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REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BRITISH  INVASION  OF  1780-81. 


BY  GENERAL  JOSEPH  GRAHAM. 


In  our  number  for  December  (vol. 
ume  3,  p.  404,)  we  published  under 
the  head  of  "Reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
olution," a  very  interesting  letter  from 
General  Graham  to  Judge  Murphey. — 
In  connection  with  that  letter,  we  had 
occasion  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  man- 
uscripts, which  were  placed  many  years 
since  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Joseph 
Seawell  Jones,  Esq.,  author  of  the  De- 
fence of  tne  Revolutionary  History  of 
North  Carolina."  Having  made  many 
fruitless  inquiries  after  them,  we  had  at 
that  time  very  faint  hopes  that  they 
would  ever  be  recovered.  Our  refer- 
ence to  them,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  ef  a  friend  who  knew  some- 
thing of  their  history  and  through  his 
intervention,  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
them  to  their  hiding  place,  and  restore 
them  to  the  original  aud  rightful  pro- 
prietor. Mr.  Jones  on  his  removal  to 
Mississippi  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  left 
(*"])  a  trunk  of  papers  in  the  possession  of  a 
C**J  relative,  who  sometime  afterwards  emi- 
C's»  grated  to  Florida,  and  on  his  departure 
^O  confided  it  to  a  gentleman  who  until 
the  recent  demise  of  Mr.  Jones,  was 
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not  aware  of  the  character  of  its  con- 
tents. 

Tin's  fortunate  discovery  enables  us 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  first  of 
this  series  of  manuscripts,  from  the 
pen  of  General  Graham.  Of  the  value 
of  these  contributions,  to  our  historical 
literature,  those  will  be  most  deeply 
sensible  who  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  thread  the  maze,  in  which  the 
discordant  accounts  of  previous  writers 
had  involved  us.  The  plain  unpretend- 
ing but  perspicuous  narratives  of  Gener. 
al  Graham  resolve  many  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  will  carry  conviction  of 
their  truthfulness  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  They  add  very  materially  to 
our  previous  stock  of  information,  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and 
constitute  indeed,  the  only  connected 
and  reliable  account  of  the  British  inva- 
sions in  1780,  and  1781,  that  has  ever 
been  written. 

Few  of  his  contemporaries  suffered 
and  achieved  more  than  the  author 
during  this  eventful  period  of  our  his- 
tory and  no  one  has  done  so  much  to 
illustrate  our  Revolutionary  annals. 
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No  true  North  Carolinian  will  turn 
coldly  away  from  these  graphic  descrip- 
tions and  accounts  of  revolutionary 
scenes  and  events,  or  read  them  with- 
out increased  respect  and  affection  for 
his  native  State. — Eds.  Univ.  Mag. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF 

EVENTS    IN     THE    REVOLUTIONARY    WAR 
IN    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  the  Histories  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  by  Marshall,  Ramsay  and  Lee,  the 
details  given  of  transactions  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country  are  frequently  inaccu- 
rate, and  many  things  which  had  a 
bearing  on  the  general  result  are  entire- 
ly omitted.  The  two  former,  had  not 
the  means  of  correct  information,  and 
Lee  did  not  join  the  Southern  army 
with  his  legion  until  in  the  month  of 
February,  1781,  after  which  his  narra- 
tive may  generally  be  relied  on. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  there 
was  a  marked  difference  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  Revolutionary  and 
the  late  war  between  us  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  the  latter,  the  Commandant  of 
a  party  sent  an  official  report  in  writing 
to  his  superior  officer  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  War  Department,  of  every 
trivia!  combat  with  tbe  enemy.  In  the 
former  of  all  the  battles  fought  in  the 
South,  there  were  not  more  than  three 
or  four  official  reports  ever  published. 
The  historians  had  to  collect  some  of 
their  information  from  common  fame 
and  other  precarious  sources.  The  truth 
is,  that  many  of  the  officers  of  that  time 
were  better  at  fighting  than  writing, 
and  could  make  better  marks  with  their 
swords  than  with  their  pens.  Their 
object  did  not  appear  so  much  to  have 
their  names  puffed  in  the  columns  of  a 


newspaper  as  to  destroy  their  enemy  or 
drive  him  from  their  country  and  es- 
tablish its  independence. 

The  histories  of  Ramsay  and  Lee, 
which  are  the  most  in  detail  of  the 
transactions  in  the  South,  are  calculated 
to  make  an  erroneous  impression  in  re- 
citing the  operations  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sumter  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  1780,  and  of  Gen- 
eral Pickens  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  1781.  From  the  number 
of  the  field  officers  from  South  Carolina 
under  their  command,  the  reader  would 
believe  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  former, 
the  principle  force  consisted  of  the  Mili- 
tia from  South  Carolina,  whereas  the 
fact  was  that  in  the  well  fought  battles 
of  Rocky  Mount  and  H anging  Rock, 
the  North  Carolinians  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cols.  Irwin  and  Huggins  and 
Major  1  >avie,  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  Sumter's  command,  and  the  field 
officers  referred  to,  had  not  sometimes 
each  a  dozen  men  with  them.  In  the 
following  February,  when  General  An- 
drew Pickens  was  vested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  6  or  700  in  number 
assembled  in  the  rear  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis;  on  his  march  to  Dan  river,  there 
were  not  more  than  40  of  the  South 
Carolina  Militia  in  his  ranks  and  his 
men  were  chiefly  from  between  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers  from  the 
then  counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Ro- 
wan, from  which  Iredell  and  Cabarrus 
have  since  been  separated. 

It  may  further  be  remembered,  that 
the  Brigade  of  state  troops  raised  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
spring  of  1781,  when  each  man  furnish- 
ed his  own  horse  and  military  equip- 
ments, the  regiments  commanded  by 
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Cols.  Polk,  Hampton,  and  Middleton, 
were  mostly  raised  in  the  counties  afore- 
said. 

It  is  admitted  that  some  of  both  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  of  the  Militia  of  South 
Carolina,  were  as  brave  and  enterpris- 
ing as  ever  went  to  a  field  of  battle,  but 
those  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  In- 
dependence were  but  few  in  number. — 
The  most  of  the  lower  districts,  (except 
Marion's  Brigade,)  were  endeavoring  to 
save  their  property  either  by  moving  to 
North  Carolina  or  Virginia,  or  the  great- 
er number  by  taking  protection  from 
the  enemy.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
few  before  alluded  to,  Ramsay's  Histo- 
ry gives  character  to  the  whole  Militia 
of  the  State,  who  were  not  disaffected 
when  it  is  well  known  a  great  majority 
of  them  saw  little  military  service.  The 
counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan 
not  only  furnished  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  commanded  by  Gen.  Sum- 
ter, but  they  were  in  all  cases  his  place 
of  retirement  when  menaced  by  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy  and  from  whence 
he  mostly  organized  and  set  out  on  his 
several  expeditions. 

The  writer  finding  those  things  un- 
fairly represented  has  undertaken  in  his 
plain  way  to  present  a  more  correct  ac- 
count of  several  transactions  than  has 
heretofore  been  given,  and  to  tako  no- 
tice of  some  which  have  been  entirely 
omitted,  which  in  his  opinion  are  wor- 
thy of  being  preserved. 

For  the  truth  of  the  facts  he  states, 
he  appeals  to  those  who  were  present 
on  the  several  occasions  related  of  whom 
it  is  believed  more  than  a  hundred  are 
living.*      Some  of  the  details  may  ap- 


*  Written  in  1820  and  '21. 


pear  minute  and  trivial  but  not  so  to 
those  who  were  present,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  present  generation  will  read 
with  some  interest  the  part  their  fathers 
and  relations  acted  in  those  times,  more 
especially,  when  they  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  very  spot  where  each 
transaction  took  place. 

BATTLE  AT  RAMSOUR'S. 

FOUGHT  ON  THE  20th  JUNE,  1*80. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
General  Lincoln  to  take  Savannah,  and 
the  subsequent  capture  of  the  army  un- 
der his  command,  at  Charleston,  inspir- 
ed the  Royalists  with  hope,  and  induced 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  regard  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as  re-an- 
nexed to  the  Crown.  The  South  was 
left  destitute  of  any  regular  military 
force  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  there  were  no  regular  troops 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose  the 
British  or  keep  the  Tories  in  awe ;  and 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  surrender 
of  Charleston,  detachments  of  British 
troops  occupied  the  principal  posts  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Broom  marched  up  the  Sa- 
vannah river  and  occupied  Augusta  ; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Balfour  took  pos- 
session of  Ninety-Six  on  the  Wateree, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  pushed  forward  to 
Camden.  The  object  of  this  last  move- 
ment was  threefold  :  One,  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  Colonel  Buford,  who  had 
been  hastening  with  a  few  Continental 
troops  to  the  relief  of  general  Lincoln 
at  Charleston  ;  the  second,  to  open  an  • 
easy  communication  with  the  Scottish 
settlements  on  the  Pedee,  Drowning 
creek  and  Cape  Fear ;  and  the  third,  to 
keep  in  check  the  Whigs  of  the  Wax- 
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haw  settlement  on  the  Catawba,  and  of 
he  South  Western  counties  of  North 
Caro  ina.  The  effect  which  these  move- 
ments were  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  public  mind,  was  increased  by  the 
defeat  of  colonel  Buford  and  the  slaugh-' 
ter  of  his  men.  The  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  yielded  submis- 
sion to  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
embarked  with  the  main  army  for  New 
York,  leaving  only  four  thousand  troops 
for  the  Southern  service.  The  com- 
mand devolved  on  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  immediately  lepaired  to  Charles- 
ton to  establish  such  commercial  regu- 
lations as  the  new  state  of  things  re- 
quired, and  to  arrange  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  State,  leaving  Lord 
Rawdon  in  command  at  Camden. — 
North  Carolina  had  not  yet  been  invad- 
ed, and  the  hopes  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  South  seemed  to  rest  on  the  efforts 
which  that  State  should  make. 

Charleston  surrendered  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1780.  On  the  29th  of  that 
month  Tarleton  defeated  Colonel  Buford 
in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  forty  miles 
south  of  Charlotte  in  North  Carolina. 
Brigadier  general  Rutherford  ordered 
out  the  Militia  en  masse,  and  by  the  3d 
of  June  nearly  nine  hundred  men  as- 
sembled near  Charlotte.  On  that  day 
intelligence  was  received  that  Tarleton 
was  on  his  return  to  Camden,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  Militia,  after  being 
harangued  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  M' Whor- 
ter,  President  of  the  College  at  Char- 
lotte, were  dismissed  by  general  Ruther- 
ford, with  orders  to  have  their  arms  in 
good  repair  and  be  in  readiness  for  an- 
other call.      Major   Davie*  having  re- 

*  Since,  Gen.  Davie. 


covered  from  the  wounds  received  by 
him  at  Stono,  again  took  the  field,  and 
part  of  his  Cavalry  were  ordered  to  re- 
connoitre between  Charlotte  and  Cam- 
den. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Gen.  Rutherford 
was  informed  of  the  advance  of  part  of 
the  troops  uuder  Lord  Rawdon  to  Wax- 
haw,*  thirty  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
and  issued  orders  tor  the  Militia  to  ren- 
dezvous on  the  10th  at  Reese's  planta- 
tion, eighteen  miles  north  east  of  Char- 
lotte. The  Militia,  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred,  promptly  assembled ; 
and  on  the  12th,  having  heard  that 
Lord  Rawdon  had  retired  to  the  Hang- 
ing rock,  General  Rutherford  advanced 
ten  miles  to  Mallard's  Creek.  On  the 
14th  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  organized.  The  Cavalry,  sixty  five 
in  number,  under  Major  Davie,  were 
equipt  as  dragoons,  and  formed  into 
two  troops  under  captains  Simmons  and 
Martin ;  a  battalion  of  three  hundred 
Light  Infantry  was  placed  under  the 
command  of   Col.  William    L.    David- 


*  The  day  after  Lord  Rawdon  reached  Wax- 
haw,  he,  with  a  life  guard  of  twenty  cavalry, 
visited  the  Catawba  Indian  towns,  six  or  eight 
miles  distant  from  his  encampment.  These 
towns  are  situate  above  the  mouth  of  Twelve. 
Mile  Creek,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Catawba 
river.  The  warriors,  headed  by  their  General, 
New  River,  had  left  their  towns  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  to  join  the  troops  under  Geneial 
Rutherford.  Curiosity  alone  seemed  to  have 
induced  Lord  Rawdon  to  visit  the  towns ;  but 
his  approach  frightened  the  Indians,  who  fled 
from  their  houses.  His  Lordship  discovered 
two  white  men  and  four  or  five  Indians,  armed, 
moving  briskly  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  a  movement  to  intercept 
his  return,  he  hastened  at  full  gallop  to  his  en- 
campment. 
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son,*  a  regular  officer,  who  <  -  uld  not 
join  his  (regiment  in  Charleston  after 
that  place  was  invested,  and  now  join- 
ed the  Militia.  Five  hundred  remained 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen 
eral  Rutherford.  In  the  evening  of  the 
14th  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Tories  were  embodying  in  arms  beyond 
the  Catawba  river,  in  Tryon  county ,f 
about  forty  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
his  then  position.  He  issued  orders  to 
Colonel  Francis  Locke,  of  Rowan,  and 
Major  David  Wilson,  of  Mecklenburg, 
to  Captains  Falls  and  Brandon,  and  al 
so  to  other  officers,  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  raise  men  to  disperse  the  Tories, 
it  being  deemed  impolitic  by  General 
Rutlierford  to  weaken  his  own  force, 
until  the  objeet  of  R  iwdon's  expedition 
was  better  ascertained. 

On  the  15th  General  Rutherford  ad- 
vanced two  miles  to  the  south  of  Char- 
lotte. On  the  17th  he  was  informed 
that  Lord  Rawdon  had  retired  towards 
Camden,  an  '  that  the  Tories^  were  as- 


*  Afterwards  Brigadier  General  Davidson, 
who  fell  in  the  action  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the 
Catawba. 

t  Since  divided  into  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Rutherford.  ; 

t  In  the  year  1771,  Governor  Tryon  having 
defeated  the  Regulators  at  the  battle  of  Ala- 
mance, detached  General  Waddell  with  a  brig- 
ade to  the  western  counties,  and  directed  him 
to  cause  the  people  to  assemble  at  certain  sta- 
tions and  rake  the  oath  oi  allegiance  ro  his  Ma- 
jesty George  the  3d.  A  part  of  Waddell's  com- 
mand had  halted  at  Ramsour's,  and  most  of  the 
men  in  the  adjoining  country  had  taken  the 
oath.  These  men  thought  that  this  oath  im- 
posed upon  them  an  obligation  that  neither  the 
change  of  circumstances  nor  the  conduct  oi  his 
majesty's  government  could  impair.  They  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives. There  were  few  among  them  who  had 
sufficient  information  either  to  understand  or 
explain  the  true  grounds  of  the  contest 


sembled  in  force  at  Ramsour's  Mill, 
near  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawba.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  John  Moore,  whose 
father  and  familv  resided  about  six 
miles  from  Ramsour's  Mi  ,  had  joined 
the  British  army  the  preceding  winter, 
and  leaving  the  detachment  under  Corn- 
wallis  on  she  march  from  Charleston  to 
Camden,  he  arrived  at  his  father's  on 
the  7th  of  June,  wearing  a  sword  and 
an  old  tattered  suit  of  regimentals.  He 
;mnoun  ed  himself  as  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  North  Carolina 
loyalists,  commanded  by  Colonel  John 
Hamilton  of  Halifax  county.  He  gave 
to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  the 
first  particular  account  which  they  had 
received  of  the  siege  and  capture  o* 
Charleston,  and  the  advance  of  the 
British  troops  to  Camden.  He  ap- 
pointed the  10  th  of  June  for  an  assem- 
bling of  the  people  in  the  woods,  on 
Indian  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Ram- 
spur's.  Forty  men  assembled,  and 
Moore  told  them  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  that  they  should 
embody  at  that  time,  but  that  they, 
with  all  other  loyal  subjects,  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  in  the 
meantime  get  in  their  harvest :  that 
before  the  getting  in  of  the  harvest, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  provi- 
sions for  the  British  array;  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  country  could  furnish  sub- 
sistence to  the  army,  it  would  advance 
into  North  Carolina  and  give  support 
to  the  Royalists. 

Before  this  meeting  broke  up,  an  ex- 
press arrived  to  inform  them  that  Maj. 
Joseph  M'Dowell,  of  Burke  county, 
with  twenty  men,  was  within  eight 
miles  of  them  in  search  of  some  of  the 
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principal  persons  of  their  party.     Con- 
fident of  their  strength  they  resolved  to 
*  attack   M'Dowell ;   but  some  prepara 
tions  being   necessary,  they  could  not 
march  until   the  next  morning;  when 
finding  that  he  had   retired,  they  pur- 
sued him   to   the  ledge  of    mountains 
which  separate  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Burke,  and  not  being  able  to  over- 
take him,  Moore  directed   them  to  re- 
turn   home  and  meet  him  on  the  13th 
at  Ramsour's.      On  that  day  two  hun- 
dred men    met  Moore,    and  they  were 
joined  on  the  n?xt  daj  -by  many  others, 
among  whom  was  Nicholas  Welsh,  a 
Major  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Hamilton.      He  had    lived  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  had  joined  the 
British  army  eighteen   months  before. 
He  was  directly  from  the  army  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,   and    gave   information   of 
Colonel  Buford's    defeat.       He  wore  a 
rich  suit  of  regimentals,  and    exhibited 
a  considerable    number  of  guineas,  by 
which  he  sought  to  .allure  some,  whilst 
he  endeavored  fco  intimidate  others  by 
an  account  of  the  success  of  the  British 
army  in  all  the  operations  of  the  South, 
and  the  total  inability  of  the  Whigs  to 
make  further  opposition.     His  conduct 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  much  more 
confidence  was   placed  in   him  than  in 
Colonel  Moore.      They    remained   en- 
camped until    the  20th,    during  which 
time  a  detachment  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Moore  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to    captuie    Colonel    Hugh  Bre- 
vard and  Major  Joseph  M'Dowell,  each 
of  whom,    with  a    number   of  Whigs, 
came  into  the  neighborhood  to  harrass 
the  Tories  who  were  assembling. 

By  the  20th  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
men  had  assembled  at  Ramsour's,  one 


fourth  of  whom  were  without  arms. — 
General  Rutherford  resolved  to  concen- 
trate his  force  and  attack  them,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  Lord  Rawdon  had 
retired  to  Camden.  With  this  view  he 
marched,  on  Sunday  the  18th,  from  his 
camp  south  of  Charlotte,  to  the  Tucka- 
sege  Ford  on  the  Catawba,twelve  miles 
nearer  to  Ramsour's.*  In  the  evening 
of  that  day,  he  despatched  an  express 
to  Colonel  Locke,  advising  him  of  his 
movement  and  of  the  enemy's  strengh, 
and  ordering  Locke  to  join  him  on  the 
19th  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  20th  in 
the  morning,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of 
the  Tuckasege  Ford.  The  express  was 
negligent  and  did  not  reacb  Colonel 
Locke.  The  morning  of  the  19th  was 
wet,  and  the  arms  of  General  Ruther- 
ford's men  were  out  of  order.  At  mid- 
day the  weather  cleared  up,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  men  to  discharge 
their  guns.  This  discharge  produced 
an  alarm  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
people  thinking  the  Tories  were  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river,  many  of  them 
came  in  with  arms  and  joined  Ruther- 
ford. In  the  evening  he  crossed  the 
river  and  encamped,  sixteen  miles  from 
Ramsour's.  When  Rutherford  crossed. 
the  river,  it  was  believtd  that  he  would 
march  in  the  n'ght  and  attack  the  Tories 


*  The  Fords   referred  to   in    this   narrative 
are, 

1.  Tuckasege,  lowest  on   the  river,  twenty 
miles  from  Ramsour's .     - 

2.  Tool's,  ten  miles  higher  up,  twenty-two 
miles  from  Ramsour's. 

3.  Beattie's,  eight  miles  above  Tool's,  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Ramsour's* 

4.  M'Ewen's,  four  miles  above  Beattie's,  20 
miles  from  Ramsour's. 

5.  SherriU's,  six  miles JaboveM'Ewen's,  25 
miles  from  Ramsour's.. 
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on  next  morning,  but  supposing  his  ex- 
press had  reached  Colonel  Locke,  he 
waited  for  Locke's  arrival,  that  he  mi^ht 
on  the  next  day  march  in  full  force  to 
the  attack.  At  10  o'clock  at  night 
Colonel  Jas.  Johnston,  of  Tryon  county, 
reach  Rutherford's  camp.  He  had 
been  despatched  by  Colonel  Locke  to 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  attack 
the  Tories  at  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
and  to  request  Rutherford's  co-opera- 
tion. Rutherford,  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  his  express  had  reached 
Colonel  Locke  shortly  after  Colonel 
Johnston  had  left  him,  made  no  move- 
ment unt'l  the  next  morning. 

]u  pursuance  of  the  orders  given  to 
Colonel  Locke  and  other  officers  at  Mal- 
lard's Creek  on  the  14th,  they  severally 
collected  as  many  men  as  they  could  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Major 
Wilson,  with  sixty-five  men,  passed  the 
Catawba  at  Tool's  Ford,  <md  joined  Ma- 
jor M'Dowell,  with  twenty-five  men. — 
They  passed  up  the  river  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  position  of  the  Tories,  to 
join  the  detachment  of  their  friends  who 
were  assembling  at  the  upper  fords. — 
At  M'Ewen's  Ford  being  joined  by  cap- 
tain Falls,  with  forty  meu  under  his 
command,  they  continued  their  march 
up  the  east  side  of  Mountain  Creek ;  and 
on  Monday  the  19th,  they  joined  Colo- 
nel Locke,  Captain  Brandon,  and  other 
officers,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy 
men.  The  whole  force  united  amount- 
ed to  four  hundred.  They  encampe 
on  Mountain  Creek,  sixteen  mils  from 
Ramsour's.  The  officers  met  in  coun- 
cil, and  they  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  re- 
main in  that  position,  as  the  Tories  could 
attack   them    after   a   march  of  a  few 


hours,  and  from  the  inferiority  of  their 
force  they  had  no  doubt  the  Tories  would 
march  on  them  as  oon  as  they  learned 
where  they  were. 

It  was  firstj proposed  they  should  re- 
cross  the  Catawba  at-Sherrill's  Ford,  six 
miles  in  their  rear,  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements, believing  that  with  their 
force  they  could  prevent  the  Tories  from 
crossing.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that 
a  retrograde  movement  would  embold- 
en the  Tories,  whose  numbers  were  in- 
creasing as  fast  as  probably  their  wn 
numbers  would  increase  after  they  had 
recrossed  the  river,  and  no  additional 
security  could  therefore  be  obtained  by 
such  a  movement. 

It  was  next  proposed,  that  they 
should  march  directly  down  the  river 
and  join  General  Rutherford,  who  was 
then  distant  from  them  about  thirty-five 
miles.  It  was  said  this  movement  could 
be  made  without  risk,  as  in  making  it, 
they  would  not  be  nearer  to  Ramsour's 
than  they  were.  To  this  prudent  pro- 
position it  was  objected,  that  nearly  all 
the  effective  Whigs  of  that  section  of  the 
country  were  from  home,  either  with 
them  or  General  Rutherford,  and  such 
a  movement  would  leave  their  families 
unprotected  and  their  houses  exposed 
to  pillage ;  that  it  would  be  also  a  dan- 
gerous movement  to  themselves,  as  the 
Tones  might  be  in  motion  and  they 
might  encounter  them  in  their  march. 
It  was  insinuated  that  these  propositions 
proceeded,  if  not  from  fear,  at  least  from 
an  unwillingness  to  meet  the  Tories,  and 
therefore, 

A  third  proposition  was  made,  which 
was,  that  notwithstanding  their  dispari- 
ty of  force,  they  should  march  during 
the  night  and  attack  the  Tories  in  their 
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camp  early  next  morning.  It  was  said 
that  the  Tories,  being  ignorant  of  their 
force  :md  suddenly  attacked,  could  be 
easily  routed.  The  more  prudent  mem- 
bers of  the  council  could  not  brook  the 
insinuation  of  cowardice,  and  trusting 
to  that  fortune  which  sometimes  crowns 
even  rashness  with  success,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  immediately  to  march, 
and  at  day-break  attack  the  Tories. — 
ColonelJohnstoti  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  was  instantly  des- 
patched to  apprise  General  Rutherford 
of  this  resolution. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  commenced 
their  march  from  Mountain  Creek,  and 
passing  down  the  South  side  of  the 
Mountain,  they  halted  at  the  West  end 
of  it  about  an  hour  in  the  night,  and 
the  officers  convened  to  determine  on 
the  plan  of  attack.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  companies  commanded  by  Captains 
Falls,  M'Dowell,  and  Brandon  should 
act  on  horse-back  and  go  in  front  :  no 
other  arrangements  were  made,  and  it 
was  lefc  to  the  officers  to  be  governed 
by  circumstances  after  they  should  reach 
the  enemy.  They  resumed  their  march, 
and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  ene- 
my's camp  at  day-break. 

The  Tories  were  encamped  on  a  hill, 
three  hundred  yards  East  of  Ramsour's 
Mill,  and  half  a  mile  North  of  the  pre- 
sent flourishing  village  of  Lincolnton. 
The  i-.dge  stretches  nearly  to  the  East 
on  the  South  side  of  the  mill  pond,  and 
the  road,  leading  from  the  Tuckasege 
ford  by  the  mill,  crosses  the  point  of  the 
ridge  in  a  North-Western  direction.  The 
Tories  occupied  an  excellent  position  on 
the  summit  of  the' ridge;  their  right 
on  the  road  fronting  to  the  South.  The 
ridge  has  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  was 


then  interspersed  with  only  a  few  trees, 
and  the  fire  of  the  Tories  had  full  rake 
in  front  for  more  than  two  hundred 
yards.  The  foot  of  the  ridge  was  bound- 
ed by  a  glade,  the  side  ot  which  was 
covered  with  bushes.  The  road  passed 
the  western  end  of  the  glade,  at  right 
angles,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  line, 
and  on  this  road  a  fence  extended  from 
the  glade  to  a  point  opposite  the  right 
of  the  line — the  picquet  guard,  twelve 
in  number,  were  stationed  on  the  road, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of 
the  glade,  and  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  encampment. 

The  companies  of  captains  Falls, 
M'Dowell,  and  Brandon,  being  mount- 
ed; the  other  troops,  under  Col.  Locker 
were  arranged  .  in  the  road,  two  deep, 
behind  them  ;  and  without  any  other 
organization  or  orders,  they  were  march- 
ed to  battle.  When  the  horsemen 
came  within  sight  of  the  picquet,  they 
plainly  perceived  that  their  approach 
had  not  been  anticipated.  The  picquet 
fired  and  fled  towards  their  camp.  The 
horsemen  pursued,  and  turning  to  the 
right  out  of  the  road,  they  rode  up  with 
in  thirty  steps  of  the  line  and  fired  at 
the  Tories,  who  being  in  confusion  had 
not  completely  formed  their  line  ;  but 
seeing  only  a  few  men  assailing  them 
they  quickly  recovered  from  their  panic 
and  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  which 
obliged  the  horsemen  to  retreat.  They 
retreated  in  disorder,  passing  through 
the  Infantry,  who  were  advancing;  se- 
veral of  the  Infantry  joined  them  and 
never  came  into  action.  At  a  conven- 
ient distance  the  greater  part  of  the 
horsemen  rallied,  and  returning  to  the 
fight,  exerted  themselves  with  spirit 
during  its    continuance.      The  Infantry 
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hurried  to  keep  near  the  horsemen  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  picquet  and  their 
movements  being  very  irregular,  their 
files  were  opened  six  or  eight  steps,  and 
when  the  front  approached  the  Tones 
the  rear  was  an  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
back. 

The  Tories  seeing  the  effect  of  their 
fire,  came  down  the  hill  a  li i  tie  distance 
and  were  in  fair  view.  The  Infantry  of 
the  Whigs  kept  the  road  to  the  point, 
between  the  glade  and  the  corner  of 
the  fence,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  To- 
ries. Here  the  action  was  renewed. 
The  front  fired  several  times  before  the 
rear  came  up.  The  Tories  being  on  their 
left,  they  deployed  to  the  right  in  front 
of  the  glade,  and  came  into  action 
without  order  or  system.  In  some  pla- 
ces they  were  crowded  together  in  each 
other's  way  ;  in  other  places  there  were 
none.  As  the  rear  came  up  they  occu 
pied  those  places,  and  the  line  gradu- 
ally extending,  the  action  became  gen- 
eral and  obstinate  on  both  sides.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  Tories  began  to  retire  to 
their  position  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
and  soon  fell  back  a  little  behind  the 
ridge  to  shelter  part  of  their  bodies 
from  the  fire  of  the  Whigs,  who  were 
fairly  exposed  to  their  fire.  In  this  sit. 
nation  their  fire  became  so  destructive, 
that  the  Whigs  fell  back  to  the  bushes 
near  the  glade,  and  ihe  Tories  leaving 
their  safe  position,  pursued  them  halt 
way  down  the  ridge.  At  this  moment 
Captain  Hardin  led  a  party  of  Whigs 
into  the  field,  and  under  cover  of  the 
fence  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Tories ;  and  some  of  the 
Whigs  discovering  that  the  ground  on 
their  right  was  m  re  favorable  to  pro- 
tect   them   from  the  fire  of  the  Tories, 


obliqued  in  that  direction  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  glade.  This  movement 
gave  their  line  the  proper  extension. 
They  continued  to  oblique  until  they 
turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Tories;  and 
the  conk-st  being  well  maintained  in 
the  centre,  the  Tories  began  to  retreat  up 
the  ridge.  They  found  part  of  their 
position  occup  ed  by  the  Whigs.  In  that 
quarter  the  action  became  close,  and 
the  parties  mixed  together  in  two  in- 
stances, and  having  no  bayonets  they 
struck  at  each  other  with  the  butts  of 
their  guns.  In  this  strange  contest  sev- 
eral of  the  Tories  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  others  of  them  dh'e>ting  themselves 
of  their  mark  of  distinction,  (which  was 
a  twig  of  green  pine  top  stuck  in  their 
hats)  intermixed  with  ih  •  Whigs,  and  all 
being  in  their  common  dress,  escaped 
unnoticed.* 

The  Tories  finding  the  left,  of  the  po- 
sition in  possession  of  the  Whigs,  and 
their  centre  being  closely  pressed,  re- 
treated down  the  ridge  towards  the 
mill,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  centre. 


*  When  the  Tories  were  driven  back  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  the  left  ot  their  line  became  mix- 
ed with  the  whigs,  a  Dutchman  (of  the  Tories) 
meeting  suddenly  with  an  acquaintance  of  the 
Whigs  addressed  him,  "  Hey,  how  do  you  do 
Pilly  ]  I  has  known  you  since  you  was  a  little 
poy,  and  I  would  not  hurt  one  hair  of  your 
head, because  I  has  never  known  no  harm  of 
you,  only  that  you  vas  a  rebel."  Billy  who  was 
not  so  generous,  and  was  much  agitated,  and 
his  gun  being  empty,  clubbed  it  and  made  a 
blow  at  the  Dutchman's  head,  which  he  dodged. 
The  Dutchman  cried  out,  "  Oh,  stop,  stop,  I  is 
not  going  to  stand  still  and  be  killed  like  a 
damned  fool  needer  !"  and  raised  the  butt  of  his 
gun  and  made  a  blow  at  Billy's  bead,  which  ho 
missed,  and  one  of  Billy's  comrades,  whose 
piece  was  loaded,  clapt  his  muzzel  under  the 
Dutchman's  arm,  and  the  poor  fellow  fell  dead 
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and  of  Captain  Hardin's    company  be- 
hindathe   fence.      The  Whigs   pursued 
until  they  got  entire  possession  of  the 
ridge,  when  they  perceived  to  their  as- 
tonishment that  the  Tories  had  collected 
in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  Creek 
beyond  the    mill.     They  expected  the 
i         fight  would  be  renewed,  and  attempted 
[        to  form  a  line  ;  but  only  eighty-six  men 
I        could  be  paraded.     Some  were  scatter- 

ied  during  the  action,  others  were  atten- 
ding to  their  wounded  friends,  and  af- 
ter repeated  efforts  not  more  than  an 
hundred  and  ten  could  be  collected. 

In  this  perilous  situation  of  things,  it 
was  resolved  that  Major  Wilson  and 
Captain  William  Alexander,  of  Rowan, 
should  hasten  to  General  Rutherford 
and  urge  him  to  press  forward  to  their 
assistance.  Rutherford  had  marched 
early  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles  from  Ram- 
sour's,  was  met  by  W'ilson  and  Alexan- 
der. Major  Davie's  Cavalry  were  start- 
ed at  full  gallop,  and  Colonel  Davidson's 
Infantry  were  ordered  to  hasten  on  with 
all  possible  speed.  At  the  end  of  two 
miles  they  were  met  by  others  from  the 
battle,  v/ho  informed  them  that  the  To- 
ries had  retreated  The  march  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  troops  arrived  on  the 
ground  two  houis  after  the  battle  had 
closed.  The  dead  and  most  of  the 
wouuded  were  still  lying  where  they 
fell. 

As  soon  as  the  action  began,  those 
of  the  Tories  who  had  no  arms,  and  sev- 
eral who  had,  retreated  across  the  creek. 
These  were  joined  by  others  when  they 
were  first  beaten  back  up  the  ridge,  and 
by  two  hundred  that  were  well  armed, 
who  had  arrived  two  days  before  from 
Lower  Creek,  in  Burke  county,  under 


Captains  Whitson  and  Murray.  Colonel 
Moore  and  Maj.  Welsh  soon  joined 
them,  and  those  of  the  Tories  who  con- 
tinued the  ffght  to  the  last,  crossed  the 
creek  and  joined  them  as  soon  as  the 
Whigs  got  possession  of  the  ridge.  Be- 
lieving that  they  were  completely  beat- 
en, they  formed  a  stratagem  to  secure 
their  retreat.  About  the  time  that  Wil- 
son and  Alexander  were  dispatched  to 
General  Rutherford,  they  sent  in  a  flag 
under  a  pretence  of  proposing  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  to  make  arrangements 
for  taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  bu- 
rying the  dead.  To  prevent  the  flag  offi- 
cers from  perceiving  their  small  number, 
Major  James  Rutherford*  aud  another 
officer  were  were  ordered  to  meet  them 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  line. 
The  proposition  being  made,  Maj.  Ruth- 
erford demanded  that  the  Tories  should 
surrender  as  prisoners  within  ten  min- 
utes, and  then  the  arrangements  should 
be  made  which  were  requested.  In  the 
meantime  Moore  and  Welsh  gave  or- 
ders that  such  of  their  men  as  were  on 
foot,  or  had  inferior  horses,  should  move 
off  singly  as  fast  as  they  could ;  and 
when  the  flag  returned,  not  more  than 
fifty  remained.  They  immediately  fled* 
Moore  with  thirty  men  reached  the 
British  army  at  Camden,  when  he  was 
threatened  with  a  trial  by  a  court  mar- 
tial for  disobedience  of  orders,  in  at- 
tempting to  embody  h  R  yalists  before 
the  time  appointed  by  the  commander 
in  chief.  He  was  treated  with  disre- 
spect by  the  British  officers,  and  held  in 
a  state  of  disagreeable   suspense :  but 


*  Son  of  the  General,    He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Eutaws. 
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it  was   at   length  deemed  impolitic  to 
order  hira  before  court  martial. 

As  there  was  no  organization  of  ei 
ther  party,  nor  regular  returns  made 
after  the  action,  the  loss  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  correctness.  Fifty -six 
lay  dead  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  where 
the  heat  of  the  action  prevailed  ;  many 
lay  scattered  on  the  flanks,  and  over  the 
ridge  towards  the  mill.  It  is  believed 
that  seventy  were  killed,  and  that  the 
loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal. 
About  an  hundred  men  on  each  side 
were  wounded,  and  fifty  Tories  were  ta- 
ken prisoners.  The  men  had  no  uniform, 
and  it  could  not  be  told  to  which  party 
many  of  the  dead  belonged.  Most  of 
Whigs  wore  a  piece  of  white  paper 
on  their  hats  in  front,  and  many  of  the 
men  on  each  side  being  excellent  rifle- 
men, this  paper  was  a  mark  at  which 
the  Tories  often  fired,  and  several  of  the 
Whigs  were  shot  in  the  head.  The  trees 
behind  which  both  Whigs  and  Tories  oc- 
casional!}' took  shelter,  were  grazed  by 
the  balls  ;  and  one  tree  in  particular,  on 
the  left  of  the  Tory  line,  at  the  root  of 
which  two  brothers  lay  dead,  was  grazed 
by  three  balls  on  one  side,  and  by  two 
on  the  other. 

In  this  battle  neighbours,  near  rela- 
tions, and  personal  friends  fought  each 
other;  and  as  the  smoke  would  from 
time  to  time  blow  off,  they  could  recog- 
nize each  other.  In  the  evening,  and 
on  the  next  day,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  dead  and  wounded  came 
in,  and  a  scene  was  witnessed  truly  af- 
flicting to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

After  the  action  commenced,  scarcely 
any  orders  were  given  by  the  officers. 
They  fought  like  common  soldiers  and 
animated  their  men  by  their  example, 


and  they  suffered  severely.  Of  the  Whigs 
Japtains  Falls,  Dobson,  Smith,  Bowman 
and  Armstrong  were  killed  ;  and  Cap- 
tains Houston  and  M'Kissick  wounded.* 
Of  the  tories,  Captains  Cumberland, Mur- 
ray and  Warlick  were  killed;  and  Cap- 
tain Carpenter  wounded.  Few,  either 
of  the  officers  or  men  had  ever  been  in 
battle  before. 

General  Rutherford  marches  from 
'  Ramsour's   to   encounter  the  Tories, 

embodied  in  (he  forks  of  the  Yadkin, 

under  the  command  of  Col.  Samuel 

Bryan. 

When  General  Rutherford  reached 
the  battle  field  at  Ramsoui's  mills  <>n 
the  20th  June,  1780,  he  had  under  his 
command  upwards  of  1200  men. 
Davie's  Cavalry  and  others  were  dis- 
patched through  the  country  in  search 


*  Captain  M'Kissick  was  wounded  early  in 
the  action,  shot  through  the  top  of  his  shoulder, 
and  finding  himself  disabled  went  from  the 
battle  ground  about  80  poles  to  the  west.  About 
the  time  the  firing  ceased,  he  met  ten  of  the 
Tories  coming  f  om  a  neighboring  farm  where 
they  had  been  until  the  sound  of  the  firing  star- 
ted them.  They  were  confident  their  side  was 
victorious,  and  several  of  them  knowing  Cap- 
tain M'Kissick  insulted  him,  and  would  have 
used  him  ill  but  for  Abram  Keener,  Sen.,  one 
of  his  neighbors  who  protected  and  took  him 
prisoner.  While  marching  on  towards  the  bat- 
tle ground  Keener  kept  lamenting, "  that  a  man 
so  clever  and  such  a  good  neighbor,  and  of  such 
good  sense  should  ever  be  a  rebel.  He  contin- 
ued his  lecture  to  Captain  M'Kissick  until  they 
came  where  the  Whigs  were  formed.  Keener 
looking  round  seeing  so  many  strange  faces 
said, "  Hey  poys,  I  believe  you  has  got  a  good 
many  prisoners  here."  Still  thinking  his  party 
was  victorious— immediately  a  number  of  guns 
were  cocked  and  Capt.  M'Kissick,  though  much 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  had  to  exert  himself 
to  save  the  lives  of  Keener  and  party. 
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of  the  fugitives  who  had  dispersed  in 
every  direction.  They  found  a  number 
of  them  and  brought  them  to\camp  all 
of  whom  were  permitted  io  return  to 
their  homes  on  1  ail,  except  a  few  of  the 
must  active  and  influential  characters, 
who  «Qre  kept  iji  confinement  and  sent 
to  Salisbury  Goal.  The  men  who  went 
with  him  as  volunteers  as  well  as  those 
under  Col.  Locke  considered  themselves 
at-  liberty  to  return  home  after  the  bat- 
tle except  those  who  had  been  designa- 
ted to  serve  a  tour  of  duty  of  three 
months,  the  usual  term  of  service  at 
that  period,  and  some  of  these  were 
furioughed  for  a  short  time.  By  this 
means,  by  the  22nd,  his  numbers  were 
reduced  to  less  than  200  men.  On  that 
day  he  received  infounalion  by  an  ex- 
press that  the  Tories  were  assembled  in 
the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin  in  the  North 
end  of  Rowan  county  adjoining  Surry? 
about  75  miles  northeast  of  Ramsour's' 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Bryan,  who 
lived  a  few  miles  below  the  Shallow  Ford 
on  the  West  side  of  the  river,  and  had 
persuaded  his  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances to  rise  in  arms,  for  that  after  the 
capture  of  Charleston  and  the  defeat  of 
Bufoid  the  only  regular  troops  in  the 
South,  the  rebellion  was  certainly  crush- 
ed. The  same  day  General  Rutherford 
ordered  M;ijor  Davie's  Cavalry  to  march 
and  take  a  position  in  advance  of  Char- 
lotte on  the  Camden  road  near  Wax- 
haw  Creek,  to  keep  under  the  disaffected 
and  watch  the  motions  of  the  British  in 
that  quarter.  He  marched  with  the 
Infantry  that  were  with  him  the  direct 
route  towards  Bryan  and  sent  orders  to 
the  officers  on  each  fide  of  his  line  of 
march,  to  join  him  with  all  the  men 
they  coul.    raise   on    his    way.     After 


crossing  the  Catawba  River  his  force  be- 
gan to  increase,  and  when  he  arrived 
within  15  miles  of  the  Tories  it  was 
augmented  to  upwards  of  600  men, 
and  he  prepared  to  attack  Bryan  the 
next  day. 

Col.  Bryan  anticipated  his  design. 
He  had  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Ram- 
sour's and  of  General  Rutherford  com- 
ing against  him  with  a  large  force.  On 
the  30th  June,  he  crossed  over  the 
Yadkin  to  the  East  side  and  continued 
his  route  down  the  river  through  the 
settlements  which  were  disaffected,  ma- 
ny of  the  inhabitants  joined  him  on  his 
march,  and  when  he  passed  Abbott's 
Creek  his  force  was  reported  to  amount 
to  7"  or  800  men.  By  this  movement 
it.  was  evident  his  intention  was  to  form 
a  junction  with  Major  Mc Arthur,  whom 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  his  arrival  at  Cam- 
den had  sent  out  with  the  first  battal- 
ion, (about  400  men.)  of  the  71st  regi- 
ment to  the  Cheravv  Hill  on  the  Pee 
Dee,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
submission  the  country  between  that 
river  and  Santee,  and  corresponding 
with  the  Scotch  settlements  on  the 
Cape  Fear, ,  which  were  generally  at- 
tached to  the  British. 

General  Rutherford  being  apprised  of 
Bryan's  intention,  took  the  nearer  route 
down  the  West  side  of  the  river  by  Sal- 
isbury and  the  old  Trading  Ford,  en- 
deavoring to  get  in  his  front  before  he 
reached  Salisbury.  He  there  found  that 
Bryan  by  rapid  marches  had  passed 
before  him.  From  this  place  hedetached 
Col.  William  L.  Davidson,  with  a  select 
party  down  the  West  side  of  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Bryan 
should  he  attempt  to  pass  it  before  he 
reached  McArthur,  and  the  main  bo  ly 
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pursued  him,  thinking  if  he  halted  or 
delayed  they  would  overtake  him.  But 
he  and  his  party  were  so  panic  struck 
with  the  result  of  the  affair  at  Ramsour's 
that  they  marched  night  and  clay  down 
the  East  side  of  the  Yadkin  and  Pee 
Dee,  until  they  came  opposite  the  Brit- 
ish force  under  Major  McArthur,  and 
passed  over  the  river  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  him.  Rutherford,  finding  it 
impossible  to  overtake  the  Tories  left  off 
the  pursuit  and  returned. 

Col.  Davidson  surprises  a  party  of  To- 
ries in  the  vicinity  of  Cohort's  Mill, 
near  the  confluence  of  Rocky  River 
and  Pee  Dee. 

The  party  under  Col.  Davidson,  who 
went  down  the  West  side  of  the  river 
the  second  day  after  they  left  Salisbury, 
heard  of  a  party  of  Tories  at  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colson's  Mill  near  the 
junction  of  Rocky  River  with  Pee  Dee, 
and  marched  rapidly  to  endeavor  to  sur- 
prise them.  When  they  arrived  near 
the  farm,  they  divided  the  party  so  as 
to  attack  them  in  front  and,  the  flank, 
by  which  it  was  known  they  would  at- 
tempt to  retire  at  the  same  time.  Col. 
Davidson's  party  arrived  at  their  station 
first  and  was  discovered  by  the  Tories, 
and  when  h»  was  deploying  into  line 
they  commenced  firing  on  him.  His 
party  came  steulily  to  the  po-ition  re- 
quired without  contusion  or  returning 
the  fire.  When  formed  they  advanced 
briskly,  Col.  Davidson  in  front  tendered 
conspicuous  by  his  uniform.  The  ene- 
my's marksmen  aimed  at  him,  one  of 
whom  wounded  him  severely.  However, 
this  had  no  effect  on  the  result  of  the 
action.  The  disposition  had  been  so 
correctly  made  and  all  moving  on  at 
full  charge   with  trailed  arms,  and  the 


party  sent  round  the  flank  attacking  at 
the  same  instant,  the  enemy  fled  after 
having  three  killed  and  four  or  five 
wounded,  and  10  taken  prisoners.  Being 
in  their  own  neigh borhood  where  they 
knew  the  country,  most  of  them  escaped. 
Their  numbers somewhatexceeded  that 
of  their  assailants  which  was  about  250. 
On  the  part  of  the  Whigs  no  person  was 
injured  but  Col.  Davidson  and  one  oth- 
er wounded.  He  was  confined  by  the 
wound  for  two  months  which  was  much 
regretted  by  the  Militia  as  the  few  weeks 
he  had  been  vested  with  a  command 
among  them  had  inspired  a  confidence 
nothing  could  shake.  As  no  other  party 
of  Tories  were  known  to  be  collecting, 
and  it  was  unsafe  to  go  nearer  McAr- 
thur after  being  reinforced  by  Bryan, 
Col.  Davidson  and  party  returned  home, 
and  General  Rutheiford  after  staving  a 
few  days  near  Salisbury,  marched  with 
those  serving  a  tour  of  duty  to  join  Gen- 
eral Gates  who  was  advancing  near  the 
Pee  Dee. 

Hills'1  Iron    Works  burned  by   the  ene- 
my—  General  Sum  let  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  North  Carolina  Militia — 
Unsuccessful  attack  on  Rocky  Mount. 
Scarcely  had  the  volunteeis  who  had 
been  out  on    those  several   expeditions 
returned,  when  they   were   alarmed  by 
the    enemy     approaching    in     another 
quarter.  .'On    the    7th  of  July,   it  was 
understood  a  party  of  British  and  Tories 
were  marching  up  the  West  side  of  Ca- 
tawba river  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
men  in  the  West  of  Mecklenburg  should 
attend  public   worship   at  Steel    Creek 
Church  with  their  arms  on  Sunday  the 
9th.     After  sermon  parting  with  their 
families,  the    men  were  organized,  and 
marched  down  the  East  side  of  the  river. 
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The  enemy  advanced  the  same  day  as 
far  as  Hill's  Iron  Works,  about,  10  miles 
below  said  church,  on  the  West  side. 
They  set  the  w  rks  on  fire.  In  the 
evening  when  our  party  approached 
within  four  mile*  of  the  works  on  the 
hills  above  Bigger's  Ferry,  they  saw 
the  smoke  ascending  and  heard  the  en- 
emy was  there.  At  night  our  men  were 
joined  by  other  companies  from  the 
North  of  Mecklenburg,  and  a  few  South 
Carolina  refugees  under  the  command 
of  General  Sumter.  He  being  the  offi- 
cer highest  in  gra'le  was  vested  with 
the  command  of  the  whole  party.  Next 
morning  we  had  information  by  our 
patio!  that,  after  the  enemy  had  burned 
the  lion  Works,  they  marched  towards 
where  Ycrkville  now  stands. 

General  Sumter  moved  seven  miles 
to  the  east,  where  the  road  from  Char- 
lotte to  the  Oid  Nation  Ford  crosses 
Hagler's  Branch,  near  Spratt's  farm,  in 
the  Indian  land.  Others  joined  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  on  the  12th  had 
upwards  of  500  men.  The  position 
being  'avorable  for  collecting  supplies 
of  provi  ions,  he  determined  to  occupy 
it  a  few  days ;  but  doubtful  of  being 
visited  by  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  the 
ground  being  hilly  and  covered  with 
oak  timber,  the  General  ordered  the 
timber  to  be  felled  in  different  directions 
around  the  camp,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  an  sbattis,  and  the  body  of  the  trees 
split  and  leaned  over  a  strong  pole  sup- 
ported by  forks  or  some  high  stump, 
the  other  end  on  the  ground  at  an  an- 
gle of  30  degrees  elevation,  and  facing 
the  avenues  left  through  the  brush  or 
abattis  for  passage,  so  that  it  would  an- 
swer the  double  purpose  for  the  men  to 
lie  under  and  for  defence.    If  the  ene- 


my's Cavalry  had  come,  unless  support- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  infantry  or  artil- 
lery, they  could  not  have  forced  the 
camp. 

Major  Davie,  at  his  station  near  Wax- 
haw  creek  by  his  scouts  discovered  a 
party  of  the  British  were  advancing  up 
the  road  from  Camden,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  an  express  to  General  Sum- 
ter, who,  by  this  time,  had  intelligence 
that  the  party  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river  had  entered  Rocky  Mount.  On 
the  17th  July  be  marched  to  Waxhaw, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  Davie's  Cav- 
alry. The  place  being  unfavorable  for 
support,  en  the  18th  he  marched  down 
Waxhaw  creek  on  the  South  side  past 
Waxhaw  Meeting  House*  to  a  Dr. 
Harper's  plantation,  who  was  said  to  be 
disaffected.  The  horses  were  turned 
into  a  green  cornfield,  not  having  prov- 
ender for  the  whole,  upwards  of  700. 
Early  on  the  19th,  the  party  of  obser- 
vation near  the  enemy  communicated 
that  they  had  marched  from  below  the 
Hanging  Rock  creek  the  road  towards 
Charlotte.  The  horses  were  caught  in 
great  haste,  and  marched  briskly  to  gain 
the  ford  on  the  Waxhaw  Creek  before 
the  enemy,  (there  being  no  convenient 
ford  below.)  and  they  halted  at  noon 
about  six  miles  farther  on.  It  was  ex- 
pected they  would  move  on  in  the  eve 
ning  or  night,  and  a  disposition  was 
made  for  their  reception.  Major  Davie's 


*  Waxhaw  Meeting  House  was  at  this  time 
thejhospital  for  the  survivors  of  those  'who 
were  wounded  at  Bufoid's  dei'-Vg*  about  80  L. 
number,  and  being  between  .•»  two  armies, 
were  neglected  in  nurses,  medical  assistance, 
and  suitable  provisions.  Perhaps  a  more  com- 
plicated scene  of  misery,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  was  not  exhibited  in  the  whole  war. 
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Cavalry  and  100  gun  men  were  placed 
opposite  the  ford  on  the  North  side  of 
the  creek,  and  upwards  of  500  South  of 
the  creek,  about  30  poles  West  of  the 
road,  in  a  thick  wood  where  Cavalry 
could  not  act,  and  continued  in  this  po- 
sition until  next  morning,  but  the  ene- 
my did  not  move.  If  they  had  advan- 
ced, they  were  to  have  let  them  pass 
until  they  encountered  the  party  with 
Major  Davie,  when  those  with  General 
Sumter  were  to  have  moved  from  their 
concealed  position  and  attack  them  in 
flank  and  rear.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can force,they  must  have  been  destroyed. 
Neither  Cavairy  nor  artillery  could  have 
been  of  service  to  them.  It  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  his  camp,  and  asLordRawdon  when 
here  before  had  consumed  the  forage  at 
the  neighboring  farms,  General  Sumter 
moved  back  on  the  road  to  Charlotte  16 
miles,  to  Clem's  Branch,  and  encamped 
where  he  could  draw  his  supplies  from 
the  fertile  settlement  of  Providence  on 
his  left. 

He  continued  in  this  place  near  a 
week ;  the  number  of  his  men  daily 
diminished.  While  he  kept  moving, 
and  they  expected  to  meet  the  enemy , 
they  kept  with  him  ;  but  whenever  they 
came  to  attend  only  to  the  dull  routine 
of  camp  duty,  such  as  mounting,  re 
lieving  and  standing  guard,  and  endur- 
ing privations,  they  became  discontent' 
cd,  and  those  in  a  convenient  distance 
went  home,  and  others  to  the  houses  of 
their  acquaintances,  having  no  camp 
equipage  or  utensils  but  what  each  man 
brought  with  him.  Though  the  officers 
had  rolls  of  their  companies,  they  were 
seldom  called,  and  they   could  not  tell 


who  were  present,  except  as  they  saw 
them  in  camp. 

This  was  the  first  practical  lesson  to 
our  commanders  of  Militia,  showing 
that  while  they  kept  in  motion  and  the 
men  expected  that  something  would  be 
achieved,  they  continued  with  the  army, 
but  a  few  days  stationed  in  camps,  they 
became  discontented  and  would  scatter, 
and  of  those  who  staid,  the  carele  sand 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  duty  of 
guards  was  performed  afforded  no  secu- 
rity to  the  camp.  Of  this  experience 
Gen.  Sumter  and  other  officers  availed 
themselves  afterwards  to  the  end  of  the 
waK. 

By  the  25th  of  July,  he  had  not  with 
htm  more  than  100  men,  and  he  sent 
out  some  of  them  through  the  adjoin- 
ing settlements,  giving  uodce  to  all  to 
repair  to  camp,  that  he  intended  to  at- 
tack the  enemy.  By  the  28th,  such 
numbers  joined  as  induced  him  to 
march.  It  was  known  that  the  main 
party  of  the  enemy  were  at  Hanging 
Rock  Creek,  and  a  de.achment  at  Rocky 
Mount  on  the.  West  of  the  Catawba. 
He  decided  on  attacking  the  latte',  and 
crossed  over  the  Catawba  with  that  view. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August  he  arrived 
at  thai  place,  situated  on  thy  lop  of  a 
high  hill,  on  the  West  side  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, just  below  the  mouth  of  R  cky 
Creek,  (three  miles  below  where  now 
stands  the  United  States  establishment.) 
and  the  base  of  the  Mount  is  bounded 
by  tiie  river  on  the  East,  and  the  creek 
on  the  North.  The  log  buildings,  which 
were  fortified  with  abattis  and  had  loop 
holes  to  shoot  through,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount,  and  was  held  by 
Col.  Turnbull  with  a  party  of  British 
and  some  Tories,  supposed  150  in  the 
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whole.  The  sl©pe  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  gradual,  and  nearly  equal  on  all 
sides,  and  the  land  cleared.  There  was 
no  swell  in  the  ground  to  shelter  them 
from  the  enemy's  fire,  except  on  the 
West  side  a  ledge  of  blackish  kind  of 
rocks  at  the  distance  of  140  yards  from 
the  houses.  The  men  were  drawn  up 
'in  a  line  below  these  rocks,  and  advan- 
ced up  to  them  and  a  party  sent  round 
on' each  flank.  A  brisk  fire  commen- 
ced on  both  ^ides,  which  lasted  a  con 
siderable  time,  and  great  exertions  were 
made  by  the  assailants  to  discover  some 
point  where  they  might  carry  ihe  works 
but  found  iliem  equally  difficult  at  all 
points.  The  enemy  were  under  cover 
in  the  fortified  buildings  and  sustained 
but  little  damage  from  the  Americans, 
and  the  rocks  were  not  so  extensive  as 
to  shelter  th  m  (nun  the  fife  of  the 
British.  The  General,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  lake  the  place  without  artillery 
to  batter  the  house*,  onlcied  a  retreat 
Col.  Andrew  Neal,  (of  York,  S.  C.)  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  and  much 
regretted,  and  two  other.-*  were  killed 
and  six  wounded.*  The  eneny  did 
not  attempt  to  annoy  him  on  the  re- 
treat. 


*  Among  the  wounded  was  Alexander 
hay nes,  ypt  living  in  the  South  end  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who,  having  fired  his  rifle  twice,  from 
behind  the  rocks,  hrd  loaded  his  gun  the  third 
tune,  and  peeping  past  the  side  of  the  black 
rock  for  an  object,  his  face  being  white,  became 
an  object  tor  the  enemy's  marksmen,  one  of 
whom  shot  him  under  the  eye,  the  ball  ranged 
under  the  brain,  but  missed  the  vetebra  of  the 
neck.  It  was  thought  he  was  killed,  but  seeing 
life  was  in  him,  when  they  were  about  to  retire 
his  acquaintances  carried  him  off.  He  was  cu- 
red, though  he  lost  his  eye.  It  run.  out  shortly 
after  he  was  wounded. 


He  moved  up  the  river,  and  the  next 
day  crossed  at  Land's  Ford,  where  he 
met  Col.  Irwin  from  Mecklenburg,  with 
a  considerable  reinforcement,  who  had 
not  had  time  to  join  earlier  after  the 
order  issued  at  Clem's  Branch,  25th 
July.  By  slow  movements  he  kept  up 
Waxhaw  Cieek  until  he  forwarded  his 
wounded  to  the  hospital  at  Charlotte. 
Some  other  small  parties  continued  to 
join,  and  he  detrmined  to  attack  the  en- 
emy at  Hanging  Rock.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  his  men  while  marching 
aud  fighting,  and  fighting  and  march- 
ing, would  keep  with  him,  but  to  encamp 
and  remain  stationary,  he  might  calcu- 
late with  certainty  that  his  force  would 
diminish  ;  therefore,  if  he  failed  in  his 
enterprise,  the  loss  to  the  country  would 
only  be  those  who  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  remainder  might  be 
"Wganized  in  a  short  time  as  formidably 
as  before.  If  he  succeeded,  it  would 
considerably  weaken  the  enemy's  effec- 
tive force,  and  have  considerable  weight 
in  the  operations  which  he  expected 
shortly  would  take  place.  Having  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  circum- 
stances would  permit,  the  General  or- 
dered the  troops  to  march  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  5th  of  August,  with  a  view 
to  attack  the  enemy  early  on  the  next 
morning.  The  enemy's  force  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  500,  and  upwards 
of  half  were  Regulars. 

Gen.  Sumter  marched  in  the  night 
16  miles,  and  early  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust the  sound  of  horse  bells,  and  the 
smokesettling  along  the  valley  of  Hang- 
ing Rock  creek,  apprized  them  that 
they  were  near  the  enemy's  encamp- 
ment. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — Whilst  chroni- 
cling notable  events  in  the  past  and 
present  history  of  the  Old  North  State, 
it  may  not  b,  inappropriate  that  you 
shoulddevote  a  brief  space  in  the  Mag- 
azine to  recording  the  progress  of  her 
vigorous  and  rapidly  developing  young 
daughter  of  the  west.  The  two  are  in- 
separably connected  in  their  earlier  an- 
nals, and,  though  now  less  intimately 
united,  assuredly,  as  members"  of  a 
common  sisterhood  of  republics,  their 
interests  can  never  become  antagonistic. 
Indeed,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  will  in  some  sense  flatter  the 
maternal  pride  of  our  honored  parent 
Staie,  to  hear  occasionally  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  her  hopeful  offspring ; 
and  if  you  will  pardon  the  vanity  of 
the  intimation — that  she  may  receive  a 
timely  incentive  to  renewed  exertion, 
from  contrasting  the  achievements  of  a 
people  yet  in  their  infancy  with  whai 
she,  with  all  her  ancient  prestige  and 
greater  experience,  is  accomplishing. 

We  purpose  then,  in  so  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  this  article  will  admit  of  it, 
to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  per- 
manent progress,  actuating  the  people 
of  Tennessee.  That  same  daring  enter- 
prise which  led  the  hardy  pioneers  to 
cross  the  rugged  mountains  and  battle 
with  the  savage  beast  and  more  fero- 
cious savage  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Holston  and  Cumberland,  has  ever 
characterized  their  descendants.  Wbeth 
er  you  behold  them  following  their  un- 
Vol.  V.— No.  1.— B. 


onquerable   Jackson    through   an  un- 
known   wilderness   to   repel  a  haug  ty 
invader,  or  going   forth    at  the    call  of 
their  country  to  chastise  an  insolent  foe 
abroad — whether    driving   their    live- 
stock over  hundreds  of  weary  miles,  or 
launching  the  perilous  raft  upon  their 
flood-swollen  rivers,  to  return  richly  la- 
den   with   well-earned    treasure    from 
southern    markets — whether   chopping 
out  an   humble    hut   in  the   forest,  or 
rearing  the   most   magnificent   ed  fice 
ever  dedicated  as  a  state  capitol — they 
are,  alike   impelled    by  that  energetic 
enterprise  which   almost   conquers  suc- 
cess. Under  its  inspiration  some  of  them 
have  become  the  most  renowned  among 
heroes — the  most   profound  of  states- 
men —most  eloquent  orators — eminent 
scholars— distinguished  financiers — suc- 
cessful agriculturists — shrewdest  trades- 
men— most  desperate   villains  and  un- 
relenting monsters.  It  has  entailed  upon 
us  the  disgrace  of,  having   produced  a 
John  A.  Murrell,  and  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  home  of  a  James  K.  Polk. 
It  constitutes  a  vast  motive  power  which 
rightly  directed  will  waft  us  safely  and 
triumphantly  along  the  stream  of  time, 
but  which  perverted,  will   as   certainly 
lead  on  to  ruin  ! 

Heretofore,  our  action  has  partaken 
of  youthful  precipitancy,  and  aimiess 
adventure — maiked  rather  for  brillian- 
cy of  execution  than  fo  he  nsistency 
and  genuine  worth  of  the  ends  aimed 
at.  Hence  the  various  exciting  and 
meaningless  revolutions  through  wh;ch 
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we  have  passed.  At  one  time  religious 
fanaticism  spread  over  the  land  ;  and 
forthwith  everyone  caught  the  infection, 
embraced  a  favorite  creed,  and  with 
characteristic  fervor  neglecting  every- 
thing else,  joined  in  the  proselyting  ma- 
nia ;  not  once  pausing  to  reflect  that 
all  permanent  reforms  must  be  gradu- 
al— that  the  multitudes  are  regenerated 
by  the  determined  uprightness  of  the 
individuals  composing  them — and  that 
the  true  christian  exerts  his  most  pow- 
erful influence  by  making  his  life  an  ex- 
ample of  humble  piety  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  by  calm  discussion  and  per- 
suasion. Carried  away  by  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm— a  praiseworthy  desire  for  the 
national  welfare,  and  forgetting  that  the 
genuine  happiness  and  greatness  of  a 
nation  consist  in  the  full  development 
of  all  its  parts,  that  our  republic  can 
only  be  truly  prosperous  and  powerful, 
when  the  states  stand  forth  in  harmoni- 
ous perfection  ;  we  have  divided  madly 
upon  political  issues,  and,  for  years, 
have  been  squandering  treasure  and 
talents  in  the  prosecution  of  a  partisan 
warfare  unnaturally  vindictive  in  its 
bearing  and  most  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results. 

However,  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  that 
these,  the  follies  of  youthful  inexperi- 
ence and  misguided  zeal  have  passed, 
never  again  to  be  repeated  ;  that  each 
one,  by  self-cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, will  strive  to  qualify  himself  for 
ele\  ating  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
his  fellows  by  rational  and  sure  means, 
rather  than  by  running  wild  with  vis- 
ionary dreams  of  immediate  and  univer- 
sal reform ;  that,  instead  of  rearing 
^hickory  poles"  and  "log  cabins,"  and 
huzzaing,  an   infuriated    rabble,  after 


demagogues  and  office-seekers,  the  peo- 
ple will  be  content,  calmly  and  unsullied 
with  party  rancor,  to  decide  between 
the  political  issues  presented,  at  all 
times  consulting  the  true  interests  of 
the  nation ;  in  short,  that  henceforth 
our  energies  may  be  earnestly  devoted 
to  developing  the  vast  and  varied  re- 
sources of  the  State — physically,  intel- 
lectually, socially  ! 

The  first  fruits  of  such  a  spirit  of 
genuine  progress  may  already  be  ob- 
served. The  miner's  pick  is  daily  rous- 
ing from  their  antedeluvian  beds  her 
rich  o/es  of  iron  and  copper,  while  soon 
the  bu>y  whirl  of  spindles,  the  sharp 
screaking  of  the  saw  and  plane,  or  the 
low,  constant  hum  of  the  mill,  will  be 
heard  wherever  there  is  a  falling  stream 
or  a  supply  of  coal.  Our  fine  public 
roads  and  turnpikes  have,  for  years, 
been  the  subject  of  special  praise  with 
travellers  through  the  south-west,  but 
even  with  these  increased  facilities  for 
transportation,  many  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  country  remained  compar- 
atively inaccessible  and  glutted  with 
produce.  But  within  a  short  time,  what 
a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  as- 
pect of  affairs !  The  iron-horse  comes 
snorting  and  bounding  along,  scouring 
over  the  level  plain,  leaping  the  fearful 
chasm,  and  piercing  the  rock-ribbed 
hills; — and  forthwith  those  secluded 
vales  find  themselves  near  neighbors  to 
the  thronged  mart;  business  springs  up 
and  the  gladsome  smile  and  cheerful 
stir  of  active  life  are  seen  where  late 
dull  monotony  and  listless  indolence 
reigned  supreme. 

What  with  the  different  rail-roadsr 
projected  and  in  operation  in  our  State, 
it  will  ere  long  have  been  effected  that 
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the  remotest  counties  shall  find  a  ready 
market  for  all  their  surplus  produce ; 
thus  imparting  to  productive  energy 
generally  such  an  impulse  as  that  its 
results  can  scarce  be  imagined.  Espe- 
cially are  the  great  mechanical  and  ag- 
ricultural interests  thus  promoted.  The 
greater  demand  not  only  increases  the 
quantity,  but  improves  the  quality  of 
articles  offered.  The  finest  productions 
will  always  command  the  most  ready 
sale  and  highest  prices  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence competition  to  excel  springs  up. 
Greater  ingenuity  and  skill  are  elicited 
upon  the  part  of  mechanics  ;  while  far- 
mers become  emulous  to  produce  the 
finest  stock,  the  best  cotton,  hemp  and 
grains.  But  in  order  to  do  this  they 
must  impart  superior  animals — must 
experiment  in  improving  their  kinds  of 
seed,  and  in  drawing  forth  the  utmost 
fertilizing  capacity  of  their  soils. 

Hence,  it  is  most  becoming  that,  sy- 
nonomously  with  the  establishment  of 
a  well  regulated  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, those  county  and  State 
fairs,  in  which  so  great  an  interest  is 
now  being  taken,  have  been  instituted- 
Aside  from  the  renewed  interest  awa- 
kened in  our  great  leading  pursuits, 
they  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
enabling  those  from  remote  parts  of  the 
land  to  compare  notes  and  improve  up- 
on their  different  plans  of  operation. 
For  whilst  it  is  hardly  possible  that  one 
person  should  test  all  systems,  it  may 
be  that  all  have  been  tried  by  different 
individuals,  and  from  comparing  them 
in  their  results,  the  best  may  be  adop- 
ted. But  by  far  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult will  be  the  conviction  with  the 
working  classes,  that  enlightened  enter- 
prise alone  can  be  eminently  successful— 


that  "  knowledge  is  power"  as  well  in 
the  work-sbop  and  at  the  plow,  as  in  the 
halls  of  learning. 

That  they  will  be  successfully  contin- 
ued to  the  promotion  of  these  great  ob- 
jects, no  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  thus  far, 
can  doubt.  We  regard  them  "a  fixed 
fact;"  and  while  indulging  still  brighter 
anticipations  as  to  their  future  influence, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  advancing 
prosperity  and  growing  strength  of  our 
people  cannot  be  better  evinced  than  by 
referring  to  the  brilliant  display  at  the 
first  biennial  State  Fair,  held  during  the 
first  week  in  this  month.  > 

It  was,  indeed,  such  an  exhibition  as 
every  Tennessean  may  justly  be  proud 
of — an  argument,  in  proof  of  internal 
vitality  and  strength,  that  beggars  all 
description ;  to  be  fully  felt,  it  should 
have  been  seen.  No  one  could  witness 
but  with  wonder,  much  less  interest, 
the  variety  and  perfections  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  productions  pre- 
sented :  improved  crushers,  grinders, 
threshers,  plows  and  harrows — the  fin- 
est specimens  of  grains,  hemp,  cotton 
and  wool — hogs  eight  feet  long,  and 
weighing  a  thousand  pounds,  sheep  as 
fine  of  fleece  as  cashmere,  cattle  mules 
and  horses,  adapted  to  every  purpose, 
and  of  the  utmost  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion :  all  the  result  of  native  indus- 
try and  ingenuity.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  day  was  the  last; — appro- 
priated to  the  showing  of  harness  and 
saddle  horses,  and  to  equestrianship  bj 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Fair 
Grounds  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
one  glancing  around  upon  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  the  land  crowded  togeth- 
er upon  the  tiers  of  seats  encircling  the 
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contestant*,  might  have  been  reminded 
of  the  times  when  thousands  were  wont 
thus  to  crowd  to  the  Amphitheatre  of 
old  !     But  how  different  the  objects  for 
which  they  assembled  !     These  to  shout 
over  the  bloody  strifes  of  infuriated  wild 
beasts;  those   to   admire  the  tractable- 
ness  and  docility  of  useful  domestic  an- 
imals.    The  one  to  applaud  men  vying 
in  brutality  with  the  brutes  themselves : 
the  other  to  admire   the   noble  results 
of  system    and   practiced   skill.     And 
amply    were    they  repaid  the  trouble  of 
attending,  in  witnessing  most  excellent 
performances.     The  prizes  for  best  bug- 
gy and   carriage   horses    were  warmly 
contested:  the  noble  animals  appearing 
to  partake  of  the  excitement,  animating 
both  drivers  and  beholders,  and  perform- 
ing evolutions   truly    surprising.     For 
premium  for  best  saddle  horse,  the  con- 
test  was  even   more  interesting ;  and 
when   the  lady  competitors  came  for- 
ward to  display  their  skill  in  equestrian- 
ship,  they  were  received  with  an  enthu- 
siastic shout,   by   the  excited  crowd. 
They  were  mounted   upon  steeds  that 
they  had  n  ve>  before  ridden,  and  most 
gracefully  and  perfectly  did  they  control 
them.     The  premium  was  at  last  won 
by  a  young  lady  from   the   Hermitage 
district.     After  this  the  premiums  were 
awarded  and  the  large  crowd  dispersed; 
the  spectators  more  than  satisfied,  and 
.  the  contestants   determined  to  present 
such  claims  at  the  next  fair  as  will  cer- 
tainly gain  the  prize. 

And  now  let  us  passe  and  inquire 
what  is  the  philosophy  of  all  this  ?  Is 
it  all  vain  show,  or  what  does  it  mean  ? 
It  indicates  life,  advancement,  power. 
It  shows  that  the  laboring  thousands — 
*  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,"  are 


aroused,  aDd  upon  the  right  suhject.  It 
means  that  the  great  natural  resources- 
of  the  State  are  being  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  made  to  minister  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  race.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  not  been  been 
entirely  unmindful  that  man  has  higher 
wants  than  those  of  the  mere  animal ; 
hence  a  commendable  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  general  education  is  daily 
upon  the  increase.  The  legislature  has 
already  made  some  favorable  moves 
while  Memphis  and  Nashville  have  taken 
the  lead  in  successfully  establishing  a 
system  of  free  schools,  inferior  to  none, 
and  which,  we  confidently  hope,  will  ere 
long  become  the  policy  of  the  State.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  development 
of  States  like  that  of  individuals  must 
be  three-fold — physical,  intellectual  and 
moraL  The  undue  predominance  of 
any  one  of  these  elements  is  as  ruinous, 
and  should  be  considered  as  great  a 
deformity,  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 
The  Jews  were  eminently  a  moral  peo- 
ple, Tyre  and  Carthage  were  physically 
great,  Greece  flourished  as  an  intellec- 
tual prodigy,  and  Rome  was  a  physico- 
intellectual  monster :  history  records 
their  fate.  If  we  would  avoid  the  rock 
upon  which  they  went  down,  we  must 
shun  their  errors. 

This  triune  development  only  can 
bring  us  safety !  Let  us  make  it  our 
aim  as  individuals ;  let  us  strive  for  it 
as  States  ;  let  us  achieve  it  as  a  nation  I 
For  thus  alone  can  we  hope  for  unity  of 
aim  or  concert  of  action  as  a  people  ; 
thus  alone  can  we  become  truly  power- 
ful and  imperishable. 

SYCAvlINE. 
Nashville,  Tenn,  Oct.  25tb,  '55. 
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BY    GIBBON    WILLIAMSON. 


"  Thou  shalt  down  the  stream  of  truth's  historic  page, 
From  clime  to  clime  descend,  from  age  to  age." 


To  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Univer- 
sity N.  C,  this  Vol.  is  respectfully 
dedicated  by  the  author,  in  the  con- 
fident belief,  that  against  the  numer- 
ous and  fascinating  allurements  which, 
beset  their  pathway,  it  will  be  a  shield 
•and  buckler;  and  in  their  ardent  as- 
pirations after  wit  and  good  fellow- 
ship, literature  and  science,  if  proper- 
ly studied  and  strictly  followed,  it 
will  prove  a  faithful  chart  for  con- 
ducting them  to  the  haven  of  their 
wishes. 

PREFACE. 
All  events  wliicti  can  be  any  way  he 
useful  or  instructive  to  posterity  should 
be  preserved  firopa  oblivion,  especially 
when  the  means  of  preservation  are  so 
cheap  and  ample.  In  other  places  re 
corders  of  worthy  deeds  are  not  want- 
ing. It  is  only  here  in  our  favored 
State,  so  rich  in  all  historic  lore,  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  unaccouu  able 
Inkewarmness  in  regard  to  preserving 
those  things  which  will  give  us  honor 
and  glory  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The 
cause  of  this  apathy  or  indifference  is 
beyond  my  ken.  It  cannot  be  from  a 
want  of  ability  and  industry,  for  no 
people  possess  these  great  requisite-  for 
historic  investigation  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  we.  In  proof  of  this  I  have 
only  to  appeal  to   the   names  of  those 


whose  heads  and  hands  have  embel- 
lished the  walks  of  fiction  and  poetry, 
and  labored  so  triumphantly  in  the 
Halls  of  Legislation.  The. fear  of  being 
accused  of  boastful  pride  and  unbecom- 
ing biagadocius,  and  that  characteristic 
"f  our  people,  retiring  unassuming 
modesty,  have  been  great  obstacles  for 
the  historic  genius  and  talent  of  the 
Staie  to  surmount,  have  chuked  the 
trumpet  of  our  fame,  and  prevented  the 
bestowal  of  the  just  meed  of  praise, 
which  upon  a  knowledge  of  our  great 
achievements,  would  have  been  cheer- 
fully awarded  by  all  mankind.  In  at- 
tempting to  hand  down  to  remote  ages 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Clubs,  and  their 
aid  in  promoting  sc  olarship  and  gOod 
morals  in  the  University,  I  shall  vi-y  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  modesty,  and 
disregard  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  envy, 
jealousy  and  littleness.  The  classic 
pen  of  Mr.  Spectator  has  immortalized 
the  clubs  of  his  clay,  and  receives  the 
thanks  of  millions  for  his  labors  ;  it  is 
just  then,  to  presume  that  he  who  does' 
the  same  kind  office  for  our  Univ.  Clubs, 
will  obtain  a  like  reward.  Critics  may 
cant  and  rant  over  my  production — 
wiseacres  may  judge  and  condemn 
hem,  but  their  elaborate  nonsense  will 
he  unheeded  by  me.  I  shall  abide  my 
time,  confidently   expecting  that  if  the 
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present  age  shall  do  me  injustice  pos- 
terity will  reverse  the  decree,  and  give 
me  the  praise  and  honor  due. 

GIB.  WmSon. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Clubs  were  first  introduced, into  the 
University  of  N.  C.  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty — during  the  presidency  of  ex-Gov. 
Swain  and  the  Bursarship  of  Dr.  E. 
Mitchell.  To  whom  the  University,  the 
State,  and  it  may  be  the  world  are  in- 
debted for  this  service,  is  not  now 
known,  and  it  is  feared  that  he,  like 
other  friends  of  humanity  and  learning, 
may  "descend  to  the  dust  from  whence 
he  sprung,  unwept,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung." 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
writer,  to  wrest  the  name  of  the  im- 
mortal founder  of  our  associations,  from 
the  things  that  perish  and  are  forgotten, 
without  success.  But  in  order  to  do 
justice,  in  some  measure,  to  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  times,  one  of 
our  most  flourishing  clubs  proposes  to 
erect  to  his  memory  a  stupendous  mon- 
ument composed  of  a  rare  stone,*  found 
I  believe  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.     It 

is  to  be  located  150  yards  a  little  S.  W. 
i 

of  the  College   Chapel,   near  the  scene 
of  some  of  his  greatest  performances. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Club,  are  well  known 
to  us,  but  a?  most  of  them  are  still  alive 
it  would  not  be   in  good  taste  to  insert 


*  Known  among  geologists  as  the  Co- 
prolite. 


their  names  here.  Let  them  pass  from 
earth,  and  then  their  worthy  deeds, 
trumpet-tongued,  will  speak  their 
praises.  Wherever  they  were  they 
were  known  and  read  of  all  men,  for 
each  and  every  one  of  them  woie  upon 
his  breast  the  badge  of  his  order — a 
golden  crescent  attached  to  a  perpen- 
dicular pin,  and  inscribed  with  the  Eng- 
lish letters,  "G.  A.  V."  As  to  what 
these  letters  mean,  I  am  nor  at  liberty 
to  state,  even  if  I  knew.  They  are  the 
secret  thunder,  the  charm  of  the  Club, 
and  any  one  divulging  the  meaning 
of  the  same,  would  deserve  the  death 
and  shame  of  a  traitor. 

The  enemies  of  the  Club  contended 
that  its  great  object  was  drinking  and 
swearing,  as  the  members  of  it,  were 
known  to  excel  in  nothing  else.  This 
groundless  accusation  was  brought  by 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  other 
hypocrites  who  affected  to  despise  all 
the  creature  comforts  of  life,  and  all- 
freedom  of  speech.  The  real  object  of 
the  Club,  was,  of  course,  the  encourag- 
ing of  learning  and  the  engendering  of 
good  fellowship  and  sociability. 

A  trivial  occurrence  was  very  dis- 
astrous to  this  Club.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers were  seen  spending  an  evening 
with  much  hilarity,  and  summoned  be- 
fore the  executive  officers  of  college,  on 
a  charge  of  drunkenness,  lound  guilty r 
and  sent  off  "o»  suspicion."  The  few 
members  behind,  struggled  for  some 
time  to  keep  up  the  Club,  but  it  finally 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER  IN. 
The  association  just  mentioned  was 
the  great  and  honored  progenitor  of  all 
our  University  Clubs.     Being  once  in*- 
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troduced,  they  had  the  power  of  propa- 
gating themselves  with  surprising  fe- 
cundity. Even  while  the  "G.  A.  V." 
was  struggling  and  swearing  in  the 
death  grasp  of  king  alcohol,"  (as  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  said,)  two  others 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  On  one 
morning  of  every  week,  at  least,  a  young 
man  or  two  might  have  been  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a  knot  of  students,  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  college  buildings, 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  Approach- 
ing, you  might  hav^  seen  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  scrutiny  and  admiration, 
was  a  breast-pin  of  curious  workman- 
ship, inscribed  with  Greek  characters 
indicative  of  (he  possessors  of  the  wear- 
ers. The  professors  of  these  jewels 
looked  decidedly  well  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing invested  three  or  four  or  five  dol- 
lars in  the  purchase  of  these  much  ad- 
mired ornaments.  While  the  behold- 
ers looked  on  covetously,  their  eyes 
saying  as  plainly  as  eyes  can  say:  ''I'll 
have  one  if  monpy  can  buy  it."  And  I 
verily  believe  that  these  resolutions  of 
their  eyes  were  carried  out  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  for  as  soon  as  they  could 
fix  upon  the  shape,  color,  size,  and 
motto,  (always  Greek,  and  hard  to  come 
at,)  of  their  pins,  and  could  have  them 
manufactured,  every  crook  and  cranny 
in  the  village,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret,  was  turned  into  a  club-room ; 
80  that  one  fellow  who  had  no  relish 
for  liquor  and  cigars,  wit  and  good  fel- 
lowship, declared  in  a  harangue  which 
he  made  against  all  Clubs,  l'that  there 
were  not  twenty  men  in  College  who 
ha  I  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  This 
fellow,  through  sheer  envy,  wished  to 
invok'  the  strong  arm  of  the  two  Liter- 
ary Societies,  for  the  suppression  of  the 


secret  associations,  and  as  their  invinci- 
bility can  be  shown,  by  noticing  in  de- 
tail his  proceedings,  I  propose  to  do  so 
in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

There  was  in  regulation  in  the  two 
Literary  Societies,  forbidding  their  fel- 
lows from  sitting  as  regular  members 
of  any  other  Literary  Club  or  associa- 
tion, during  their  membership — "Mo- 
rose Jack"  (His  name  was  John 
S  nith — let  it  be  "damned  to  everlast- 
ing fame,")  wished  to  tske  advantage 
of  this,  and  arraign  the  Clubists  before 
the  societies,  for  the  violation  of  a  vital 
regulation.  Obtaining  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen  :  I  am  actuated  in  the 
cause  I  pursue  by  no  motives  of  self- 
interest.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  by  it.  I  may  lose  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  three  fourths  of 
College  by  my  op;  os  tion  to  these  dar- 
ling Clubs,  the  hot-beds  of  faction  and 
small  vices.  But  I've  not  calculated 
the  losses  to  myself,  I  am  determined 
to  do  my  duty  to  my  society,  and  this 
determination  will  not  suffer  me  to  al- 
low these  Clubs  and  their  train  of  evils 
to  pa  s  unnoticed.  Contrary  to  estab- 
lished ru'es,  these  chVbs  estrange  the 
affections  of  the  members  from  their 
respective  Societies,  and  p  ace  them  on 
themselves,  then  by  counter  regulations 
compel  them  to  swear  allegiance,  and 
render  that  obedience  to  themselves, 
which  is  only  due  to  the  Literary  So- 
cieties. Then  follow  a  neglect  of  So- 
ciety duties,  a  disregard  for  Society 
laws,  and  finally  a  con. erupt  for  and  a 
hostility  to  the  Society  and  all  its 
machinery. 
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Here  the  P.  P.  of  the  D.  K.  E.  arose 
and  blandly  denied  that  clubs  were  of 
a  literary  character.  They  had  a  high 
er  object — ihe  promotion  of  wit  and 
good  fellowship. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  responded 
Smith,  'T  hope  it  is  so.  But  who  makes 
this  statement  ?  Tlie  offenders  them- 
selves. Can  their  testimony  be  credit- 
ed? Does  any  disinterested  witness 
corroborate  the  s  atement  ?  Let  us  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  statement,  the 
clubists  will  not  gain  much  by  the  ad- 
mission. I  was  dull,  not  to  infer  the 
non  literary  character  of  Clubs,  from 
observing  their  members,  for  by  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them.  I  nowcharge 
them  with  being  the  nurseries  of  fac- 
tions, the  fomenters  of  discord  in  the 
Institution.  Deny  this  if  you  can.  Can 
twenty  or  thirty  clubs  exist  in  a  College 
where  there  are  two  Literary  Societies, 
which  bestow  honors  on  their  members, 
without  engendering  factions  and  par- 
ties ?  Each  and  every  clubist  will  be 
huzzaing,  and  electioneering  for  his 
boon  compan;on  in  wit  aDdgood  fellow- 
ship to  fill  all  the  offices  in  College. — 
There  will  be  as  many  factions  as  there 
are  clubs,  unless  they  are  shrewd  enough 
to  fuse,  but  still  there  w  II  be  left  after 
the  fusion,  enough  parties  and  factions 
to  disgrace  any  Literary  Institution  in 
the  worM.  'Literature,'  (says  Judge 
Murphy,)  has  no  factions.  Good  taste 
no  parties."  Cliew  upon  this  ye  clubists, 
and  digest  it  if  you  can.  Factions  and 
brawls  in  a  Literary  Institution,  are  as 
unbecoming  as  quarreling  and  fighting 
of  christians  over  the  sacram  ntal  ta- 
ble. 

But  it    is  said,  clubs   foster  wit  anrl 
sociability,  and   cement   friendships.— 


This  is  claiming  a   great  deal  for  them. 
But  is  it  true  ?     As  for  wit  the  clubists 
themselves  are  living  examples  to  the 
contrary.     It  has  not  been  fostered  in 
them  certainly.     Besides,  is  wit  such  a 
sneaking,    skulking  thing   that  it  only 
sparkles   and    dazzles   in    club-rooms, 
reeking  with    the  fumes   of  Cavendish 
and   old    Manongahela  ?      If  so,  clubs 
are  necessary  to  its    existeree;  but  if  it 
springs  naturally  from  the  brain  of  its 
possessor,    and    goes   careering  boldly 
along  street  and  highway,  over  palace 
and  hali,  we  need  no  sue  >  nurseries  for 
it.     As  for  their  fostering  sociability,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  College  is  not  a  place 
fur  exercising  the    social   qualities,  but 
rather  a  place  for  exercising  the  social 
qualities,  but  rather  a  place  f  r  resirain- 
ing  them.     If  young   men  are  here  for 
that  purpose,  the_y  have  certainly  select- 
ed a  bad  location.  I  suggest  a  removal 
to  so'iie  famous  watering  place  or  city, 
— "Makes  and    cements   friendships?" 
Phoo!      Whoever    heard    of   making 
friends  by  statute,  or  cementing  friend- 
ships by  bye-laws  and  club  constitutions 
and  charters?      We  will  have  no  more 
wars  or  rumors  of  wars.       Let  us  send 
the  bill  gerentssome  of  these  all-p  w- 
erful  by-laws  and    constitutions,  vn  Inch 
will  render  them  as  peaceful  as  lambs, 
as  harmless  as   doves,  and  as    wise    as 
serpents.     Now  gentlemen,  I  have  tried 
to  discharge  my  duty  to  the  Instiiut  on 
and  to   my    society.      At  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,, when  the  gallant  Nelson  was 
nobly  bearing  down  on  the  enemy,  rear 
admiral     Collingwood     reminded    him 
that  no  watchword    had    been  given — 
'England,'  said    he,  'expects  every  titan 
to  do  his   duty."      So   the    Institution 
and  the  Societies  expect  every  man  to 
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do  his  duty  to  them.  If  you  do,  the 
result  will  be  glorious.  Ify-udonut 
it  will  be  shameful  to  you  and  not 
creditable  to  the  Society." 

Thus  spoke  John  Smith.  The  P.  P. 
of  the  D.  K.  E.  completely  silenced  him 
and  all  opposition  to  the  Clubs,  by 
calmly  re  marking  that  these  were  the 
babblings  of  envy,  ignorance  and  ill 
humor  that  the  speaker,  Smith,  had  no 
knowleclge  of  Clubs,  and  if  he  had  the 
infinite  littleness  of  his  soul  would  pre- 
vent him  from  appreciating  them.  It 
was  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  reason 
to  enter  into  a  defeuce  of  such  useful 
institutions  as  clubs.  Their  deeds  should 
be  their  advocates.  Posterity  their  eulo- 
gist." >- 

CHAPTER  V. 

After  this  stupid  opposition ;  our 
clubs  rapidly  increased  in  power  and 
numbers.  They  seemed  to  be  a  fruh- 
ful  vine  planted  by  the  rivers  of  living 
wat-r.  The  "Delta  Kappa  Epsil<>n," 
was  the  favorite  of  the  polite  gentle- 
men, who  had  a  disregard  amounting 
almost  to  contempt  for  dull  text-bo  k~, 
but  spent  the  most  of  their  time  over 
the  polite  literature  of  the  day,  and  at 
some  fashionable  saloons,  kept  bv  some 
free  gentlemen  of  color.  When  thev 
appeared  in  public,  they  were  adorned 
wiih  canes,  gloves,  and  ponderous 
chains,  their  clothes  and  bodies,  mean- 
time, possessing  a  painful  rigidity.  They 
were  leaders  of  the  fashions,  and  were 
looked  unon  as  being  as  good  and  as 
high  authority  in  the  beau  monde,  as 
Godey.  To  their  honor,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  they  were  the  first  in  these  parts 
to  proscribe  duck-bill  boots,  and  take 
to  truncated  toes.     To  the  great  joy  of 


pretty  feet  and  well-turned  insteps,  and 
to  the  keen  distress  of  spiay  feet  and 
box  ankles  they  introduced  low  quar- 
tered shoes  and  striped  stockings.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  they  fol- 
lowed with  untiring  perseverance  the 
numerous  changes  of  the  inconstant 
shirt  collar.  But  it  is  impossible,  e\en 
if  I  had  iron  sinews,  and  Methuselah's 
years,  to  recount  all  their  actions.  I 
record  only  the  most  prominent  and 
wonderful. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Those  of  the  "Phi  Gamma  Delta" 
order,  affected  a  rigid  morality,  and 
lashed  with  unsparing  hands  the  iuno- 
cent  follies  and  small  vires  of  the  times. 
They  were  so  zealous  in  behalf  of  vir- 
tue that  they  followed  vice  to  its  hid- 
den couching  places,  and  there  like 
good  and  faithful  physicians,  adminis- 
tered clinical  lectures  and  remedies. — 
S'-nie  of  these  cultivated  with  untiring 
care  and  diligence  the  beauty  of  th  ir 
complexions,  whi.-kers  and  teeth.  The 
President  kept  his  room  night  and  day 
fur  two  or  three  weeks  preceding  Com- 
mencement, in  order  to  give  his  skin 
that  softness  and  delicacy  of  tint,  so  de- 
sirable and  so  much  sought  after.  This 
exped'ent  failing,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  rolled  in  wet  blankets,  and  finally  in 
warm  mush  poultices,wbich  brought  out 
the  colors  finely.  Indeed  had  it  not 
been  for  his  roan  eyelashes,  and  rusty- 
nail-like  heir,  he  would  have  been  the 
beau  of  the  Ball-room.  As  it  whs  he 
was  only  second  fiddle.  These  gentle- 
tlemen  all  laid  claims  to  fine  taste  and 
great  critical  acumen,  and  decided  up- 
on the  merits  and  demerits  of  literary 
aspirants,  with   a  Jeffrey-like  ease  and 
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presumption.  They  believen  with  Pope 
that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  and  consequently  each  one  spent 
the  most  of  his  tim^  in  contemplating 
the  wonders  of  his  own  mind  and  body; 
which  was  the  occasion  of  John  Smith's 
saying  that  "they  were  in  .self  adoring 
pride  securely  mailed."  And  their  pin 
disappearing  suddenly,  he  remarked, 
that  the  whole  club  had  gone  off  in  a 
fit  of  swelling  like  the  frog  in  the  fable. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  other  Clubs  famous  in  College 
in  those  days,  were  three  in  number. — 
I  can't  call  to  mind  just  now,  the  in- 
scriptions on  their  pins.  One  was  noted 
for  its  awful  ceremony  of  initiation. — 
Chains,  coffins  and  other  instruments  of 
terror  were  used,  and  groans  and  sighs 
uttered,  from  which  circumstance  one 
of  the  letters  on  their  pins  was  a  Psi. 
The  members  of  another  were  not  noted 
particularly,  and  like  the  others  were 
distinguished  only  by  their  breast- 
marks  from  the  vulgar  herd.  They 
were  called  "good  fellows,"  too  lazy  to 
excel  in  Greek,  too  sensible  to  carouse, 
and  too  unambitious  to  meet  the  fate  of 
Caesar.  They  were  notorious  from  one 
fact — pancakes,  pies,potatoes,  beef,  ham, 
eggs,  and  all  tdibies  were  before  them, 
"as  a  vapor  which  appeareth  bat  a  lit- 
tle while  and  then  passeth  away." — 
John  Smith  suggested  that  Eta  on  their 
breast-mark,  (which  was  shaped  hke  a 
huge  gourd  seed  with  a  protuberance 
upon  it,)  was  indicative  of  this  propen- 
sity for  eatin<j.  The  last  but  not  least 
wjtsjtnown  as  the  "Skulls  and  Bones." 
frsSL Jthe^ctevice  on  thj3ir_pjns,  which 
was  two  leg  bones  crossing ....eac-  other 
at  acute  angles,  with  a  skull  "smiling 


horribly  a  ghostly  smile"  overlooking 
the  whole.  "The  marrowless  leg-bones," 
said  Smith,  denoted  that  the  same  bones 
in  the  legs  of  the  members  were  hollow, 
and  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
camel's  hump,  i.  e.,  a  reservoir  for  stor- 
ing away  something  to  drink.  The 
brainless  skull  denoted  that  "their  domes 
of  thought  and  palace  of  the  soul"  was 
empty — was  denuded  of  its  furniture. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  Club, 
attracted  much  attention,  by  their  ef- 
forts in  mathematics,  the  teachers  of 
which  declared  in  their  semi-annual  re- 
port, that  they  could  not  teach  them 
any  longer,  unless  some  change  should 
take  place.  . 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  pin  which  is  the  nucleus,  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  the  Club,  much 
depends.  Therefore  much  care,  stu- 
dy and  research  are  spent  upon  it. 
Its  shape  mu>t  be  becoming,  its  de- 
vice striking,  and  its  Greek  letters 
apropos.  It  is  the  bait,  with  which 
they  fish  for  the  uninitiated,  and  there- 
fore must  be  grand,  gay,  glittering  and 
gaudy,  in  order  that  they  may  swallow 
it  greedily,  and  be  jerked  into  the  Club. 
If  it  is  dull-looking  and  vulgar,  it  af- 
fords no  temptation  to  the  small  fry, 
and  they  instantly  swarm  off  after  more 
alluring  bait.  I  have  known  clubs  on 
account  of  this  defect  to  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  while  others  more  judi- 
cious in  respect  of  pins,  were  over-run 
by  the  influx  of  new  members.  For  in- 
stance the  club,  whose  pin  was  marked 
with  Roman  letters,  peri-hed  simply  be- 
cause it  had  not  a  flattering,  seducing, 
decoying  pin.  Roman  letters  will  not 
do.     Mark  it.      The  club  whose  motto 
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is  mysterious  looking  Greek,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  wearer  is  well  versed 
in  the  language  of  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes, can't  fail.  There  is  a  venerable 
potency  about  these  outlandish  looking 
letters,  which  awfully  impresses  the 
minds  of  the  beholders  with  the  belief 
that  the  possessors  are  really  Magicians, 
Prophets  or  Free  Mason*.  When  he 
revisits  home  aft^r  a  session's  labor,  his 
mother  and  relations  wonder  and  gaze 
with  admiration,  while  his  father  eiated 
with  the  idea  that  h;s  son  is  an  adept 
in  Greek,  forgives  him  for  spending  ien 
dollars  for  a  shirt  bosom  decoration,  sig- 
nificant of  his  attainments.  Again  the 
Alpha,  Sigma,  Sigma  club,  (whose 
device  is  the  animal  which  rebuked  the 
son  of  Beor;  standing  c  ose  to  t'ie 
wheel  of  a  tread  mill;  indicating  that 
to  find  the  buried  spoil,  we  must  delve 
and  toil  in  the  classic  fields  with  the 
same  patience  and  indurance  that  the 
ass  exhibits  while  trudging  in  the 
mill  wheel,)  is  very  flourishing.  Al- 
so the  Delia  Phi,  whose  device  is  the 
moon  (in  the  same  phasn  as  when  the 
valiant  Norval  pursued  the  barbarians  on 
the  Grampian  Hills,)  surrounded  by  a- 
bout  half  dozen  stars  ;  showing  that  the 
members  in  company  with  Newton,  Her- 
schel  and  Copernicus  are  di-eiples  of  the 
Chaldean  ^Shepherds,  is  popular,  altho' 
Smith  hinted  that  Delia  Phi,  being 
interpreted  meant  "Dam  Phool."  The 
Delta,  Kappa,  Epsilon,  whose  device  is 
a  scroll,  showing  tnat  the  members  a>e 
familiar  with  all  things  written  from 
the  primer  and  newspaper  to  Coptic  and 
Sanscript  is  extremely  popular.  Smith 
thinks  the  interpretation  of  these  letters 
is  "Drink,  Kuss  and  Eat?  How  stu- 
pid !     How  ignorant ! ! 


This  c  apter  has  been  written  to 
show  founders  of  Clubs  how  important 
it  is  to  be  careful  in  the  matier  of 
pins. 

The  success  of  our  cause  depends 
upon  it.     Mark  it. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  have  extended  this  Vol.  beyond  the 
limits  intended  in  the  outset.  But  I 
have  been  led  on  unconsciously  by  the 
beauties  of  my  theme,  and  my  inthusiasin 
must  be  my  plea  before  my  readers. — 
In  the  2d  Vol.  which  will  be  prepared 
for  the  press  as  soon  as  possible,  I  pro- 
pose lilting  the  veil  of  sectesy  which 
envel"ps  some  of  our  clubs,  as  far  as  is 
consistent,  and  display  some  of  their 
honors — their  speeches,  poems,  essays, 
&c,  &c  The  3d  Vol.  will  be  devoted 
to  sketching  the  characters  of  some  of 
our  most  renowned  members.  The  4th 
to  the  influence  of  clubs  on  the  arts, 
schnces,  and  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provements of  the  people.  The  5th  to 
an  argument  showing  why  the  General 
'Government  shouljd  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  establishing  a  Central  Club,  and 
for  erecting  Club-Chambers.  The  6th 
to  a  plan  of  said  chambers  and  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  for  the  Central 
Cub.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  his- 
tory can  be  compressed  into  six  vol- 
umes which  wjjl  be  sold  for  five  dollars 
apiece,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  dol- 
lars, which  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
first  four  chapters.  Tiie  members  of 
all  the  Clubs  are  requested  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  work.  A  little  activity 
on  their  part,  will  give  it  a  universal 
circulation. 

END  OF  1ST  VOL. 
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HUGH    M'DONALD. 

r      (Continued  from  May  1855.) 


Tbis  young  man's  name  was  .  John 
MkKay.  We  inarched  on  umil  we  cross- 
ed the  Schuylkill,  on  the  lstday  of  July, 
1777.  We  then  went  up  the  river  a 
mile  and  a  half  and  encamped  in  a 
wood  within  two  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
whe;e  we  stayed  two  days;  while  there 
nine  of  us  weut  in  a  country  diess 
divss  to  Philadelphia  on  a  spree .  F^om 
the  Schuylkill,  we  marched  on  the  3d 
of  July,  to  the  Rising  Sun,  between 
PniLdelphia  and  G<-rmantown,  where 
we  j  dned  the  grand  army  under  Gen. 
Washington,  and  were  received  with 
the  salutation  of  thirteen  cannon,  each 
fired  thirteen  times,  besides  musketry. 
The  order  of  the  day  was  that  every 
man  sh  uld  wish  himself  and  put  on 
his  best  apparel,  powder  his  hair,  black 
his  shoes  and  boots,  and  be  ready  to 
fall  in  rank  at  8  o'clock,  which  was  done ; 
and  we,  together  with  the  grand  army, 
marched  to  the  Commons  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  we  were  formed  into  pla- 
toons of  sixteen  in  front,  and  maiched 
to  and  fro  in,  the  streets  until  about  11 
o'clock,  when  we  were  brought  to  order 
and  commenced  firing  with  our  mukets, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  military, 
both  by  land  and  water,  who,  fi>ed  13 
times  for  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
artillery  jarred  the  houses  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  glass  wa>  incessantly 
jingling  on  the  pavements  below,  and  at 
every  round,  our  arms  were  ordered, 
hats  were  pulled  off  and  three  cheers 
given — "  Huzza  !    Liberty   or   Death  !" 


After  the  firing  was  over,  we  were 
marched  back  to  the  commons  and 
formed  into  line  and  dressed,  when  the 
members  of  Congress  marched  out  of 
Philadelphia,  dressed  in  drab  colored 
clothing,  with  their  hair  craped  and 
powdered,  and,  beginning  at  the  right 
wing,  marched  in  front  of  the  army 
with  their  hats  off,  until  they  passed 
the  left  wing,  when  they  left  us  and  we 
marched  back  to  camp. 

I  cannot  proceed  without  observing 
that,  while  on  our  march  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  and  passing 
by  the  jail,  I  saw  through  the  grate 
which  was  as  red  as  acquafortis  could 
make  it,  the  visages  of  my  old  officers, 
in  my  first  campaign  at  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where 
the  brave  Donald  McLeod  fell,  but  had 
no  chance  to  speak  to  them  until  the 
next  day,  when  I  appeared  before  the 
window,  and  held  a  parley  wiih  them, 
"  for  old  acquaintance  sake,"  which  had 
liked  to  have  cost  me  my  life  at  a  fu- 
ture period  when  they  got  me  in  their 
power. 

After  seven  days  rest  at  camp,  we 
got  intelligence  that  a  British  fleet  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Howe,  was  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  We  marched  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill on  the  floating  bridge  and  down 
towards  Wilmington,  where  we  lay 
waiting  some  time  before  they  appeared. 
At  length,  five  ships  of  the  line  came 
sailing  up  the  river  with  a  lively  breeze 
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*rom  the  South.  A  seventy-four  enga- 
ged Mud  Fort  with  her  heavy  metal ; 
for  the  commander  of  the  fort,  knowing 
that  they  would  throw  their  booms 
(bombs  ?)  let  in  water  by  a  flood-gate, 
which  drowned  the  booms  (bombs  ?) 
Several  hot  balls  being  exchanged,  at 
length  a  shot  ball  from  ihe  fort  took 
her  magazine  and  sent  her  deck  so  high 
in  the  air  that  it  appeared  no  bigger 
to  us  than  a  small  card  table,  and  the 
men  were  dropping  off  from  it  as  it  went 
up,  like  crows  falling  down  into  the  riv- 
er, while  the  hull  lay  bursted  and  float- 
ing in  the  water.  This  disappointment 
caused  the  rest  to  fall  back  dowi  the 
river.  The  next  day  we  saw  her  with 
a  sloop  of  war  of  twenty-two  guns  in 
front,  which  did  not  stop  to  answer  the 
fort  until  she  got  opposite  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  fort,  when  she  turned  and 
gave  itabroadr-ide,  and  tore  about  thirty 
feet  of  it  down  level  with  the  ground. 
She  still  continued  her  firing  until  she 
tore  up  half  the  fort,  when  the  men  re- 
treated from  the  fort  through  the  mud, 
and  many  were  swallowed  up  iu  their 
precipitate  retreat  before  they  gained 
high  land.  The  ships  then  continued 
bfeair  course  up  the  river  five  miles 
higher  to  Red  Dank  Fort.  This  fort, 
and  the  Chivanxdefries,  and  large  chain 
across  the  river,  prevented  their  prog- 
ress any  higher  up  the  Delaware.  They 
fell  back  into  the  Chesapeake  again,  and 
came  up  in  another  arm  of  the  bay  to 
ward  Baltimore,  on  •  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  until  they  came  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Wilmington,  and  landed  there 
at  a  creek  called  the  Head  of  Elk. 

The  light  infantry  from  N.  C,  were 
oa  the  shore  6ring  at  them  every  oppor- 
tunity and  killing  some  ;  but  being  de- 


fended by  their  shipping  firing  over 
them,  we  could  not  do  them  much  dam- 
age. In  the  evening,  our  commander, 
Col.  Parker,  of  the  Virginia  line,  order- 
ed a  retreat,  which  brave  North  Caro- 
linians refused,  saying,  they  wished  to 
spend  what  ammunition  they  had  j,rid 
kill  more  of  them  before  they  would 
bring  their  arms  through  the  land  of 
liberty.  The  Col.  insisted  on  it,  telling 
them  to  let  them  alone  to-night  and 
meet  them  to-morrow  morning.  Then 
we  retreated  and  left  them  landing,  and 
went  about  five  miles  towards  Wilming- 
ton, where  we  encamped  until  day. 
Next  morning  we  ma<.!e  for  the 
place  where  we  left  them,  but  heard  no 
tidings  of  them,  nor  did  we  know  which 
way  they  went  until  we  were  told  that 
they  had  marched  for  Swede's  Ford 
on  Brandywine  Creek.  We  then  pur- 
sued them  and  joined  the  grand  army 
next  morning.  The  cavalry  of  North 
Carolina,  commanded  by  Capt.  Martin 
Phifer  and  Col.  Lee  of  the  Maryland 
cavalry,  with  a  party  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia militia,  met  them  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  creek  at  Swedes's  Fork,  and  caus- 
ed them  to  stop  until  the  grand  army 
came  up  and  began  to  cannonade.  The 
engagement  began  a  little  after  sunrise 
and  continued  all  day,  'tii  sunset,  inces- 
santly, with  the  muskets  and  artillery. 
They  made  an  attempt  seven  or  eight 
times  to  charge  upon  us  with  bayonets 
through  the  ford,  but  our  acute  marks- 
men, at  every  attempt,  filled  the  ford 
with  corpses  and  stained  the  pure  stream 
of  the  Brandywine  crimson  with  British 
blood,  repelling  the  few  survivors  at  ev- 
ery attempt.  About  dark,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington ordered  a  retreat,  leaving  the  ar- 
tillery cannonading  them  'til  about  mid- 
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night,  down  the  creek  to  Wilmington 
where  we  crossed,  who  (the  artillery  ?) 
overtook  us  next  morning  about  sunrise, 
and  pursued  the  stage  road,  and  got  to 
Chester  about  half  way  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington,  when  the  Gen- 
eral, riding  by  the  line,  gave  ord  rs  to 
the  different  commanding  officers  that  a 
halt  should  be  made  and  refreshment 
taken.  When  he  got  to  the  front  a  halt 
was  made  ;  some  had  made  their  fires, 
got  their  kettles  on  and  drawn  their 
provisions,  others  had  not,  when  news 
came  from  the  reconnoitering  party, 
that  the  British  had  left  the  battle 
ground  and  were  marching  towards  Lan- 
caster, where  the  Treasury  and  Congress 
had  removed  to  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore. We  were  anxiously  expecting  our 
yesterday's  breakfast,  when  the  General 
came  riding  along  and,  in  a  mild  and 
lovely  manner,  said  to  us,  "Boys,  we 
must  fast  to-day  as  well  as  yesterday. 
The  British  are  going  on  to  Lancaster 
where  our  all  is,  and  we  must  try  to 
head  them,  and  if  we  can,  frustrate  their 
designs."  We  threw  our  kettles  into 
the  waggons,  and,  by  4  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  headed  them  at  a  place 
called  the  White  Horse  tavern,  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Chester,  which  we 
travelled  between  8  in  the  morning  and 
4  in  the  evening,  when  we  drew  our  ar- 
my in  line  across  the  road  before  them 
and  took  refreshment,  the  provision 
waggons  coming  to  us  that  night  about 
midnight.  In  the  morning,  the  advan- 
ced guard  fired  two  rounds,  when  there 
fell  the  heaviest  rain  that  I  ever  saw 
before  or  since,  p-hich  completely  wet 
our  ammunition.  The  British  put  about 
and  went  to  Philadelphia,  which  they 
entered  next  day  in  the  evening,  with  a 
new  tune  on  their  band  of  music. 


Where  is  your  Congress  now  ? 
Where  is  your  Congress? 
They  have  left  us  Philadelphia, 
And  took  to  the  mountains. 

Gen.  Washington  then  marched  to- 
wards Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  marching  all  day  in  the  rain,  we 
came,  late  at  night,  to  a  creek  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  or  very  high  hill. 
The  front  making  a  halt,  I  very  well  re- 
member, that  the  platoon  in  which  I 
was,  halted  in  the  creek,  which  was  up 
to  my  oxters.  I  put  the  muzzle  of  my 
musket  down  in  the  creek,  and  resting 
my  head  on  the  butt  end,  fell  asleep.  The 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  punched  by 
some  person  behind  me,  and  my  file 
leader  was  gone  a  hundred  yards.  This 
caused  a  trot  in  the  whole  line  to  fill  the 
vacancy  which  my  weariness  had  occa- 
sioned. When  the  army  got  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  we  halted  and  made 
fires  about  midnight.  The  two  succeed- 
ing days  being  cloudy  and  foggy,  we 
.could  not  dry  our  powder  until  the  3d 
day,  which  being  fair,  we  got  paper  and 
our  wet  powder,  and,  drawing  from  the 
magazine  one  pound  of  fresh  powder  to 
every  two  of  damaged,  we  made  our  car- 
tridges all  anew  ;  and,  in  five  days  after 
we  came  here,  we  marched  to  a  place 
called  the  Long  Oaks,  forty-two  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  thirty-five  from 
Germauton.  During  our  continuance 
here  we  killed  many  British  parties  who 
came  out  of  town  robbing  and  plunder- 
ing the  poor  people  about  Philadelphia, 
We  were  in  parties  watching  our  oppor- 
tunity, and  often  took  them  by  surprise 
when  they  thought  there  was  no  danger 
near  them. 

While   we   stayed  here,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1777,  we  got  news  of  the 
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defeat  of  Gen.  Burgoine  by  Gen.  Gates 
and  Gen.  Arnold,  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
the  next  day  after,  being  the  9th,  we  re- 
joiced with  great  shouting  and  firing  a  1 
day,  our  officers  being  more  joyous  than 
the  commun  soldiers,  and  I  think  more 
80  than  was  necessary — prancing  and 
capering  about  everywhere  on  their  hor- 
ses, and  in  all  places  in  the  camp,  among 
the  artillery  as  well  as  infantry,  the  re- 
sult of  this  irregular  bustle  was  many  a 
hard  fall  from  their  horses,  which  were 
scared  by  the  thundering  of  the  artilery 


while  riding  by  it,  especially  by  our  ar- 
tillery from  Carolina  as  we  discharged 
our  cannon.  At  the  same  time,  a  Gen. 
Sterling,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Lord  S  erling,  of  the  New  England 
troops,  was  riding  near  our  artilery  on  a 
likely  bay  mare,  which  springing  side- 
ways from  under  him,  gave  him  a  very 
hard  fall.  After  lying  some  time,  he 
got  up,  shook  himself  like  a  great  water 
dog,  acknowledged  himself  not  hurt, 
but  walked  away  directly  to  his  quar- 
ters and  left  off  his  folly  for  that  night. 


MARTYRS  OF  PHILOSOPHY—I. 

MICHAEL  SERVETUS. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Servetus 
carried  his  spirit  of  innovation  into 
physiology  as  well  as  into  religion,  and 
ranks  among  those  who  claim  with 
Harvey  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  But  what  is  the  nature 
and  importance  of  his  works,  of  his 
doctrines,  of  his  heresies  and  of  his  char- 
acter, as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  martyr  ?  Did  he  limit 
himself  to  partial  negations,  or  did  he 
conceive  a  system  of  which  the  nega- 
tion of  the  Trinity  is  only  a  corollary  ? 
What  is  that  system,  its  origin,  its  des- 
tinies, its  real  import?  Such  are  the 
questions  asked  by  a  great  French  Met- 
aphysician, from  whom  we  borrow  all 
the  answers  to  these  queries,  and  most 
of  the  following  details. 

The  religious  opinions  of  Michael 
Servetus  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  his  contemporaries.  The  sect  of 
the  Servetists  had  followers  in  Germa- 
ny, in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy.  Closely 


united  to  Protestantism  and  toSocinian- 
ism,  the  heresy  of  Servetus  is  the  link 
which  connects  the  two  great  facts  of 
the  religious  impulse  which  rendered 
the  16th  century  of  such  moment  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Servetus  is  not  only  an  heresiarcb, 
he  is  also  a  philosopher,  and  one  of  the 
great  thinkers  who  first  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  Alexandrian  Platon- 
ism — that  flood  of  pantheistic  and  mys- 
tical ideas  which  agitated  in  vain  the 
noble  soul  of  Marselius  Ficinus,  misled 
Patrizzi,  ruined  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
led  Servetus  to  the  funeral  pile.  But 
what  distinguishes  him  from  pure  pla- 
tonists  and  gives  to  his  doctrine  a  very 
peculiar  cast  is,  his  attempt  to  combine 
his  new  platonic  pantheism  with  an  he- 
retical Christianity  ;  it  is  his  rational  de- 
ductions from  christian  mysteries,  and  a 
theory  of  Christ*  or  what  is  called  in 
Germany,  a  philosophical  Christology  ; 
nay,  a  pautheistic  Christology.   Viewed 
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in  this  light,  Servetus  is  not  only  the 
rival  and  ihe  victim  of  Calvin,  a  bold 
innovator  and  an  heresiaich,  but  a  plii 
losophical  and  pantheistic  theologian, 
ihe  precursor  of  Mallebianche  and  of 
Spmoza,ot  Schleirmacher  and  of  Sirauss 
We  lug  leave  now  to  continue  to 
repeat,  to  abridge,  to  translate  almosr 
:  word  for  word,  Saisset's  ver  ion  of  that 
great  .nan's  life. 

Michael  Servetus,  or  rather  Micael 
Serveio,  was  born  in  1509,  at  Villanne- 
va,  a  small  town  of  Arragou,  of  very 
honorable  parentage.  At  nineteen  he 
left  Spain  never  to  return. 

How  strange  was  the  destiny  of  those 
bold  innovators  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
Serveais,  Bruno,  Varnni !  Toulouse 
was  his  first  place  of  residence.  There 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law, 
which  he  soon  abandoned  for  that  oi 
the  bcriptures.  Luther's  Reformation 
was  already  agitating  the  nations  of  the 
Western  world.  The  soul  of  Servetus 
was  soon  kindled  with  the  "  unknown 
fire,"  and  from  that  day  he  devoted  his 
life  to  a  bold  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity.  In  1530  he  re- 
p  tire  I  10  the  very  hot-beds  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  after  "horrifying"  ^Eco 
iampa'lius,  Bucerand  Capito,  Zwinglius 
cursed  him,  and  called  him  "  the  wicked 
nii' I  ini-e'ab!' Spaniard."  Servetusap- 
p  ah  d  to  the  public  from  such  an  un- 
ju-4  anathema,  with  what  success  we 
kiio»v  not.  In  1531  he  published  his 
work  on  the  Variations  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  next  year  his  Dialogues.  The 
germ  of  the  whole  philosophical  and 
relig  ous  system  of  Servetus  is  contained 
in  these  two  books,  which  caused  such 
a  scandal  in  Germany,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  change  his  name  and  fly  to 
France. 


In  1533  we  find  him  in  Paris  study- 
ing Medicine  under  the  two  great  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  time,  Sylvius  and  Fer- 
nel.     He  was  soon  made  a  doctor  and 
acquired  great  repute  as  a  Professor  in 
the   College   of    the    Lombards.      He 
launched  at  once  into  Judicial  Astrolo- 
gy, and   discovered    the   circulation  of 
the  blood.     After  quarrelling  with  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Servetus  left  Paris 
to  wander  for  many  years  over  France 
and  Italy.     Without  a  home  and  often 
without   a   shelter  for   the  night,  and 
compelled  to  make  a   scanty  living  by 
writing    for   booksellers — the    greatest 
curse  that  can  ever  befall  a  thinker  and 
a  scholar — he  published    in  this  way  a 
good  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography 
and  an  Annotated  Bible.     At   last   he 
was  found  almost  starved  to  death  wan- 
dering in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  by  Paul- 
mier,  Arch-Bishop  of  Vienna,  who  otter- 
ed him  a  kind  and  liberal   hospitality- 
He  might  have  led    then  a  happy  life, 
for  Paulmier  was    a  scholar  and  Serve- 
tus' temper  was  mild  and  not  at  all  en- 
vious; but  at  Vienna  as  well  as  at  Par. 
is  and   at  Basle,  his  soul    was  wholly 
given  up  to  religious  speculations.     He 
thought  he  had  found  the  key  to  all  the 
difficulties  of  his  time;  not  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  reformation,  but  he 
thought  it  had  stopped  half  way.     He 
drempt  of  giving  it  a  new  impulse  and 
meditated  a  work  which  neither  Luther 
Zwinglius,  nor  Calvin  dared  give  to  the 
world — a  regenerated  Christianity,  built 
anew  from  the  base  to  the  tcp,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future,  which  in  his  benev- 
olent mind,  was  also  the  Christianity  of 
the   past.     His  ejes   were   fixed  upon 
Geneva.     The  an  h<>r  of  the  Christian 
Institutes,  the  legislator  of  Protestant- 
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ism,  appeared  to  him  the  man  the  mos: 
capable  of  adopting  his  ideas  and  ihe 
best  calculated  to  promote  his  pi ,.ns. 

To  convince  C  dvra  was  indeed  10 
carry  protestantism  and  change  the 
face  of  tlie  religious  wdrl  .  No  hing 
could  disulfide  bim  from  this  design. — 
Through  the  channel  of  a  bookseller  an 
active  correspondence  commenced  be 
tween  him  and  the  great  Reformer. — 
Both  sincere,'  but  both  proud,  they 
could  ni  t  agree.  Calvin,  who  was  not 
a  model  of  mildness  and  forbearance, 
soon  broke  off  ail  intercourse  with  him  ; 
Servetus  then  determined  to  publish 
the  great  work  he  had  been  meditating 
fot  many  years,  and  of  which  he  had 
communicated  some  parts  to  Calvin  and 
his  friend  Vi  i  et.  By  the  offer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  he  induced  two  French 
booksellers  to  print  and  spread  it  all 
over  Europe.  The  title  was  ominous 
enough — "  The  Restitution  of  Christi- 
anity"— {Christianismi  restitutio,  toti- 
us  Ecclesiae  opostol/cce  ad  sua  limina 
vocatio,  in  integrum  restituta  cognitions 
Dei,  fidei  Christi,  justified  tionis  nostra,, 
regeneratione  baptismi  et  coenoz  Domini 
maudveationis.  Restituto  denique  no 
bis  regno  ccelrsti,  Bubylonis  impice  cap- 
tivitate  soluta  et  anti  Christo  rum  suis 
penitus  destructo.)  Tue  heresy  was 
manifest  and  the  law  punished  heresi- 
archs  with  death  ;  through  pride,  per- 
haps, but  with  enthusiasm  and  an  irre- 
sistible desire  of  communicating  to  oth- 
ers what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  he 
rashly  sacrificed  a  life  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause. 

H  story  has  already  stigmatized  this 

horrible  tragedy,  and  will   han  I    down 

to  the  most  remote  ages    the  details  of 

a  bloody  deed  which  stamps  forever  the 
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name  and  the  tame  of  Calvin.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  in  the  very  words  ol  Giobon, 
that  "  ihe  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have 
been  envenomed  by  personal  malice, 
and  perhaps  envy.  He  ac  used  his  ad- 
versary before  their  common  enemi>s, 
the  Judge  of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  for 
his  destructii >n,  the  steied  tru>t-  of  a 
private  corre  pondence.  The  deed  of 
cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pre- 
tence of  danger  to  tie  church  or  state. 
In  his  pas-age  through  Geneva  Serve- 
tus was  a  harmless  sti  anger,  who  nei- 
ther preached,  nor  print-d,  nor  made 
proselytes."  After  escaping  t  e  blind 
vengeance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gy, Servetus  could  not  elude  the  atro- 
cious rancor  of  his  felloes  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Reformation,  led  as  they 
were,  by  his  implacable  enemy,  John 
Ca-vin.  Michael  Sprvetus  was  burnt 
olive  at  Geneva,  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  Protestantism,  in  broad  daylight,  on 
the  2V th  of  October,  1A  3.  He  died 
with  the  indomitable  cou  ag  of  a  true 
philosopher  and  the  noble  consta  y  of 
a  m  rtyr. 

To  understand  at  all  this  dreadful 
inundation  of  which  the  author  above 
cited,  sa}s  that  "he  was  more  deeply 
scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of 
Servetus  than  at  the  hecatombs  which 
have  blazed  m  the  Auto  da  Fes  of  Spain 
and  P<>  tugal,"  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
prehend how  contrary  hin  theology  was 
to  the  cause  of  Calvinism., 

His  starting  point  is,  that  God. con- 
sidered in  the  depth  of  his  uncreated 
essence  is  absolutely  indivisible.  Ser- 
vetus does  not  claim  to  have  invented 
this  doctrine,  he  borrowed  it  from  the 
Neo  Platonic  tradition  through  Ploti- 
nus  and  Porphyry,  Proclus  and  Hep- 
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toes  Irismegistes.  And  indeed,  this 
principle  of  the  al  Solute  indivisibility  of 
God  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  ah 
the  pantheistic  and  mutual  schools  of 
antiquity.  It  is  the  genius  of  mysti- 
cism to  see  in  all  the  foms  of  individ- 
ual life  only  fugitive  and  deceiving 
shadows  ;  in  life  it>elf,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  most  sublime  degree,  a  fruitless 
agitation,  and  to  conceive  above  that 
current  of  phenomena  whereiu  exis 
fence  divides  and  loses  itself,  a  princi- 
ple immovable,  simple,  pure,  free  from 
all  action,  from  all  division  in  which  all 
merges,  unites,  ai  d  idemifies  itself. — 
Pantheism  at  first  seems  to  be  animat- 
ed with  a  contrary  spirit.  Its  God  is 
ft  living  God;  he  acts,  developes  him 
«elf,  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  essence, 
mingles  with  nature,  is  nature  itself,  as- 
sumes all  iis  forms,  and  ascends  a'l  i,s 
degree*.  But  if  the  God  of  Pantheism 
5*  inseparable  from  nature,  for  this  ve- 
¥y  reason  he  may  be  said  to  have  no 
proper  and  distinct  life ;  he  manifests 
himself  only  under  the  condition  of 
space,  of  time  and  of  motion.  In  him- 
self he  is  no'  more  than  the  absolute 
■unity,  the  pure  being,  the  absolutely 
incomprehensible  and  indivisible  sub- 
stance; he  is  the  unkiiow*',  ii'6  ineffa 
t*le,  the  Infinite;  be  is  the  Abyss  of 
the  Chaldean,  ih  One  of  Plotinus,  the 
fiN-Som  of  the  Kabbafists.  So  that 
!*antbe;sm  and  Mysticism  which,  in 
other  respects,  are  so  different,  meet  in 
Ore  principle  of  the  absolute  indivisibil- 
ity of  *Gtai§.  Servetus  adopts  it  with 
slight  modifications,  however,  and  uses 
ft  with  extreme  ski!!  and  boldness  a- 
gainst  the  christian  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  tn  the  place  of  that  Trinity 
t&ieh  he  cannot  realize,  Servetus  con- 


ceives of  a  God,  one,  perfectly  simple, 
so  simple  in  tact,  that  10  take  him  in 
himself,  he  is  neiiher  mind,  spirit  nor 
love.  Y*  t,  between  tuch  a  Gi  d  in  his 
unalterable  simplicity  and  that  sea  of 
moving,  i  ivided,  aud  changing  exis- 
tence, a  link,  a  medium  is  required. — 
That  medium,   that   link,  is — IDEAS. 

Ideas  are  the  eternal  types  of  things. 
That  visible  world  in  which,  alas,  too 
often,  our  ihoughts  and  desires  dwell, 
and  which  bewitches  our  imagination, 
is  only  a  dim  image  of  an  indivisible 
and  nobler  universe.  If  there  be  in  the 
region  of  sense  a  thing  beautiful  and 
fruitful  above,  all  things,  it  is  light ;  but 
its  fugitive  brilliancy  is  always  mixed 
with  shades,  and  grows  pale  and  van- 
ishes away  before  the  eternal  and  pure 
splendors  of  the  uncreated  light.  Those 
very  objects  which  appear  in  our  world 
and  under  the  condition  of  limit,  of 
mixture  and  of  motion,  the  true  philos- 
opher contemplates  in  the  heart  of  the 
ideal,  pure,  simple,  infinite  immovable 
and  harmonious  universe. 

Ideas  are  not  only  inimitable  models 
and  abstract  essence  of  things  ;  they  are 
substantial  and  active  principles  ;  they 
lead  to  knowledge  and  existence  ;  while 
directiug  the  world  and  ruling  the 
mind  they  support  and  vivify  all  things. 

Thus  the  invisible  universe  of  ideas, 
although  distinct  from  the  visible  uni- 
verse, is  not  separated  from  it  but  per- 
vades it ;  just  as  ideas  are  not  separa- 
ted though  distinguished  from  God. — 
They  are  the  eternal  radiations  of  God 
as  the  sen  ible  world  is  the  eternal  rad- 
iation of  ideas.  What  the  ideas  are 
to  things,  God  is  to  the  ideas  themselves. 
Things  find  their  essence  and  unity  in 
ideas,  and  ideas  find  their  essence   and 
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unity  in  God.  God  indivisible  in  him- 
self, is  divided  in  ideas,  ideas  are  divi- 
ded in  things  (that  is,  in  the  nature  of 
ideas,  in  the  nature  of  things  &c.)  God, 
to  use  the  words  of  Servetus,  which  re- 
mind us  of  Plotimus  and  Spinoza,  God 
is  the  absolute  unity  which  "  unifies" 
all,  the  pure  esssence  which  essentiates 
all,  essentia  essentiaiis.  The  essence 
ai  d  unity  came  down  from  God  to 
ideas,  and  from  ideas  to  all  the  rest ; 
it  is  an  eternal  ocean  of  existence  of 
which  ideas  are  the  currents,  and  things 
the  waves. 

Finally,  there  are  three  worlds,  both 
united  and  distinct.  At  the  top  is  God, 
absolutely  simple  and  ineffable;  in  the 
middle  the  eternal  and  invisible  light 
of  ideas  ;  it  is  at.  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
that  beings  exist  and  move.  The  be- 
ings are  contained  in  the  ideas,  the  ideas 
are  contained  in  God,  God  is  all ;  all  is 
God  ;  all  is  conneett  d.  all  is  reciprocally 
pervaded,  and  the  supreme  law  of  ex- 
istence consists  in  universal  unity.  The 
unity  harmony  and  consubstantiality  of 
all  beings,  such  is  the  principle  which 
seduced  Servetus  as  it  had  seauced  Ta- 
bellius  and  Entycho*,  and  afterwards 
Bruno  and  Spinoza,  Sehelling  and  so 
many  others. 

Servetus  was  so  deeply  convinced  of! 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine  that  before 
his  judges  themselves,  in  the  face  of 
death,  ho  had  the  courage  to  confess  it. 
Calvin  who  had  made  of  his  pantheis- 
tic doctrines  the  principal  argument  in 
support  of  his  cruel  accusation,  asked 
him  at  the  Council  of  Geneva  "Doest 
thou  maintain  that  our  souls  are  sprigs 
of  the  divine  substance !"  "I  maintain 
it"  said  Servetus.  "  What  wretch  !"  ex- 
claimed Calvin  stamping  the  ground, 


"is  this  rock  God  !  is  it  God  I  am  tramp- 
ling under  foot!"  "Undoubiediy." — 
''Then  added  Calvin  ironically  :  'Devils 
themselres  contain  God."  "Doest  thou 
doubt  it?"  replied  S-rvetusiu  the  same 
manner,  thus  losing  all  prudence,  but 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than 
his  creed. 

Let  us  say,  again  in    the    lucid   and 
forcible  language  of  Emile  Saisset  how 
Servetus  connected  his  pantheisnc  met- 
aphysics wiih  a  theology  so  contrary  to 
the  word  and  spirituf  Christianity  a  Ser- 
vetus  started    fr««m   the  principle  that 
ail  precise  determination  is   repugnant 
to  the  rature  of  God.     The  negation  of 
ihe  divinity  of  Christ  was  the  unavoid- 
able  consequence  of  that  principle. — 
Did  he  accept  it  boldly  ?  did  he  reject 
it?     Neither.     He    tried   to  extenuate 
it,  and  in  this  lies  the  obscurity   of  his 
<hri>tology.     The  gist   of   all  the  diffi- 
culties is  in  the  fact  that  Servetus  wish- 
es to  be  at  the  same  time  both  a  chris- 
tian and  a  pantheist.     To  solve  this  in- 
soluble  problem,    to    acknowledge  in 
Christ  sdmethi  hg   more    than    a   man, 
without  seeing   in    him    God   himself* 
mysteriously  united  to  humanity,   Ser- 
vetus devises   his    theory   of  an  ideal 
Christ,  who  is  neither  God  nor  man,  but 
an  intermedium  between  man  and  God. 
This  is    the    central    idea,   the  type  of 
types,  the  .celestial  Adam,  the  model  of 
humanity  and  afterwards  of  all  beings. 
To   the   church,  Christ   is  a  God  ;  to 
pantheism,   God  js  only  a  man,  a  part 
of   nature.      Servetus   places   between 
the  Divinity  (tbe  inaccessible  sauctuary 
of  eternity  and  of  absolute  immobility) 
and  nature,  {the  region   of  motion,  of 
division  and  of  time,)  an  intermediate 
world,  viz:  th>at  of  ideas,  and- jaakgs 
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Christ  the  centre  of'  this  wo'rl  of  ideas 
In  this  way  he  fancies  he  en  conciliate 
ehristianity  an  i  pantheism  b»  corre,  t 
ing  and  in  adifying  both.  Tu  alt  rapt 
of  Servetus  to  escape  p  mtheism  i<  e  i 
dent.  H  ace  -*es  Z  'roastus  and  Her- 
mes Trismegstes  of  having  admitted 
between  Nature  and  God  too  immedi- 
ate an  u  don  ;  he  endeavors  to  preserve 
the  ideas  of  Creator  and  creature.  Ah 
beings,  says  he,  nre  undoubtedly  con- 
substantial  in  G'>d,  but  through  the  in- 
termedium of  ideas,  that  is  by  the  inter- 
medium of  Christ,  Christ  alone  is  the 
Son  of  G  id,  im  n^diately  beg  >tien  out. 
of  nis  subst'-mce;  the  other  beings  are 
the  sons  of  Go  I  only  through  adoption, 
and  thanks  to  the  in  diation  of  Christ, 
Christ  is  ihe  link  between  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  bridge  which  planks  over 
the  abyss  between  eternity  and  time, 
between  the  fini  e  and  the  infinite,  be- 
tween nature  and  God.  What  would 
God  be  without.  Christ?  An  inacces- 
sible principle,  recoiled  up  n  himself  in 
the  silent  depths  of  an  absolute  exis- 
tence, a  cause  without  effect,  a  snn 
without  light.  Ciri>t  is  the  light  of 
God,  his  most  pi'if-ct  manifestation,  his 
pu rest  i ra - ige,  his  person.  In  i h i s  se n sp, 
Christ  is  i lie  equal  of  God;  he  is  Go  I 
himself,  but.  a  visible  God,  partaking  of 
the  creature,  con  amingin  hims.  If  both 
humanity  and  all  the  b  ings  of  ihe  uni 
verse.  It  is  from  Go. I  that  every  thing 
emanates;  it  is  towards  him  that  ever, 
thing  returns ;  lie  is  the  cause,  the 
model  and  ihe  en'l  of  ail  beings,  every 
thing  is  "unified"  in  him,  and  he  uni- 
fies everything  in  Go].  Servetus  un- 
folds this  idea  with  a  real  enthusiasm  ; 
it  is  the  pi  rot  of  lds  whole  doctrine. — 
By  it  he  pretends  to  restore  Christianity 
to  its  primiiive  purit\,  to  explain  all 
its  dogmas,  harmonize  them  with  a  pu- 
rifid  panthei-m,  wi  h  the  traditions  of 
all  n  tions,  the  symbol  of  all  worships 
and  the  forma  ion  of  all  systems. — 
Whatever  be  the  opinion  we  may  en 
tertain  in  regard   to    the   principles  of  j 


his  undertaking  neither  sincerity  m  hi» 
faith  nor  n  beness  in  bis  enthusiasm, 
a  certain  profundity  of  views  a>.d  ori- 
ginality of  ideas,  can  be  justh  denied 
to  him.  It  is  clear  that  this  theory  of 
Christ  radically  destroyed  the  dogma 
of  the.  Incarnation  as  the  doctrine  of 
S-rvetus  on  th  indivisihily  of  God  de- 
stroyed the  dogma  of  ihe  Trinity,  as  his 
conception  of  an  intelligible  world, 
(nundus  intelligibilis,)  which  emanates 
from  God  by  a  necessary  law  and  re- 
flects Inm  eternally  in  the  visiole  world, 
sapped  the  basis  <>f  the  dogma  of  crea- 
tion. Ah  the  metaphysics  of  Christian- 
ity were  thereby  overthrown.  Does 
Servetus  respect  any  more  tiie  chri-ti  iB 
e  hies,  the  root  of  wliich  is  the  dogma 
oi  redemp  i  >n  !  Far  from  it.  Serve- 
tus admits,  indeed,  of  a  primitive  fau  t, 
an  abasement  of  human  nature  in  Ad- 
am, but  he  rejects  the  idea  of  an  here- 
ditary transmission  of  the  original  sin 
and  suppresses  the  consequence  of  bap- 
tism in  mants.  He  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  of  grace  for  salva- 
tion. In  this  way  he  saves  both  Mahom- 
etans and  Pagans  and  ad  those  who 
live  according  to  natural  laws.  In  fine, 
Christ  is  an  idea,  the  eternal  idea  of 
humanity,  the  incarnation  reduced  to  a 
superior  form  of  that  idea;  the  fall  of 
Adam  an  ah  sem<-nt  of  human  nature, 
and  universal  redemption  when  that 
nature  will  have  returned  to  its  primi-  \ 
tive  purity,  such  is  the  Christianity  of 
Servetus. 

Strike  out  the  pantheistic  metaphys- 
ics wii  ch  he.  borrowed  from  the  New 
Platonic  School,  and  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  that  radical  negation  of  all 
Christian  dogmas.  Keep  only  that  ve- 
ry negation  and  you  have  Socimanism. 
On  this  londnion  alone  could  the  doc- 
trines of  Michael  Servetus  become  pop- 
ular. Entangled  in  the  depth  and 
subtlety  ot  its  transcendental  concep- 
tions, in  Servetus  it  was  only  a  philoso- 
phy ;  freed  from  al:  that  tram,  and 
brought  down  to  he  simplest  conse- 
quenc  s,  wiih  S  cinu.-,  it  became  a  re- 
ligion— but  what  a  religion  ! 
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If,  at  the  close  of  any  given  year  you  will  ex- 
amine the  register  of  the  librarian  of  any  of  the 
literary  societies  in  college  you  will  fin<l  a  most 
without  exception,  that  those  who  havy  taken 
out  most  books  have  accomplished  lenst  in  pre- 
paring the  mind  for  future  usefulness.— 2 odd'" 
/student'*  Manueo. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  p  esumption 
in  us,  not  to  say  vanity,  to  elevate  cur- 
s' elves  to  the  dignity  of  advisers.  We  are 
too  well  versed  in  the  opinions  of  those 
about  us,  and  too  sensible  of  our  own 
need  of  counselors  to  make  such  an  at- 
tempt. Yet  we  hope  we  shall  be  pardon- 
ed for  making  use  of  this  opportunity  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  most  popular  errors  in  regard 
to  libraries. 

Every  thing  that  is  truly  valuable  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  liable  to  be 
abused.  That  libraries  should  form  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule  is  more 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  The 
•clothes  which  we  wear,  the  food  which 
we  eat,  the  water  which  we  drink,  if  used 
improperly  are  productive  of  evil,  but  it 
would  be  folly  for  as  to  argue  from  thence 
the  inutility  of  these  blessings.  They 
are  to  the  physical,  what  libraries  ave  to 
the  intellectual  man.  As  far  then  as  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  benefit  of  libra- 
ries is  concerned,  we  have  no  idea  of  say- 
ing any  thing  against  them.  No  one,  we 
presume,would  pretend  to  den}'  their  utili- 
ty. They  are  dictionaries  to  literary  men, 
invaluable  aids  to  students,  and  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  rational  enjoyment  to 
men  of  business  during  their  leisure  mo- 
ments. They  give  a  reputation  to  litera- 
ry societies  and  institutions,  and  without 
them  all  attempts  to  engage  men  of  learn- 
ing, or  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, or  to  disseminate  knowledge  through 
a  community  are  unavailing.     They  even 


exert  a  perceptible  moral  influence. — 
Wherever  in  our  country  libraries  are 
most  abundant  and  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion most  ample,  there  the  least  number 
of  crimes  is  committed  and  the  people 
are  more  enlightened  and  more  enterpris- 
ing and  more  virtuous. 

It  was  once  aptly  remarked  by  a  cer- 
tain literary  gentleman  that  he  never 
feared  to  meet  any  one  who  owned  a  large 
library.  The  reason  given  was  that  such 
a  man's  knowledge  was  never  accurate, 
never  profound  and  never  well  digested- 
The  cause  of  this  is  plain.  One  who  has 
a  multitude  of  books  around  him  will  be 
tempted  to  pass  from  one  to  another  so 
rapidly,  and  to  crowd  the  mind  with  so 
many  facts  that  the  over-burdened  mem- 
ory, disdaining  to  be  imposed  on,  will  re- 
fuse entirely  to  act,  or  if  at  all,  to  act  so 
capriciously  that  all  the  practical  ends  of 
such  knowledge  are  lost  On  the  other 
hand,  one  with  a  few  books  will  read  and 
re-read  them  until  every  fact  is  obtained, 
every  argument  mustered,  every  form  of 
expression  noted,  and  every  word  studied. 
Knowledge  acquired  in  this  manner  is 
knowledge  indeed.  The  mind  revels  in 
its  possessions — is  buoyant,  grasping  and 
inquiring,  and  feels  its  strength  regularly 
and  constantly  increasing.  It  sees  clear- 
ly every  thing  that  is  placed  before  it,  the 
bogs  and  mists  being  dispelled  by  the 
splendor  and  intensity  of  its  visions.  To 
apply  it  to  our  own  situation,  suppose  a 
young  man  wishes  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  his  time  while  in  college.  Of 
course  he  will  spend  the  far  better  por- 
tion of  it  on  his  text-books.  There  will, 
however,  be  always  some  spare  moments 
which  he  rightly  thinks  can  be  profitably 
employed  in  reading.  After  looking  over 
the  library  for  sometime,  he  determines 
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to  spend  all  the  odd  moments  for  four 
years  on  the  history  of  his  own  country 
and  that  of  England.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  a  very 
respectable  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
histories  of  both  countries.  The  ques- 
tion is,  has  he  not  profited  more  by  the 
use  of  the  library  than  one  who  has  learn- 
ed the  title-pages  of  more  than  half  the 
volumes — can  talk  learnedly  of  Pabelais' 
inestimable  Life  of  Gargantua,  of  Frois- 
sarts  Chronicles,  of  Dante's  Divina  Come- 
dia — has  drilled  his  mind  by  reading  Eu- 
gene Aram  and  Traverley — can  tell  the 
exact  spot  where  Ellen  met  Fitz  James 
■ — knows  exactly  how  Mrs.  Caudle's  bed 
was  sitting  when  she  delivered  her  "Cur- 
tain Lectures,"  and  knows  a  great  deal 
about  every  history.  Indeed  to  the  un- 
initiated he  appears  a  perfect  prodigy  of 
learning.  Now  we  do  not  see  how  any 
rational  mind  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  decide  which  course  is  the  wiser.  We 
grant  that  if  a  college  reputation  is  all 
that  one  seeks,  if  he  is  indifferent  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and  wish- 
es to  know  something  of  every  thing  and 
not  much  about  any  thing,  if  he  is  desir- 
ous of  being  pedantic  and  shallow  and 
showy,  undoubtedly  he  will  best  secure 
his  aims  by  spending  a  half-hour  on  every 
different  book. 

Reading  in  college,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  not  done  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  thoroughly 
mastering  the  subject  under  consideration 
as  for  the  purpose  of  <  orlecting  materials 
for  debate.  To  silence  an  opponent  and 
apparently  to  controvert  his  propositions, 
to  establish  paradoxical  conclusions,  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  an  able  and  ingenious 
disputant  is  at  present  the  prevailing  pas- 
sion in  college.  And  it  makes  but  little 
difference  in  the  reputation  of  a  debater 
whether  he  dses  his  own  arguments  or 
those  of  another.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
be  able  to  speak  with  grace  and  fluency, 
and  at  times  like  Belial  to 


The  better  reason." 


•  "Make  the  worse  appear, 


Now  surely  such  a  course  as  this  can- 
not in  the  end  prove  of  any  permanent 
value.  The  learned  Bacon  in  an  essay  on 
reading,  speaks  particularly  against  this 
practice.  "Read  not,"  says  he,  "to  con- 
tradict and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course, but  to  weigh  and  consider."  And 
unless  students  "weigh  and  consider," 
and  search  for  truth  while  reading,  their 
attainments  will  do  little  else  than  con- 
fuse and  perplex  when  the  stern  duties  of 
life  shall  call  upon  them  for  action. 

Another  error  fatal  to  all  solid  improve- 
ment, which  we  are  happy  to  state,  does 
not  prevail  to  a  great  extent  among  us,  is 
that  the  greater  the  amount  read,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  knowledge  received 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
quality.  Now  a  good  quality  and  a  great 
quantity  of  books  are  by  no  means  con- 
vertible terms.  A  few  books  of  good 
quality  well-read  will  furnish  more  in- 
formation than  a  whole  ocean  of  yellow- 
back pamphlets  filled  with  vapid,  sickly 
ideas,  windy  words  and  maudlin  senti- 
mentalities. And  strange  to  say,  among 
some  this  passes  for  fashionable  litera- 
ture. Hobbes  once  remarked  that  if  he 
had  read  as  much  as  his  contemporaries 
he  would  have  been  as  great  a  fool  as 
they  wore.  If  reading  in  the  time  of 
Hobbes  had  a  tendency  to  make  one  a 
fool,  we  think  its  tendency  now  is  to 
make  him  a  madman. 

We  aim  to  do  nothing  at  this  time  but 
to  point  out  the  evil.  The  remedy  must 
originate  with  the  followers  of  the  evil. — 
It  were  well  to  look  about  us  and  see  if 
we  are  acting  wisely ;  whether  in  our  at- 
tempt to  grasp  every  thing  we  do  not  fail 
to  grasp  anything. 

Character  vs.  Profession. — Whatever 
the  design  may  be  either  in  Painting  or 
Poetry,  a  certain  fitness  and  adaptation 
of  parts  as  conducing  to  the  perfection  of 
some  grand  whole,  is  always  to  be  ob- 
served.    Indeed  not  only  in  the  fine  arts, 
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but  wherever  mechanical  skill  may  be  ex- 
erted, or  ingenuity  exercised,  even  in  the 
ruder  appliances  of  life,  harmony  and  pro- 
portion of  elements — the  adequacy  of 
causes  to  the  production  of  a  desired  ef- 
fect, is  the  highest  aim  of  the  artist.  That 
such  a  law  exists  need  only  be  mention- 
ed ;  else  how  could  he  fore-know  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors,  whence  would  he  re- 
ceive encouragement  to  strive  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  given  object,  upon  what 
other  data  could  he  hope  for  success  ? — 
Success!  Ah,  word,  pregnant  with  vol- 
umes of  unwritten  history  !  What  feeble 
hopes  thy  warmth  has  unfolded  into  full 
blooming  realities — what  buoyant  expec- 
tations thy  chilling  absence  has  blasted 
in  the  bud  !  Thy  crowning  smile  has 
made  heroes  of  lawless  usurpers, — mar- 
tyrs of  the  fallen  advocates  of  a  living 
faith — immortal  patriots  of  despised  re- 
bels. Without  thee  Columbus  would 
have  died,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
a  poor  lunatic ; — Franklin  would  have 
been  a  dreaming  Alchemist; — Morse,  a 
theorizing  Ericson  ! 

But  since  success  is  so  desirable — yea, 
indispensable,  in  the  the  pursuits  of  life ; 
and  since  the  means  for  attaining  it  are 
so  evident,  why  so  many  lamentable  fail- 
ures ?  Why,  in  glancing  over  our  flour- 
ishing land,  teeming  with  its  numberless 
swarms  of  active,  energetic  citizens,  do 
we  behold  so  many  idle  drones,  clinging 
n  moral  blight  upon  the  community  ?  In 
every  direction  are  to  be  found  represen- 
tatives of  that  very  numerous  class  who 
have  unfortunately  "mistaken  their  call- 
ing ; — fine  looking  young  M.  D's.  and  L. 
L.  B's.  who  have  studied  Law,  or  Medi- 
cine only  as  an  accomplishment  ; — pious 
would-be  divines,  who  aspired  to  grace 
that  highest  and  holiest  professions,  but 
who  after  "being  admitted  to  orders," 
have  most  unaccountably  degenerated  in- 
to occasional  exhorters  or  third  rate  class 
— leaders  ; — prospective  Presidents  and 
Congressmen  figuring  as  thread-bare  poli- 


ticians ; — men  of  liberal  education  and 
rare  accomplishments  occupying  the  en- 
viable position  of  broken-down  peda- 
gogues ; — the  once  athletic  sons  of  sturdy 
farmers  and  mechanics,  but  who  were  too 
proud  to  manage  a  firm  or  drive  a  ane, 
now  attenuated  city  dandies  "leaping  the 
counter"  for  what  will  feed  and  clothe 
them.  How  is  it  that  thousands  are  thug 
humbled  in  pride,  their  prospects  blasted, 
their  self-respect  lost,  their  energies  par- 
alyzed by  being  tied  to  a  business  in 
which  they  can  never  attain  mediocrity, 
m  ch  les   excel  ? 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
is  an  old  adage  ;  and  we  believe  that  those 
who  are  adapted  by  nature  to  a  particu- 
lar avocation  are  generally  fools  in  all 
others.  Universal  genius  may  be  a  pos^ 
sibility,  but  one  thus  endowed  would  be 
truly  a  rara  avis.  True,  many  of  the  oc- 
cupationsof  life  are  so  allied  to  each  oth- 
er as  to  require  the  exercise  of  similar  ta- 
lents, and  often  too,  medium  ability  by 
untiring  application  arrives  at  distinction. 
But  these  may  be  regarded  as  only  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Generally  there  is  a 
foolish  preconception  of  superiority  which 
is  fatal  to  any  thing  like  an  honest,  con- 
sistent endeavor  to  overcome  natural  de- 
fects and  the  delusion  is  dispelled  only 
when  it  is  too  late  to  make  a  change.  A 
laudable  ambition  is  certainly  most  praise- 
worthy, but  to  aspire  beyond  one's  sphere 
is  most  ruinous. 

But,  queries  some  one,  by  what  rule 
shall  we  cast  our  destinies  ?  Phrenology 
offers  a  solution  of  e  problem,  which 
perhaps  e  e  long  will  be  universally  re- 
ceived. We  can  too  seek  the  advice  of 
disinterested  friends,  and  above  all  we 
should  practically  embrace  that  philoso- 
phy whose  motto  is  "Know  Thyself,"  re- 
membering that  true  distinction  is  not 
conferred  by  high-sounding  titles  or  by 
exalted  position,  but  that  it  must  be  won 
by  firmly  meeting  all  7-esponsibilities  and 
by  the  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of 
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every  duty,  "Act  well  your  part,  there  all 
the  honor  lies." 

College  Orthoepists. — To  expect  a 
person  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  foreign  languages  to  pronounce  correct- 
ly words  adapted  from  them  is  more  than 
any  sane  man  can  do.  But  in  this  age 
©f  enlightenment  and  dictionaries  there 
are  few  persons  who  cannot  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  these  languages  to 
enable  them  to  do  a  respectable  business 
in  the  pronunciation  of  their  proper  names 
at  least.  And  the  man  who,  although 
neglecting  the  sources  of  information  dai- 
ly within  his  reach,  sets  himself  up  as  a 
model  orthoepist,  cannot  fail  to  render 
himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
lows. No  less  does  he,  too,  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at,  who  having  a  smattering  of 
some  foreign  tongue,  introduces  its  pro- 
nunciation, however  difficult,  in  a  com- 
munity where  probably  his  conversation 
is  understood  by  none  but  himself. 

What  bearing  these  remarks  have  on 
what  follows  the  generality  of  readers  will 
hardly  perceive.  All  we  have  to  say  of 
them  is  qui  capit,  illefacit.  Our  object 
in  this  writing  is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
inaccuracies  in  the  pronunciation  of  pro- 
per names  daily  heard  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  "knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure"  is 
called  Don  Ke-ho-ty  (in  Oastilian  it  is 
Done  Ke-ho-tay)  accented  on  ho.  Now 
we  would  ask  why  not  carry  out  this  pro- 
nunciation in  May-he-co,  Rode-re-go  the 
Theed  and  all  other  Spanish  words? — 
Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.,  the  excellent  trans- 
late- of  Don  Quixote  did  not  (hink  pro- 
per to  display  his  knowledge  of  Spanish 
in  prov  ouncing  the  word  but  anglicized 
it  as  any  one,  who  is  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree ;<couainted  with  iambics,  can  learn 
from  the  following  verse: 

Was  erst  th'  enamored  knight  Don  Quixote's 
flame- 

Tl^e  same  orthoepists,  in  the  face  of  the 


very  first  stanza  of  Don  Juan,  accent  the 
last  syllable  of  "Juan." 

Sancho  Panza  (Castilian  San-tcho  Pan- 
tha)  is  called  Sanco  Panza  which  is  nei- 
ther Spanish  nor  does  it  agree  with  anal- 
ogy. We  say  Tchele,  Laman-tcha,  &c, 
and  we  should  therefore  think  San-tcho 
Panza  the  proper  pronunciation.  If  we 
are  asked  why  not  Pantha  we  reply  ana- 
logy determines  otherwise.  Cadiz  is  not 
called  Cadith  by  us. 

Hudibras  deserves  attention.  How  any 
man  who  has  read  Hudibras  can  have  the 
boldness  to  so  violate  the  President's 
English  as  to  call  him  Hudibrah  is  a  mys- 
tery to  us.     In  the  first  canto  we  find : 

For't  has  been  held  by  many  that 
As  Moiitaigne  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras 

Gil  Bias  is  pretty  well  "done  for"  oc- 
casionally. In  the  beginning  of  his  nar- 
rative he  informs  his  readers  that  his 
father  was  "of  Santillane"  in  Spain.  His 
name  in  his  own  language  is  Heel  Blass 
which  excepting  the  guttural  is  very 
nearly  the  English  pronunciation.  Not- 
withstanding this  he  has  been  transform- 
ed into  a  Frenchman  with  the  name 
Hjeel  Blah !  We  have  even  heard  him 
called  Giles  Blaze.  "Childe  Harold"  is 
called  Cheeld  Harold.     Byron  says: 

The  gloomy  film  from   Harold's  eye  beguiled  ; 
And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appeaed  the  woful 
Chide, 

and  we  think  it  probable  that  he  knew 
the  correct  pronunciation. 

Sebastopol  shall  end  the  list.  This 
word  is  derived  from  Sebastos,  Augustus 
and  polis,  a  city.  Why,  therefore,  an 
English  scholar  should  place  the  accent 
on  any  but  the  second  syllable  we  cannot 
determine.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle consequence  to  us  what  the  Turks 
call  it.  Torricelli  in  his  own  language  is 
called  Tor-re-ctoel-le. 

The  following  curious  and  interesting 
facts  on  a  very  interesting  subject,  and 
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one  closely  allied  to  the  last,  we  are  sure 
will  be  read  and  appreciated  by  our  read- 
ers. The  mind  delights  to  dwell  on  events  of 
the  past,  especially  when  they  are  connect- 
ed with  those  of  to-day.  The  philologist 
sees  no  greater  pleasure  than  when  he 
can  trace  words  of  every  day  life  to 
sources  remote  in  the  world's  history  ; 
when  he  hears  even  in  the  rustic's  lan- 
guage mementoes  of  by-gone  men  and 
things. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century 
an  army  of  Moors  came  over  from  Africa 
and  conquered  the  greater  and  most  fer- 
tile part  of  Spain.  It  was  led  by  a  Lieu- 
tenant named  Tariffe.  From  this  man 
who  was  probably  its  founder,  Tariffa,  a 
town  on  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  took  its 
name.  Callicot  says  "it  has  a  moorish 
appearance."  This  being  a  seaport  town, 
was  formerly  the  place  where  duties  an 
importation  were  collected,  and  from  this 
circumstance  comes  our  word  Tariff. 

In  the  year  1829,  an  Irishman  named 
Burke  was  convicted  in  Edinburgh  of 
murdering  persons  and  selling  their  bo- 
dies to  the  Medical  College  for  dissection, 
and  from  this  we  get  our  verb  "to 
burke." 

When  William,  the  conqueror,  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  English  throne,  he 
introduced  into  his  Kingdom,  as  the 
coast  language  at  least,  the  Norman 
French,  and  until  this  day  there  are  in 
our  law  vocabularies  many  of  the  rem- 
nants of  that  language.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these,  we  believe,  is  "Oyez,"  which 
means  "hear  ye,"  "keep  silence,"  &c,  be- 
ing the  old  imperative  of  Oyer ;  to  hear, 
and  which  our  court  criers  have  angliciz- 
ed into  "0  yes"  without  knowing,  one  in 
fifty  perhaps,  what  it  means. 

Some  time  after  the  restoration  of  that 
waggish  monarch, Charles  II,  he  asked  one 
day  for  some  paper,  and  receiving  some 
on  which  Cromwell  had  caused  the  cap  of 
Liberty  to  be  stamped,  he  enquired  what 
the  figure  represented.      On   being  told 


that  it  was  Liberty's  cap,  he  suggested 
that  fooVs  cap  was  a  more  appropriate 
name,  and  till  the  present  time  the  paper 
has  been  so  called. 

The  people  of  North,..  Carolina  should 
never  mention  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Caldwell  without  feelings  of  deep 
veneration  and  respect.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  every  scheme  for  social 
progress  and  general  happiness  that  has 
been  proposed  in  the  State.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  University;  he  made  the  first 
report,  before  the  Legislature  in  1825,  on 
the  subject  of  common  schools  ;  he  exerted 
himself  constantly,  zealously  and  untiring- 
ly in  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements  and 
in  every  thing  which  related  to  the  honor 
the  wealth  and  the  happiness  of  his  adopt- 
ed state,  he  was  the  foremost  champion. 
We  have  before  us  the  essays  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  alluded  to  by  Judge  Euf- 
fin  in  an  agricultural  address  delivered  at 
the  last  annual  Fair  held  in  Raleigh.  In 
these  he  enters  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  of  railroads,  their  ob- 
ject, their  cost,  the  manner  in  which  the 
means  for  building  them  could  be  provid- 
ed for ;  but  especially  urges  the  necessity, 
of  building  a  central  railroad  from  Beau- 
fort to  Buncombe,  and  terminates  the 
whole  series  by  showing  that  it  is  the 
poor  man's  cause,  that  it  is  his  friend. — 
These  essays  were  published  at  his  own 
private  expense  and  distributed  through 
the  State.  No  one  can  read  them,  and 
surely  no  North  Carolinian,  without  be- 
ing deeply  impressed  with  his  noble  dis- 
interestedness and  his  consummate  wis- 
dom and  forecast. 

Judge  Ruffin  touching  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  imternal  improvements  thus  speaks 
of  his  services  :  "It  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
going  out  of  the  way,  while  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  say  a  word  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  and  good  man,  who  first 
presented  the  utility  and  construction  of 
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fail  roads  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of 
this  State.  I  allude  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Caldwell,  the  late  eminent  and  zealous 
president  of  tne  University.  Upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago  he  visited  Europe,  on 
the  business  of  tl|e  College,  and  there  saw 
such  roads  in  use  ;  and  soon  after  his  re-' 
turn,  I  remember,  he  published  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  signature  of  "Carl- 
ton," in  a  newspaper  printed  in  this  city, 
explaining  the  practicability  of  their  con- 
struction, and  earnestly  urging  a  central 
one  from  Buncombe  to  Beaufort.  The 
novelty  of  the  subject  and  the  dread  of 
the  expense,  operating  upon  timid  coun- 
sels, prevented  his  suggestion  from  being 
then  adopted.  But  it  is  honorable  to  his 
sagacity,  that  at  the  late  session  of  the 
legislature  charters  were  granted  for  com- 
pleting a  line  of  rail-road  on  the  very 
route  recommended  by  him,  when  proba- 
bly it  was  unknown  or  had  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  acting  generation  of  legislators, 
that  he  had  ever  advocated  the  measure. 
I  shall  be  pardoned  for  desiring  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  for  a  brief  space  longer,  his 
early  service  in  a  cause  now  so  generally 
and  justly  advocated,  and  of  such  surpass- 
ing importance. 

College  Rebellions. — The  following 
letter  from  a  father  to  his  son,  then  a 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  in  this 
institution,  is  replete  with  such  good 
sense,  expressed  in  clear,  energetic,  kind 
and  appropriate  terms  that  we  are  gratified 
in  being  permitted  to  place  it  before  our 
readers.  If  all  parents  and  guardians  on 
similar  occasions  were  to  exhibit  equal 
discretion  in  their  correspondence  with 
their  sons  and  wards,  there  would  be 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  forming 
that  state  of  discipline  and  standard  of 
scharlarship  which  the  best  interest  of 
the  young  men  and  the  community  re- 
quire. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  earliest  stu- 
dents of   the   University,   and  for  ma  ly 


years  previous  to  his  death,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
marked  ability  and  attainments,  one  of 
the  most  successful  lawyers  and  planters 
in  this  State,  and  not  less  eminent  in  our 
legislative  councils.  In  private  life  he 
was  enterprising,  energetic,  hospitable 
and  liberal  to  a  degree  rarely  equaled  in 
a  region  of  country  proverbial  for  the  ex- 
hibitions of  rare  traits  of  character.  His 
opinions,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  opinions  of  an  eminently  practical, 
high-minded  liberal  gentleman,  whose  ex- 
perience and  education  had  been  such  as 
to  entlitle  him  to  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence. 

Sampson,  Sept.  12,  1840. 
My  Dear  John  : 

I  have  learned,  with  not  less  regret, 
than  surprise,  the  late  occurrences  at 
Chapel  Hill — I  had  hoped,  1  had  so  often 
lectured  you,  on  the  indispensible  neces- 
sity of  application  to  your  studies  and 
obedience  to  the  regulations  and  rules  of 
College,  that  I  should  not  hear  of  your 
neglecting  the  one,  or  infringing  the  oth- 
er. 

I  am  much  mortified  in  finding  I  have 
been  mistaken — you  surely  cannot  but 
know,  that  your  education  is  to  be  your 
fortune,  and  the  only  inheritance  you  will 
ever  receive.  How  then,  can  you  excuse 
your  conduct  in  the  late  combination, 
which  you  and  others  of  your  class,  en- 
tered into,  to  set  at  defiance  and  openly 
violate  a  law  of  the  College. 

The  levity  and  good  feelings  of  the 
Faculty,  in  permitting  you  to  remain,  on 
your  promise  of  future  obedience,  have 
saved  you  from  disgrace  and  probably 
from  ruin.  I  am  aware  of  the  grounds 
on  which  some,  and  perhaps  all  of  you, 
attempt  to  excuse  yourselves,  viz:  that 
the  regulation  was  novel — unnecessary, 
and  oppressive.  These  are  false  assump- 
tions, to  my  knowledge.  The  same  regu- 
lations existed  (I  know)  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

They  are  not  only  necessary,  but  indis- 
pensible in  ascertaining  whether  a  stu- 
dent really  knows  his  lesson,  or  not: — and 
it  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  a  law  of 
long  standing  and  of  imperious  necessity 
cannot  be  oppressive. 
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In  my  day,  a  boy  who  would  carry  his 
book  into  the  recitation  room,  with  the 
view  of  skimming  over  the  parts  which 
would  probably  come  to  him,  would  have 
been  considered  as  forfeiting  all  preten- 
sions to  honorable  distinction.  And  so, 
it  should  always  be.  From  the  standing 
you  held  in  the  Freshman  year,  I  hope  afl 
least,  with  you,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  resorting  to  such  a  course.  Why 
then  should  you  with  a  view  of  counten- 
ancing the  idle  or  the  stupid  j  enter  into 
a  combination  to  violate  a  law,-  and  incur 
the  hazard  of  ruining  your  prospects  in 
life  ?  I  name  the  idle,  and  the  stupid, 
because  I  consider  it  perfectly  certain, 
that  every  youth  who  is  industrious  and 
is  not  stupid  can  get  the  lessons  prescrib- 
ed in  College,  so  as  to  make  a  respectable 
recitation.  If  he  is  too  idle  to  get  his  les- 
sons, he  48  not  worth  the  pains  and  mon- 
ey bestowed  on  his  education.  If  with 
industry  he  cannot  get  them,  he  is  to  be 
pitied,  and  the  sooner  he  is  taken  from 
school  and  put  to  some  manual  occupa- 
tion, the  better.  You  arc  now  seventeen 
years  old  ;  and  therefore  old  enough  to  re 
fleet  and  to  know,  that  if  you  have  even 
a  medium  capacity  with  proper  industry, 
you  can  make  yourself  respectable  in  any 
profession,  and  in  time,  enable  yourself 
to  make  a  decent  living,  and  perhaps  a  for- 
tune. You  cannot  be  so  unobserving,  as 
not  to  know  the  vast  difference  between 
the  respectability,  as  well  as  the  ease  of 
making  fortune,  of  the  man  whose  men- 
tal acquirements  are  his  working  tools, 
and  the  man  who  depends  upon  manual 
labor.  Mental  labor  acquires  distinc- 
tion, which  manual  labor  can  never  at- 
tain. Mental  labor  acquires  fortune  in  a 
ratio,  and  with  a  facility,  which  manual 
labor  can  never  approach.  You  ought 
never  (for  a  moment)  to  forget  you  have 
your  own  living  to  make.  When  I  have 
educated  you,  and  given  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  youvself  for  usefulness  in 
life,  I  have  done  with  vou,  all  the :  efo:  e  de- 
pends on  yourself.  You  have  the  choice 
of  becoming  a  respectable  professional 
man,  or,  of  drudging  through  life,  at  the 
tail  of  a  plough  or  the  helve  of  a  grub- 
bing hoe.  I  trust,  you  can,  and  will  see 
the  vast  difference.  Let  me  once  more 
remind  you  of  some  rules  for  conduct, 
which  I  have  heretofore  endeavored  to 
impress  on  you.  Remember,  my  child, 
this  advice  comes  from  your  Father,  and 
of  course,  can  proceed  from  no  motive  but 


a  wish  for  your  welfare.  Remember  too 
it  comes  fjjom  a  father  who  has  seen  much 
of  the  world  and  has  the  experience  of  more 
than  fiffea'xears  to  guide  his  judgment. 

In  th*"  first  place,  you  must  assume  and 
maintain  that  firmness  and  decision  of 
conduct,  which  will  enable  you  to  do 
what  you  know  to  be  right,  and  to  refuse 
to  do  anything  which  you  believe  to  be 
wrong.  Often,  this,  among  the  vicious, 
the  idle  and  the  thoughtless,  of  those 
around  you,  will  throw  odium  on  you. — 
You  must  not  care  for  that.  The  virtu- 
ous and  the  reflecting  portion,  of  even 
your  young  companions,  will  approve  of 
it.  All  thinking  men  will  commend  you. 
All  respectable  and  experienced  men  will 
praise  you.  Their  commendation  is  worth 
all  the  ephemeral  popularity  which  Col- 
lege can  bestow.  In  the  next  place  at- 
tend to  your  own  business,  and  let  no- 
thing tempt  you  from  it.  Let  other  boy's 
affairs  alone.  This  will  of  course  keep 
you  out  of  all  combinations  and  free  from 
the  troubles  and  difficultfes,  in  which 
others  may  involve  themselves — this 
again  may  bring  odium  on  you,  but  your 
firmness  must  disregard  it.  You  have  a 
satisfactory  answer,  in  saying,  my  father 
orders  it.     My  welfare  depends  on  it.    ' 

You  must  avoid  the  company  of  the  vi- 
cious, the  dissipated  and  the  idle,  It  is 
better  for  you,   it   is    honorable  to    you, 

■  njojular,    with     the    viciou 

the  dissipated  and  the  idle.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  your  own  good  conduct.  They 
may  dislike  you,  and  even  hate  you,  but 
they  cannot  avoid  respecting  you,  for  the 
very  conduct,  which  begets  their  dislike. 
Bad  company  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  espe- 
cially, in  College  life.  There,  no  compa- 
ny, is  better  than  the  idle.  Here  again 
you  will  need  all  your  firmness.  No  mat- 
ter where  he  comes  from,  no  matter  what 
his  standing  is,  if  he  is  dissipated,  if  he  is 
idle,  never  be  intimate  with  him,  never 
associate  with  him  beyond  what  polite- 
ness indispensably  requires.  You  have 
always  a  reason,  which  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory, for  avoiding  them  ;  your  business, 
your  studies,  require  your  attention. 

By  observing  these  rules — maintaining 
studious  habits,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  laws  of  College,  you  cannot  fail  to 
to  make  yourself  a  good  scholar  and  in- 
suring the  respect  of  all  who  know  you. 
Even  of  those  who  may  dislike  you,  for 
your  course.  To  jrou  in  after  life,  it  is  a 
matter  of  momentous  consequence. 
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Let  me  again  remind  you,  never  seek 
to  be  popular,  in  College ;  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.  Let  your  con- 
duct be  such  as  to  command  respect,  and 
you  will  have  attained  all  that  it  desira- 
ble, in  that  regard. 

I  have  seen  your  cousin  Thomas' 
letter  to  his  father  regarding  this  mattea 
— the  grounds  he  assumes  are  perfec- 
\y  untenable,  and  such  as  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  of  which  I  hope  he 
will  repent.  I  fear  he  needs  some  of  the 
above  advice  as  to  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  you  may  show  him  this  letter.  His 
course  and  conduct  has  given  his  father 
and  mother  great  mortification  and  cha- 
grin, as  has,  yours  me  and  your  mother. 

I  am  glad  you  have  changed  your  room 
and  gone  into  the  village.  You  have  not 
said  in  your  letter  to  your  mother,  if  you 
have  a  room-mate.  You  have  been  re- 
miss and  culpable  in  not  having  written 
me  any  account  of  this  occurrence,  and 
leaving  me  to  find  out  its  history  as  I 
could.  I  trust,  you  will  never  again  go 
into  the  West  building,  and  if  you  cannot 
get  a  good  room  elsewhere,  you  will  al- 
ways room  in  the  village.  The  necessary 
additional  expense  of  a  few  dollars,  is  no 
consideration,  when  put  in  competition  of 
your  being  thrown  into  a  bad  neighbor- 
hood. I  understand,  your  West  build- 
ing is,  always,  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
idle  of  College.  I  wish  you  distinctly  to 
understand  I  entirely  and  thoroughly  ap- 
prove of  Professor  Philips'  conduct  in  this 
transaction,  and  though  the  course  of  the 
Faculty  in  permitting  you  and  others, 
who  made  the  necessary  recantations,  to 
remain,  had  relieved  me  from  much  trou- 
ble and  distress,  I  am  only  surprised  at 
their  lenity  towards  you.  The  rebellious 
spirit  shown  by  those  concerned  in  the 
combination,  deserved  instant  dismission 
from  the  Institution.  You  at  least,  if  you 
place  any  value  on  my  regard,  or  on  your 
own  welfare, .  must  remember,  you  are 
not  to  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the 
laws  and  the  Professors  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  which  I  have  placed  you. 

Not  even,  though  in  your  opinion, 
those  laws  are  unnecessary,  or  irksome, 
or  burthensome.  I  have  inclosed  this 
letter,  unsealed,  to  Gov.  Swain  that  he 
may  see  the  views  T  have  expressed  to 
you  and  may  know  what  I,  as  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institution  think,  regard- 
ing this  matter.  I  trust,  I  shall  hear  bet- 
ter accounts  of  you  hereafter. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  B.  M. 


Since  the  subjoined  letter  was  written 
Gov.  Swain  has  obtained  possession  of 
Gov.  Tryon's  Letter  Book,  spoken  of  in 
it.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  our  readers  during  the  present 
year  many  interesting  facts  derived  from 
this  source,  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  State.  Gen.  Graham's  papers  too  will 
perhaps  be  published  shortly  in  the  Mag- 
azine. All  who  are  any  ways  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  we  are 
sure  every  North  Carolinian  ought  to  be, 
will  we  hope,  subscribe  immediately  for 
the  Magazine  and  send  us  two  dol- 
lars. 

Chapel  Hill,  20th  Nov.,  1855. 

"  Sir  :  1  had  the  honor  to  receive,  on  the  loth 
Ma)  last,  your  letter  ot  the  previous  day,  com- 
municating authenticated  copies  of  the  Resolu- 
tions of  th"  General  Assembly  ot  1848-49 
and  1854-'55,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  ob- 
tain from  the  proper  offices  in  London,  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  relation  to  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  History  of  North  Carolina, 
and  from  the  library  of  Harvard  College  acopy 
of  Governor  Tryon's  Letter-book.  The  latter 
Resolutions  provide,  that  the  agent  to  be  appoin- 
ted by  the  Governor  may,  if  he  should  deem  it 
necessary,  visit  London  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
researches,  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  o' 
his  mission  shall,  on  his  return,  be  paid  from  the 
Public  Treasury. 

I  had  previously,  in  a  personal  interview  to 
which  your  Excellency  kindly  invited  me.  con- 
sented to  render  any  services  in  my  power  to 
enable  you  to  effect  the  wise  and  pati  iotic  de- 
signs ol  the  General  Assembly.  I  was,  at  the 
tim«  I  received  your  letter,  on  my  way  to  Con' 
necticut,  and  intended  to  extend  my  journey  to 
Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  with 
as  little  delay  as  pratticab'e.a  loan  of  Govern- 
or Tryon's  Letter-book,  so  that  it  might  be 
copied  under  my  direction  at  home,  or,  if  I  did 
not  succeed  in  this,  to  ask  permission  to  have  a 
copy  made  for  me  under  the  direction  ot 
the  librarian.  On  my  arrival  at  Hartford, 
however,  I  received  information  which  induced 
me  to  decline  the  contemplated  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  enter  into  a  correspondence  with 
President  Walker  upon  the  subject  My  letter 
received  early  and  favorable  attention  ;  and  my 
friend,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.  P.,  the  immediate 
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predecessor  of  President  Walker,  was  author- 
ized to  iutima. e  to  me  the  conditions  on  which 
a  copy  might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Sparks  informed  me  that  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  University,  original  manuscripts 
were  never  allowed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
library  ;  but  that  in  this  instance,  if  authorized 
to  do  so,  he  would  have  a  copy  made  for  me 
under  his  immediate  supervision,  by  an  experi- 
enced copyist — a  specimen  of  whose  hand-wri- 
ting he  enclosed  to  me :  that  the  manuscript 
consisted  ot  523  pages— the  pages  averaging 
about  300  words  each— and  that  the  charge  tor 
copying  would  be  six  cents  per  copy-sheet  ot 
100  words. 

The  volume  contains,  1st,  Governor  Tryon's 
letters  (.apparently  official)  from  October,  1764t 
to  December,  1771;  "2d,  The  Minutes  of  the 
Council  from  April,  1765,  to  June,  1771.  It  was 
3old  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  London, 
who  found  it  there  in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller. 
It  was  then  in  two  separate  volumes— one  con- 
taining letters,  the  other  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council.  He  had  them  bound  together  in 
on».  The  two  had  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  the  original  record-books,  kept  by 
Governor  Tryon,  while  he  was  in  office. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Sparks,  dated  on  the  4th 
inst.,  informs  me  that  the  copyist  has  finished 
his  work,  and  that  the  volume  was  then  in  the 
hands  ol  the  binder.  Mr.  Morris's  account- 
which  you  will  receive  herewith,  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  dollars,  viz:  .luOibr  copy- 
ing, $5  for  paper  and  $3  for  binding.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  copyist  has  performed  his  task 
with  more  than  ordinary  neatness  and  accuracy, 
and  is  well  entitled  to  the  stipulated  compensa- 
tion. 1  nave  requested  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  to  remit  the  amount  due  to  him.  and 
will  draw  upon  you  lor  so  much  of  the  appropria- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  my  expendi- 
tures, when  the  book  is  received.  Mr.  Sparks,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  numerous  acts  ot  kind- 
ness, will  take  the  work  into  his  possession  and 
retain  it  tor  me,  until  1  can  secure  a  sate  oppor- 
tunity for  its  transmission. 

Whilst  I  have  taken  the  necessary  pains  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  obtaining  lor  the  State  this  very  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  records  ol  the  Executive 
Department  and  to  the  informution  previously 
possessed  in  relation  to  a  most  interesting  period 
of  our  history,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
more  arduous  task  contemplated  by  those  Reso- 
lutions:— the  duly  ot  endeavoring  to  ascertain, 
as-  nearly  as  I  may  be  able,  the  nature  and  ex- 


tent of  the  materials  which  can  be  obtained,  to 
illustrate  our  annals  throughout  the  two  centu- 
ries which  have  elapsed  since  the  earliest  settle- 
ment was  formed  within  our  holders. 

I  have  made  numerous  enquiries  of  intelligent 
gentlemen  in  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union 
who,  I  supposed,  would  be  able  either  to  supply 
information  or  to  indicate  sources  from  whence 
I  might  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  it ;  and  these 
enquiries,  I  am  happy  to  state,  have  met  with 
encouraging  success. 

I  am  taking  the  requisite  pains  to  render  my- 
self familiar  with  the  materials  for  his.ory  at  my 
command,  so  as  to  be  able  in  due  time  to  form  a 
satisfactory  opinion,  whether  it  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  accomplishment  of  the  liberal  p'<rpo- 
sesof  the  Legislature  that  an   agent  shall  visit    I 
the  mother  country   and   search  the  ample  and 
well-arranged  repositories  there,  publie  and  pri- 
vate, lor  records,  books  and  manuscripts,  not  to 
be  obtained  on   this  side  ot   the   Atlantic.     So 
soon  as  my  collections  shall  be  as  full  and  com- 
plete as  I  can  reasonably  hope   to  make   them 
from  domestic  sources,  and  I  shall  have  had  <  p 
portunity  to  arrange  and  examine  them,  I  will 
be  prepared  to  communicate  my  views  upon  all 
the  subjects  embraced  by  the  Resolutions. 
I  am,  with  high  consideration, 
Your  ob't  serv't, 

D.  L.  SWAIN. 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Bragg. 

Tite  North  Carolina  Readers  consists 
of  a  series  of  three  volumes,  '  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  North  Carolina,  under  the 
auspices  of  C.  II.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of 
the  Common  Schools.'  The  Third  Reader, 
and  last  of  the  scries  contains  most  excel- 
lent sketches,  Geographical  and  Histori- 
cal, of  our  State,  divided  into  lessons  of 
convenient  length.  It  has  many  beauti- 
ful selections  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
much  useful  matter,  chronological  and 
statistical.  This  volume  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wiley,  and  first  published  in  1851. 
The  public  has  already  decided  very  favo- 
rably on  its  merits,  and  no  commendation 
from  us  would  be  of  any  avail.  It  was 
the  author's  original  intention  to  complete 
a  series  of  Readers  himself,  but  before 
this  was  done  he  was  elected  by  the  leg- 
islature to  the  office  he  now  holds.    Upon 
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this  event,  he  dissolved  all  pecuniary  con- 
nection with  the  reader,  that  he  might 
thus  be  unbiased  in  his  official  recommen- 
dations of  school  books.  Still  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a  system  of  home  Readers, 
and  yet  unwilling  while  in  office  to  com- 
plete the  series  himself,  he  was  anxious  to 
find  some  competent  North  Carolinian  to 
carry  out  his  original  design ;  and  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  Prof.  Hubbard  un- 
dertook the  task  of  preparing  numbers 
first  and  second  of  The  N.  C.  Headers.  We 
Say  without  hesitation,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, that  these  two  volumes  are 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  very  inter- 
esting class  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Prof.  H.  has  performed  his  part  with  a 
fidelity,  skill,  judgment  and  ability  to  be 
«qualled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none. 
The  style  in  both  the  original  and  selected 
pieces  is  pure  and  perspicuous,  and  in  ma- 
ny instances  we  think  it  particularly  ele- 
gant. The  language  is  free  from  baby  talk, 
which  sickens  the  pages  of  too  many  of 
our  juvenile  publications,  and  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficiently easy  and  simple  to  be  compre- 
hended by  all.  The  moral  sentiment  is 
also  excellent.  The  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  inspire  a  duc.reverencc  for  virtue 
and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  He  recom- 
mends piety  and  goodness,  and  inculcates 
the  idea  '  that  all  true  civilization,  and  all 
true  progress  in  worldly  happiness  and 
greatness,  in  individuals  and  states,  are  the 
result  of  true  religion. 

No  one  who  examines  numbers  first 
and  second,  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
good  ;  and  then  number  third  contains 
information  with  regard  to  our  history  and 
character,  resources,  prospects  and  advan- 
tages with  which  every  citizen  in  our 
.  State  should  be  familiar.  The  objects  of 
these  readers  and  the  manner  of  their  ex- 
ecution command  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  every  patriotic  man  in 
North  Carolina.  They  appeal  at  once  to 
our  State  pride,  and  interest  both  pecuni- 
ary and  intellectual ;  and   should  by  all 


means  take   the  precedence  of  all  similar 
books  in  the  State.     "  So  mote  it  be." 

Prof.  B.  S.  Hedrick,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
has  consented  to  contribute  to  the  Edito- 
rial department  of  the  Carolina  Cultiva- 
tor. This  journal  is  already  the  Jbest  ag- 
ricultural paper  we  have,  and  we  confi- 
dently expect  that  Prof.  Hedrick's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Analytical  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  will  now  render  it 
vastly  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

ARTHUR  O'CONNOR. 
The  author  of  the  following  verses,  was 
born  at  Mitchelstown,  Cork  Co.,  Ireland. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  the  flame  of  liberty 
Degan  to  kindle  in  the  new  world,  and 
cast  its  light  on  the  shores  of  the  old,  and 
he,  in  common  with  many  others  of  his 
brave  com-patriots,  became  a  devoted 
worshipper  at  her  shrine.  He  became  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Irish  Union,  in 
Nov.  17%,  and  continued  in  that  office 
'till  he  left  Ireland,  January  1798,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  endeavoring  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  his  oppressed  coun- 
trymen. He  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
English  authorities.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  various  timos  and  places,  five  years  and 
seven  months.  The  last  place  of  his  im- 
prisonment was  Fort  George,  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland.  It  was  on  his  way  thither 
that  he  wrote  and  distributed  the  follow- 
ing verses.  The  reader  will  see  that 
O'Conner's  sentiments  are  better  express- 
ed by  reading  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
stanza  in  connection  with  the  first  verst 
of  the  second  stanza  &c  : 

The  pomp  of  courts  and  pride  of  kings, 
1  prize  above  all  earthly  things, 
I  love  my  country  ;  but  the  king, 
Above  all  men  his  praise  I  sin^, 
The  royal  banners  are  displayed, 
And  may  success  the  standard  aid. 

I  fain  would  banish  far  from  hence 

The  Rights  ot  man  and  Common  Sense : 

Contusion  to  his  odious  reign, 

That  foe  to  princes,  Thomas  Paine ! 

Defeat  and  ruin  seize  the  cause, 

Of  France,  its  liberties  and  laws  I 
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Exhibiting  equally  as  much  ingenuity, 
and  on  a  more  popular  subject,  is  the  fol- 
lowing which  we  stumbled  upon  in  one  of 
our  literary  excursions.  Read  it  first  in 
regular  order,  and  then  alternate,  reading 
the  first  and  third  in  connection,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  : 

"  That  man  must  lead  a  happy  life 

Who  is  directed  by  a  wife  ; 

Who's  free'd  from  matrimonial  claims, 

Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Adam  could  find  no  solid  peace 
'Till  he  beheld  a  woman's  face  ; 
Whriii  Eve  was  given  for  a  mato 
Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 

In  all  the  female  race  appear 
Truth,  darling  of  a  heart  sincere ; 
Hypocrisy,  deceit  and  pride 
In  woman  never  did  reside. 

What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold 
The  worth  in  woman  we  behold  1 
The  failings  that  in  woman  dwell 
'Are  almost  imperceptible. 

Confusion  take  the  men,  I  say 
Who  no  regard  to  woman  pay, 
Who  make  the  women  their  delight, 
Keep  always  reason  in  their  sight." 

Strikingly  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  reading  the  above  in 
regular  order,  are  these  which  Thomas 
Atmay  makes  one  of  his  characters,  in  a 
play  called  the  "  Atheist,  or  Soldiers  For. 
tune,"  utter : 

Their  sex  is  one  gross  cheat ;  their  only  study 
How  to  deceive,  betray  and  ruin  man : 
They  have  it  by  tradition  from  their  mothers 
Which  they  improve  each  day,  and  grow  more 

exquisite. 
Their  painting,  patching,  all  their  chamber  arts, 
And  public  affectations,  are  but  tricks. 
To  draw  fond  men  into  that  snare,  their  love. 
***** 

When  we  are  caught  fast  'tis  then  they  show 

their  natures, 
Grow  haughty,  proud  to  vex  the  wretch  they've 

conquered, 
Though  the  same  hour  they  glance  abroad  for 

new  ones. 
But  let  a  woman  know  you  are  once  her  slave, 
Give  her  once  testimony  that  you  Jove  her, 
She'll  always  be  ihy  torment,  jilt,  design, 
And  practise  ends  upon  thy  honest  nature. 
So  strong  is  their  antipathy  to  truth. 
Oh  give  them  but  a  fool, 
A  senseless,  noisy,  gay,  bold,  bristling,  block- 
head, 
A  rascal  with  a  feather  and  cravat  string, 
No  brains  in  *s  head  ;  a  vain,  pert,  empty  rogue, 
That  can  trim,  dance,  lisp,  or  lie  very  much, 
They  're  lost  forever ;  they'll  give  all  they  have 
To  fools,  or  for  them. 


Speaking  of  fools  reminds  us  of  an  amu- 
sing occurrence  told  us  by  a  valued  cor- 
respondent, residing  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  this  place,  which  took  place  in  his 
village.  A  fellow  about  "  four  sheets  in 
the  wind"  was  riding  over  one  of  the  un- 
improved lots,  showing  off  his  steed  to  the 
bystanders  and  growing  eloquent  upon 
his  theme.  He  happened  to  direct  his 
course  to  an  immense  nest  of  yellow  jack- 
ets. His  horse  not  relishing  the  reception 
he  met  with  laid  his  rider  low  in  the  dust 
and  yellow  jackets.  The  poor  fellow  was 
too  fiuky  to  get  up  but  managed  to  sit  up. 
After  trying  in  vain  some  time  to  remove 
the  swarm  of  furies  that  encircled  and  al- 
most covered  his  face  and  head,  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  fate,  aud  folding  his  arms 
au  Napoleon,  bawled  out,  "  sting  away, 
yallar  jackets,  youd — d  little  insignificant 
devils,  sting  away;  I'll  bet  a  shilling 
'gainst  a  half  pint  of  liquor,  I  can  find 
head  as  long  as  you  can  find  stings  ;  we'll 
see  who  will  give  up  first— 7S0  blaze  away." 

Very  different  in  character  is  the  follow- 
ing related  of  John  Randolph,  which  we 
believe  has  never  found  its  way  in  print 
It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  too  good  to  be  lost.  While  traveling 
through  one  of  the  western  Slates  he 
stopped  at  an  obscure  country  inn  one 
morning  for  breakfast,  at  which  cleanliness 
was  not  very  apparent.  When  he  sat  down 
to  the  table  he  perceived  some  dust  in  his 
plate  and  commenced  wiping  it  out  with 
a  napkin.  At  which  the  old  landlady 
highly  incensed,  cried  out,  "Oh  never 
mind  Mr.  Randolph,  we  all  have  our  peck 
of  dirt  to  eat  before  we  die."  "  Yes 
Madame,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  don't, want 
to  eat  it  all  at  once." 

The  mention  of  one  great  man  natural- 
ly suggests  the  name  of  others.  We  clip 
from  the  Charleston  Courier  an  account 
of  the  last  vote  of  General  Washington. 
Nothing  connected  with  the  Life  of  that 
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great  man   is  devoid  of  interest.     Few 

characters  in  the  world's  history  appear 
to  have  approached  nearer  to  perfection  : 

"  I  was,"  says  the  correspondent,  "  pre- 
sent when  General  Washington  gave  his 
last  vote.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1799 
in  the  town  of  Alexandria.  He  died  the 
11th  of  December  following.  The  Court 
House  of  Fairfax  county  was  then  over 
the  market  house  and  immediately  front- 
ing Gadsby's  tavern.  The  entrance  into 
it  was  by  a  slight  flight  of  crazy  steps  on 
the  outside.  The  election  was  progress- 
ing— several  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
court  yard  and  immediate  neighboring 
streets,  and  I  was  standing  on  Gadsby's 
steps  when  the  father  of  his  country  drove 
up,  and  immediately  approached  the  court 
house  steps,  and  when  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  them,  I  saw  eight  or  ten  good  look- 
ing men,  from  different  directions,  cer- 
tainly without  the  least  concert,  spring 
simultaneously  and  place  themselves  in 
in  positions  to .  uphold  and  and  support 
the  steps,  should  they  fall  in  the  General's 
ascent  of  them.  I  was  immediately  at 
his  back  and  in  that  position  entered  the 
court  house  with  him — followed  in  the 
wake  through  a  dense  crowd  to  the  polls — 
heard  him  vote — returned  with  him  to 
the  outward  ci  owd,  heard  him  cheered  by 
more  than  two  thousand  persons  as  he 
entered  his  carriage — and  saw  his  depar- 
ture. 

There  were  five  or  six  candidates  on 
the  bench  sitting  ;  and  as  the  General  ap 
proached  them,  they  rose  in  a  body  and 
bowed  smilingly  ;  and  the  salutation  being 
returned  very  gracefully,  the  General  im- 
mediately cast  his  eyes  towards  the  regis- 
try of  the  polls,  when  Col.  Dencale  (I 
think  it  was,)  said  :  "  Well,  General,  how 
do  you  vote  ?  The  General  looked  at  the 
candididates  and  said  :  Gentlemen,  vote 
for  measures,  not  for  men  ;  and  turning 
to  the  recording  table  audibly  pronounced 
his  vote — saw  it  entered — made  a  graceful 
bow  and  retired." 


A  friend  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing thrilling  incident : 

It  was  night,  the  wind  was  whistling 
moanfully  around  the  isolated  dwelling, 
within  which  were  seated  two  lone  beings. 
A  solitary  lamp  was  flickering  upon  the 
table,  and  the  dying  ambers  barely  reflec 
their  brightness  upon  the  hearth.  Silence 
reigned  supreme  and  undisturbed  except 
by  the  creaking  of  some  loosened  plank, 
as  it  listlessly  swung  in  the  breeze,  when 
the  old  man  rose  and  with  a  solemn  and 
steady  pace  moved  across  the  room,  then 
suddenly  turning  to  his  companion,  with 
a  serious  air,  said — "  Sally,  let's  go  to 
bed." 

We  came  across  the  following  lines  in 
our  drawer  a  few  days  ago,  addressed  to 

Miss  W of  Edenton. 

When  first  I  saw  those  eyes  of  fire, 

They  bade  my  bosom  burn  ; 

In  vain  I  strove  but  to  admire, 

And  from  their  magic  turn. 

How  darkly  beautiful  they  shone, 

Aslrom  their  lids  they  hurl'd 
Such  splendor  as  eclips'd  the  throne, 

Of  Him  who  liabts  the  world. 

Those  eheeks,  the  emblem  of  the  rose, 

With  blushes  lapp'd  my  soul  ; 
While  dimpled  smiles,  iu  sweet  repose, 

Young  Cupids  did  cajole. 

With  rapture  of  unbounded  bliss, 

Upon  those  lips  I  gazed, 
And  long'd  to  sio  the  nectar'd  kiss, 

That  Jove  so  oft  hath  prais'd. 

Those  curls,  as  black  as  midnight's  hue, 

Around  thy  forehead  wav'd, 
And  o'er  thy  face  a  beauty  threw, 

That  holds  me  yet  enslav'd. 

If  Greece  hath  reared  a  Helen, 

With  form  surpassing  fair, 
Carolina  looks  to  heaven, 

To  find  thy  rival  there. 

Who  could  view  such  glorious  charm? 

And  not  exclaim,  "I  love;" 
Since  nature  has  with  outstretch'd  arms 

Drawn  angels  from  above  1 
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REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BRITISH  INVASION  OF  1780-81. 


BY    GENERAL   JOSEPH    GRAHAM. 


The  object  of  the  writer  not  being 
to  compose  a  regular  bistorical  work, 
but  to  furnish  facts,  for  the  correction 
of  errors,  and  to  supply  omissions  and 
defects  in  the  authors,  who  had  publish- 
ed histories  of  the  war  in  the  South,  to 
be  used  by  Judge  Murphey  in  his  con- 
templated history  of  North  Carolina, 
he  prepared  no  general  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  to  which  event, 
the  article  in  our  last  number  conduct- 
ed the  reader.  The  following  letter, 
however  contains  incidents  of  that  ac- 
tion, so  creditable  to  the  gallant  militia 
of  Mecklenburg,  as  to  be  thought  wor- 
thy of  publication  and  remembrance : 
after  which  we  proceed  with  sketches 
of  subsequent  events. — Eds. 

Incidents  of  Hanging  Rock — Causes  of 
failure  of  the  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans — Severity  of  the  en- 
gagement and  narrow  escapes  of  officers 
and  men — Capture  and  recapture  of  a 
piece  of  artillery. 

Vesuvius  Furnace,   ) 
March  9  th,  1821.      ] 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  sheets  forwarded 
herewith  it  is  omitted  in  its  proper  place 
to  state  that   when  Gen.  Sumter  was 
Vol.  5,  No.  2,— A. 


on  the  expedition  to  Rocky  Mount, 
Major  Davie  cut  off  a  detachment  of 
Bryan's  Tories  near  the  British  lines, 
<fec. — for  the  particulars  I  refer  you  to 
Lee's  account,  and  generally  his  state- 
ment of  the  Hanging  Rock ;  but  some 
incidents  are  omitted.  When  the  men 
uuder  Sumter  and  Davie  united,  had 
made  their  disposition  of  attack,  their 
guides,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  were  not  with  the  position,  in 
which  the  enemy  was  encamped,  and 
unfortunately  led  them  on  Bryan's  To- 
ries instead  of  the  British.  Their  at- 
tack was  so  impetuous  the  Tories  fled  on 
the  second  fire,  and  the  ardour  of  Da- 
vie's Cavalry  was  such  they  could  not 
be  restrained,  but  pursued  them.  On 
the  first  alarm,  the  British  near  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant,  detached  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  men  to  support  them; 
they  arrived  on  the  eminence  direct- 
ly after  the  Tories  had  left  it,  and  com- 
menced a  fire  by  platoons  in  succession, 
overshot  their  opponents,  who,  by  tak- 
ing steady  aim  and  in  a  half  circle  around 
the  eminence,  in  a  short  time  caused 
one-third  of  them  to  fall;  the  rest  retreat- 
ed to  the  main  body,  and  were  briskly 
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pursued  by  Sumter's  men.  When  the 
British  joined  their  comrades,  the  action 
became  general.  After  a  few  discharg- 
es they  retreated,  taking  their  Artillery 
with  them  for  about  three  hundred  yards 
when  they  rallied,  though  somewhat 
scattered  and  out  of  order  ;  and  the  ac- 
tion was  renewed — the  Whigs  more 
scattered,  some  intoxicated,  others  plun- 
dering in  the  British  camp ;  however  a 
respectable  number  still  facing  the  ene- 
my and  pressing  them  closely,  they  were 
compelled  gradually  to  give  ground  two 
hundred  yards  further;  at  last  form- 
ed a  square,  &c.  I  refer  you  to  Lee's 
statement  for  the  rest.  When  the  firing 
became  slack,  and  the  enemy  maintain- 
ed his  position,  Gen.  Sumter  had  his 
men  withdrawn  a  small  distance  and 
formed,  and  as  many  stragglers  collect- 
ed as  he  could,  intending  to  renew  the 
action. 

He  rode  along  the  line  personally  in- 
quiring of  each  man  his  stock  of  am- 
munition ;  it  was  found  they  had  not 
on  an  a\erage  three  rounds  per  man, 
which  was  the  true  cause  of  his  retreat- 
ing. The  great  blunder  committed  in 
this  action  was  in  suffering  Davie's  cav- 
alry to  charge  the  Tories  in  their  retreat 
at  so  early  a  period,  which  neither  Da- 
vie nor  Sumter  could  prevent;  it  was 
not  doubted  after  it  was  over  that  if 
they  had  been  kept  in  a  compact  body 
until  the  main  body  of  the  British  were 
forced  from  their  camp,  by  the  gallan- 
try of  the  infantry,  and  had  turned 
their  backs  for  three  hundred  yards, 
a  charge  of  seventy  Cavalry  would 
have  made  them  surrender,  but  at 
that  period,  but  few  of  the  Cavalry 
had  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  To 
ries  and  they    were   yet  unformed. — 


The  whole  number  lost  on  each  side 
was  never  ascertained.  Of  the  Militia 
from  Mecklenburg,  Capt.  David  Reid,  a 
man  equally  distinguished  for  his  pa- 
triotism and  piety,  and  eight  others 
were  killed,  and  Lieut.  D.  Flenigen, 
Ensign  McClure  and  Ensign  Flenigen 
and  twelve  privates  wounded.  In  no  ac- 
tion were  there  more  acts  of  individual 
heroism  displayed,  or  more  hair's 
breadth  escapes.  Col.  Robt.  Irwin  who 
commanded  the  North  Carolina  Militia, 
had  his  clothes  perforated  with  four  se- 
parate balls,  and  escaped  unhurt.  Lieut. 
Geo.  Graham,  who  commanded  Capt. 
Reid's  company  after  he  was  killed, 
(early  in  the  action)  and  many  of  the 
soldiers,  had  their  clothes  cut  in  like 
manner.  On  the  British  retreat  from 
their  position  after  being  forced  from 
their  camp,  on  the  right  of  their  line, 
they  kept  firing  a  three  pounder.  Capt 
James  Knox*  of  Mecklenburg  gave  or- 
der to  his  men  to  load  their  guns,  and 
when  that  piece  fired  the  next  time, 
they  would  take  it — on  the  discharge 
of  the  gun  they  started  in  full  run,  and 
before  the  artillerist  could  load,got  with- 
in forty  steps  and  began  to  fire,  the 
British  retreated,  and  Knox  and  party 
took  the  gun  and  turned  her  on  their 
adversaries,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
them  knew  how  to  manage  or  load  her, 
though  in  their  possession  several  min- 
utes. The  enemy  rallied  and  came  on 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  retook  the  gun. 
From  this  time  until  after  Gates's  and 
Sumter's  defeat  on  the  16th  and  18th 
of  August,  I  refer  you  to  the  details  of 
Marshal  Ramsay  and  Lee  as  being  mow 
accurate  than  I  can  give.    ***** 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  most  obed't  serv'fc, 

J.  GRAHAM. 

A.  D.  Murphy,  Esq.,  Atto.,  ko. 


Grandfather  of  James  K.  Polk. 
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Sumter  sends  his  wounded,  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Charlotte  — Crosses  the  Ca- 
tawba, and  raises  a  considerable  force 
in  S.    Carolina — Arrival  of  Gates — 
Events  succeeding  his  defeat  and  that 
of  Sumter  lath  and  18th  Aug. — Gen't 
Gates  passed  Charlotte  72  miles  dis- 
tant, in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his 
defeat — GenH  Smallwood — Assemblage 
of  the  Militia  of  Mecklenburg   and 
JRowan  under  CoVs  Irwin  and  Locke  to 
resist  the  enemy — Brig.  Gertl  Davidson 
invested  with  command — Col.  Davie — 
Arrival  of  Gen'l  Sumner  with  Militia 
from  middle  counties — Advance  of  the 
British — Their  surprise   by   Davie  at 
Wahabs — Tarlton  despatched  in  quest 
of  Sumter — Rejoins  near    Charlotte — 
Battle  at   Gharlotte  and  skirmishing 
on  retreat  of  Davie's  force-Lieut.  Locke 
killed — Col.    Lindsey,  adjutant  Gra- 
ham and  others  wound-ed — Position  of 
British  camp  in   Charlotte — Their  oc- 
cupation of  the  mills  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— Foraging  detachment  at  Mcln- 
tire'sfarm  surprised  by  a  party  in  am- 
bush under  Capt.   Thompson — Frank. 
Bradley  killed  by  Tories. 
After  the  battle  of  Hanging  Rock, 
General  Sumter  retired  by    slow  move- 
ments with  his  wounded,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy,  towards  Charlotte  where  the 
general  hospital  was  now  established. — 
When  he  crossed   Waxhaw  Creek  the 
wounded  were  placed  in   charge  of  the 
volun  eers  from  Mecklenburg  who  con- 
stituted the   greater  part   of  his  force, 
and  were  now  returning   home:  that 
county  having,  without   them,  her  full 
quota  of  men  in  the  field  under  Gener- 
al Rutherford,  who  had  recently  joined 
General  Gates,  then  advancing  between 
Peedee  and  Lynches  Creek,  reported  to 
have  6  or  7000  men. 

General  Sumter    as  soon  as   disin- 
cumbered   of  his  wounded,  passed  the 


Catawba,  and  availing  himself  of  th  e 
report  of  Gates'  arrival  with  so  large  a 
force,  roused  his  countrymen  to  join  his 
standard,  it  being  the  first  time  a  res- 
pectable force  of  South  Carolina  Militia 
appeared  in  the  field  after  the  enemy 
came  into  the  interior.  The  conduct  of 
tbe  British  General  was  favorable  to 
his  views,  for  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Camden  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants went  to  him  and  took  protection, 
and  were  directed  to  stay  at  home  and 
pursue  their  business  and  their  persons 
and  property  should  be  protected,  and 
moreover  when  the  army  needed  sup- 
plies the  hard  cash  would  be  paid  for 
them,  &c.  For  a  few  days  this  was 
done,  but  in  a  short  time  their  proper- 
ty was  taken  without  compensation,  and 
their  best  horses  searched  after,  to 
mount  the  Cavalry  and  officers  of  the 
British  army.  Upon  complaint  to  the 
commanding  officer  neither  pay  nor 
other  redivss  could  be  had.  On  the 
report  of  Gates's  approaching,  they 
were,  in  addition  to  other  grievances, 
ordered  to  be  organized  as  militia  to  be 
in  readiness  to  join  the  British  standard 
when  called  on.  This  changed  their 
condition  so  far  from  what  they  expect- 
ed and  had  been  promised,  that  they 
had  no  further  confidence  in  the  British  ; 
and  if  there  was  no  alternative  but  that 
they  must  risk  their  lives  and  fight 
they  would  choose  on  which  side. — 
When  they  joined  Gen.  Sumter,  and 
occasionally  afterwards  passed  through 
the  country,  as  refugees  (as  they  were 
called)  their  relation,  of  how  they  had 
been  treated  by  the  British,  and  the 
small  reliance  to  be  placed,  on  Bri- 
tish promises  had  a  great  tendency 
to  cause  a  more  decided  opposition. 
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If  the  British  General  had.  agreeably 
to  his  promise,  paid  for  his  supplies  in 
specie,  suffered  the  inhabitants  to  re 
main  quietly  at  home  (so  long  as  they 
demeaned  themselves  peaceably,)  and 
relieved  them  from  the  frequent  calls 
for  military  duty,  it  is  doubted  whether 
ease  and  cupidity,  at  that  time,  would 
not  have  overcome  patriotism — and  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
would  have  been  the  result,  especially 
when  the  news  of  this  was  spread  a- 
broad,  had  not  the  British  commanders, 
fortunately  for  the  country,  pursued  a 
different  course. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gates,  however  the 
Hero  of  Saratoga,  the  Conqueror  of 
Burgoyne,  the  general  impression  on 
the  public  mind  was  that  his  name  was 
sufficient  without  an  army,  and  the 
country  had  full  confidence  that  the 
enemy  would  be  driven  to  the  ocean  in 
a  short  time. 

The  succeeding  events  are  well  relat- 
ed by  the  historians  referred  to,Marshall 
Lee,  Ramsay,  &c. 

When  such  high  expectations  of  Gen. 
Gates's  success  were  entertained,  it  may 
be  judged  with  what  astonishment  and 
surprise  the  news  of  his  defeat  was  re- 
ceived. About  11  o'clock  at  night, 
16th  August,  (the  same  day  of  the  bat- 
tle) he  arrived  in  Charlotte,  seventy-two 
miles  from  the  battle  ground.  He  did  not 
dismount,  but  stopped  two  or  three 
minutes,  while  one  of  his  aids*  called  on 


*  At  half  past  8  o'clock,  Col.Senf,  Engineer, 
dismounted  at  Col.  Polk's  gate,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  step  in  bed,  and  gave  the  information 
of  the  defeat,  and  that  Gen.  Gates  was  at  the 
gate  and  wished  to  speak  with  him.  On  his 
going  out  the  Gen.  was  gone. 

Note  by  Col.  Wm,  Polk,  to  whom  these 
manuscripts  were  submitted  by  Judge  Mur- 
phey. — Eds. 


Col.  Thos.  Polk  to  inform  him  of  the  dis- 
aster they  had  met  with,  and  immedi- 
ately passed  on  to  Salisbury.  The  news 
spread  rapidly,  and  by  noon  the  next 
day  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Militia  were  collected.  In  the  evening 
the  village  was  crowded  with  troops  in 
retreat  from  the  battle,  and  the  assem- 
bling Militia.  The  confusion  was  such 
that  the  Militia  could  not  be  organized 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th.  Nei- 
ther officers  nor  soldiers  of  Gates's  army 
staid  any  time  in  Charlotte,  but  kept 
moving  on  the  Salisbury  road.  Gen, 
Smallwood,  of  Maryland,  who  com- 
manded the  reserve  in  the  action,  was 
last  engaged  and  being  pressed  by  the 
enemy  in  pursuit,  compelled  to  turn 
in  towards  the  Catawba.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed,  he  was  killed  or  takenf 
but  on  the  3d  day  after  the  battle,  he 
arrived  in  Charlotte,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  troops,  he  had  commanded.  His 
conduct  in  the  action  for  skill  and 
bravery  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
his  Regulars,  which  in  a  great  measure 
was  transferred  to  the  MilitiaT  whose  offi- 
cers consulted  him  and  other  regular  offi- 
cers as  to  whatcourse  they  shoud  pursue 
at  the  present  crisis.  They  were  en- 
courged  to  keep  embodied  and  make 
what  resistance  they  could,  if  the  ene- 
my advanced — that  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress was  advised  of  the  defeat  another 
army  vvould  be  ordered  to  join  them  — 
that  thft  enemy  must  have  suffered 
much,  and  could  not  advance  for  some 
time.  On  the  20th  Gen.  Smalhvood 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  privates 
who  had  been  in  the  action  set  out  for 
Hillsboro,  all  except  Maj.  Anderson  of 
the  3d  Maryland  Regiment,  who  was 
left  behind,  with  orders  to  stay  ten  or 
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twelve  days  to  collect  what  stragglers 
he  could  and  then  follow.  In  that  time 
he  collect' d  ab>>iit  sixty  and  went  on. 
On  the  same  day  that  Gen.  Smallwood 
and  the  officers  and  men  in  service 
left  Charlotte,  the  news  was  received  of 
Sumter's  defeat  on  the  18th.  The  of- 
ficers commanding  the  Mecklenburg 
Militia,  aiid  some  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  convened  to  consult  what  should 
be  dune.  Their's  being  a  frontier  coun 
ty,  the  Regulars  and  Militia,  who  had 
been  in  service,  all  passing  on,  a  numer- 
ous and  victorious  enemy  shortly  ex- 
pected lo  invade  them,  and  no  expecta- 
tion of  assistance  for  some  time  to  come 
except  from  their  old  and  well  tried 
friends  from  Rowan  county,  they  had 
to  rely  on  iheir  own  strength  and  re- 
«:<urcs.  Though  the  regular  officers 
enc  waged  them  to  expect  assistance 
yet  the  manner  in  which  they  did  it, 
and  their  conduct  evidenced  that  they 
did  not  expect  it.  Several  aged  and 
respectable  citizens  insinuated  that  fur- 
ther resistance  would  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  temerity,  and  only  pro- 
duce more  certain  destruction  to  them- 
selves and  familit  s,  winch  by  some  oth- 
er course  might  he  averted.  But  this 
was  indignantly  repelled  by  a  great 
majority,  and  especially  those  who  had 
been  in  action  at  Hanging  Rock.  Se- 
veral of  them  stated  that  they  then  had 
seen  the  British  soldiers  run  like  sheep, 
and  many  of  them  bite  the  dust — that 
they  were  by  no  means  invincible — 
that  under  suitable  commanders  and 
proper  arrangements,  they  would  at 
any  time  risk  a  conflict  with  them  man 
to  man — that  their  cause  was  just  and 
they  confidt-d  that  Providence  would 
ultimately  give  them  success,  notwith- 


standing the  present  unfavorable  ap* 
pearances.  As  to  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain terms  of  the  enemy  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  That  their  sister  State 
South  Carolina  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment and  found  that  no  faith  was  to 
be  placed  in  British  promises,  justice, 
generosity,  or  honor.  Several  of  them 
declared  that  while  there  was  any  part 
of  the  North  American  Continent  to 
w  ich  the  British  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend, they  would  endeavor  to  occupy 
that.  This  was  one  of  the  times  which 
emphatically  "tried  men's  souls,"  rather 
than  when,  with  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance, sitting  in  deliberative  bodies  and 
passing  abstract  resolves,  to  which  it  is 
generally  applied. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was,  that  it 
was  recommended  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Col.  Irwin,  to  encamp  somewhere 
to  the  south  of  Charlotte,  retain  half 
the  me»  liable  to  military  duty,  and  the 
other  half  to  attend  to  their  farms,  but 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join,  if 
the  Enemy  should  advance  :  and  that 
Major  Davie's  Cavalry  (the  only  corps  in 
service  yet  unbroken)  patrolled  the  coun- 
try next  to  Camden.  Col.  Irwin  select- 
ed a  position  seven  or  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Charlotte,  between  the  two  roads 
that  lead  to  Camden  from  that  place, 
and  encamped  behind  McAlpin's  creek. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  joined  by  Col. 
Locke,  with  a  force  from  Rowan.  As 
General  Rutherford,  bad  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Gates'  defeat,  the  Colonels 
had  no  superior  officer  and  being  equal 
in  rank,  a  collision  took  place  as  to 
who  should  have  the  chief  command. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  law  or  regu- 
lation existing  to  settle  disputes  of  this 
kind  and  unhappily  the  esprit  du  corps 
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began  to  be  manifested  by  those  they 
commanded.  In  about  a  week  the  dis- 
pute was  fortunately  settled.  The 
Governor  of  N.  Carolina,  shortly  after 
Genl.  Gates  arrived  in  Hillsborough,  on 
learning  that  Genl.  Rutherford  was  a 
prisoner,  forwarded  a  commission  of 
Brigadier  General  to  Col.Wm.L.  David- 
son, who  had  just  recoveied  of  the 
wound  he  received  in  the  skrmish  at 
Colson's  early  in  July,  and  hy  the  same 
messenger  a  commission  to  Major  Davie 
as  Col.  of  Cavalry. 

Those  appointments  accorded  with 
publick  opinion  and  settled  the  difficul- 
ty referred  to.  The  General  arrived  in 
camp  the  next  day  alter  he  recemd  his 
eommission,  and  assumed  the  command 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
He  used  every  exertion  to  increase  his 
numbers,  and  improve  them  in  military 
discipline,  and  Col.  Davie  kept  increas- 
ing his  corps  of  Cavalry,  as  fast  as  the 
limited  means  of  the  country  would  ad- 
mit. Several  of  the  more  ingenious 
blacksmiths  were  employed  in  making 
awords.  Scabbards  and  hangings  for 
them,  were  made  by  country  shoemak- 
ers. Both  were  but  coarsely  manufac-, 
tured,  but  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

About  the  middle  of  September, 
Genl.  Sumner  of  the  N.  Carolina  line 
arrived,  (the  State  having  no  Regulars 
in  the  field  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,* 

*The  generous  efforts  which  North  Carolina 
had  made  against  the  common  enemy  in  other 
States,  had  much  impaired  her  powers  of  resis- 
tance, when  the  enemy  invaded  her  own  terri- 
tory and  she  found  herself  (ieserted  and  aban- 
doned to  his  depredations,— save  by  her  own 
gallant  and  loyal  sons  in  all  the  country  west 
of  Hillsboro. 

1.  Her  two  continental  Regiments  or  Battal- 
ions which  when  full  comprised  fifteen  hundred 
men,  each,  after  having  served  on  the  Hudson, 


Le  row  took  command  of  the  Militia) 
having  with  him  about  eight  hundred 
Infantry  from  the  counties  of  Guilford* 
Granville,  Orange  &c,  &c,  and  several 
troops  of  Cavalry  which  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Davie.  v 

After  the  defeat  of  Gates  and  Sumter, 
Lord  Cornwallisr  attention  was  occupied 
with  the  disposition  of  the  prisoners  and 
wounded,  in  arranging  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  South  Carolina,  in  making  a 
suitable  disposition  of  Garrisons  in  the 
several  Forts,  (which  diminished  hia 
moveable  forces)  and  in  making  his 
arrangements  for  further  operations. 
He  set  out  from  Camden  with  the  Brit- 


and  iu  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  for  three  successive  cam- 
paigns, were  in  December  1779,  dispatched  by 
Gen.  Washington,  for  the  defence  of  South 
Carolina.  See  his  letters  to  Maj  Gen.  Lincoln, 
6  Washington's  writings,  by  Sparks,  415,  arid 
to  M.  DeLafayette  Ibid  487,  and  captured  in 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  12th  May  178o. 

2.  In  the  same  disaster,  1000  of  her  Militia 
were  surrendered  to  the  enemy  as  prisoners  of 
war,  1  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  333. 

3.  At  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Gates  on  the  lGth 
of  August  she  had  a  full  division  of  Militia  in 
the  field  under  Maj.  Gen.  Caswell,  and  lost  in 
prisoners  five  hundred  men  including  Brig. 
Gen.  Rutherford,  and  other  effective  and  pop- 
ular officers  with  many  transports  and  other 
supplies  of  war. 

These  were  recent  efforts  and  attended  with 
fearful  losses.  To  go  further  back,  her  conti- 
nental Bridgades  under  Generals  Moore-  and 
Howe,  had  cooperated  in  the  first  defence  of 
Charleston  in  1776.  At  the  second  invasion  oi 
South  Carolina  in  1778  '9,  she  sent  to  that  State 
a  full  division  of  Militia  under  Gen.  Ashe,  be- 
sides a  Brigade  of  five  months  Militia  under 
Gen.  Rutherford  and  one  of  her  Regiments  in 
the  continental  line,  in  which  last  on  this  ex- 
pedition the  writer  served.  The  statute  book 
and  legislative  journals  of  that  period,  show 
repeated  appeals  to  her  for  aid,  by  South  Car- 
olina, when  threatened  or  invaded  by  the  en- 
emy, and  that  these  appeals  were  never  made 
in  vain. — Eds- 
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ish  army,  and  by  slow  marches  arriv- 
ed at  Hanging  Rock  on  the  18th  of 
September.  On  the  20th  camped  at 
Waxhaw  Creek  giving  time  for  the  dis- 
affected to  join  him  :  they  had  hitherto 
been  kept  under  by  Col.  Davie's  Cavalry 
who  were  at  this  time  patrolling  the 
country,  and  gave  prompt  intelligence 
of  every  movement  of  the  British  army. 
Davie  retired  before  them  until  near 
Genl.  Davidson's  quarters  at  McAIpin's 
Creek,  and  obtained  a  detachment  of 
Infantry  with  which  he  set  out  at  noon 
on  the  19th,  marched  in  the  night,  and 
early  next  morning  attacked  a  Tory  de- 
tachment at  Wahab's  plantation,  a  short 
distance  from  the  British  camp.  The 
particulars  of  this  affair  are  well  describ- 
ed by  Lee — (who,  I  understood,  got  the 
account  of  that  and  other  affairs  from 
Genl.  Davie  himself.) 
,-On  the  24th  September  Cornwallis 
marched  from  Waxhaw,  and  on  the 
25tb,  encamped  between  McAIpin's  and 
Sugar  Creeks  10  miles  south  of  Char- 
lotte. He  immediately  detached  Col. 
Tarlton  to  strike  Genl.  Sumter  who  lay 
about  eight  miles  on  his  left  near  Big- 
ger's  Ferry  (now  Mason's)  who  had  col- 
lected about  sixty  So.  Carolina  Militia 
after  his  defeat  on  the  18th  of  August. 
Being  in  a  friendly  neighborhood,  he  had 
information  of  Tarlton's  approach  and 
instantly  crossed  to  the  west  side  the 
River,  and  passed  the  South  Branch  up 
into  the  Forks.  Tarlton  came  to  the 
East  bank  an  hour  after  Sumter  left  it. 
When  the  patrols  gave  information 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  on 
the  25th  Genls.  Sumner  and  Davidson 
broke  up  their  camp  on  McAIpin's 
Creek  and  marcher!  directly  towards 
Salisbury,  leaving  Charlotte  four  miles 


on  their  left.  Genl.  Sumner  kept  on 
until  he  crossed  the  Yadkin  at  Trading 
ford.  Genl.  Davidson  halted  behind 
Mallard's  Creek,  where  the  Salisbury 
road  crosses  eight  miles  North-East  of 
Charlotte.  Col.  Davie  and  his  Cavalry 
occupied  the  village.  Genl.  Davidson 
ordered  Joseph  Graham  (who  had  acted 
as  Adjutant  to  the  Vlecklenburgh  Militia 
since  the  fall  of  Charleston,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  before  in  the  regular 
army  under  Genl.  Lincoln)  to  Charlotte 
to  take  command  of  the  Militia  assemb- 
ling there  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
of  the  enemy  advancing.  He  (Graham) 
was  requested  by  Col.  Davie  as  his  men 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  by  roads,  to  go  down  to  the  enemy's 
lines  and  relieve  a  party  who  had  been 
out  two  days.  He  relieved  Col.  Davie's 
party  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  even- 
ing took  four  men  stragglers,  at  a  farm 
adjacent  to  the  encampment,  who  had 
gone  out  in  search  of  milk,  and  sent, 
them  on  to  Col.  Davie. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  26th  Graham's 
party  discovered  the  front  of  the  enemy 
advancing,  and  two  of  his  men  who 
had  been  sent  down  their  left  flank,  re- 
ported that  the  whole  army  was  in  mo- 
tion— that  they  had  seen  their  Artillery, 
Baggage  &c,  coming  on.  They  were 
immediately  sent  to  give  Col.  Davie 
notice,  and  Graham's  troop  receded 
slowly  before  them.  After  going  a 
short  distance  the  party  were  tovered 
from  the  view  of  the  British  by  a  swell 
in  the  ground.  They  halted  and  fired 
on  their  front  as  they  approached,  which 
the  enemy  returned  briskly,  and  began 
to  deploy.  Graham's  partv  moved  on, 
expeeting  the  British  Cavalry  to  pursue, 
but  could  see  none  :  (it  turned  out  and 
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they  were  gone  with  Tarllon  after  Genl. 
Sumter.) 

Within  two  miles  of  Charlotte  where 
the  road  from  the  Ferry,  comes  in,  Tarl- 
ton  joined  them,  In  five  minutes  after 
he  arrived,  being  indisposed  by  his 
night's  march,  Maj.  Hanger  took  com- 
mand of  the  Cavalry,  and  coming  in 
front  compelled  Graham  to  keep  at  a 
more  respectful  distance.  He  was  pursu- 
ed by  the  front  troop,  in  a  brisk  canter 
for  a  miie  ;  after  that,  they  went  at  a 
common  travel,  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  village,  when  they  halted  that 
the  rear  might  close  up,  and  some  of 
their  officers  endeavored  to  reconnoiter. 

Col.  Davie  had  nearly  completed  his 
disposition  for  their  reception,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  and  morning  had  the 
Hospital  and  Military  stores  removed — 
Charlotte  stands  on  an  eminence  of  small 
elevation  above  the  adjacent  ground, — 
two  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles — the  Court-bouse  was  in 
the  centre,  a  frame  building  raised  on 
eight  brick  pillars  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  was  the  most  elevated  in 
the  place.  Between  the  pillars  was  erect- 
ed a  wall  of  rock  three  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  the  open  basement  answered 
as  a  market  house  for  the  town.  Suita- 
ble gaps  were  made  in  the  lots  and  oth- 
er enclosures  on  the  East  side  of  the  vil- 
lage for  the  troops  to  retire  with  facility? 
when  compelled.  The  main  body  was 
drawn  up,  in  three  lines  across  the  street 
leading  to  Salisbury,  about  fifty  yards 
apart, — the  front  line  twenty  steps  from 
the  Court-house.  Owing  to  the  swell 
in  the  ground  and  the  stone  wall  afore- 
said, the  whole  was  nearly  masked  from 
the  view  of  the  advancing  foe,  until  he 
came  near.     One  troop  was  drawn  up 


on  each  side  of  the  Court-house  in  the 
cross  street,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
yards  from  it.  That  on  the  left  was 
masked  by  a  brick-house — that  on  the 
right  by  a  log-house.  Major  Dickson  of 
Lincoln  (since  Genl.  Dickson)  with  a 
party  of  twenty  men  was  placed  behind 
McCumb's  house,  about  twenty-nine 
poles  in  advance  of  the  Court  house  on 
the  left  of  the  street.  Graham's  com- 
mand (just  arrived  before  the  enemy) 
with  Capt.  John  Brandon's  troop  from 
Rowan  were  placed  as  a  reserve  in  one 
line  at  right  angles  with  the  street 
where  the  jail  now  stands.  In  about 
thirty  minutes  after  the  enemy  made  im 
appearance — he  had  condensed  his  forces 
from  the  loose  order  of  march,  by  sec- 
tions, and  increased  the  front  of  hit 
columns — his  Cavalry  arranged  in  sub- 
divisions— his  Infantry  in  platoons  (ex- 
cept the  Legion  which  followed  the 
Cavalry.)  There  appeared  an  interval  of 
of  about  one  hundred  yards  between  the 
columns — the  Cavalry  advanced  at  a 
slow  pace  until  fired  on  by  Maj.  Dick- 
son's party — they  then  came  on  at  a 
brisk  trot,  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
Court-house,  when  our  first  line  moved 
up  to  the  stone  wall  and  fired,  then 
wheeled  outwards,  and  passed  down  the 
flanks  of  the  second  line  which  was  ad- 
vancing— the  Enemy  supposing  that  we 
were  retreating  rushed  up  to  the  Court- 
house and  received  a  full  fire  on  each  side 
from  the  companies  placed  on  the  cross 
streets.  Upon  which, they  immediately 
wheeled  and  retreated  down  the  street, 
to  their  Infantry  halted  and  fronted. — 
Theii  Infantry,  passed  out  through  the 
lots  on  each  flank  and  advanced.  Our 
second  line  when  it  reached  the  Court' 
housfl,  fired  at  the  column  of  Cavalry  in 
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retreat,   but  at  rather  too  great  a  dis- 
tance for  much  execution.  Their  cavalry 
now  began  to  move  forward  again,  but 
the  Legion  Infantry  were  near  one  hun- 
dred yards  in    advance   on  each  flank. 
When  they  came  in  view,  in  rear  of  t!ie 
lots,  they  opened  a  cross  fire  on  each  flank 
of  Davie's  men,   which  for  a  short  time 
was  handsomely  returned  from  behind 
the  buildings;  but  their  numbers  and 
firing  increasing  as  they  deployed,  and 
the  Cavalry  advancing  along  the  street 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  Col.  Davie  or- 
dered a  retreat.     As  soon  as  the  troops 
who  had   been  engaged  passed  the  re 
serve  they  had  to  sut-tain  the  whole  fire 
of  the  Legion   which    kept  advancing 
parallel  with   the  street   about   eighty 
yards  from  it.     The  reserve  held  their 
position,  until  they  fiied  two  rounds,  and 
moved  off  in  order  through  the  woods 
on   the  left  of  the  road.     The  British 
cavalry  kept  in  thirty  poles  until   Gra- 
ham's   party    passed    the   first  Muddy 
branch    about   three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Court-house,  and  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  road  ;  where  they  wheel 
ed  and  fronted  :  the  Muddy  branch  be- 
ing between  them  and  the  Enemy  one 
hundred  yards  beyond,  and  gave  them 
one  fire.    They  halted  waiting  for  their 
infantry,  which   in   a  short  time  erne 
running  down  their  fia  k  and  began  to 
fire.     Graham  ordered  his  men  to  dis- 
perse, as  the  woods  were  thick  and  they 
all  knew  the  country.     At  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  the  most  of  them 
collected,  where  the  road  crosses  Ken- 
nedy's Creek  (where  Frew's  farm  now 
is) ;  and  as  the  woods  were  here  thick 
and  deemed  suitable  to  rally  in,  the  men 
were  drawn  up,  fronting,  the  Ford,  and 
two  men  sent  over  to  see  whether  the 


Horse  or  Foot  were  inarching  in  front, 
it  being  decided  that  if  the  former,  the 
troop  should    fire  from    their    saddles. 
The    men    sent  over  had  not   gone  one 
hundred   yards    from    their    party    be- 
fore they  discovered  the   front   of  the 
Cavalry  at  a  small    distance,  and  came 
back  and  gave  information.     The  party 
sat   on  horseback  waiting  the  approach 
when  the  first  thing  that  presented  it- 
self to   their  view,  in   the  edge  of  the 
bottom  beyond  theCreek,at  the  distance 
of  ninety    steps,    was  the  front  of  a  full 
platoon  of  Infantry  on  each  side  of  the 
road  on  whom  they  instantlv  fired,  and 
retreated.     The  enemy— fired    nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  their  balls  passing 
directly    through    the  woods  when  our 
line   was  formed,  and  skinninjr  saplings 
and  making  hark  and  twigs  fly,  produc- 
ed  more  of  a  panick   on    the    Militia 
than  any    disaster    which    occurred   on 
that  day.     All   the  firing  in  Charlotte 
and   beyond   had  generally  passed  over 
their  heads,  but  here  it  appeared  to  be 
horizontal.     The  parties  commanded  by 
Brandon  and  Graham  pass  d  on  in  dis- 
order by  Sugar  Creek  church  until  they 
ascended  the  hill    near  the  cross   roads, 
where  they   formed  and  fronted.     The 
Enemy's  Infantry    which   came  before, 
and    at    a    distance  of  two    hundred 
and    fifty    yards    halted    and   took   t> 
trees  and  a  fence,  and  commenced   an 
irregular    fire,    for   near   a    half  hour 
at  long  shot.     Many  of  our   men    dis- 
mounted   and    fired    in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  owing  to  the  distance  and  the 
shelter  of  each,  it  is  believed  no  damage 
was  done,  on  either  side      Col.  Davie 
with   his  main   fuce,  heard    the  firing 
distinctly,  and  knowing  the  enemy  were 
coming  on,  sent  an   officer  to  apprise 
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Gen!.  Davidson,  who  drew  up  his  men 
near  the  Ford  on  Mai  lard's  Creek,  where 
the  woods  (being  coppice)  and  deep  rav- 
ines would  protect  him  from  the  Cavalry. 
Col.  Davie  himself 'formed,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  his  front,  at  a  place  called  Sassa 
fras  fields ;  from  thence  to  the  cross 
roads,  near  three  miles,  was  an  open 
ridge  with  large  timber  (at  tliat  time 
scarcely  any  undergrowth  beingupon  it) 
whieh  was  quite  favorable  for  the  action 
of  Cat  airy.  During  the  time  the  Enemy 
had  halted  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire, 
he  was  making  his  arrangements  near  a 
small  Creek  in  his  rear,  by  placing  his 
best  horses  in  front,  aud  sending  about 
one  hundred  Cavalry  through  the  woods 
to  his  right,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  into  and  up  the  cross  road,  so  as  to 
surround  the  party  in  his  front.  Their 
conduct  indicated  some  such  movement 
would  be  attempted,  and  the  reserve 
and  others  who  joinedlhem  moved  on- 
When  they  passed  the  cross  roads,  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  debouched, 
were  discovered  coming  up  the  road  on 
their  right  within  thirty  poles  distance. 
and  Maj.  Hanger  with  the  remainder, 
the  same  distance  in  their  rear,  the 
whole  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number.  When  the  two  parties  joined 
at  t'i>e  cross  roads,  they  came  on  at  a 
bri>k  trot,  and  from  that  to  a  canter, — 
as  fast  as  they  could  preserve  order, 
until  they  discovered  the  party  before 
them,  was  by  their  pursuit  pressed  out 
of  order.  They  then  charged  at  full 
speed.  When  the  pursuit  became  close, 
near  one  half  too';  to  the  woods  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  The  front  troop  of  the 
enemy  (commanded  by  Capt.  Stewart) 
pursue!  them,  but  the  main  body  com- 
manded  by  Maj.  Hanger  kept  the  road 


until  they  came  in  view  of  the  place 
where  Col.  Davie  had  formed  at  Sassa- 
fras fields.  Being  much  out  of  order 
by  the  pursuit,  they  collected  their 
scattered  troopers  and  returned  to  their 
Legion  Infantry  and  one  other  Bat- 
tallion  about  eight  hundred  men  in 
all,  which  accompanied  the  Cavalry  as 
far  as  the  cross  roads,  and  remained 
there  drawn  up,  in  position  until  their 
return.  The  main  body  had  halted  in 
Charlotte,  whither  the  whole  repaired 
about  sunset. 

On  this  day  we  lost  Lieut.  George 
Locke  (son  of  Genl.  Matth%w  Locke) 
who  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner.  The  barrel  of  his 
rifle  with  which  he  endeavored  to  shel- 
ter himself  from  their  sabres  was  cut  in 
many  places.  He  and  two  privates 
were  killed,  and  Col.  Lindsay  of  Georgia, 
who  served  as  a  volunteer  without  any 
command,  and  Adjutant  Graham*  and 
ten  others  were  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  Enemy  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
was  believed  to  exceed  ours — afterwards 
two  of  their  dead  were  found,  near  to 
where  Locke  was  killed  and  Graham 
wounded,  one  of  whom  was  known  to 
have  been  shot  by  Robert  Ramsay  of 
Rowan,  at  the  time  they  charged.  But 
they  must  have  sustained  the  greatest 
damage  in  Charlotte.  The  enemy  seem- 
ed to  understand  this  Parthian  kind  o' 
warfare,  and  mancenvered  with  great 
skill — the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  support- 
ing each  other  alternately  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  or  opposition  seemed  to 
require.  They  taught  us  a  lesson  of  the 
kind,  which   in   several   instances  wa9 


*Graham  received  nine  wounds,  three  with 
ball  and  six  with  sabre  and  was  left  on  tb« 
ground. 
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practised  against  them  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  During  the  whole  day,  they 
committed  nothing  to  hazard,  except 
when  the  Cavalry  first  charged  up  to 
the  Courthouse,  and  received  a  heavy 
fire  in  front  and  both  flanks,  at  the 
same  time,  which  compelled  them  to 
retreat  before  their  Infantry  were  thrown 
forward  on  their  flanks. 

Had  we  omitted  fighting  on  this  day, 
kept  our  men  and  horses  fiesh  (except 
a  few  to  reconnoiter  and  give  intellig- 
ence of  the  enemy's  movements)  and 
been  in  readiness  to  strike  the  foraging 
paities,  wfcich  his  new  position  would 
soon  havecompelled  him  losend  out,  and 
thus  endeavored  to  take  him  by  detail,  it 
would  have  been  better  policy,  than  with 
three  or  four  hundred  mounted  Militia- 
men,of  whom  not  one-fourth  were  equip- 
ped as  Cavalry,  atlackinga  Regular  army 
comptely  organized  of  ten  times  their 
numbei,  in  an  open  field,  when  every 
person  was  sure  we  would  be  beaten. 
The  small  damage  sustained  in  propor- 
tion to  the  risk,  appeared  providential. 
Several  of  the  British  officers  stated 
afterwards,  if  Col.  Tarlton  had  com- 
manded their  van  instead  of  Maj.  Han- 
ger it  would  have  been  worse  for  us. 
Genl.  Davidson  retired  in  the  night  to 
Phifer's  plantation,  twenty  miles  from 
Charlotte,  and  Col.  Davie  behind  Rocky 
River,sixteen  miles  from  Charlotte,  and 
four  miles  in  front  of  Davidson. 

The  British  army  consisted  of  three 
Brigades,  besides  the  Legion  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  and  some  Tories.  The 
Brigade  on  the  right  commanded  by 
Col.  Webster  encamped  on  the  South- 
Ea*t  of  the  Court-house,  forty  poles  from 
it,  at  right  angles  to  the  street  leading 
to  Polk's  farm ;  which  street  passed  thro' 


his  centre.  The  Brigade  commanded 
by  Brigadier-Genl.  Lord  Rowdon  en- 
camped across  the  street  leading  to- 
wards Salisbury  thirty  poles  from  the 
Court-house.  His  left  came  near  Web- 
ster's right,  and  his  line  at  right  angles 
to  him.  The  Brigade  commanded  by 
Brigadier-Genl.  O'Hara  parallel  to  Web- 
\ster,  the  same  di.-tauce  from  the  Couit- 
house  on  the  opposite  side,  fronting  to- 
wards the  Catawba  River.  The  Cavalry, 
Legion  Infantry,  Tories,  <fcc,  encamped 
across  the  street  by  which  they  came 
into  the  village.  Their  Artillery  consist- 
ing of  four  pieces  was  drawn  up  on  the 
eminence  around  the  Court-house,  so 
that  their  encampment  was  about  eighty 
poles  square,  the  Court-house  and  Artil- 
lery being  nearly  in  the  centre.  A  chain 
of  sentinels  extended  around  the  en- 
campment at  a  small  distance  from  it. 
Maj.  McArthur  was  sent  with  a  Battal- 
ion to  Blair's  mills,  tenor  twelve  miles 
South-East  of  Charlotte,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Tories  towards  and  beyond 
Peedee,  and  collecting  supplies  for  tht> 
army.  A  guard  of  fifty  men  were  station- 
t  d  at  Polk's  mill  (now  Wilson's)  in  two 
miles  of  Charlotte,  which  was  kept 
grinding  night  and  day  for  the  army. 
On  the  30th  of  September  Major  Dick- 
son sat  out  from  Col.  Davie  with  sixty 
,  men, made  a  circuit  around  Charlolte,and 
in  the  evening  charged  on  this  post.  The 
garrison  was  vigilant,  threw  itself  into 
a  log  house  on  the  hill  above  the  mill, 
and  had  loop  holes  made,  in  the  daubing 
and  chinks  to  fire  throug  .  Dickson 
was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
killed  and  several  horses  wounded.  Be- 
fore the  enemy  got  into  the  house  two 
were  wounded,  but  after  that  they  were 
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secure,  and  the  assailants  much  exposed 
withdraw. 

After  the  British  army  had  continued 
in  Charlotte  about  a  week,  having  con- 
sumed most  of  the  forage  and  subsis- 
tence to  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  on 
the  third  of  October  Lord  Cornwallis 
ordered  out  a  foraging  party  consisting 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Infantry, 
sixU  Cavalry  and  ab"Ut  forty  wagons 
under  the  command  of  Major  Doyle, 
which  went  up  the  road,  leading 
to  Beattie's  Ford  on  the  Catawba  Riv- 
er, intending  to  draw  the  supplies  from 
the  fertile  settlements  on  Long  Creek 
waters  eight  or  ten  miles  North-West 
of  Charlotte.  Capt.  James  Thompson 
and  thirteen  other  men*  of  the  neighbor- 


*The  names  of  this  gallant  band  were. 
Capt.  James  Thompson.    Lived   where  Mr. 
Latta  now  does  (since  dead.) 

Frank  Bradley.    Killed  by  four  of  Bryant's 
Tories  e'even  days  ailer  this.t 

James  Henry — Dead. 

Thos.  Dickson  )   Moved  to  Tennessee, 

John  Dickson     )    both  living. 

John   Long — Dead. 

Robt.  Robinson,  Esq.,  living  in  Mecklenburg 

George  Houston  )  Moved  to  Kentucky , 

Hugh  Houston,    (both  living. 

Tho6.  McClure        do  do. 

Genl.  George  Graham—  Clerk  of  Mecklen- 
burg Superior  Court ;  Jiving. 

Edward  Shipley    |n/,    . 

George  Shipley     fDea(L 

John  Robinson — living  on  Crowder's  Creek. 


tWhen  the  British  were  on  their  retreat 
from  Charlotte,  near  Old  Nation  ford ,  four  of 
Bryant's  men  agreed  to  desert  and  go  home  by 
travelling  in  the  night  and  lying  in  thickets 
during  the  day;  their  names   were  John  Mc- 

Combs,  Richard   McCombs, Griffin  and 

Ridge.    They  had  taken  up  in  a  thicket 

amilefrem  Bradley's  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  October.  About  mid-day  Bradley  took 
his  gun  and  went  out  to  hunt  some  missing  cat- 
tle, came,  on  two  of  them  and  began  to  question 
them  and  finally  took  them  prisoners.  The 
other  two  who  had  been  lying  about  twenty 
steps  offand  whom  he  had  not  seen  came  be- 
hind him  and  seized  him,  a  violent  scuffle  ensu- 


hood,  all  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  region,  excellent  woodsmen 
and  expert  riflemen,  had  come  together 
the  day  before.  Anticipating  the  neces- 
sity the  British  would  be  under  to  for- 
age, they  had  gone  early  in  the  morning 
to  Mitchell's  mill  (now  Means')  three 
miles  from  Charlotte,  at  which  place  the 
corn  was  pulled,  (at  inostoth  t  places  it 
was  standing  in  the  field.)  They  lay 
concealed  at  tl  is  place  about  an  hour, 
when  they  heard  thefl  wagons  and 
Doyle's  party  on  their  march  up  the 
great  road  on  their  right.  Finding  the 
enemy  had  passed  on,  they  started  thro' 
i he  woods  parallel  to  the  great  road,  at 
nearly  a  half  mile  from  it,  keeping  an 
even  pace  with  the  detachment  on  the 
road. 

When  Doyle's  party  arrived  at  Mc- 
Intire's  farm,  seven  miles  from  Char- 
lotte, after  halting  a  short  time,  he  left 
about  one  hundred  men  and  ten  wag- 
ons with  one  of  his  captains,  believed 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  transportation, 
of  what  could  be  procured  at  that  place. 
The  main  body  continued  their  maich 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  'arms  further 
up.  Capt.  Thompson  and  his  party 
finding  some  were  halted  at  this  place, 
moved  directly  towards  the  thicket, 
down  the  spring  branch  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  A  point  of  rooky 
ridge  covered  with  bushes  passed  oblique- 


ed  until  one  of  them  got  his  own  gun  and  shot 
him  dead.  Bradley  was  a  very  stout  man  and 
without  weapons  would  have  been  a  match  for 
all  four  of  them,  a  man  oi  cool  anH  deliberate 
courage,  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  his  death  much  regretted.  A  few  weeks 
after  his  murderers  went  home,  Richard  Mc- 
Combs and  Griffin  were  killed,  the  others  were 
taken  and  sent  to  Salisbury  jail.  On  trial,  Jno. 
McCombs  turned  States  evidence  and  Jrom  him 
this  account  was  obtained— Ridge  was  hanged. 
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ly  from  the  road  towards  the  spring  and 
within  fifty  steps  of  the  house,    which 
sheltered  them  from  the  view  or  fire  of 
the  enemy  until  within  that  distance  of 
him.      Under  this  cover  they  deployed 
into  a  line  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  aud 
advanced  silently  to  their  intended  po- 
sition.    The  British  were  much  out  of 
order,  some  at  the  Barn  throwing  down 
oats   for  the  wagons,  others  racing  af- 
ter  the  chickens,    ducks    and  pigs — a 
squad    robbing    the  bee  house,  others 
pillaging  the  dwelling  house.     A  senti- 
nel placed  in  the   edge  of  the  coppice, 
within  a   few  steps   of  where  they  ad- 
vanced, appeared  to  be  alarmed  though 
he  had  not  seen  them.     Capt.  Thomp- 
son shot  him.      This  being   the  signal 
for  the   attack,    each  man  as  he  could 
get  a  view  took   steady  and  deliberate 
aim   before  he  fired  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  steps.    In  two  instances 
when  two    aimed    at    the   same  man, 
when  the   first  fired   the  man  fell,  and 
the  second  had    to  change  and  search 
for  another  object.      The  enemy  imme- 
diately began  to  form  and  fire  briskly. 
None  of  the  party  had  time  to  load  and 
tire  a  second  shot  except  Capt.  Thomp- 
son and  Bradley  who  had  fired  first. — 
The  last  shot  of  Captain  Thompson  was 
aimed  at  the  Captain  of  the  party  at  the 
barn,one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant. 
He  died  of  the  wound  thus  received  two 
days  afterwards,  at  the  house  of  Samuel 
McCombs  in  Charlotte.     The  party  re- 
treated  through  the    thicket  down  the 
spring  branch,  which    ran  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  great  road,  and  about  thirty 
poles  from  it   for  half  a  mile,  where  it 
enters,   what   is   called  Car's  Creek,  a 
branch    of  Long  Creek.      The  enemy 
continued  to   fire  briskly  in  proportion 


to  their  numbers,  and  ceased  about  the 
time  Thompson's    party  arrived  at  this 
point.     Here  they  halted  and  heard  the 
noise  of  the    main    body    under  M«jor 
Doyle,  who    had   just,    arrived   at  the 
place  where  they  intended  to  load  their 
wagons;  when  they  heard  the  firing  at 
Mclntires    and   became   alarmed;  and 
were  now    hurrying   back    to   support 
their  friends.      Thompson's  party  load- 
ed their  rifles  ascended  the  creek  bot- 
tom deployed  as  before  under  cover  of 
a  high  bank,  parallel  with  the  road,  and 
about  forty  yards   from    it.     They  had 
not  been  h.ng  at  this  station,  before  the 
enemy's    advance,  and    some    wagons 
came  on.       They  severally   fired,  after 
deliberate  aim,  and  then  retreated  down 
the  Creek.    When  the  front  of  the  ene- 
my's columns  arrived  near  the  Ford  of 
the  Creek  they  formed,  and  commenced 
a    tremendous    fire    through  the   low 
ground  which  continued   uutil  Thomp- 
son's party  retreated    half  a  mile.     At 
the  same  time  the  Cavalry  divided,  and 
one  half  passed    down  each  side  of  the 
creek.     At  the   same  time  six  or  seven 
hounds  came  in  full  cry  on  the  track  of 
Thompson's  party,  and  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  came  up  with  them, 
the  British  Cavalry,  at  the    same  time 
on  their  flanks  on  the  lr'gh  ground. — 
One  of  the  dogs  was  shot,  and  the  oth- 
ers ceased  to  pursue  or  make  any  furth- 
er noise.     The  face  of  the  country  be- 
ing hilly  and  thickly  covered  with  un- 
derbush,  Thompson's  party  escaped  un- 
hurt.   The  Cavalry  kept  on  their  flanks, 
until  they  arrived    at  the  plantation  of 
Robt.   Car,   Sr.,  where   they  appeared 
much  enraged,  and  carried  the  old  gen- 
tleman a  prisoner  to  Charlotte,  although 
he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
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Major  Doyle's  party  moved  on  from 
the  Ford  of  the  Creek  and  formed  a 
junction  with  those  at  Mclntire's  farm, 
took  up  their  dead,  (eight,)  *nd  wound- 
ed (twelve,)  put  them  in  their  wagons 
and  retreated  to  Charlotte  in  great 
haste,  not  carrying  more  forage  than 
could  have  been  carried  in  two  wagons. 
On  their  arrival  they  reported  that  they 
had  found  a  'rebel  in  every  bush  after 
passing  seven  miles,  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  whole  war 
the  enemy  did  not  sustain  so  great  a  loss, 
nor  was  he  so  completely  disappointed 
in  his  objects  by  so  few  men.  That 
out  of  thirty  shot  fired,  twenty  should 
do  execution,  is  new  in  the  history  of 
war ;  and  several  of  the  party  think, 
that  every  shot  would  have  told,  if  they 
had  each  aimed  at  a  different  object, 
but  two  or  more  aiming  at  the  same 
man  occasioned  the  waste  of  those  that 
failed. 

Josiah  Martin,  the  last  Royal  Governor, 
accompanies  the  army  to  Charlotte — 
Issues  there  his  proclamation — Copies 
struck  off  by  a  portable  press  and  dis- 
seminated—  Col.  Ferguson?  s  expedition 
West  of  the  Catawba — Alarmed  and 
dispatches  on  express  to  Cornwallis  for 
aid — Tarlton  sent  out — Proceeds  to 
Armour' 's  ford — Rears  of  the  battle  at 
King's  Mountain  and  returns. 

With  the  British  army,  came  to  Char- 
lotte, Josiah  Martin,  the  last  Royal  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  He  had  ab- 
dicated the  State  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1775,  and  now  brought  with 
him  a  traveling  printing  press,  which 
was  set  up  in  the  village,  and  this  be- 
ing the  first  entrance  of  the  British 
army  into  the  State,  he  issued  his  pro- 


clamation* and  had  a  great  number  of 
copies  printed,  dated  at  "Head  Quar- 
ters, Charlotte,  3d  day  of  October, 
1780,"  countersigned  by  his  Secretary, 


*  The  printed  proclamation  I  obtained  from 
an  old  German  about  five  years  past,  near  Ve- 
suvius Furnace,  say  1816  or  1817,  and  for- 
warded it  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  McK.  Alexan- 
der to  our  Senator  N.  Macon,  Esq.,  who  had 
written  to  me  for  such  papers.  I  have  heard 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  newspapers  thereafter, 
but  never  saw  the  reprint. 

The  Proclamation  was  republished,  doubt- 
less,   from    the    copy    referred    to,    by    the 
writer,    and    seems    to    have    been    append- 
ed,   to     ihe     early    publications     respecting 
the    Mecklenburg    Declaration    of   Indepen- 
dence.   It  was  recopied   in  a  paper  publish- 
ed at  Easton  Maryland  in  1821,  which  we  find 
in   Judge    Murphey's  collections,    and   from 
which  we  give  it  entire,  as  follows. — Eds. 
REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENTS. 
The  following  Royal  Proclamation  accompa- 
nies the  Mecklenburg  county  Declaration  of 
Independence,    and  is  published  as  a  curi- 
osity : 

KORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  his  Excellency  Josiah  Martin,  his  Majesty's 
Captain  General,  and  Governor  in  Chief  of 
the  said  Province,  &;.,  &c,  &c. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas  the  King,  ever  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  all  his  people,  and  sensi- 
ble to  the  representations  which  have  been 
constantly  made  to  him  of  the  steady  and  un- 
shaken loyalty,  and  of  the  inviolable  fidelity 
and  attachment  of  his  faithful  subjects  in  this 
province  to  his  person  and  government ;  and 
confiding  entirely  in  their  repeated  assurances 
to  hiB  Majesty  of  their  own  utmost  exertions 
in  co-operation  with  his  armies  whenever  they 
should  be  directed  to  their  support.  And„ 
whereas,  his  majesty,  moved  by  these  consid- 
erations, and  by  every  the  most  tender  and 
paternal  feeling  of  concern,  and  regard  for  the 
sufferings  and  misery  of  his  faithful  people, 
under  the  intolerable  yoke  of  arbitrary  power, 
which  his  majesty,  with  indignation,  sees  im- 
posed by  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  Congress  upon 
his  freeborn  subjects,  hath  been  pleased  to 
send  an  army   to  their  aid  and  relief.    1  have 
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stating  the  decisive  victory  gained  by 
the  Royal  forces  over  the  Rebels  on  the 
16th  of  August  last,  and  exhorting  all 
subjects  to  return  to  their  allegiance  and 


therefore  thought  it  proper,  by  this  Proclama- 
tion, to  inform  his  majesty's  loyal  nnd  faithful 
subjects  of  this  Province,  of  this  great  proof 
and  instance  of  his  majesty's  gracious  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adver- 
tise them  that  the  royal  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-General  Earl  Cornwallis, 
is  thus  far  advanced  to  their  support,  leaving  it 
to  themselves  to  compute  its  power  and  supe- 
riority from  the  great,  signal,  and  complete 
victory  which  it  obtained,  when  in  force  very 
inferior  to  its  present  strength,  over  the  rebel 
army  on  the  16th  of  August.  And  whereas, 
while  his  majesty  on  the  one  hand,  holds  forth 
grace  and  mercy  to  his  deluded  subjects,  who 
shall  immediately,  and  with  good  faith,  return 
to  their  duty,  to  which  they  have  been  invited 
in  vain  by  every  reason  and  argument,  and  by 
every  consideration  of  interest,  of  freedom  and 
happiness  ;  he  is  determined  on  the  other,  to 
employ  in  the  most  vigorous  and  effectual  man- 
ner the  force  of  his  arms,  and  the  united 
strength  of  his  faithful  people,  to  restore  and 
maintain  to  them  that  genuine  liberty,  peace 
and  prosperity,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed 
iu  such  full  security  under  the  mild  government 
and  protection  of  Great  Britian,  and  to  compel 
the  disobedient  to  submission  to  the  laws,  and 
to  participation  «f  those  blessings  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, which  through  ignorance,  infatua- 
tion, delusion,  blindness  and  fraud,  they  have 
been  hitherto  led  to  resist  notwithstanding  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  and  merciful  endeavors 
to  reclaim  them.  Having  thus  signified  to  the 
King's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the  arrival 
and  progress  of  his  majesty's  army  to  their  aid 
and  support,  which  they  have  long  and  eagerly 
wished  for,  it  becomes  my  duty  that  they  may 
be  united,  in  which  they  are  to  evince  the  sin* 
cerity  of  their  profession  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment ;  they  are  to  consider  themselves  in  this 
hour  most  seriously  and  solemnly  called  upon 
by  every  duty  of  the  subject  to  the  sovereign, 
and  by  every  tie  and  consideration  of  family, 
h'berty  and  property,  of  present  and  future  wel- 
fare and  interest,  with  heart  and  hand  to  join 
and  unite  their  strength  with  that  of  his  majes- 
ty'* forces,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from 


be  not  longer  deceived  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  other  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  inviting  all  young  men  to  re- 
pair to  the    royal   standard,    and   they 


that  intolerable  yoke  if  slavery  and  arbitrary 
power,  which  the  tyranny  of  the  Rebel  Con- 
gress, lost  to  every  sense  of  truth  and  virtue  is 
evidently  aiming  to  rivet  upon  them,  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  powers 
of  France  and  Spain,  whose  policy  and  inces- 
sant labor  it  has  been  for  ages  to  subvert  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to 
restore  themselves  to  that  state  of  perfect  free- 
dom, which  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
world  to  be  found  only  in  the  envied  rights 
and  condition  of  British  subjects  :  And  where- 
as I  have  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  the  wish, 
inclination  and  ardent  'desire  of  his  majesty's 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in  this  province,  to 
employ  their  strength  on  this  great  occasion, 
for  the  redemption  of  ever)  thing  that  can  be 
dear  to  men,  in  the  way  that  is  likely,  most  ef- 
fectually and  certainly  to  accomplish  the  great 
objects  of  peace  and  happiness  which  they  have 
in  view:  /  do  hereby  exhort  and  invite  all  the 
young  and  able  bodied  men  to  testify  the  reali- 
ty of  their  loyality  and  spirit,  by  enlisting  in 
the  Provincial  Corps,  which  are  forthwith  to 
by  raised  and  put  under  my  command,  as  his 
majesty's  Governor  of  the  Province,  hereby  in- 
forming and  assuring  them,  that  they  are,  and 
will  be  required  to  serve  only  during  the  Re- 
bellion, and  within  the  Provinces  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  under  officers  of 
their  own'recommendation  ;  that  each  man  will 
receive  the  bounty  of  three  Guineas  at  the  time 
of  enlisting,  and  all  the  pay,  clothing,  appoint- 
ments, allowances  and  encouragements  of  sol- 
diers of  his  majesty's  army ;  and  will  be  enti- 
tled at  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  when  they  are 
to  be  discharged,  to  free  grants  of  land.  And 
I  have  such  full  assuiance  that  his  majesty's 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  this  Province,  will 
so  clearly  see  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
forming  their  strength  upon  this  plan,  which 
experience  hath  proved  can  alone  render  it  ef- 
fectual to  the  suppression  of  the  tyranny  which 
has  for  years  past  deprived  them  of  every  bless- 
ing, right  and  enjoyment  of  life,  that  I  am  con- 
fident their  honest  zeal  will  lead  them  to  con- 
tend and  vie  with  each  other  in  filling  the  res- 
pective batallions  in  which  they  shall  chuse  to 
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should  have 


guineas  bounty,  and 


the  same  pay,  clothing,  and  rations  as 
the  Regulars,  and  serve  only  wiihin  the 
province,  and  only  for  the  term  of  six 
months,  or  during  the  rebellion  if  it 
should  be  crushed  sooner.  Four  or  five 
Tories  were  instantly  sent  off  with  pro- 
clamations among  their  friends  on  the 
west  of  the  Catawba — the  same  number 
beyond  the  Peedee  and  other  places. 
Subsequent  events,  which  soon  followed 
prevented  them  from  producing  the  ef- 
fect intended. 

Before  Cornwallis  set  out  from  Cam- 
den he  detached  that  noted  bartizan, 
Col.  Ferguson,  with  ont)  hundred  and 
fifty  Regulars  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  Tories,  three  hundred  in  all, 
with  a  large  stock  of  spare  arms  and 
ammunition  over  Broad  River,  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  to  the  west.  His  man- 
ifest object  was  to  arouse,  arm  and 
equip  his  numerous  friends  in  that  quar- 
ter, who  it  was  known  would  join  him 
as  soon  as  an  organized  force  of  their 
own  party  came  near  them.  Another 
object  was  to  disperse  or  destroy  sever- 
al parties  of  the  Whigs  who  occasional- 
ly molested  foraging  parties  at  the 
posts  of  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta.     Fer- 


enlist,  from  a  just  sense  of  the  merit  and  ap- 
plause that  will  be  due  to  such  as  are  soonest 
completed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  said  Province,  at 
tlead-Quiirters,  in  Charlotte- Town, 
ihis  third  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  and  eighty,  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign. 

JO.  MARTIN. 
By  his  Excellency's  command, 
Riqdon  Brice,  P.  Sec'y, 
God  save  the  King. 


guson  was  indefatigable  in  carrying  out 
the  views  of  his  General.     Great  num- 
bers flocked  to  his   standard,  whom  as 
fast  as  they   came  in  he  armed  and  or- 
ganized  into   companies.      An    unsuc- 
cessful attempt  made    by  Col.  Clark  of 
Georgia  to   take  Augusta,  induced  Fer- 
guson to  move  further  to  the  West  than 
was  intended,  in  order  to  intercept  their 
return.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
After  various    movements   in   different 
directions,  his   numbers  still  increasing, 
he  arrived  at  Gilbertstown,  (near  where 
Rutherfordton    now  stands,)  on  the  4th 
of  October,  his   whole  force  amounting 
to  thirteen    hundred    men,  well  armed 
with  rifles*  and  muskets,  and  plentiful- 
ly supplied  with  ammunition.     On  the 
next  day,  the  5th  of  October,  he  receiv- 
ed intelligence  from  some  of  the  Tories 
coming  to  join    him,  of  a  large   force, 
marching  against  him,  under  the  com- 
mand   of  Cols.   Campbell,    Cleveland, 
Shelby,  Williams,  the  McDowells,  &c. 
Col  Ferguson,  sensible  of  the  approach- 
ing danger  from  the  numbers  and  kind 
of  forces  in  pursuit  of  him,  immediately 
decided  on  endeavoring  to  reach   Char- 
lotte, or  if  that  should  not  be  practicable 
to  get  within  supporting  distance  of  that 
place.     Ha  ordered  a   march,  delayi  g 
himself  a  few  minutes  to  write  to  Corn- 
waliis,  apprising    him    of  his  situation 
and  the  course   he  was   pursuing,  and 


*lt  was  usual  for  riflemen  to  carry  a  large 
knite  in  a  scabbard  appended  to  the  front  strap 
of  the  shot-bag,  across  the  breast.  Col.  Fergu- 
son (who  originally  was  an  officer  in  a  rifle- 
corps)  invented  the  following  plan.  He  had 
about  two  inches  of  the  butt  end  of  the  handle 
of  the  knife  made  small  enough  to  go  in  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle  to  be  used  as  a  bayonet, 
which  was  done  in  battle. 
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soliciting  immediate  assistance.  He  sent 
it  by  two  Tories,f  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Charlotte. 

For  an  account  of  the  next  move- 
ments and  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, I  refer  to  the  various  histories, 
though  I  am  informed  by  several,  who 
were  in  the  action,  that  the  accounts  of 
it  are  not  accurate.  I  have  been  pro- 
mised a  correct  account  by  persons  who 
were  there,  but  I  have  not  yet  obtained 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  party  who 
attacked,  vested  the  chief  command  in 
Col.  Campbell,  who  fixed  the  plan  of 
attack  and  gave  all  orders  until  the  bat- 
tle commenced — further,  a  Maj.  Chron- 
icle, a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who 
commanded.about  eighty  of  the  few  good 
Whigs  in  Lincoln  County  was  killed 
whilejbravely  leading  his  men  up  the  hill. 
Of  him  no  mention  is  made  in  his- 
tory. Others  of  his  command  fell.  He 
was  buried  on  the  spot,  and  some  four 
or  five  years  ago  a  large  assemblage  of 
citizens  collected,  had  an  appropriate 
oration  delivered  by  Dr.  MacLean,  and 
a  stone  erected  at  the  place,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  commemorative  of 
his  death,  and  of  the  Battle.  I  being 
in  the  hospital  during  these  transac- 
tions, have  no  peisonal  knowledge  of 
them,  except  as  derived  from  others. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  due  notice  of, 
and  was  doubtle  s  much  gratified  with 
the  prospect  of  Ferguson's  progress  and 
success  in  recruiting.  With  Major 
McArthur  on  his  right  and  Ferguson 
on  his  left  in  such  force,  he  expected 
to  be  able  in  a  short  time,  to  move  on 


tThe  noted  Abraham  Collins  of  counterfeiting 
memory,  was  one,  the  name  of  the  other  was 
Qninn. 
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and  concentrate  at  Salisbury  or  some 
point  near  the  centre  of  the  State. — 
But  owing  to  the  spirit  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  vigilance  of  Gen.'l 
Davidson  and  Col.  Davie  he  could  not 
learn  the  force  or  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  collecting  in  his  front.  He  did 
not  receive  Ferguson's  express  from 
Gilbertstown,  until  the  morning  of  the 
7th.  The  messengers  having  to  pass 
through  the  Whig  settlements  on 
Crowder's  Creek  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing taken.  They  had  to  lie  by  in  the 
day  and  travel  in  the  night,  and  by  this 
means  were  detained.  On  the  day  he 
received  the  express,  Cornwallis  ordered 
Tarlton's  Cavalry  to  go  with  the  bear- 
ers, who  were  to  serve  as  guides  to 
Ferguson's  aid.  The  Ford  at  which 
they  had  crossed  was  Armour's,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cataw- 
ba; it  was  deep  and  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  find  which  being  represented 
to  Col.  Tarlton  he  sent  for  Matthew 
Knox,  an  old  man  near  seventy  residing 
hard  by  to  show  them  the  way  over. 
They  arrived  at  the  Ford  a  little  before 
sun-set,  the  water  had  risen  considera- 
bly since  the  express  had  passed.  The 
old  man  knew  this,  but  said  nothing 
about  it,  only  giving  them  directions 
how  the  Ford  ran.  The  advance,  about 
twenty  in  number  went  in,  but  before 
they  had  gone  twenty  steps,  they  were 
swimming — after  much  difficulty  they 
got  out,  on  the  same  shore — some  near- 
ly drowned.  Thej  were  much  enrag- 
ed with  Mr.  Knox,  threatening  to  "cut 
the  old  rebel  to  pieces,"  but  the  com- 
mander protected  him.  They  repaired 
to  a  neighboring  farm,  and  encamped 
until  morning — by  which  time  the  riv- 
er had  fallen  so  as  to  be  passable — and 
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they  were  about  to  go  over,  when  they 
met  two  men,  who  had  been  in  the  Bat- 
tle at  King's  Mountain,  and  gave  Tail- 


ton  information  of  the  destruction  of 
Ferguson's  army  and  he  hastened  back 
to  Charlotte. 


ON  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  "COGITO,  ERGO  SUM- 


But  few  of  us  have  read  Descartes,  and 
yet  his  name  is  frequently  on  our  lips; 
nay,  we  often  hear  him  quoted  from  the 
very  pulpit ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  glorious  commonwealth  a  parson 
or  ohl-field  teacher  at  all  learned,  who 
does  not  think  himself  obliged  to  laugh, 
criticise  and  sneer  in  pronouncing  that 
name  so  mighty  in  the  annals  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But  when  we  come  to  en- 
quire how  much  he  1|  w&s  of  Descartes, 
we  immediately  fincl  oat  the  whole 
amount  of  his  knowk  ge  consists  in  the 
hackneyed  entbymet  je:  I  think,  there- 
fore, I  am,  which,  without  any  further 
ceremony  he  calls  sheer  non-sense,  or  an 
absurdity  'worthy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Schoolmen.'  Just,  'worthy  of  Aristotle !' 
what  does  he  know  of  Aristotle  ?  About 
as  much  as  he  does  of  Descartes. 

We  once  saw  a  young  professor  of 
mathematics  from  some  sixth  rate  Col- 
lege, shake  his  head  at  the  sight  of  a 
copy  of  the  Meditations,  which  was  ly- 
ing upon  our  shelves.  "You  do  not 
think  much  of  that  author,  do  you  ?" 
And  he  added,  between  two  puflfs  of  his 
cigar,  "there  is  not  a  word  in  his  works 
which  he  did  not  take  from  Saint  An- 
i#lm."     We  wonder  how  much  he  had 


read  of  the  bishop's  works.  Yet,  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  truth  in  his  assertion. 
The  Monologium  may  have  prepared 
the  induction  which  led  Descartes  to  as- 
cend from  thought  alone  to  the  abso- 
lute, just  as  Plato  may  be  said  to  have 
prepared  Anselm,  Descartes  and  Malle- 
branche ;  but  this  primary  truth,  though 
latent  in  the  mind  of  some  philosophers, 
and  afterwards  hinted  at  by  metaphy- 
sicians who  never  felt  its  full  force  and 
bearing,  was  fully  elucidated,  advocated 
and  established  by  Descartes  alone. — 
And  it  is  no  argument  to  say  that  such 
an  assertion,  when  interpreted  in  this  or 
that  manner,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
this  or  that  principle;  for,  as  the  im- 
mortal Pascal  says  :  Je  sais  combien  il 
en  de  difference  entre  eyrire  un  mot  a 
Vaventure  sansy  faire  vne  reflexion  plus 
longue  et  plus  etendue,  et  apercevoir 
dans  ce  mot  un  suite  admirable  de  con- 
sequences qui  prouve  la  distinction  des 
natures  materielle  et  spirituellef  et  en 
faire  un  principe  ferme  et  soutenu  dJune 
metaphysique  entiere,  comme  Descartes 
a  pretendu  le faire  (De  fart  de  persua- 
der. Nay,  without  speaki ng  of  Lei btniz, 
strange  catalogue,  there  is  no  telling 
but  with  a  little  stretch  of  fancy  we 
might  discover  even  in  Philo  Judseus, 
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the  great  "ontologic  proof,"  as  Hegel 
so  appropriately  calls  it,  which  forms 
Descartes'  glory  and  claim  to  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  the  modern  world. 
In  Descartes' Principles  of  Philosophy, 
however,  we  actually  find  the  famous 
argument  which  gave  rise  to  the  great 
controversy  among  the  Schoolmen, 
though  but  little  understood  even  by 
Thomas  Aquinaeus  and  Peter  d'Ailly — 
viz :  The  man  who  rejects  the  belief  in 
God,  conceives  notwithstanding  of  a  be- 
ing elevated  above  all  beings  in  exis- 
tence, or  rather,  who  is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  one  superior  to 
him.  All  he  does  is  to  affirm  that  such 
a  being  does  not  exist.  But  by  that 
very  affirmation  he  contradicts  himself, 
since  the  being  to  whom  he  ascribes  all 
perfections,  but  to  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  denies  existence,  would  thereby  be 
inferior  to  another,  who,  in  addition  to 
all  those  perfections  possessed  existence. 
He  is  therefore,  by  his  very  conception, 
obliged  to  admit  that  that  being  exists, 
since  existence  forms  a  part  of  the  per- 
fection he  conceives  of."  This  reason- 
ing belongs  unquestionably  to  Anselm, 
and  it  cost  him  no  little  trouble  and 
thought  to  frame  it ;  but  we  wish  our 
young  Scion  could  read  the  Principles 
and  see  how  limited  is  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  Cartesian  doctrine. 

Another  worthy  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  the  skies  and  exclaimed  :  "If  there 
had  been  no  St.  Augustine,  there  would 
have  been  no  Descartes."  He  did  not 
know  a  word  either  of  Latin  or  French, 
and  we  never  could  imagine  whence  he 
had  derived  that  precious  piece  of  in- 
formation ;  for  at  the  time,  Descartes 
had  never  been  translated  into  English, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  version 


of  the  Method  in  Low  Dutch.  How- 
ever, he  too  could  boast  of  an  assertion 
not  altogether  untrue.  The  cogito,  ergo 
sum  is  somewhat  implied  in  the  ingeni- 
ous argument  of  St.  Augustine :  Si 
enim/allor,  sum  ;  nam  qui  non  est,  uti- 
que  nee  /alii  potest ;  ac  per  hoc,  sum,  si 
/allor  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  it. 

All  this  corroborates  the  homely 
truth,  that  very  many  amongst  us  pass 
second  hand  and  exaggerated  judgments 
upon  things  they  know  very  little 
about. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  this  morn- 
ing to  find  in  the  Library  of  one  cf  our 
Professors,  a  dissertation  by  Mons. 
Cousin  on  Cartesianism.  It  is  so  plain- 
ly and  forcibly  written  ;  its  purport  so 
wonderfully  adapted  to  a  want  «ow  im- 
periously felt  at  home  as  well  sis  abroad, 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  translating  it 
into  English,  not  elegantly,  not  even 
very  grammatics1'}',  we  fear,  but  faith- 
fully, and  on  >on  /pur  of  the  moment : 

"After  the  pin  patetic  axiom — nihil 
est  in  intdlectu  q  od  non prius/uerit  in 
sensu,  I  know  of  no  philosophical  sen- 
tence which  ever  created  a  greater  stir 
in  the  learned  world  than  the  famous 
cogito,  ergo  sum,  of  Descartes.  It 
reigned  incontestably  over  all  the 
schools  for  upwards  of  a  century,  then 
underwent  an  unfavorable  change,  and 
ended  by  being  treated  with  as  much 
scorn  as  it  had  received  of  praise.  Af- 
ter celebrating  it  as  an  invincible  de- 
monstration of  personal  existence,  it  was 
covered  with  ridicule  as  demonstrating 
nothing  and  containing  a  begging  of 
the  question.  It  would  be  a  curious 
undertaking  to  prove  that  that  argu- 
ment, in  time  so  much  vaunted  and 
decried  as  an  argument,  is  not  an  argu- 
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ment,  and  that  Descartes  never  affirmed 
a  logical  connection  between  existence 
and  thought. 

I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  to 
declare  that  he  is  the  only  philosopher, 
from  Gassendi  down  to  our  time,  who 
ever  ventured  to  raise  a  doubt  on  the 
nature  of  the  Cartesian  enthymeme. — 
'Descartes'  celebrated  enthymeme,'  says 
he,  "dues  not  deserve  the  contempt 
with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  some 
philosophers  who  accuse  him  of  having 
endeavored  to  prove  existence  by  rea- 
soning; it  seems  more  probable  to  me 
that  he  only  wished  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  a  very  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
viz :  that  we  know  our  own  existence 
only  after  having  bad  the  consciousness 
of  thought."  And  he  adds  in  a  note : 
"After  reading  again  the  Meditations  of 
Descartes,  I  do  not  know  but  I  carry 
my  apology  too  far,  and  whether  the 
words  of  Descartes  will  well  bear  the 
meaning  I  ascribe  to  them."  (Essays 
Philosophic,  Edinburgh,  1810 — not 
having  the  original  at  hand,  we  trans- 
late this  from  the  French.) 

And  I  also,  I  have  often  read  the 
Meditations,  but  without  being  able  to 
discover  either  the  justification  of  Des- 
cartes or  that  of  Mr.  Stewart's  suspi- 
cion. In  the  first  place,  does  not  the 
ergo  sum  indicate  in  itself  a  logical  con- 
nection ?  Then,  as  Descartes  always 
makes  use  of  that  word  when  reasoning, 
is  it  not  natural  to  believe  that  it  has 
here  the  same  meaning  as  elsewhere; 
and  does  not  that  relation  of  terms 
evince  the  relation  of  intellectual  pro- 
cesses ?  If  the  ergo  possesses  no  logical 
sense,  why  did  not  Descartes  say  so  ? 
Besides,  if  Descartes  did  not  intend  to 


prove  existence  through  thought  what 
process  then  reveals  it  to  him  ?  Where* 
does  Descartes  speak  of  that  other  pro- 
cess? Where  does  he  describe  it ;  search 
in  the  whole  book  of  the  Meditations,  a 
single  passage  that  refers  to  it !  Finally, 
in  the  Principles  of  Philosophy,  a  work 
very  well  arranged,  and  which  recom- 
mends itself  by  an  admirable  clearness 
and  strictness  of  expression,  I  read  these 
valuable  lines  in  regard  to  this  question 
now  before  us :  Facile  substantiam  ag- 
noscimus  ex  quolibet  ejus  attributo  per 
communem  illius  nolionem,  quod  nihili 
nulla  sunt  attributa,  nullceve  proprie- 
tates  aut  qualitates.  Ex  hoc  enim  quod 
aliquod  attributum  adesse  percipimus, 
concludimus  aliguam  rem  existentem 
sive  substantiam,  cui  illud  tribui  possit 
necessario  etiam  adesse.  (Princip, 
Philosophise,  pars  prim.,  cap.  52 — CoL 
Library.)  Does  not  concludimus  be- 
long to  the  language  of  reasoning  ? — 
Here  are,  it  seems  to  me,  more  difficul- 
ties than  are  necessary  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  simple  doubt  of  Mr. 
Stewart. 

Yet,  Mr.  Stewart  is  right ;  Descartes 
is  not  reasoning  in  the  ergo  ;  he  knows 
and  declares  it  expressly ;  he  is  aware  of 
the  intellectual  process  which  discovers 
personal  existence  to  us,  and  describes 
it  with  as  much  and  more  precision  than 
any  of  his  adversaries.  That  process, 
according  to  Descartes,  does  not  consist 
in  reasoning,  but  it  is  one  of  those  ne- 
cessary corruptions  which  a  century  af- 
ter Descartes,  Reid  and  Kant  have  ren- 
dered celebrated  under  the  titles  of 
constitutive  Principles  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  intellectual  categoiies. 

Where  then  lies  that  theory  which 
has  escaped  all  eyes!      Neither  in  the 
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Meditations  where  Dugald  Stewart  so 
vainly  sought  it,  nor  in  the  Principles; 
but  in  the  controversy  on  the  Medita- 
tions, where.it  is  as  it  were  buried.  It 
is  there  that  it  must  be  sought.  In 
reading  again  that  long  collection  of 
objections  and  replies,  I  have  extracted 
a  crowd  of  decisive  passages  in  which 
Descartes  denies  that  he  employs  rea- 
soning to  attain  the  idea  of  personal  ex- 
istence, and  where  he  distinctly  estab- 
lishes the  true  process  which  leads  to  it. 
I  shall  only  cite  the  most  important 
passages. 

Before  Spinosa  and  Refd,  Gassendi 
had  attacked  the  enthymeme  of  Des- 
cartes. "That  proposition,  /  think, 
therefore  I  am,  supposes,"  says  Gassen- 
di,  the  major,  that  which  thinks,  exists, 
and  consequently  implies  apetilio  prin- 
tipii"  To  which  Descartes  answers:  "I 
make  no  petition  of  principles  for  I  sup- 
pose no  major.  I  maintain  that  the  propo- 
sition,! thin kjtbcrefu re  I  exist,  is  a  partic- 
ular truth  which  comes  into  the  mind 
without  the  Kelp  of  any  other  more  gene- 
ra!(truth)and  independently  <sf  any  logi- 
cal deduction.  It  is  not  a  prejudgment 
(prejuge)  but  a  natural  truth  which  at 
first  and  irsesistably  strikes  the  under- 
standing. As  to  you,  adds  Descartes 
you  think  that  all  particular  truth  rests 
upon  a  general  truth  from  which  it 
must  be  deduced  by  syllogisms,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  dialectics.  Imbued 
with  such  an  error  you  ascribe  it  to  me 
gratuitously,  your  constant  method  is 
to  suppose  false  majors  and  impute 
them  to  me." 

If  that  passage  is  not  sufficiently 
clear,  the  following  leaves  no  doubt  up- 
on the  opinion  of  Descartes.  ''The  no- 
tion of  existence,"  says   he,   in  his  an- 


swer to  other  objections,  "  is  a  pi'imitive 
notion  which  is  not  obtained  through 
any  syllogism ;  it  is  evident  in  itself, 
and  our  mind  discovers  it  by  intuition. 
If  it  was  the  result  of  a  syllogism,  it 
would  suppose  the  major:  all  that 
which  thinks, exists;  whilst  it  is  through 
it  we  attain  that  principle." 

Descartes  expresses  himself  through- 
out the  collection  of  his  answers  with 
the  same  preciseness :  "natural  light 
shows  that  nothing  possesses  no  attri- 
bute, that  all  quality  supposes  a  sub- 
ject." 

It  seems  as  if  he  apprehended  to  be 
misunderstood,  so  great  is  his  care  to 
express  himself  clearly.  What  he  has 
said  thus  far,  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  him ;  he  fears  that  they  should  not 
be  fully  convinced  that  he  admits  the 
idea  of  substance  as  a  primary  idea ; 
after  showing  that  it  cannot  be  the 
work  of  reasoning,  he  adds  that  it 
should  not  be  ascribed  to  reflection,  but 
to  an  operation  anterior  to  reflection  ; 
an  operation  the  result  of  which  we 
may  easily  deny  with  the  lips  but  with- 
out being  able  to  root  it  out  of  our  un- 
derstanding and  belief. 

It  remains  to  know  why  Descartes 
did  not  present  that  interesting  theory 
in  his  Meditations  and  whether  it  har- 
monises with  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  true  ob- 
ject of  the  Meditations  and  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  may  easily  solve  that 
question. 

The  true  aim  of  Descartes'  efforts  was 
to  give  to  philosophy  a  scientific  starting 
point,  in  resting  it  upon  a  firm  and  im- 
moveable principle,  and  as  personal  ex- 
istence alone  escaped  the  hypothesis  of 
the  universal  doubt  in  which  Descartea 
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had  placed  himself,  personal  existence 
was  to  him  that  indubitable  principle 
upon  whivih  he  erected  his  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  is  an  immense  chain 
whose  first  link  rests  upon  the  existence 
of  the  soul,  which,  thence,  reaches  the 
Being  of  beings  and  in  its  ample  circuit 
embraces  the  universality  of  phenomena 
and  the  laws  of  matter.  From  personal 
existence,  or  from  humanity,  Descartes 
ascends  to  God  and  descends  to  the 
Universe.  Personal  existence  is  to  him 
the  basis  of  all  the.  other  certainties; 
that  certainty  once  obtained,  reasoning 
deduces  all  the  others  from  it,  but  does 
not  found  that  upon  which  it  rests.  It 
is  the  key-stone  of  the  edifice;  every 
thing  rests  upon  it ;  it  rests  upon  itself 
alone.  The  soul  demonstrates  God,  and 
as  a  result  (contre  coup)  the  Universe  ; 
but  no  anterior  principle  demonstrates 
the  soul ;  its  certainty  is  a  primitive 
one;  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  relation 
from  thought  to  the  thinking  being.  If 
the  soul  did  not  think,  it  could  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  itself,  but  its  nature 
being  to  think,  it  necessarily  knows  it- 
self. Reasoning  does  not  cause  exis- 
tence to  spring  logically  out  of  thought, 
but  the  soul  cannot  think  without 
knowing  itself,  because  existence  is  giv 
en  to  us  under  the  condition  of  the 
thought :  coyito,  ergo  sum.  The  cer- 
tainty of  thought  does  not  proceed  the 
certainty  of  existence,  it  contains  ai  d 
surrounds  it ;  they  foim  two  contempo- 
raneous certainties,  that  blend  in  a  sin- 
gle one  which  is  fundamental,  certitude; 
that  complete  fundamental  certitude  is 
the  sole  principle  of  the  Cartesian  phil- 
osophy. That  strong  doctrine  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  the  Meditations, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  solid  raonu 


ments  of  philosophical   genius.     D  s- 
cartes  pretends  to  demonstrate  through 
reasoning,    and   with    the  strictness  of 
geometry,  that  the  existence  of  nature 
and  the  existence  of  God  are  incontes- 
table truths,  since   they   rest  upon  our 
own  personal  existence,  which  is  beyond 
all  the  efforts  of  scepticism.     Such  was 
l  he  design  of  Descartes,  and  not  to  es- 
tablish personal  existence  which  no  one 
could  sincerely  deny;  yet,  he  establish- 
es it  in  the  fust  and  second  meditation, 
and  in  a  very  solid  manner,  in  demon- 
strating the  simultaneity  of  the  concep- 
tion of  existence  and   the  perception  of 
thought.     And  that  relation  of  simul- 
taneity, he  shows  by  ergo  ;  but  he  doe 
not  stop  to  tell  us   that  the  knowledge 
of  that  relation  is  not  the  work  of  res 
soning,  such  was  not  his  object ;    he 
satisfied  with  establishing  the  certainty 
of  personal  existence,  and  uses  it  to  es 
tablish  ail  the  great   truths.      I*    ws 
not  his  business  to  set  up  a  particuh 
discussion  to  prove  that  we  do  not  d< 
sive  existence  from  thought;  he  had  or 
ly  to  establish  the  certainty   of  persoi 
al  existence,  and  he  does  it.  He  affirms 
that  very  certainly   we   exist,  since  we 
think;  the   reader    is   not,  thereby  d< 
ceived  upon  the  nature  of  the  connec 
tion  between  thought  and  existence.- 
Descartes  does  not  say  that  it  is  reasor 
in^,  he  even    implicitly   says   that  it 
not  reasoning,  since    he   goes  consecu- 
tively and  necessarily  from  the  one  to  the 
other.     But,  again,  he  does  not  dwell, 
and  should    not  dwell    upon    it.     The 
book  of  the    meditations   therefore    ia 
perfect;  it  presents  what  it  had  to  pre- 
sent,  the    Cartesian    philosophy  in  its 
whole  extent,  but  also  within  its  limits. 
Were  we  to  insert  in  it  a  detailed  the- 
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ory  of  personal  existence,  it  would 
not  disturb  the  general  system,  for  it  is 
no  part  of  it.  It  lies  outside  of  that 
system,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Des- 
cartes did  not  unfold  it  in  a  work  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  exposition  of 
his  philosophy,  that  is,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
existence  of  bodies.  If  his  contempo- 
raries do  not  understand  it  and  charge 
him  with  incorrectly  deducing  existence 
from  thought,  Descartes  will  explain 
himself,  but  without  changing  the  pro- 
portion of  that  immortal  monument  in 


which  he  has  deposited  his  thoughts 
and  his  method;  he  will  explain  him- 
self, but  in  his  answers,  respo7isione$, 
and  prove  that  all  the  reproaches  ad- 
dressed to  him  fail  to  touch  the  mark, 
hi  nee  they  fall  upon  the  principle  of  his 
system  which  they  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing established  by  reasoning  ;  as  if,  says 
he,  the  principle  of  a  system  could  be  a 
logical  principle  and  as  if  the  knowledge 
of  principles  in  general,  we.re  within  the 
province  of  dia'ectics  :  Notitia  princi- 
piorum  non  Jit  dialectice."  (Fragments 
Philosophers,  2d  edit.  1833.) 
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Messes.  Editors  :  I  have  been  in- 
tending for  some  time  to  give  you  a 
small  'scrip,'  but  negligence,  ray  insep- 
arable companion,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented ine,  and  now  like  a  fever  brain- 
ed lover,  I  am  so  full,  that  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  and  what  I  have  to 
say,  is   mighty    hard  to   get  out.     An 


my  quondam  sweetheart,  who  told  mo 
it  was  really  provoking  that  I  should 
keep  jogging  her  memory  about  a  cer- 
tain monosyllable  which  she  declared 
she  had  uttered  only  to  get  rid  of  me. 
But  my  notion  of  it  was,  that  she  was 
in  dead  earnest  when  she  said  it,  and 
afterwards  saw  a    chap  who  was  much 


awful  crisis  is  it,   to  arrive  at  the  time,  better  looking  than   your  humble  ser- 


when  something  (I  reckon  the  devil) 
will  keep  whispering  to  you,  'wait  a 
little  longer,"  and  hinting  that  this  is 
not  a  good  day  for  such  business,  but 
to-morrow  will  be  a  fine  one  ;  and  a 
little  worse  than  a  sick  stomach  is  it  to 
have  something  eternally  pinching  you 
internally  just  because  you  have'nt  done 
what  you  ought.  And  "most  unkind- 
est  cut"  of  all  is  to  have  a  fellow  hail- 
ing you  at  every  corner,  and  reminding 
you  of  a  promise  that  you  never  had 
any  intention  of  fulfilli  g,  but  merely 
gave  it  because  you  did'nt  know  how 
to  say  no.      This  little  piece  of  human 


vmt,  and  suddenly  a  great  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream,  and  now  if 
I  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Virgil,  I  would 
say,  "varium  et  mutabi\e  semper  fosmi- 
na"  or,  if  I  should  feel  the  inspiration 
of  ''the  blind  old  Bard  of  Scio's  rocky 
isle,"  I  would  break  forth — 

These  girls  are  all  a  fleeting  show, 

To  man'3  illusions  given, 
For  they  say  yes  when  they  mean  no, 

There's  not  one  true  in  seven. 

And  yet  after  all  we  will  love  'em  ! — 
Yes  we  will,  and  when  we  get  to  star 
gazing,  reading  poetry  and  singing 
songs,  with  upturned  eyes  on  the  door 


nature  I  learned  from  the  testimony  of  block  by  moonlight,  then  they  can  just 
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put  their  fingers  in  our  eyes  and  say 
they  are  not  there,  and  we  will  believe 
'em  !  Again,  when  they  have  us  tied 
with  their  apron  strings,  they  lead  us 
any  where,  and  like  patient  beasts  we 
move  along,  not  caring  a  straw  where 
we  may  go  to,  provided  they  are  with 
us!  Now  I  have  been  seriously  think- 
ing about  making  myself  unruly,  and  I 
think  if  can  kick  the  present  traces  off", 
I  will  not  be  harnessed  again  soon. — 
But  speaking  of  the  ladies,  (and  I  can 
no  more  talk  without  having  them  con- 
cerned, than  a  six  year  old  boy  can 
drink  buttermilk  wiihout  having  his 
lips  whitened,)  brings  me  nearer  to  the 
subject  of  my  letter.  I  have  been  think- 
ing for  a  long  time  that  I  would  tell 
you  about  the  many  wonderful  and 
pretty  things  I  saw  at  a  female  School 
House,  when  I  went  to  what  they  call 
ed  a  '■soiree?  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  your  un- 
lettered correspondent  was  mightily 
puzzled  to  find  out  what  this  word 
meant,  and  finally  concluded  the  surest 
way  to  find  out  would  be  to  go  and 
see.  My  curiosity  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  receiving  a  pretty  lit- 
tle note  with  the  nicest  kind  offixins 
all  over,  and  having  for  its  contents, 
"Musical  Soiree,  Thursday  Evening," 
and  other  writing  in  fine  hand,  I  tell 
you  I  was  mightily  stirred  up  at  this. 
What  could  it  mean?  It  could'nt  be 
an  invite  to  a  wedding,  for  it  takes  two 
names  for  that,  and  here  was'nt  but 
one,  and  besides,  I  thought  that  girls 
never  got  married  at  school  because 
they  are  not  good  enough  judges  of 
mankind.  At  any  rate,  thought  I,  if 
the  Teacher  of  that  Academy  has  got 


to  having  weddings,  they    had,  better '  concerned. 


ship  him  and  get  another.  Then  again 
I  knew  it  must  be  something  good,  or 
that  name  would'nt  have  been  on  that 
card.  However,  I  was  determined  to 
go,  and  hastily  gathering  up  my  gar- 
ments I  was  soon  in  sight  of  the  School 
House. 

Now  I  tell  you  this  Academy,  as  my 
old    Geography  us^d  to   say,    is  most 
beautifully  and  pleasantly  situated,  with 
a  beautiful  grove  in  front  and  more  rose 
bushes  and  clustering  vines  and  things 
of  the  sort  than  a   few;  and  to  see  the 
girls  walking  about  arm  in  arm  in  this 
grove,  wiih  their   flowing  locks  tossed 
about  by  the  "winds  of  summer,"  and 
their  ro*y  cheeks  kissed  by  the  evening 
zephyrs,  is  a  prettier  and  moie  interest- 
ing sight  than  any  circus.      Don't  you 
reckon     the    breezes    love    to  wander 
about  that  School  House  !    If  they  had 
the  feelings  of  your  humble  servant,  I 
know  ihey  could'nt  be  driven  away. — 
They  say  they  don't  allow  any  yoting- 
steis  of  our  age  and  sex  to  go  in  there 
except  at  public   gatherings,  and  even 
then  they  keep  a   sharp  eye  on  'era. — 
This  I  thought  rather  ha>d  at  first,  but 
then  I  thought  of  the  great  ''bust  up" 
in  paradise  when  "old  scratch"  "incog." 
went  in  and  ruined  evevy  thing.     And, 
would'nt  it  be   an   awful  catastrophe  if 
some    good    looking,    "high    fallutin" 
Prince  of  Corao'  was  to  go  in  here,  and 
by  some   fancy   colored  narrative  turn 
the  heads  of  these   innocent  young  la- 
dies and   make   'em    dissatisfied    with 
their  greatest    happiness.      They    say 
ihat  they  will  fall  in  love,   and    this  is 
very  natural,  though  not  very  general, 
for  I  always  found  'em  mighty  particu- 
lar and  nice  in  this  respect  when  I  was 
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~  If  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  the  la- 
dies also,  will  pardon  my  digression,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  ft-w  things  about 
the  schoolin' of  girls,  for  in  my  humble 
opinion,  some  great  mistakes  happen 
about  this,  and  in  this  way.  Parents 
are  so  afraid  lest  their  dear  daughters 
should  be  plain  and  old  fashioned,  that 
they  want  the  accomplishments  put  on 
before  they  can  stick;  consequently, 
this  coating  is  very  shallow  and  easily 
rubbed  ofF,  and  then  they  are  perfect 
doll  babies  and  almost  nonentities. — 
Now,  I'm  not  opposed  to  giving  'em 
great  learning.  Let  'em  have  as 
much  as  they  can  bear;  and  I  don't 
believe  after  all,  that  men  are  so  much 
smarter  than  women,  but  women's 
minds  in  many  cases  are  injured  instead 
of  improved  by  education.  I  believe 
mvselfthat  the  general  notion  that  a 
lady  is'nt  made  for  anything  else  save 
to  "paw  ivory"  and  ^parlez-vous'1  a  lit- 
tle, is  slandeiing  her  capacity.  Mind 
you,  I  a'nt  against  music,  for  you  know 
it  si  metimes  sooihes  even  a  savage, 
and  I  would'nt  care  'f  my  wife  knew 
every  language  in  the  world  provided 
she'd  always  speak  English  to  me.  But 
I  do  think  this  "little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,"  especially  when  she 
thinks  she  knows  it  all,  and  is  opposed 
to  every  thing  that  don't  come  in  her 
select  department.  Let  her  learn  some 
thing  substantial,  lasting  and  useful,  1 
think  she  had  better  know  something 
too  of  Arithmetic,  (which  idea,  to  ma- 
ny, would  be  a  downwright  innovation) 
for  all  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a 
second  husband,  and  clerks,  execuior 
and  administrators  are  not  always  over 
ly  scrupulous  in  their  dealings.  But  to 
tell  you  of  the  'soiree.' 


Having  taken  a  look  at  the  Academy 
and  night  coming  on,  I  'rigged  out' and 
went  over  to  see  the  show.  I  had  a 
friend  along  to  put  me  through,  and 
you  better  believe  I  stuck  to  him  close, 
for  I  did'nt  know  what  was  going  to 
happen.  He  showed  me  a  big  room 
that  looked  like  it  was  on  fire  inside,  it 
was  so  bright,  and  a  peepinto  it  blinded 
me  so,  I  did'nt  get  over  it  in  a  week. 
As  soon  as  I  could  see  straight,  I  look- 
ed around  for  somebody  to  tell  me  to 
'walk  in  '  and  'have  a  seat,'  but  there 
I  stood,  and  nobody  noticed  me,  '  Well, 
thinks  T,  you  rm.st  be  amazin  near 
sighted  not  to  see  me,'  and  I  was  just 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  all  be  studying  their  lessons,  but  I 
could'nt  see  any  books  in  their  hands. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  make  myself 
at  home  auy  way,  so  I  got  into  one 
corner  of  ihe  room  and  very  leisurely 
seated  myself. 

I  was'ut  much  used  to  bein  in  such 
places,  yet  I  felt  happy  because  beauty 
was  on  every  side,  and  1  knew  that  I 
was  in  good  company  though  I  was'nt 
savin'  a  word.  People  may  talk  about 
the  beauty  of  the  'declining  su'n,' of 
the  "clear,  placid  lake,'  and  of  every 
kind  of  landscape,  but  if  this  sight 
could'nt  beat  'em  all,  then  I'm  no  judge 
of  finery.  There  sat  the  young  ladies  in 
their  white  riggiu',  lookin  as  happy  as 
if  their  teacher  had  never  scolded  'em 
in  his  life  and  as  wise  as  if  they  knew 
all  the  geography  and  big  spellin'  in 
the  world.  I  sat  right  still,  and  I  think 
if  my  eyes  had  been  weak.  I  should 
have  ruined  'em  forever,  I  done  some 
such  tall  gazin'.  One  thing  certain, 
said  I  to  myself,  if  I  can  ever  get  learn- 
in  enough,  I  will  be  a  teacher  of  female's 
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and  then  I'll  look  to  ray  satisfaction. 
About  the  time,  I  was  meditation  so 
much,  my  friend  came  up  and  said  1 
must  go  with  him  and  gH  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  ladies,  for  they'd  say 
I  was  green,  if  Ikeptstarin  in  that  way. 
Well,  rather  than  be  taken  for  a  green- 
horn I  want  with  him,  but  I  tell  you,  I 
was  awful  scared.  So  bein  introduced 
to  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  I  made 
my  best,  bow  and  then  commenced 
thinking  hard,  of  what  I  should  say.  I 
thought  of  two  or  three  things,  but 
none  would  do,  and  finally  she  took 
pity  on  me  and  asked,  "  do  you 
like  soirees  ?"  '  Yes  m'am'  said  1,  'but 
I  like  pickles  better.'  Then  I  thought 
she  would  go  into  fits  laughing,  and  I 
stood  there  pretty  well  pleased,  thinkin 
I  had  said  somethin'  very  funny.  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  fund  of  music,  and 
she  said,  "  Oh  yes,  I  think  good  music 
is  delightful,"  and  then  commenced 
asking  me  about  some  pieces  with  long 
Dutch  names,  that  I  never  had  heard 
of  before,  and  to  save  my  life  I  couldn't 
say,  'em  over  now.  But  thought  it 
wouldn't  do  to  show  my  ignorance,  so 
I  said,  I  thought  they  were  beautiful, 
cleared  up  my  throat,  and  went  on  to 
talk  about  somethin'  else.  I  tell  you  it 
is  a  mighty  hard  matter  for  me  to 
make  talk  sometimes,  and  somehow 
my  tongue  wouldn't  work  that  night, 
and  very  soon,  there  we  sat  eyein  each 
other  without  say  in  a  word,  like  two 
mad  cats  each  waitin  for  the  oiher  to 
growl  first.  I  was  gettin  mighty  uneasy 
when  I  looked  around  and  saw  some 
walkin  up  and  down  the  room  with 
their  beaux,  so  1  said  "Miss  would  you 
like  to  promenade"?  She  said  yes,  and 
I  pok  'd  out  my  arm  and  1  was  seen 
sftuttin  about  then,  big  as  life.    Well,  I 


managed  to  get  along  very  well  at  first' 
but  after  awhile,  I  was  gettin  amazin' 
tire  1,  so  thinks  I,  I'll  give  her  a  hint  to 
sit  down.  So  says  I,  "Miss  if  you  are 
at  all  fatigued  we  will  sit  down,"  Oh  1 
no,  says  she,  I  delight  in  p  omenading 
and  could  continue  so  all  night.  Jeru- 
salem !  said  I  to  myself,  wont  I  catch 
it!  I  shan't  tell  you  how  and  when 
I  got  off,  but  if  I  didn't  get  enough  of 
welkin  that  night,  you  may  shoot  me. 

Bime  by,  I  saw  every  body  crowdin 
up  round  the  Piano,  and  now  thinks  I, 
I'll  see  the  soiree.  So  I  made  my  way 
up  there  too,  and  I'll  tell  you  I  saw  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights  that  ever  glad- 
dened my  vishin.  There  stood  a  young 
lady  lookin  as  bright  as  the  first  streaka 
of  morn  in  the  crimson  sky,  her  raven 
locks  streamin  o'er  her  shoulders,  and 
her  beautiful  black  eyes  shinin'  like 
stars,  and  you  better  believe  I  held  my 
looks  intent,  for  a  short  time.  Yes, 
there  she  stood,  an  emblem  of  beauty 
and  innocence,  modesty  and  worth. 
She  opened  her  lips  and  a  voice  came 
forth  rich  i.nd  gentle,  touching  and 
melodious.  At  one  time,  in  ita  ful ' 
cadence,  it  would  seem  to  celebrate  the 
birth  and  reign  of  music,  then,  in  it8 
low  murmuring,  consign  it  to  its  dying 
couch,  covered  with  flowers  and  the 
garlands  of  beauty !  All  that  heard 
that  voice,  felt  it  too,  and  it  was  sound- 
ing* in  my  ears  for  a  month  afterwards 
I  tell  you,  I  have  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  living  and  direct  influences. 
I  looked  at  that  young  lady,  and  thought 
a  smile  from  such  a  creature  would  be 
a  greater  stimulus  than  all,  the  gay 
colorings  of  anticipation,  and  the  fasci- 
nations of  an  El  Dorado  future.  A 
single  'beware'  from  her,  would  draw 
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me  further  from  t!.e  Gulf  of  Sin,  than 
all  the  horrible  pictures  of  threatening 
prophets.  I  have  heard  thunder  in 
'preachers,  excitin '  exhorters  and  furi 
ous  temperance  lectures,  but  a  single 
pleading  look  from  such  a  countenance 
avails  more  thaa  all  their  eloquence 
for  the  influence  is  immediate  and  di 
rect. 

You  mus'nt  think  this  was  the  only 
pretty  sight  I  saw,  for  if  I  had  been  a 
hummin'  bird  in  a  garden,  I  would'nt 
bave  stopped  at  more  r.ice  flowers  than 
I  saw  pietty  faces  that  night.  They 
say  that  there  were  many  beautiful 
paintings  in  the  room,  but  I  did'nt  see 
the  first  one;  as  I  never  looked  for  an  . 
thing  hung  up.      But  I  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  this  Academy  was  a 
great  place,  and  the  teacher  must  be 
fire t- rate,  for  he  kept  a  mighty  keen 
eye  on  every  thing  that  was  goin  on. 

Before  I  close  I  must  tell  you  that 
when  I  learn  to  write  poetry,  I'm  goin' 
to  write  a  'farewell'  to  my  female 
friends  and  quit  off,  for  if  I  keep  on, 
I  wid  be  certain  to  get  two  or 
three  kicking  and  go  to  the  lunatic  A- 
sylum  for  refuge.  I  aiut  got  over  the 
effect,  of  that  'Soiree  '  to  this  day,  and 
I  never  shall  forget  the  pretty  things  I 
saw  there.  Informin'  you  that  I  am 
well,  and  hopin'  that  these  feVv  lines 
may  find  you  enjoyin  the  same  blessia 
I  remain  your  friend  until  death. 

WAX. 
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The  possession  of  wealth  is  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  man ;  and  though  it 
may  exert  a  greater  influence  over  the 
rich  than  any  other  class  of  society, 
yet  its  power  is  felt  even  by  those  in 
limited  circumstances.  Impelled  by 
this  desire,  I  was  induced  to  leave  my 
home  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth  in 
the  distant  land  of  California.  It  shall 
be  my  object  at  present,  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  my  journey  thither. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  of  1830. 
I  settled  in  a  beautiful  and  retired  val- 
ley, on  the  banks  of  the  Alabama.  The 
country  wes  then  sparsely  populated, 
but,  by  degrees,  settlers  arrived  from 
the  older  states,  and  soon  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  thickly  settled  and  intelligent 
neighborhood.     S'.ate   after   state    was 


added  to  the  galaxy  already  composing 
our  glorious  confederacy,  among  which, 
Texas  was  included.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  admis-ion  of  the  last  mention- 
ed state  into  the  Union,  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  Mexican  war ;  and,  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  state.  Many  citizens  emigranted 
to  this  new  state,  and  there  discovered 
numerous  rich  gold  mines.  The  news 
of  this  discovery  soon  reached  this  part 
of  the  Union,  and  was  borne,  a-  it  were, 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land- 
The  "gold  fever,"  as  it  was  well  term- 
ed, soon  becume  quite  prevalent  in 
every    part  of  the  country,   and    I,  a 
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peaceful  and  quiet  citizen,  was  one  of 
its  numerous  victims.  I  detei mined  to 
take  my  departure  at  once  for  this  far- 
famed  land  of  gold  ;  and  already  in 
imagination  I  beheld  the  shining  dust, 
and  expected  soon  to  obtain  a  "pocket 
full  of  rocks,"  and  then  return  to  my 
home. 

All  of  my  preparations  were  made  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  I  left,  in  a  few 
days,  for  New-Orleans,  where  it  was 
my  design  to  embark  on  a  ship  bound 
for  California. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  this  city,  1 
was  informed  that  the  Europa  would 
leave  in  a  few  hours  for  this  far  distant 
land.  I  therefore  hastened  on  board, 
and  soon  our  noble  craft  glided  quietly 
down. the  river,  with  a  light  wind  from 
the  North-west.  The  breeze  soon  fresh- 
ened, and  the  sight  of  the  friends,  who 
had  accompanied  me  to  the  wharf,  the 
buildings,  the  steeples,  and  the  ntigh- 
boring  hills,  all  grew  fainter  and  faint- 
er, "till  like  a  dream  they  passed  away." 
Swiftly  we  glided  along,  and,  at  sunset, 
I  stood  gazing  on  the  dim  outline  of 
my  native  land,  which  like  a  cloud  ap- 
peared slowly  fading  in  the  west,  till 
naught  remained  to  gaze  upon,  but  the 
distant  horizon.  Night  passed,  and 
morning  came;  and  with  it  all  the 
routine  of  a  sailor's  life,  such  as  usually 
accompanies  the  first  few  days  of  a  long 
voyage  ;  clearing  decks,  stowing  cables, 
securing  spars,  <fec,  then  followed,  day 
after  day,  the  same  monotonous  and 
tedious  scenes,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
them  from  their  wearisomeness,  or  an 
incident  worthy  of  consideration,  till 
two  long  months  had  expired  when  we 
opened  upon  the  Pacific — the  great 
South  Sea.     Our  ship  glides  on,  and  as 


the  mighty  wave  comes  slowly  rolling 
from  the  west,  she,  with  equal  sublim- 
ity, rises  to  the  element  and  then  sinks 
majestically  into  its  course  btlow,  as  if 
in  courteous  recognition  of  its  approach. 
Wave  after  wave  rolls  on,  wave  after 
wave  is  left  behind,  and  thus  she  pur- 
sues unchangingly  her  destined  course. 
But  the  scene  changes.  Thick  clouds 
appear  in  the  horizon,  whose  quick  ad- 
vance, and  fearful  aspect,  betoken  the 
coming  storm.  At  length  it  comes — 
cloud  after  cloud  adds  new  fury  to  its 
blasts — the  sea  rises,  and  in  its  way 
would  seem  to  engulf  all  before  it — one 
vast  surge  comes  aboard  with  heavy 
crash,  and  sweeps  the  deck  of  all  that 
meets  its  course.  At  length,  however 
the  storm  abates;  sail  is  made,  and  we 
are  again  in  apparent  security.  But 
soon  it  returns  with  redoubled  fury  I 
and  the  ship  is  again  left  to  the  disposal 
of  conflicting  waves.  Thus  we  proceed, 
gale  succeeding  gale !  one  storm  only 
ceasing  to  give  place  to  another — our 
good  ship  making  but  little  progress, 
until  at  last,  enabled  to  take  a  norther- 
ly course,  and  the  wind  proving  favora- 
ble, we  rapidly  sail  away  from  this 
dangerous  spot.  A  few  days  of  pros- 
perous gales  brought  us  to  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  but  as  it 
was  then  quite  dark,  I  could  not  dig' 
cerne  the  appearance  of  this  famous  city- 
The  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  this 
place  I  was  preparing  to  take  a  journey 
into  the  country,  but 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 

My  dream  ;  and  changed  it  much, 

As  though  some  foul  magician  had 

Transformed  it  with  a  touch. 

Sudden,  methought,  the  sounds  of  strife 

Came  rushing  on  my  en r — 

Gun,  trump,  drum,  thunder,  cannon,  all, 

I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 
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I  sprung  in  terror ;  but  the  sounds 
Seemed  pealing  still  more  nigh. 
I  gazed  around ;  the  dull  white  walls 
Bade  all  my  visions  fly. 


I  knew  the  lumbering,  heard  so  oft 
A  down  the  wanton  stairs, 
While  peal  on  peal  the  clamorous  bell 
Tells,  'tis  the  hour  of  "  Prayers." 
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Cloverdale,  Pasquotank  Co.,  ) 
Nov.  25,  1855.  J 
Messrs.  Editors, — I  send  you  some 
stray  leaves  of  a  little  manuscript  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  which  is  used 
in  the  private  instruction  of  my  chil- 
dren and  was  prepared  wiU  reference 
to  their  capacity. 

Child's  History  of  North  Carolina,  from 
1584,  to  the  Convention  of  1835,  with 
numerous  anecdotes,  by  R.  B.  Creecy. — 
This  little  history  is  affectionately  ded- 
icated to  my  children,  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  was  written.  Trusting  that  it 
may  impress  upon  their  minds  some 
knowledge  of  their  native  State,  and 
upon  their  hearts  some  proof  of  a  fa- 
ther's love. 

LESSON  I. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DISCOVERED. 

1.  North  Carolina  was  discovered 
by  Arthur  Baklow  and  Philip  Ami- 
das,  in  the  year  1584.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  they  sailed  from  London 
in  two  small  vesels,  and  were  nearl} 
two  months  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

2.  These  vessels  were  owned  and  fit- 
ted out  by  an  English  nobleman,  nam- 
ed Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  of  Elizareth,  the  Queen 
of  England,  at  that  time,  and  she  grant- 
ed to  him  all  the  lands  not  settled  by 
Christian  or  civilized  people,  which  he 
could  discover. 

3.  Barlow  and  Amidas  first  sailed 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  they 


went  north  along  the  coast  of  America, 
until  they  came  to  Ocracocke  Inlet. 
This  they  entered.  After  casting  anchor 
they  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  protection  during  their  danger- 
ous voyage. 

4.  They  then  went  ashore  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  their  Queen. 

5.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Eng- 
lish flag  was  ever  raised  in  America. 
The  land  which  they  discovered  abound- 
ed in  wild  fowl  and  animals.  Cypress, 
Cedar,  Pine  and  Sassafras  trees  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance  and  grapes  hung 
in  clusters  from  their  branches'. 

6.  After  some  days  they  were  visit* 
ed  by  three  Indians,  who  were  very 
friendly  and  received  presents  from  the 
English.  The  next  day  many  other 
Indians  came  in  large  boats  loaded 
with  fish,  which  they  exchanged  for 
various  articles. 

7.  Amidas  and  Barlow  associated 
and  traded  with  the  Indians  many 
days  in  a  friendly  manner.  They 
learned  from  them,  that  their  chief,  or 
king,  was  called  Wingina,  that  he  was 
a  great  warrior  and  that  he  lived  at  a 
place  called  Roanoke. 

8.  Having  obtained  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians  on  Ocracocke,  Amidas 
went  up  the  Sound  in  a  boat,  with 
seven  men,  to  visit  Wingina  at  his 
home  on  Roanoke  Island. 

9.  The  Indians  called  this  sound 
Occam.     It  is  now  called  Pamplico. 
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10.  The  town  on  Roanoke  Island,  in 
which  Wingina  lived,  consisted  of  nine 
houses,  some  of  which  were  large.  It 
was  surrounded  by  ahigh  fence  made 
of  sharp  stakes.  It  was  entered  at  a 
single  gate,  which  was  guarded.  Win- 
gina  was  absent  from  home,  but  Ami- 
das  and  his  men  were  treated  kindly 
by  his  followers  and  family. 

11.  After  spending  a  few  days  at 
Roanoke,  they  returned  to  Ocracocke. 
They  found  their  companions  well  and 
on  good  terms  with  the  Indians. 

12.  Having  remained  at  Ocracocke 
eome  lime  linger,  trading  with  the 
natives  and  cultivating  their  friendship, 
th;!V  at  li  ngth  made  preparations  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Not  havr  g  any  men 
to  spare  from  their  crew,  in  order  to 
fettle  the  country,  they  determined  to 
return  and  bring  out  a  colony. 

13.  Two  Indians,  named  Manteo 
and  Ma>cheffe,  concluded  of  their 
own  accord,  to  accompany  them. 

14.  Taking  leave  of  the  Indians, 
they  sailed  for  England  ;  which  they 
reached  in  the  month  of  September. 

(Questions  here  fol'ow.) 

STORY. 

1.  Now,  my  children,  I  will  tell  you 
something  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
You  remember,  I  told  you  in  your  first 
Lesson,  that  he  owned  and  sent  out  the 
vessels,  which  were  commanded  by 
Amidas  and  Barlow.  No  doubt,  then, 
you  wish  to  know  something  about 
him. 

2.  Raleigh  was  born  in  England. 
He  commenced  life  without  any  great 
advantages  of  birth  or  connexion ;  but 
he  was  brave,  handsome,  polite,  of 
agreeable  manners  and  anxious  to  please 
those  persons  with  whom  he  associated. 


These    qualities  chiefly  gave  him   his 
success  iu  life. 

3.  A  little  story  is  told  of  him  which, 
it  is  said,  first  gained  him  the  notice  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  afterwards  caused 
her  to  do  him  many  acts  of  kindness. 

4.  The  Queen  was  one  day  taking  a 
walk  and  cane  to  a  muddy  place, 
which  she  could  not  pass,  without  get- 
ting her  feet  a  little  wet.  Raleigh 
happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  near  the 
same  place,  and  seeing  the  situation  of 
the  Queen,  he  gallantly  ran  up,  pulled 
off  a  handsome  plush  mantle  which  he 
wore,  and  threw  it  in  the  mud  for  her 
to  walk  on. 

5.  The  Queen  courtesied  gracefully 
and  walked  gently  on  the  mantle,  with- 
out wetting  her  feet.  This  little  act  of 
politeness  she  never  forgot  and  always, 
afterwards,  treated  Raleigh  with  kind- 
ness and  bestowed  many  favors  upon 
him. 

6.  It  was  a  little  matter,  but  it  turn- 
ed out  to  be.  important  to  Raleigh. 
Little  things  are  often  important  and 
should  never  be  neglected. 

1.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  died, 
Raleigh,  who  was  then  about  50  years 
old,  lost  his  best  friend  and  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  unfortunate  and  miserable. 
He  had  been  her  faithful  subject — had 
served  her  and  his  country,  both  in 
peace  and  war  and  was  greatly  beloved 
and  honored.  But  his  happiness  ended 
at  her  death. 

8.  Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
James  became  the  King  of  England, 
and  the  enemies  of  Raleigh  were  his 
favorites.  After  a  Avhile  they  persuad- 
ed the  King  that  Raleigh  was  plotting 
against  his  government;  upon  which, 
he  was  cast  into  a  prison  in  London, 
called  the  Tower. 
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9.  He  remained  in  the  Tower  sixteen 
years,  and  during  this  sad  period  he 
employed  his  time  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  religious  meditation.  He  was 
finally  brought  to  his  trial,  and  after 
suffering  many  insults  from  his  enemies 
he  was  condemned  to  die. 

10.  Raleigh  was  now  an  old  man 
and  perhaps  death  would  soon  have 
ended  his  sorrows ;  but  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy his  enemies,  the  King  determined 
that  he  should  be  beheaded. 

11.  The  time  for  his  execution  was 
appointed,  and  he  was  accordingly  led 
out  to  die.  Just  before  he  was  behead- 
ed, the  executioner  asked  him  how  he 
should  fix  his  head  upon  the  block. 
He  replied,  "  it  matters  not  how  the 
head  is  so  the  heart  is  right."  This  sad 
event  took  place  when  Raleigh  was 
abcut  66  years  of  age. 

12.  I  could  tell  you  many  other 
things  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
but  it  would  take  too  much  of  your 
time  from  your  next  lesson.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  they  used  to  tell  me  "  work 
first,  then  play  ;"  so  I  now  tell  you,  learn 
the  Lesson  first,  then  read  the  Story. 


LESSON  II. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Ralph  Lane, 
Sir  Francis  Drake. 

1.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1585, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, in  England,  with  seven  ship3, 
in  order  to  settle  the  country  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Amidas  and 
Barlow.    These    vessels    were    loaded 

"with  men,  provisions  and  arms. 

2.  After  a  long  voyage,  he  landed 
on  Roanoke  Island  and  Ocracocke,  in 
the  month  of  June.  He  at  once  be- 
gan to  examine  the  country.     He  visit- 


ed  the  continent,  along  the  shoies  of 
Pamplico  sound,  and  sailed  up  a  sound 
which  the  Indians  called    Weapomcie. 
It  is  now  called  Albemarle. 

3.  He  visited  several  tribes  of  In- 
dians living  on  the  banks  of  Albemarle 
sound.  Some  of  these  tribes  were  call- 
ed the  Pafsquino'ks,  the  Pasquolanks, 
and  the  Cheiwwrys. 

4.  He  then  sailed  up  a  river,  which 
the  Indians  called  Chowanock.  It  is  now 
called  Chowan.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  he  found  a  numerous  tribe  of  In- 
dians, whose  king  or  sachem  was  called 
Menatonon.  He  had  seven  hundred 
warrior.*,  under  him.  Grenville  also 
visited  Cape  Hateras. 

5.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  sailed  for 
England,  in  the  month  of  August.  He 
left  a  colony  of  108  persons  on  Roanoke 
Island,  under  the  government  of  Ralph 
Lane. 

6.  Gov.  Lane  continued  to  examine 
the  neighbouring  country.  At  the 
persuasion  of  Wingina,  the  Indian 
chief  who  lived  on  Roanoke,  he  went  on 
a  journey,  up  the  river  Roanoke,  in 
search  of  a  copper  mine  and  a  pearl 
fishery. 

7.  During  this  journey,  he  found  the 
Indians  unfriendly  to  him,  and  he  suf- 
fered many  hardships.  Wingina  wa* 
the  secret  enemy  of  the  English,  and 
had  persuaded  the  other  Indians  to 
dislike  them. 

8.  Lane  did  not  find  either  the  cop- 
per mine  or  the  pearl  fishery.  The  In- 
dians had  deceived  him.  At  length 
he  returned  in  safety  to  his  home  at 
Roanoke  Island.  Although  this  journey 
was  unsuccessful,  it  showed  the  In- 
dians that  the  English  were  a  brave 
and  powerful  people,  and  could  bear 
hunger  and  fatigue  with  fortitude. 
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9.  During  the  journey,  Gov.  Lane 
took  prisoner,  and  bro  ght  with  him  to 
Roanoke,  a  son  of  Menatonon,  the  king 
of  the  Chowanocks.  Soon  after  Lane 
returned  to  Roanoke  Menatonon  sent 
him  a  present  of  pearl.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  a  great  Indian  king,  named 
Okisko,  came  with  eighteen  of  his  chief 
men,  to  visit  Lane.  They  promised 
obedience  to  the  King  of  the  English. 

10.  Wingina  was  the  secret  enemy 
of  the  colony  ;  but  these  circumstances 
caused  him  to  show  some  friendship. 
But  it  did  not  last  long.  Pretenuing  to 
celebrate  the  funeral  of  his  father,  who 
had  just  died,  he  invited  1800  Indians 
to  Roanoke.  He  intended,  when  they 
came,  to  murder  the  English. 

11.  Gov.  Lane  heard  of  this  scheme 
and  destroyed  all  the  boats  on  the  Is- 
land belonging  to  the  Indians.  Soon 
afterwards  he  had  a  fi^ht  with  the  In- 
diana and  killed  Wingina  and  eight  of 
his  men. 

12.  The  colony  now  suffered  for 
want  of  provisions.  Some  of  them  went 
in  search  of  food.  A  party  went  south 
along  the  coast.  They  soon  discovered 
some  vessels,  which  were  commanded 
by  an  English  admiral,  called  Sir  Francis 
Drake. 

13.  Drake  saw  them  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger with  a  letter  to  Gov.  Lane. 
Drake  offered  Lane  a  vessel  and  pro- 
vision^. :  which  made  the  colonists  very 
happv.  A  storm  however  soon  came 
up  and  their  vessel  was  lost.  They 
then  bet  a  me  very  sad.  They  begged 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  take  them  all 
back  to  England.  He  at  length  con- 
sented. 

14.  Gov.  Lane,  with  all  the  colony, 
left  Roanoke  for  England  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  in  the  year  1586. 

(Here  follow  Questions.) 


STORY. 

1.  I  will  now  tell  you  a  little  story 
about  an  Indian  woman  who  lived  on 
Roanoke  Island  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. 

2.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  mora 
lovely  than  the  character  of  a  good 
woman.  You,  my  children,  who  know 
a  mother's  love,  will  say  so  too. 

3.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  read  the 
life  of  a  famous  traveler,  named  John 
Ledyard.  Ledyard  travelled  all  over 
the  world,  principally  on  foot.  He 
visited  many  countries  ;  he  met  with 
many  difficulties;  he  suffered  much 
distress  in  his  journeys.  But,  he  said, 
that  in  his  troubles  he  had  always 
found  a  friend  in  woman. 

4.  My  present  little  story  will  show 
you  that  the  Indian  woman  too  pos- 
sessed the  same  kind  heart. 

5.  When  Amidas,  with  seven  men, 
went  to  Roanoke  Island  to  visit  the  In- 
dian king,  Wingina,  he  was  not  at 
home.  But  his  wife  received  the  strang- 
ers with  hospitality  and  kindness. 

6.  She  had  their  boats  pulled  up  on 
the  shore,  and  the  oars  placed  in  safety. 
She  had  their  feet  washed  in  warm 
water,  and  conducted  them  to  an  inner 
room  of  the  king's  house.  She  placed 
before  them,  to  eat ;  vension,  fish, 
hominy,  fruit,  melons  and  baked  roots. 

7.  When  night  came,  Amidas  and 
his  men  went  on  board  their  boats,  and 
anchored  off  from  the  shore.  This 
hurt  the  good  woman's  feelings.  She 
was  sorry,  because  they  were  afraid  to 
trust  themselves,  in  Wingina's  house. 

8.  Although  they  were  suspicious, 
she  still  was  kind  Her's  was  the  true 
woman's  heart.  She  coutinued  her  at- 
tentions to  the  strangers.  Their  supper 
was  prepared  for  them  and  sent  down 
to  the  shore,  near  the  boats.  She  kept 
a  guard  of  Indians  on  the  shore,  during 
the  night ;  in  order  that  the  stranger* 
might  feel  safe  from  harm. 

9.  The  name,  of  this  good  woman,  is 
not  now  known.  We  will  call  her 
name  Weenora. 
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Kind  Reader  :  Having  prepared  and  ar- 
ranged the  matter  for  the  body  of  the  Mag- 
azine, it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  write 
an  Editorial.    Here  we  must  implore  your 
kindest  indulgence,  for  the  task  is  perhaps 
far    more    difficult    than    you    imagine. 
The  field  in  which  we  have  to  labor  is  so 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  our  knowledge 
of  editorial  mechanism,  if  you  please,  so 
yery  meagre  that  you  must  not  expect  a 
very  rich  or  abundant  harvest  from  our 
labors.    Our's,  you  remember,  is  a  Magaz- 
ine of  literature  and  of  College  events. 
The  wheels  of  College  roll  so  monotonous- 
ly onward  that  we  have  little  room  to  ex- 
patiate on  this  subject.     Our  labors  are 
confined  therefore  almost  exclusively  to 
literary  matters.     The  ablest  essayists, 
themost  accomplished  writers  of  the  age, 
find  it  extremely  difficult  and  laborious 
to  write  upon  themes  of  this  character, — 
how  much  more  perplexing  and  embar- 
rassing then  must  it  be  to  us  who  have 
so  little  experience,  and  are  so  ill-qualified 
to  "wield  the  pen"  especially  on  sub- 
jects that  are  in  no  way  jexciting,  "or  per- 
haps, even  interesting. 
,  The  News-paper  Editor  has  a  thousand 
themes  in  a  day.  His  is  a  boundless  range, 
he  .wanders  whithersoever  he  will,  seeking 
whom  and  what  he  may  devour,    with 
none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid.     The 
countless  topics  that  agitate  the  political 
world,  wars    and    rumors   of  wars,  the 
proceedings  of  the  halls  of  legislation  and 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  internal  improve- 
ments, agriculture,  commerce,  the  crops, 
the  markets,  the  mails,  are  all  his.     But 
our  prescribed  limits,   and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  condition  forbid  us  opening  our 
mouth  an  any  of  these  matters.   Our  ears 
must  be  deaf  to  all  the  exciting  harangues 
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of  the  forum  and  the  senate,  and  our 
eyes  closed  against  the  dusty  conflicts  on 
the  fields  of  political  warfare.     Our.  situ- 
ation is  too  far  inland  for  commercial  re- 
cords, and  too  for  outland  to  say  much 
about  internal  improvements  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  we  are  always  too  soon  for  the 
markets  and  too  late  for  the  mails.     "We 
must  steal  an  hour  from  the  time  allotted 
to  College  duties,  ransack  the  Libraries, 
brush  the  cob-webs  from  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Ancient  History,  stray,  like  lost 
sheep,  over  the  broad  barren  fields  Of 
modern  literature,  browze  about  among 
the  oft-nipt  herbage  of  poetry  and   polite 
learning,  or  study  the  ethics  of  the  day 
with  all  the   sanctity  of  a  monk  of  the 
feudal  ages,  in  the  too-often  vain  attempt ' 
to  give  you  a  lively  incident,  a  romantic 
love  tale,  a  rare  or  curious  specimen  of 
prose  or  poetry,  or  some  golden  rules  on 
discriminating  between  meum  and  tuum, 
and  the  proper  manner  of  spending  your 
sabbaths  and  holidays.  Can  you  not  then 
appreciate  to  some  extent  the  difficulties 
that  beset  us  on  all  sides,  and  make  al- 
lowances for  our  short  comings?    .. 

But  good  authority  says  "apologies 
are  poor  preaching."  Of  such  as  we  have 
we  freely  give.  If  it  please  you,  we  are 
satisfied — if  not  we  can't  help  it.  So  here 
goes. 

A  Letter  from  a  Lady. — There  was 
once  a  time  when  strong  devotion  and 
ardent  attachment  to  the  female  sex 
was  the  highest  point  of  honor  am<  ng 
the  noble  youth  of  the  land.  It  waji 
customary  In  those  times  for  every  young 
man  who  aspired  to  the  honors  of 
Knighthood  to  select  some  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady  at  whose  feet  to 
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display  his  gallantry  and  upon  whom  to 
lavish  his  praises.     He  was  authorised  to 
challenge  to  a  conflict  with  the  lance  any 
one  of  his  rank  who  should  reluse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  his  mistress' 
beauty,  even  though  he  had  never  seen 
her.     When  he  gave  a  challenge  it  was 
always  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and 
he  strove  to '  establish  her  unparalleled 
beauty  by  vanquishing  his  adversary  and 
,:.  compelling  him  to  acknowledge  her  su- 
perior charms.     All  the  gifts  he  received 
from  her,  even  the  most  trifling,  were 
cherished  with  extravagant  fondness.  The 
crest  of  his  helmet  was  decoratei  with 
the  little  gifts  ©f  ornament  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.     Before  entering  the 
conflict  he  always  knelt  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
that  all  men  everywhere  might  learn  to 
pay  due  homage  to  the  Most  Beautiful. 
In  those  days,  says  Hallam,  "the  love  of 
God  and  the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  sin- 
gle duty.    He  who  was  faithful  and  true 
*  to  his  mistress  was  held  sure  of  salvation 
in  the  theology  of  the  Castles."    Such 
were  the  sentiments,  the  feelings  and  ac- 
tions of  the  noble  young  esquires  towards 
the  female  sex  in  the  "  glorious  days  of 
Chivalry."    But  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
strange    revolutions.     Though    we  may 
proudly  boast  of  civilization  and  advance- 
ment in  many  respects,  yet  there  are  oth- 
ers in  which,  if  we  consider  aright,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  the  confession,  how- 
ever humiliating,  that  we  are  guilty  of 
the  shame  of  degeneracy.     Apd  nothing 
it  seems  to  us  could  afford  more  striking 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact  than 
the  contents  of  the  following  letter,  writ- 
ten by  a  most  estimable  young  lady,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  a  stu- 
dent of  the  University.    Woman,  the  last 
and  far  the  noblest  of  all  created  things, 
the  object  of  the  praise  and  adoration  of 
the  wise  men,  of  all  ages,  from  Adam 
down  to  our  own  time — she,  the  deline- 
ation of  whose  channes  has  baffled  the 


skill  of  the  most  gifted  sculptors,  painters 
and  poets  the  world  ever  saw,  and  who 
has  ever  been  celebrated  for  the  strict 
uniformity  of  her  conduct  and  for  the 
sincerity  of  all  her  words  and  actions  to- 
wards the  male  sex  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  love  and  courtship — yet  she,  by 
the    evil    genius  of  "Young  America," 
springing  up  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  hath  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  cajole,  of  trifle  and  oi— flirtation  ! 
Oh,  ,  thou  tyrant,  villain,  fit  only  "  for 
treason,  stratagem  and  spoils  "  how  could 
you  dare  trifle  with  a  woman's  avowed 
love.  But  seriatim;  we  think  the  conduct 
of  our  fellow-student,  whoever  he  may  b"c, 
not  at  all  commendable,  notwithstanding 
the  distressing  extent  to  which  this  busi- 
ness of  "flirting"  is  practiced  by  the 
other  sex,  and  that  too,,  with  utter  impun- 
ity.    Now  if  this  flirtation  of  which  our 
correspondent  complains,  had  been  at  the 
young  gent's  expense,  why,  it  would  have 
been  taken  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
and  not  a  word  would  have  been  said 
about  it.     He  might  have  snuffled  and 
whined  over  it  a  day  or  two,  but  it  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten.     But  we  are 
not  going  to  justify  him  even  on  this 
ground,  we  belong  to  that  sect  of  "  old 
fogies  "  who  still  adhere  to  such  hoary 
maxims  as  "do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you," — "Return  good 
for  evil "  &c,  &c.     We  insert  the  com- 
munication entire,  hoping  it  will  be  pe- 
rused by  all  and  have  the  desired  effect 
We  thank  the  kind  Miss  in  the  mean  time 
for  the  compliment  she  pays  us  and  for 
the  high  esteem  in  which  she  holds  the 
N.  C.  U.  Magazine. 

Elm  Dale,  N.  C,  1856. 
Messrs  Editors  :  We,  ladies,  you 
know,  are  by  no  means  ambitious  of  ap- 
pearing to  the  public  in  the  capacity  of 
writers.  There  is  something  in  the  very 
thought  .antipathetic  to  a  sensitive  and  re- 
fined nature,  yet  we  imagine  it  but  a  part 
of  our  duty — a  duty  especially  which  we 
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owe  to  y\)ur  sex,  to  encourage  by  our 
smiles  every  thing  that  has  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  mankind  either  social- 
ly, mentally  or  morally.  We  no  less 
deem  it  our  duty  to  discountenance  prac- 
tises which,  though  in  themselves  may 
be  harmless,  yet  have  a  pernicious  tend- 
ency. 

In  an  age  like  our  own  when  so  much 
attention  is  given  to  our  physical  wants, 
when  the  continual  cry  is  money,  and 
progress  is  the  watchword  of  every  pur- 
suit and  profession ;  when  all  the  social 
and  political  relations  of  men  have  been 
made  subservient  to  one  end  ;  when  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  customs  of  our 
fathers  have  been  spurned  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  a  thoughtless,  brainless, 
unappreciating  class  of  self-idolized  cox- 
combs ycleped  "  Young  America's  "  it  is 
high  time  for  every  lover  of  his  species 
and  of  his  country  to  rise  in  his  strength 
and  oppose  the  movements  of  these  ostent- 
atious upstarts.  We  know  of  no  period- 
ical in  the  estate,  Messrs  Editors,  which 
can  have  a  greater  influence  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation  than  the  N.  C.  U.  Magazine. 
Edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Sepior  Class, 
patronized  mostly  by  the  students  and 
the  youthful  of  both  sexes  throughout 
the  State,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
its  power  for  good  or  evil  is  much  greater 
than  you  imagine.  We  have  no  desire  of 
flattering  you — we  speak  our  sentiments, 
and  we  kindly  invoke  its  aid  in  the  sup- 
pression of  a  few  of  the  most  prdfcinent 
evils  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  good 
and  wise  regulations  which  prevailed  be- 
fore the  bright  period  of  Young  America- 
ism. 

One  of  the  evils  to  which  I  refer  is  plain- 
ly visible  in  every  day  life.  The  true 
politeness  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  has 
been  abandoned  and  its  place  supplied  by 
an  uncouth  and  distorted  monster — the 
creature  of  fashion  and  progress.  Oh! 
how  pleased  Mrs.  Wouldbegood  is  to  see 
the  Fidget  femily — have  been  expecting 


them  some  days — don't  know  when  she 
has  been  so  delighted,  though  at  the 
same  moment  she  would  willingly  see 
them  in  purgatory.  Mrs.  Poison  would 
not  for  anything  omit  to  send  a  servant 
every  morning  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Mrs.  White,  though  the  servant  un- 
taught never  reports  after  returning.  Mr. 
Hall  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
lend  his  wagon  to  Mr.  Smith  if  he  were 
not  in  hourly  need  of  it  hfmself  (to  stand 
under  a  shelter.)  How  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing it  is  to  speak  pleasant  words !  Never 
mind  about  sincerity — that's  Old  Fogyish. 
Who  can  succeed  in  life  without  keeping 
up  with  the  ethics  of  the  day.  Pshaw !  I 
would'nt  give  a  fig  for  one  who  says  on 
all  occasions  what  he  thinks.  Such  a  one 
has  no  politeness.  Give  me  the  roaring, 
blustering,  swashing,  jolly  companion, 
who  can  drink,  smoke,  swear,  strut,  co- 
quette, flatter — he  is  young  America — 
suits  the  age.  Why  a  man  behind  the 
age  had  better  commit  suicide  or  go  to 
Kamtschatka.  There  is  no  need  of  him 
here ;  no,  none  ! 

This,  Messrs  Editors,  is  modern  polite- 
ness and  a  slice  of  young  America.  Can 
you  think  of  any  human  arrangement 
which  fosters  lying,  encourages  deception, 
promotes  hypocrisy  and  vitiates  the  no- 
blest sentiments  of  our  nature  more  than 
this  of  politeness.  True  politeness,  I  al- 
ways thought  consists  in  treating  all  as 
we  would  have  them  treat  us  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  In  this  there  is  no  de- 
ception, no  hypocrisy,  no  lying.  It  is 
true,  as  my  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  there 
are  thousands  of  little  civilities  which  we 
should  attend  to  in  order  to  render  our- 
selves agreeable  to  our  companions.  But 
there  are  needed  no  modern  notions  of 
civility  to  teach  persons  their  duty.  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  praise  Mrs.  a 
Gonley's  ugly  baby,  or  tell  some  gentle- 
men he  is  handsome,  just  to  make  myself 
agreeable. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  an  incident  in 
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which  modern  politeness  and  Young  A- 
mericaism  are  both  illustrated.  During 
your  last  summer  vacation  one  of  your 
young  gentlemen  (young  America's)  spent 
his  vacation  in  our  usually  quiet  neighbor- 
hood (start  not,  sir,  I'll  not  expose  your 
name.)  Of  course  we  felt  quite  compli- 
mented that  our  rather  retired  little  nook 
should  be  honored  by  a  visit  from  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  University.  The  next 
Sunday  after  his  arrival,  you  may  be  sure, 
there  was  great  primping  and  "setting  of 
caps"  among  our  girls.  Who  should 
"  catch  him  "?  That  was  the  question. 
Our  clergyman,  who  had  been  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  neighborhood 
for  forty  years,  preached  an  unusually  af- 
fecting sermon  on  the  importance  of  tell- 
ing the  truth  by  word,  deed  and  action. 
Your  young  gentleman  was  present — lis- 
tened attentively — appeared  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  subject.  Was  he? 
Read,  then  decide. 

On  that  lovely  day — a  balmy  June  day 
— a  day  in  which  all  animated  creation  is 
out  and  rejoicing  in  the  warm,  cheering 
sunbeams,  and  our  minds  are  buoyant  and 
in  unison  with  the  tranquility  of  the  exter- 
nal world — your  University  student  made 
the  acquaintance  of  our  rural  belle.  She 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  fairy  beings  of  a 
dream.  From  her  dark-eye  beamed  forth 
intelligence,  goodness  and  love.  Her  form 
was  elegant  though  she  was  as  fragile  and 
as  delicate  as  a  hot-house  exotic.  Though 
highly  accomplished,  she  was  modest  and 
unassuming.  Tell  me,  you  whose  hearts 
have  grown  callous  by  the  daily  contact 
of  the  world,  how  could  such  a  being  be 
made  the  subject  of  flirtation?  Yes, 
Messrs  Editors,  after  this  fellow-student 
of  yours  had  won  the  affections  of  this 
most  lovely  young  lady,  after  he  had 
wound  him  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart,  Satan-like  he  turned  traifor  and 
spurned  the  heart  that  confided  in  him. 
Now,  Sirs,  it  may  be  fashionable  to  carry 
on  flirtations  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  "up- 


pertendom,"  and  it  may  be  right  there 
because  it  is  expected ;  but  I  would  ap- 
peal to  the  consciousness  of  every  one 
who  is  capable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong  if  the  conduct  of  this  young 
gentleman  can  be  defended  upon  any 
grounds.  Did  he  do  it  for  pleasure? 
That  must  be  the  heart  of  a  fiend  which 
can  find  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  another. 
Was  it  for  display  that  he  did  it?  There 
were  other  and  better  ways  of  showing 
his  parts  than  by  entrapping  the  affec- 
tions and  wounding  the  spirit  of  a  confid- 
ing and  unsuspecting  girl.  Was  it  for 
honor?     Where  lies  it? 

Against  all  such  practices  as  this,  I 
think  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  pro- 
test ;  and  I  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  to  society  to  let  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Young  America  Fraternity  " 
know  with  what  utter  abhorence  and  de- 
testation we  regard  such  proceedings. 
And  we  call  upon  you,  Messrs  Editors,  to 
lend  all  your  influence  and  example  in 
rooting  out  from  our  commonwealth  an 
evil  which  is  making  such  mockery  of 
the  noblest  passions  of  the  human  soul. 
Yours,  &c, 

PHILALELIA. 

Another  Club. — Having  published 
recently  a  History  of  some  of  the  cluba 
which  have  existed  and  still  exist  in 
the  University,  the  subjoined  commu- 
nication on  the  same  subject  comes 
in  ver^good  time.  The  author  of  the 
History  which  appeared  in  the  February 
No.  is  certainly  culpable  in  a  very  high 
degree  for  failing  to  notice  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Club  to  which  this  letter  re- 
lates. If  there  be  any  other  Clubs  in 
College  that  have  been  slighted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  Or  have  received  injustice  in 
'any  respect  whatever;  we  hope  their 
"  Grand  Moguls  "  will  remember  the  col- 
umns of  the  Magazine  are  open  for  their 
corrections,  defenses  or  communications 
of  whatever  character  relating  thereto. 
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We  desire  that  all  may  have  a  fair  show- 
ing.    But  read,  ponder  and  reflect. 

Messrs  Editors  :  With  your  permis- 
sion I  will .  give  a  sketch  of  a  Club  that 
■exists  among  us,—  a  Club  whose  princi- 
ples are  little  known,  whose  history  has 
never  been  written,  and  whose  members 
are  too  little  appreciated.  It  dates  its 
origin  far  back  in  antiquity,  and  boasts  of 
the  names  of  kings,  barons,  and  lords. 
Addison  was  a  clever  writer  and  gave  us 
some  interesting  papers  on  the  Clubs  of 
his  day,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  men- 
tion us.  He  will  tell  you  of  the  Punning 
Club,  the  Ugly  Club,  the  Sighing  Club, 
the  Fringe  glove  Club,  the  Amorous  Club, 
and  the  Club  of  She-Romps,  and  it  is  tru- 
ly surpassing  that  he  passes  over  in  sij- 
ence  the  Boring  Club,  since  it  is  of  so 
much  more  importance.  But  hi  spite  of 
this  neglect,  in  spite  of  all  the  malicious 
can  say  against  us,  we  still  claim  a  good- 
ly number  of  members  even  in  this  Univ- 
ersity. We  wish  now  to  give  our  own 
defence,  for  '  whosoever  bloweth  not  his 
own  trumpet,  the  same  shall  not  be  blown.' 

Our  regulations  begin  as  follows — viz  : 
"  We  the  undersigned  do  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  rules,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  mutually  governed  and 
comforted.  First,  we  do  declare.  That 
Time  being  an  implacable  enemy  to,  and 
destroyer  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  paid 
in  his  own  coin ;  and  be  destroyed  and 
murdered  without  mercy  by  all  the  ways 
that  can  be  invented.  Secondly,  That 
business  was  designed  for  knaves,  and 
study  for  block-heads." 

Before  one  is  admitted  to  membership, 
he  must  have  put  aside  those  home  prin- 
ciples, and  prudish  manners  M'hich  he  has 
learned  from  maiden  aunts  and  weak 
minded  mothers,  and  have  assumed  that 
swaggering  audacity,  which  so  well  be 
comes  our  members.  He  must  be  care- 
less of  another's  loss.letting  borrowed  arti- 
cles remain  borrowed.  He  must  be  will- 
ing to  neglect  business  for  pleasure,  and 


we  are  confident  that  pleasure  will  soon 
be  his  only  business.  If  he  deals  in  equi- 
vocations, and  subterfuges  so  much  the 
better,  for  soon  he  will  descend  to  wanton 
mendacity.  It  is  a  sure  indication  that 
one  is  getting  pretty  far  along  to  hear 
him  boast  of  "  deviling  the  Faculty,"  of 
bad  recitations,  of  the  quantity  of  liquor 
he  can  drink,  the  tabacco  he  can  smoke, 
the  night  suppers  he  can  eat,  and  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  he  can  spend.  These  are 
sure  signs  that  one  is  a  candidate  for  our 
fraternity,  and  he  is  proposed  anJ  initiat- 
ed without  delay. 

Our  enjoyments  and  pleasures  which 
are  many  are  known  only  to  tne  initiated. 
We  make  ourselves  familiar  with  all  the 
paths  of  vice  in  College  for  fun,  and  fro- 
lick, — to  gratify  appetite,  and  to  study 
human  nature.  The  gloomy  paths  of  vir- 
tue are  too  narrow  for  men  of  our  free 
principles.  We  are  emphatically  gentle- 
men of  leisure.  We  never  soil  our  hands 
by  grubbing  at  the  roots  of  Greek  verbs, 
or  prizing  with  lever  and  fulcrum,  at  the 
hard  mathematics.  Cui  bonos  ?  We  can 
never  become  Newtons  or  Bossuets,  and 
so  what  is  the  use  of  knowing  that 
X  x  Y  =  Z,  or  that  '  parlez-vous  Fran- 
cais '  means  '  do  you  speak  French  '?  We 
spend  part  of  our  time  in  general  reading, 
and  delight  exceedingly  in  the  beautiful 
and  witty.  History  is  too  dull ;  Shaks- 
peare  is  too  profound  ;  Milton  is  too  sub- 
lime^ but  give  us  Rabelias,  or  Paul  De 
Kock,  or  any  pretty  love  story,  and  we 
will  take  it  to  recitation  and  read  the 
whole  hour.  We  are  witty  in  conversation, 
and  none  but  those  who  can't  appreciate 
our  remarks  say  that  we  talk  nothing  but 
nonesense.  Our  periods  are  well  rounded 
with  slang  phrases  and  oaths,  which,  you 
know,  adds  force  and  beauty  to  what  is 
said- 
It  is  our  delight  to  tefcze  the  Fresh,  and 
laugh  at  their  ignorance.  We  don't  do 
this  maliciously,  but  then  it  is  so  very 
funny  to  hear  them  ask  such  questions  as 
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'  Where  is  the  Laboratory,  or  Philosophi- 
cal Chamber  ?'  Now  ain't  they  very  much 
green  ?  They  do  not  mean  any  harm  by 
it  sure,  but  then  they  ought  to  have  learn- 
ed these  things  long  ago. 

We  have  another  rule  which  commands 
us  to  act  as  if  our  evil  genius  was  always 
in  our  rooms.  We  take  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  this  requisition,  and  go  from 
room  to  room,  at  each  one  exhausting  our 
own  patience  in  trying  to  entertain  a  dull 
boy,  and  then  leave  only  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  insupportable  labor  of  doing  nothing. 
We  perambulate  college  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  hard  for  one  to  tell  where  we  do 
room ;  and"  in  fact  it  is  said  that  some  have 
deserted  their  rooms  altogether.  These 
men  must  be  promoted,  and  I  intend  to 
resign  my  seat  as  president  in  their  favor 
at  our  next  meeting. 

A  little  circumstance  occurred  to  me 
the  other  night  which  I  must  relate.  I 
had  been  imbibing  slightly,  and  was  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  leave  S.  B.  A  friend 
who  did  not  happen  to  see  in  a  circle  as- 
sisted me  to  a  room,  and  when  I  recover- 
ed I  found  the  following  written  upon  the 
door  for  my  benefit.  "  Beware  !  or  you 
will  never  be  either  wanted  by  the  poor, 
regretted  by  the  rich,  respected  by  the 
bad,  cherished  by  the  good,  nor  lamented 
by  the  learned."  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  aid,  but  what  right  has  he  to  read  me 
a  lecture  ?  If  I  don't  stand  as  well  in  my 
text-books,  I  see  some  fun,  and  at  the 
same  time  stand  a  better  chance  for  ball- 
manager,  which  is  a  great  deal  better. 
'  The  old  folks  at  home '  and  the  faculty 
now  and  then  lecture  us  on  application, 
industry  and  temperance.  They  quote  to 
us  old  Plato,  "that  diligence  is  better 
than  idleness,  and  brightness  is  better 
than  rust ;"  and  with  Cowper  they  tell  us 

that  we  are. 

i 
'  Throwing  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  ;" 

And  again  they  say  that  we  had  better  be 


engaged  with  Swift's  philosophers  on  one 
of  his  imaginary  isles  in  extracting  "  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers ;"  but  what  do  we 
<yre  for  all  this,  provided  we  get  plenty  of 
money  and  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
College. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  name  of  our 
Club  is  our  own  peculiar  property,  and 
we  here  make  our  disclaimer  against  its 
use  except  by  the  initiated.  '  Bore,'  '  bor- 
ing,' 'bored'  we  hear  on  all  occasions, 
and  not  unfrequently  from  the  ruby  lips 
of  Carolina's  lasses.  Why,  my  dear  girls, 
you  are  appropriating  one  of  our  pass- 
words— and  he  deserves  censure  who  first 
uttered  it  in  your  hearing.  Hearing  it  so 
often  from  yon,  we  were  highly  elated,  as 
it  showed  an  inclination  to  join  in  with 
us ;  and  on  this  ground  a  motion  was 
made  and  strenuously  advocated  to  admit 
young  ladies  to  full  membership.  This 
motion  however  was  lost,  the  president 
giving  the  casting  vote  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  never  be  other  than  interesting 
members  of  any  society. 

We  have  no  Pin  with  unmeaning  Greek 
characters,  to  stick  on  our  bosoms,  after 
the  manner  of  our  cotemporaries,  and 
which  forms,  the  glory  of  Gib.Wm.  Son's 
history.  To  us  this  would  be  useless,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  signs  which  tell  of 
our  membership  in  language  that  cannot 
lie.  He  refrains  to  mention  us,  no  doubt 
through  respect  to  our  vast  superiority  to 
his  Pin-hook — Clubs';  and  although  he 
tells  of  Coprolite  Monument  he  does  not 
even  allude  to  our  grand  scheme  of  per- 
petuating the  fame  of  our  founders.  We 
have  take  steps  to  have  some  of  our  mem- 
bers mount  the  ladder  of  fame  to  its  top- 
most round,  dip  their  pens  in  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  and  write  the  names  of  the 
originator  of  the  Boring  Club  in  undying 
letters  across  the  forehead  of  the  world. 
Yours,  &c, 

PETER  BORAX. 
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George  Burrington,  the first  Boy al  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina — Mr.  Davis's 
Address  before  the  Literary  Societies 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  interesting  Lecture 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  Cape  Fear 
country,  finds  occasion  to  correct  various 
errors  into  which  our  historians  had  fal- 
len in  relation  to  Captain  Burrington  the 
last  but  one  of  our  Proprietary  Governors, 
and  the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  appointment  of  the  crown. 

Martin  (Hist.  N.  C,  Vol.  1,  p.  295,) 
states  that  "George  Burrington  who  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Governor  Eden, 
arrived  early  in  the  following  year  [1724,] 
and  opened  his  commission  at  Edenton 
on  the  15th  January."  He  also  informs 
us,  that  the  earlist  permanent  settlement 
upon  the  Cape  Fear,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1723,  and  that  in  October  1724, 
Governor  Burrington  went  to  visit  it. — 
Considering  this  journey  as  almost  an  ab- 
sence from  hfs  government,  he  devolved 
the  power  of  Chief-Magistrate  upon  Ed- 
ward Mosely  as  President  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

Burrington  presided  but  fifteen  months 
over  the  settlements  at  Albemarle  and 
Cape  Fear.  On  the  7th  April,  1725,  the 
Lords-Proprietors  appointed  Sik  Richard 
Evehard,  to  succeed  him  and  he  qualified 
at  Edenton  on  the  17th  July. 

A  turbulent  period  succeeded.  Riots, 
tumults,  indictments,  Buits  for  defamation, 
in  which  Capt.  Burrington,  Gov.  Everard, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  many  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  were  impli- 
cated, were  affairs  of  common  occurrence. 
Col.  Mosely  who  married  Madame  Ann 
Walker,  the  widow  of  President  Hender- 
son Walker,  made  a  marriage  settlement 
upon  the  intended  bride  on  the  4th  Au- 
gust, 1705,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
owned  "no  lands  or  tenements."  He  died 
the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  in  1749,  and 
was  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Col. 
Ienton  of  Carolina. 


Carolina  on  becoming  the  property  of 
the  crown,  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
provinces,  and  on  the  29th  April,  1730, 
Capt.  Burrington  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor, but  did  not  reach  his  government 
until  the  middle  of  the,  month  of  Februa- 
ry of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Davis  pre- 
sents us  with  the  following  outline  of  his 
rather  remarkable  history : 

<'Begun  under  auspices  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  success  of  this  colony  "followed  as 
the  night  the  day;"  and  men  of  note  from  all 
quarters  soon  came  to  swell  its  numbers.  Here, 
from  the  Chowan,  came  the  distinguished  law- 
yer, Samuel  Swann  and  his  brother  John„  Ed- 
ward Moseley,  President  of  the  Council,  and 
his  kinsman  young  Alexander  Lillington,  John 
Baptista  Ashe,  and  Cornelius  Harnett  the 
elder.  Here,  from  Boston,  came  the  elegant 
gentleman  Wm.  Hill,  Wm,  Hooper,  and  Gen. 
Thomas  Clark — from  South  Carolina^  Chief 
Justice  Allen,  and  William  Dry  the  elder — 
from  Ireland,  Archibald  Maclaine — from  Liver- 
pool, the  Eagles — from  London,  the  Quinces— 
and  here  came  James  Hasell  and  Robert  Hal- 
ton,  and  Armand  DeRossjt,  and  Benj.  Heron» 
Capt.  Edward  Hyrne,  Col.  James  Innes.  Col. 
Thos.  Merrick,  the  Claytons,  the  Rutherfords, 
the  Rices,  the  Rowans,  the  Watters,  the  Strud- 
wicks,  and  a  host  of  othors.  Here,  in  1736, 
came  the  Rev.  Richard  Marsden,  bringing  with 
him  the«acred  offices  of  religion,  Here,  in 
1724,  the  Governor,  George  Burrington,  came 
on  a  visit  to  the  young  colony ;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  purchased  and  settled  a  plantation 
five  miles  below  Bruns  ivick,  on  a  creek  which 
is  called  after  him  to  this-  day,  Governor's 
Creek,  and  resided  there  for  many  years.  As 
everything  pertaining  to  our  early  history  is 
important,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  history  has  fallen  in  relation 
to  Gov.  Burrington's  death.  Williamson  says 
that  soon  after  his  abdication  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  1734,  he  was  rioting  one  night,  and 
was  found  murdered  fhe  next  morning  in  the 
Bird  Cage  Walk,  in  St.  James'  Park,  in  Lon- 
don. The  manner  of  his  death  may  be  true ; 
but  there  is  certainly  an  error  of  at  least  twen- 
ty years  in  the  date.  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  original  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1739.  And 
in  1754  he  mortgaged  to  Samual  Strudwick,  of 
London,  his  Stag  Park  plantation  upon  the 
river — the  same  which  had  been  so  named  by 
the  explorers  from  BaYbadoes,  under  Captain 
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Hilton,  ninety  years  before.  The  deed  is  re- 
corded in  New  Hanover  county.  I  cannot  but 
think,  too,  that  history  has  done  him  injustice 
in  the  delineation  of  his  character.  Wheeler 
attacks  him  with  the  sweeping  denunciation 
that  "his  character  is  unadorned  by  a  single 
virtue."  Certainly  the  crimes  -with  which  he  is 
charged  are  not  of  a  heinous  magnitude ;  nor 
are  the  proofs  very  conclusive.  They  consist 
'mainly  of  certain  indictments  against  him  in 
the  General  Court  at  Edenton,  in  two  of  which 
the  gravamen  was  his  having  said  that  Sir 
Richard  Everard  was  "a  noodle  and  an  ape," 
"a  calf-head,"  "and  no  more  fit  to  be  Governor 
than  Sancho  Panza;"  (an  opinion  by  the  by, 
fully  entertained  by  better  men  than  George 
Burrington  ;)  in  another,  for  an  assault,  he  was 
a  co-defendant  with  Cornelius  Harnett  the  el- 
der, and  some  others  of  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  colony ;  and  there  were  two  others  against 
him  for  rather  riotous  assaults.  In  none  of 
these  was  he  proved  guilty.  It  is  tVue  he  did 
not  appear  to  stand  his  trial.  But  that  may 
very  well  have  been,  because  his  enemy,  Sir 
Richard  Everard,  was  Governor,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  tried  by  his  creatures  and 
friends.  Moreover,  he  lived  in  a  lawless  age, 
and  in  a  country,  where,  according  to  Col. 
,  Byrd^of  Westover,  "every  one  did  what  was 
best  in  his  own  eyes  ;  and  none  paid  any  tribute 
to  God  or  to  Caesar."  And  it  is  not  fair  to  judge 
him  by  the  j.urer  morality  of  later  times. — 
That  he  was  a  wise,  or  a  prudent  Governor,  is 
not  pretended  by  any.  But,  "he*  was  not 
chargeable  with  fraud  or  corruption;  for  he 
despised  rogues,  whether  they  were  small  or 
great.  Nor  could  he  be  suspected  of  cunning; 
a  vice  which  is  more  dangerous,  because  it  per- 
sonates a  virtue.''-  1  believe  that  he  was  open, 
frank,  bold,  spirited,  and  generous  ;  but  he 
was  also  weak,  imprudent,  dissipated,  and 
reckless.  A  soc  al  .and  agreeable  companion, 
and  a  staunch  friend;  but  careless  of  his  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  regardless  of  law  or  author- 
ity. His  vntues  were  his  own;  and  his  vices 
were  but  too  common  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived." 

The  precise  date  of  his  death,  we  have 
at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining.  We 
can  approximate  it  very  nearly  however, 
and  supply  some  additional  incidents  in 
his  history. 

His  last  will  is  of  record  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary   of  State  at   Raleigh,  and 


bears  date  8th  December,  1750,  {Booh  A, 
Commissions,  Letters  of  Attorney  and 
Foreign  Instruments,  p.  173.) 

He  describes  himself  in  this  instrument 
as  "of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate 
in  the  city  of  London."  It  seems  that  he 
had  then  an  only  child,  a  son  named  after 
him,  and  residing  with  him,  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  to  whom  he  gave  "all  hig 
negroes,  stock  of  cattle,  goods,  personal 
estate,  and  lands  in'  America,  England  or 
elsewhere." 

Administration  with  the  will  annexed 
was  granted  to  Paul  Whitehead,  one  of 
the  testamentary  guardians  of  his  son,  on 
the  23d  March,  1759. 

On  the  23d  July,  1760,  the  son  George 
Burrington,  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's 
71st  regiment  of  foot  stationed  at  In- 
verness, appointed  John  Rutherford,  Esq., 
his  agent  to  take  possession  of  his  lands 
at  Stag- Park,  in  the  province  of  Carolina, 
and  to  make  settlement  with  the  extcu- 
tors  of  Edward  Mosely  deceased,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  late  James  Trines  and 
Frederic  Gregg,  Esq.,  (of  Wilmington)  in 
relation  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  estate  and  interests, 
which  had  been  committed  by  Governor 
Burrington  to  Col.  Mosely,  Col.  Innes  and 
Mr.  Gregg. — Eds.  Univ.  Mag. 

Genealogical  Tables. — Among  the 
earliest  enactments  of  the  Proprietary 
Government  to  be  found  in  Swaim's  Re- 
visal  (the  Yellow  Jacket)  ch.  xxxviii,  p, 
69,  is  the  Act  to  appoint  Public  Regis- 
teks,  &c.  The  15th  section  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Register  of  every  precinct 
when  there  is  no  Clerk  of  the  Church  in 
that  precinct  "  to  register  all  births,  mar- 
riages and  burials,  and  imposes  a  penalty 
of  one  shilling  per  month,  on  eveiy  master 
or  mistress  of  a  family  for  each  month's 
neglect  in  supplying  the  Register  with  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  him  to 
comply  will  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

To  what  extent  the  law  was  obeyed  by 
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the  Clerks  of  the  Churches  and  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Precinct  we  have  not  at  pre- 
sent the  means  of  ascertaining.  No  such 
register  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Barren  and  unmeaning  as  such  lists  of 
names  might  seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance 
they  would  not  be  without  value  in  the 
dearth  of  materials  which  exists  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  annals  of  the  Proprie- 
tary Government,  and  gentlemen  who 
have  possession  of  such  records  would 
perform  an  acceptable  service  by  trans- 
mitting them  to  the  President  of  the  His- 
torical Sctiet}''  of  North  Carolina. 

The  "only  Genealogical  Table  of  any 
family  in  this  State,  we  have  ever  seen 
in  print  is  the  subjoined.  We  give  it  a 
place  in  our  pages,  not  merely  to  insure 
(to  the  extent  of  our  own  immortality)  its 
preservation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting attention  to  this  department  of 
historical  literature. 

THE    GENEALOGY    OF     THE     HAEVEY    FAMILY     IN 
AMERICA. 

John  Harvey  was  Secretary  to  Governor 
Jenkins;  he  settled  on  Albermarle  Sound,  the 
place  is  now  called  Harvey's  Neck,  in  Perquim- 
mons  county.  John  Harvey  married  Elizabeth, 
the  widow  of  Governor  Jenkins  ;  they  had  one 
eon,  'I  homas;  he  married  Elizabeth  Cole,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Cole— they  had  four  sons,  whose 
names  were  Thomas,  John,  Miles  and  Benjamin. 
Thomas,  their  first  son,  died  without  marrying. 
John,  the  second  son,  married  Mary  Bonner  of 
Beaufort;  their  family  consisted  <.f  eight  child- 
ren, Thomas,  John,  Miles,  James,  Henry,  Ed- 
ward, Martha  and  Joseph.  Thomas,  first  son 
of  John  Harvey  and  Mary  Bonner,  married 
Mary  Blount,  daughter  of  Charles  Worth  Blount 
and  Mary  his  wife.  Their  descendants  were  as 
follows  -Sarah,  who  married  John  Skinner, had 
two  sons;  John  Harvey,  married  Lavinia  Skin- 
ner, hid  three  children;  Charles  Worth  Harvey, 
married  Ann  Wyns  Gregory,  had  one  son ; 
Maiy  Harvey,  married  James  Granber}',  had 
three  children;  Margaret  Harvey,  never  mar 
ried;  Thomas  Haruet  Harvey,  married  Eliza- 
beth P.  Long,  they  had  one  daughter;  Eliza- 
beth Blount  Harvey  died  young ;  Martha 
Blount  Harvey  never  married  ;  Dr.  Edmond 
Blount  Harvey married  first MarthaP.  Barnes, 
had  two  daughters-r-sccond,  Mary  Ann  Clayton, 


had  four  children  ;  Richard  Henry  and  Joseph 
Edward,  twin  sons  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Harvey, 
died  young,  and  Ann  Blount,  their  last  child, 
also  died  ; young. 

The  grand-children  of  Thomas  Harvey  (se- 
cond son  of  Johu  Harvey  and  Elizabeth  Cola 
his  wife),  and  Mary  Blount,  his  wife.  ■  Sarah 
Skinne  's  chiiflren  were  Thomas  Harvey  Skin- 
ner and  Johu  Harvey  Skinner,  both  died  young, 
John  Harvey  and  Lavinia  had  three  childrem 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  Mary  Frances  and  James 
Henry.  Sarah  married -oseph  Harvey  Skinner, 
had  one  son  named  John  Harvey ;  James 
Henry  married  Ann  C.  Crary,  from  New-York, 
had  no  child.  Charles  W.  Harvey  and  Ann 
had  one  son,  James  Gregory,  who  married 
Ann  Wolford  and  had  nine  chi'dren.  Mary 
Granbery  had  three  children, .  Mm ry  Harvey 
Charles  Harvey  and  Margaret  Harvey,  all  died 
young.  Thomas  H.  Harvey  and  Elizbaelh 
had  one  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  married 
William  G.  Duckett,  and  had  three  children, 
Thomas  Harvey,  (who  died  young),  Sarah 
Elizabeth  and  Martha  Harvey.  Dr.  Edmoi.d 
B.  Harvey  and  Martha  his  first  wife,  had  two 
daughters,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Joseph  A.  Ridrfi'^k,  and  had  two  children, 
Margaret  Harvey  and  Joseph.  Mary  Blount 
Harvey,  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Edmond  B- 
Harvey,  married  James  Pfitchett.  Dr.  Ed- 
mond rs.  Harvey  and  his  second  wife,  Mary, 
had  four  children,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Martha 
Blount,  Thomas  Edmond,  and  Joshua  Ski-oner. 

John,  grandson  of  Thomas  Harvey  and 
Elizabeth  Cole,  married  Sarah  Blount,  daugh- 
ter of  Chares  Worth  Blount,  had  one  child. 
Anne,  who  married  John  Skinner,  had  William, 
Harriet,  Joseph  Harvey,  John  Adams,  and 
Henry.  Harriet  married  Thomas  Singleton, 
had  (bur  children,  Anna,  Spires,  William-arid 
Harriet. 

Joseph  H.  Skinner  first  married  Sarah  E. 
Harvey,  daughter  of  John  and  Lavinia  Harvey ; 
they  had  one  son,  as  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore. His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Creecy, 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Creecy;  they 
had  six  children,  Harriet,  (who  married  Rev. 
William  E  Snowden,  has  four  children, 
Josephine,  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  and  John), 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Joshua,  John,  Carolina,  and 
Henry.  John  Adams  Skinner,  son  of  John 
and  Anne  Skinner,  married  Elizabeth  Rob  rts, 
had  no  child.  Henry  married  Mary  Creecy, 
have  four  children,  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Joseph, 
and  William.  Miles  narvey,  third  son  of  John 
and  Mary  Harvey,  married  Mary  Skinnei,  had 
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four  children,  Janes,  Miles,  Mary,  and  Martha 
Ann ;  only  Martha  married,  Charles  W.  Blount, 
had  two  children,  Sarah  and  James.  Sarah 
married  Col.  Toms,  and  had  one  son,  Henry 
Toms ;  he  married  Miss  Linch.  James,  fourth 
son  of  John  and  Mary  Harvey,  married  Ann 
Blount,  and  had  no  child.  Joseph,  fifth  son  Of 
John  and  Mary;  married  Elizabeth  Baker, 
daughter  of  General  Lawrence  Baker,  had 
fourteen  children,  Lawrence  Baker,  Ann  Jones, 
Anna,  Mary  Eliza,  Mary  Priscilla,  Maria, 
Emma,  Joseph  Henry,  William  Edward,  John, 
Elizabeth  Baker,  James  Turner,  Martha  Baker 
and  Agatha.  Ann  Jones  married  Devorix,  had 
three  children ;  Mary  P.  married  Brace  ;  Emma 
married  Joseph  Gordon,  had  three  children, 
Emma  Susan,  William  Baker  and  Julianna- 
Miles  Harvey,  third  son  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Harvey,  first  married  Elizabeth  Baker 
had  three  children,  Mary,  Millie  and  Augustus. 
Mary  married  John  Gray  Blount,  had  Thomas 
Harvey,  John  Gray,  William  Augustus,  Polly 
Ann,  Olivia,  and  Patsy  Baker.  William  A, 
first  married  Miss  Haywood,  had  three  children, 
John  Gray,  William  Augustus,  and  Ann,  who 
married  Mr.  Branch.  Polly  Ann  married  Mr. 
Rodman,  had  two  daughtea'jiMary  Martha  and 
Mary  Olivia,  and  one  son  William.  Mary  Olivia 
married  Mr.  Myres  ;  Millie  married  Abner 
Neal,  had  two  sons,  Christopher  and  Abner, 
Abner  married  a  widow,  and  had  one  daughter, 
named  Margaret,  she  married  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Augustus  married  a  widow,  had  one  daugh" 
ter,  named  Eliza;  she  married  Duncan  McNair, 
and  had  many  children,  Sarah,  Susan,  Pauline, 
Duncan  and  Augustus  Harvey,  (twin  brothers)^ 
and  Robert.  Sarah  married  Mr.  Hines,  left 
one  child  ;  Susan  married  Mr.  Tannerhill,  has 
four  children  ;  Duncan  married  Elizabeth  Ches- 
hire, has  two  children. 

Col.  Miles  Harvey's  second  marriage,  to 
Elizabeth  Jones — they  had  six  children,  Al- 
bridgton,  Elizabeth,  Agatha,  Lucy,  Robert,  and 
Miles.  Albridgton  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Skil- 
lings — they  had  three  children,  Mary  Ann, 
Sarah  Ann,  and  Albridgton.  Mary  married 
Richard  Wyatt,  had  three  children,  Albridgton, 
Richard,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth ;  Richard  W. 
married  Susan  Thompson,  has  one  child. 
Elizabeth,  second  child  of  Miles'  second  wife, 
married  Matthias  Colbert,  no  children.  Agatha 
married  Talbert  Godwin,  no  children.  Lucy 
married  Gen.  Reddin  Blount,-  and  had  five 
children,  Louisa,  Mary,  Caroline,  Wiley,  and 
Reddin.  Louisa  married  Mr.  Worthington, 
had    two    daughters,    Caroline    and    Louisa. 


Mary  married  John  Myers,   and    had  man? 
children.    Caroline  married  Mr.   Runyan,  and 
had  one  child,  Lucy.    Wiley  and  Reddin  mar- 
ried.   Miles  married  and  had  three  children, 
Mary,  Tully,  and  Julia.     Benjamin,  fourth  son 
of  Thomas   and  Elizabeth,   married  Julianna 
Baker,  and  had  five  children,  Benjamin  and 
Thomas,  (twins),  William,  Robert,  and  Martha 
— two  youngest  died.  Benjamin  married  Kesiah 
Mallpry,  had  one  son,  named  William  Mallory 
Harvey;  he   married    Anna    Norfleet   Baker, 
they  had  many  children,  Margaret  Ann,  Wil- 
liam   Benjamin,   Richard    Marmaduke,    John 
Mallory,   Ann  Baker,  Julianna,  and  Carolina. 
Col.  Thomas,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Julianna* 
married  AgaJia  Jones,   and    had,  two    sons, 
George  Washington  and  John ;  by  se«ond  mar- 
riage to  Rachel  Hardy,  had  two  sons,  Benjamin  , 
and  Thomas.    Thomas  married  Emma  Crcecy  t 
had  four  children  to  live,  Agnes,  Sarah,  Rachel 
and  Emma.    Benjamin  married  Judith  Creecy, 
had  two  children,  Julianna  Baker  and  Thomas ; 
he  married  Mary  Ann  Banks.    William,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Julianna,    married   the   widow 
Riddick,  had  two  sons,  Benjamin  and  George 
Augustus ;  he  married  Elizabeth  Gordon,  had 
three  sons,  Jacob  John,  George,  and   James. 
John  married  Mary  Ann  Gordon,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Gordon,  have  some  child- 
ren. 


Gleanings,  &c. — We  have  just  read 
from  a  stray  leaf  in  manuscript,  whence 
originated  or  by  whom  written  we 
do  not  know,  an  essay  on  the  "Elo- 
quence of  the  Eye."  The  sentiments 
of  the  writer  are  measurably  good 
and  somewhat  suggestive,  but  the  Essay 
within  itself  seems  to  be  unphilosophical 
and  rather  incomplete.  His  illustrations, 
citations  from  the  poets,  &c,  show  that 
he  has  to  some  extent  studied  the  subject, 
and  judging  from  the  pathos  of  his  com- 
ments we  should  say  he  had  at  some  time 
or  other  felt  the  penetrating  effects  of  a 
"bewitching  glance,"  for  he  tells  us,  in 
the  language  of  Anacreon,  "it  was  no  war- 
rior's dart  that  made  his  bosom  bleed :" 

"  No — from  an  eye  of  liquid  blue, 
A  host  of  quivered  Cupids  flew, 
And  now  my  heart  all  bleeding  lies 
Beneath  this  army  of  the  eyes." 
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Again  in  a  specimen  of  "Grecian  Antho- 
logy," he  says : 

"Archer  Love,  though  slily  creeping, 
Well  I  know  where  thou  dost  lie, 
I  saw  thee  irom  the  curtains  peeking, 
That  fringes  Zenopholie's  eye." 

The  writer  indorses  the  sentiments  of 
an  old  French  Philosopher,  who  consider- 
ed "the  eye  as  a  bodily  sun,  possessing 
powers  similar  to  the  solar  orb,  and  treats 
it  altogether  as  a  sublime  mystery  and  a 
celestial  symbol ;"  yet  he  says  the  mod- 
erns have  dallied  with  similar  conceits  till 
they  have  become  so  frivolous  and  trite 
as  to  be  given  up  almost  entirely  to  the 
inditers  of  Valentines. 

"Almost  every  difference  of  shape  and 
color  is  found  in  this  organ,  from  the 
majestic  orb  of  Homer's  ox-eyed  Juno  to 
that  thin  slit  whence  the  Chinese's  vision 
peeps  forth.  As  there  is  no  standard  of 
beauty,  so  there  is  no  pronouncing  deci- 
sively upon  the  color  of  the  eye.  The 
classical  writers  of  antiquity  assigned  to 
Minerva  azure  colored  eyes,  as  most  ap- 
propriate and  celestial.  Tasso  thus  elo- 
quently speaks  of  the  eyes  of  Armand :" 

"Within  her  humid,  melting  eyes, 
A  brilliant  ray  of  laughter  lies, 
Soft  as  the  broken  solar  beam 
That  trembles  in  the  azure  stream." 

We  said  the  writer  gave  evidences  of 
having  felt  the  influence  of  "heavenly 
glancesv-wildly  beautiful" — those  fleeter 
messengers  than  speech  which  love  has 
to  tell  its  meanings,  and  which  speak  from 
the  orbs  of  vision  ere  the  tongue  can 
shape  its  words — and  so  we  think  still ; 
but  yet  it  seems,  from  the  closing  para- 
graph, that  the  author  afterwards  met 
with  some  very  sad  reverses,  and  was  the 
victim  of  some  of  those  glances  which 
Shakspeare  says  might  "be  called  tyrants, 
butchers,  murderers ;"  for  he  says  that 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  expressed 
by  classical  writers  as  to  the  different  in- 


ternal passions,  feelings  and  emotions  of 
which  the  eyes  are  emblematical — "tho' 
Homer  may  reckon  them  the  seat  of  ma- 
jesty, Juvenal  of  Pride,  Horace  of  modes- 
ty tnd  Virgil  of  dejection — nevertheless, 
I  myself  consider  them  intelligent  expo- 
nents of  scorn  and  haughtiness  /" 

Indeed  he  seems  to  be  now  at  enmity 
with  every  shape,  size  and  color,  and 
thinks  one  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  an- 
other, since  they  all  bespeak  more  of  evil 
than  good.  He  thinks  it  quite  probable 
we  may  live  to  see  the  red  eye  of  the  Al- 
bino immortalized  in  story  and  in  song 
for  the  beauty  of  its  color  and  the  intense 
glow  of  benevolence  that  beams  forth 
from  it,  and  may  yet  admire  Dryden's 
description  of  a  "Pleiad:" 

"The  balls  of  broad  eyes  rolled  in  his  head, 
And  glowed  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red." 

Shakspeare,  we  know,  personifies  jeal- 
ousy as  a  "green  eyed  monster."  And 
no  body,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  has 
ever  dissented  from  the  appropriateness 
of  the  epithet,  except  our  author,  and  We 
thinks  it  quite  uncourteous  in  "Old 
Shaks."  to  use  the  term  "green  eyed" 
thus  approbriously,  in  as  much  as  "dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  crusades  there  was  a 
prodigious  passion  for  orbs  of  this  hue  !" 

But  the  writer  grows  gradually  and 
more  intensely  sick  and  tired  of  his  theme, 
and  branches  off  into  a  mechanical  specu- 
lation as  to  the  design  of  the  Creator  in 
super-adding  eye-brows.  Here  he  is  su- 
blime, mysterious  and  incomprehensible. 
But  judge  for  yourselves:  "The  eye- 
brows, which  are  peculiar  to  man,"  (erg0 
accidental  to  woman,)  "were  intended  to 
prevent  particles  of  dust  and  perspiration 
from  rolling  down  into  the  eyes.  Nothing 
appears  more  dontemptable  than  the  fan- 
cied penetration  of  these  human  males, 
who  are  forever  attributing  imaginary  in- 
tentions to  inscrutable  Nature ;  nor  more 
shallow  and  peddler-like  than  their  re- 
solving every  thing  into  fumes  and  min- 
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gled  melodies,  lavished  upon  the  earth." 
We  have  read  obscure  passages  from  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  mythology,  we  have 
wanslered  to  some  extent  among  the  in- 
tricate mazes  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
but  never  have  we  in  all  our  life  met 
up  with  a  paragraph  anywhere  half  so 
uninterpretable  as  this — "so  beautifully 
absurd  and  sublimely  ridiculous."  Who 
ever  heard  of -'human  males,"  or  any  oth- 
er kind  of  males,  capable  of  "attributing 
imaginary  causes"  or  of  "resolving  things 
into  fumes  and  mixed  melodies,  lavished 
on  the  earth."  But  he  continues,  "eye- 
brows show  that  the  Creator  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  mere  utility,  but  that  he  com- 
bined with  a  gratuitous  profusion  of  beau- 
ty and  delight.  They  would  find  use  for 
the  ca,llored  eyes  of  Argus  in  the  pea- 
cock's tail  rather  than  admit  that  human 
eyebrows  could  have  been  bestowed  for 
mere  ornament  of  expression.  Still  they 
have  been  deemed  the  leading  indices  of 
passion. 

What  can  be  the  real  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  we  are  not  able  to  divine,  un- 
less it  contains  some  latent  cut  at  the 
name  and  motto  of  "The  North  Carolina 
Argus  ;"  and  if  this  be  the  case  we  have 
ample  faith  in  the  ability  of  that  sheet  to 
make  its  own  defence.  We  hope  some 
one  versed, in  "mystic  lore  "  will  give  us 
light  on  the  subject  and  thereby  entitle 
himself  to  the  thanks  of  the  corps  and  of 
our  lady  readers. 

While  on  this  subject,  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Eye,  which  by  the  way  we  think 
a  very  pretty  one,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  poets  almost  invariably  liken  the 
eyes  to  the  celestial  orbs.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  know  but  there  is  some  just  analogy. 
The  writer  to  whom  we  have  been  refer- 
ring tells  us  the  opinion  is  held  by  some 
that  the  celestials  hold  intercourse  by 
means  of  a  "colloquy  of  glances."  Now, 
that  human  beings  are  capable  of  holding 
this  colloquy  of  glances  is  too  universally 
admitted  to  require  even   an  illustration. 


All  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  mind 
are  intelligibly  communicated  by  mere 
expressions  of  the  eye.  Joy,  grief,  anger, 
remorse,  indignation,  pity,  shame — all 
speak  from  the  eye  "ere  the  tongue  can 
shape  its  words."  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  to  refer  to  the  eyes  of  our  compan- 
ion in  conversation  to  determine  whether 
he  be  jesting  or  in  earnest. 

That  brutes  have  the  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating their  feelings  by  means  of  the 
eye  is  also  highly  probable.  That  they 
hold  communication  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er is  almost  positively  certain ;  and  as 
they  make  none  or  very  few  visible  signs, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  commu- 
nicate by  means  of  the  organs  of  sight. — 
We  remember  an  instance  of  a  lion  kil- 
ling his  keeper  in  a  menagerie,  in  which 
it  seems  the  keeper  had  learned  to  read 
the  feelingsof  the  animal  fro  u  the  color 
of  his  eyes.  The  keeper  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  his  head  in  the  lion's 
mouth  for  the  amusement  of  his  patrons. 
On  this  occasion  the  lion  refused  to  allow 
the  head  to  be  withdrawn.  The  keeper 
addressed  a  bystander  and  requested  him 
to  notice  the  color  of  the  animal's  eye. 
On  being  told  it  was  green,  he  exclaimed 
"I  am  a  dead  man,"  and  in  an  instant  his 
head  was  crushed  between  the  lion's  jaws. 

The  inferior  planets  are  said  to  borrow 
their  light  from  the  sun  ;  and  thus,  ac- 
cording to  Newton's  theory  of  light,  and 
according  to  the  universal  doctrine  of 
borrowing,  they  gradually  dimmish  the 
sun's  own  brilliancjr.  The  same  idea  res- 
pecting the  light  of  the  eyes  is  very  beau- 
tifully and  modestly  expressed  by  Hood 
as  follows : 

"  Those  eyes  that  were  fo  bright,  love. 

Have  now  a  dimmer  shine- ; 
But  what  they've  Inst  in  light,  love, 

Is  what  they  gave  tr  mine. 
And  still  thoss  orbs  reflect,  love, 

The  beams  of  former  hours 
That  ripened  all  my  .joys,  love, 

And  tinted  all  my  flowers." 

And  Mrs.  Osgood  speaks  of 
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"  Laughing  orbs,  that  borrow 
From  azure  skies  the  light  thsy  wear." 

So  also  we  read  of 

"  The  soft  blue  eye 
That  looked  as  it  first  open'd  in  heaven, 
And  caught  its  brightness  from  the  seraph's  gaze, 
As  flowers  are  fairest  where  the  sunbeams  tall." 

But  we  are  waxing  rather  prolix  on  a 
stale  subject,  and  must  "cease  our  wail- 
Ings."  If  any  of  the  ladies  should  be  cu- 
rious to  know  what  sort  of  .eyes  we  ad- 
mire most,  we  reply 

"  The  bright  black  eve,  the  melting  blue, 
We  cannot  choose  between  the  two  ; 
But  that  is  dearest  all  the  while 
^Which  wears  for  us  ihe  sweetest  smile." 

And  if  they  should  desire  to  know  what 

is  the  color  of  our  eyes,  we  have  simply 

to  say, 

"  No  matter ; — if  a  man  can  see 
What  mo  e  have  eyes  to  do  1 " 


Local  Incidents. —  The  elections— Resig- 
nation of  Jas.  A.  McQueen  and  election 
of  Mr.  Johnson — The   Eagle  Hotel — 
Miss  Nancy — Rise  of  board — "  Licks '» 
—  Gold    weather — Wood — New    Stud- 
ents— New    regulation — Condition  of 
the  University — Rev,  Mr.  Lee. 
The  election  of  our  Commencement  of- 
iicers,  held  in  the  College  Chapel  at  the 
asual  time,  resulted  as  follows,  viz  :  Rob. 
iart  J.  Cameron,  Marshal  who  has  chosen 
is  his  assistants,  Messrs.  John  Anthony 
Thos.  H.  Christmas,  Junius  B.  Deberry, 
und  Cadwalader  Polk^i  The  Ball  Manag- 
ers are  Messrs  G.  J.  Davie,  J.  W.  Graham,, 
Jesse  Hargrave,  N.   A.  Morrison,  J.  N. 
Ramsay,  and  J.  N.  Tillitt.     To  the  ladies, 
who  are  perhaps  as  much  interested  ag 
any,   we  can  say  the  Managers  are  all 
pretty  fine  looking,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
if  you  come  to  our  next  Commencement, 
they  will  fly  round  you  to  your  hearts 
content     The  Marshals,  who  are  to  serve 
!the  public  generally,  are  also  pretty  gen- 
teel-looking fellows — perhaps  we  might 
.say  handsome,  but  that  would  make  them 
vain ;  and  besides,  we  ourselves  may  not 


be  very  competent  judges  of  beauty,  hav- 
ing never,  sperienced  it,  as  the  negro  said 
of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
At  any  rates,  if  they  fail  to  please  the 
people  it  is  not  our  fault,  for  we  have  pre- 
pared to  head  the  procession  with  our 
biggest  gun  ! 

The  election,  which  is  usually  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  bois  (boy)  terous  ex- 
citement, we  are  happy  to  say,  passed  off 
this  time  quietly  and  soberly.  Never  do 
we  remember  to  have  witnessed  a  more 
peaceable  and  orderly  election  at  this  place 
or  anywhere  eUe. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  Trustees  we  un- 
derstand the  election  of  Marshal  is  hence- 
forth to  be  confined»to  the  Senior  Class. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  good  arrange- 
ment, for  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  electioneering  and 
party  feeling  have  been  carried  in  College 
for  the  last  few  years  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  seen  and  felt.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  place  to  confine  the  election  of  Ball 
Managers  also  to  the  Senior  or  Junior 
class,  or  else  remove  them  ail  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  students? 

We  have  received  the  resignation  of  our 
esteemed  brother  Editor,  Jas.  A.  McQueen, 
formerly  of  Robeson,  who  writes  us  from 
Quincy,  Florida.  Severe  domestic  afflic- 
tions tore  him  away  from  us,  and  with 
deep  feelings  of  sympathy  and  regret  did. 
we  bid  him  the  parting  good-bye.  We 
wish  him  a  long,  peaceful  and  happy  life 
in  his  far  distant  home,  and  hope  he  may 
soon  find  among  the  orange  groves  of  that 
sunny  clime  some  "  bonnie  lassie "  to 
share  his  sorrows,  and  to  cheer  his  heart 
all  along  the  journey  of  life. 

His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Daniel 
W.  Johnson  of  Richmond,  whom  we  re- 
ceive into  our  Sanctum  "  with  joy  and  af- 
fection." Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  energy,  and  our  readers  need  not  fear 
the  articles  from  his  pen. 

( The  majority  of  our  readers  may  not 
know  that  Miss  Nancy  Hilliard,  who  has 
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so  long  and  so  well  conducted  the  Eagle 
Hotel,  sold  out  to  Mr.  Guthrie  the  latter 
part  of  last  session.  She  has  removed  to 
her  neat  white  residence  better  known 
among  recent  graduates  as  the  "  Crystal 
Palace  "  where  she  continues  to  receive  a 
limited  number  of  boarders. 

Mr.  Guthrie  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel  is  well  calculated  to  gain 
popularity  both  with  the  students  and 
with  the  traveling  public. 

The  various  boarding  houses,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  have  made 
another  advance  on  the  price  of  board. 
From  fifty  dollars  a  session  as  heretofore 
some  of  them  have  risen  to  fifty -five  and 
others  to  sixty  dollar^.  In  consequence 
of  this  increase  in  price  many  students 
have  undertaken  to  board  themselves. 
The  practice  originated,  we  believe,  dur- 
ing last  session  among  some  dyspeptic 
students  whose  will  was  too  weak  to  re- 
strain their  appetites.  They  began  as 
dyspeptics  usually  do  with  light  diet, 
crackeis,Molasses,&c,  from  which  circum- 
stance they  received  the  name  of  "  Licks," 
contraction  from  Lickers.  The  name  is 
now  applied  to  all  who  board  themselves, 
from  those  who  lick  molasses  and  eat 
crackers  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  a  ses- 
sion to  those  whose  board  cost  them  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  a  month.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  boarding  houses  have  adopt- 
ed rather  a  bad  policy  after  having  made 
preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
large  number  of  boarders,  to  lose  their  ex- 
pected number  by  increasing  the  price  «f 
board.  It  certainly  looks  like  an  unpro- 
fitable investment  of  capital. 

The  excessively  cold  weather  with 
which  we  have  been  visited  this  winter 
has  made  our  wood  bills  rather  greater 
than  usual.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
fireplaces  in  use  by  the  students  alone. 
Each  one  of  these  during  the  coldest 
weather  consumed  nearly  a  load  of  wood 
per  week  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  making  in  the  aggregate  the 


whole  amount  of  money  paid,  for  wood 
each  week  by  the  students  three  hundred 
dollars ;  and  for  four  weeks,  the  length  of 
the  coldest  season  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
Surely  the  woodlands  about  Chapel  Hill 
must  command  a  high  price. 

But  neither  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  nor  the  difficulty  of  traveling  has 
been  a  barrier  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber students.  The  two  lower  classes  con- 
tain, we  believe,  one  hundred  and  nine  or 
ten  members  each  and  are  weekly  receiv- 
ing new  accessions.  The  Faculty  have  in 
consequence  of  the  greatness  of  the  num- 
ber in  each  of  these  classes  been  compel- 
led to  divide  them  into  four  divisions  in- 
stead of  three  as  heretofore.  This  imposes 
an  additional  labor  on  the  Professors  and 
Tutors.  Some  of  them  hear  five  recitations 
a  day,  one  before  breakfast,  two  consecu- 
tively at  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  at  three  and  four  in  the 
evening. 

The  University  never  was  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  at  present,  and 
notwithstanding  the  sorrowful  predictions 
of  some  pansophical  gentlemen  whose 
prophetic  visions  have  received  no  aid 
from  the  inductive  philosophy,  we  can  as- 
sure the  friends  of  the  institution  that 
the  standard  of  morality  has  been  con- 
stantly and  regularly  increasing  ever  since 
our  matriculation  four  years  ago.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  students  we 
are  warranted  in  saying  that  there  never 
was  so  little  dissipation  in  the  University. 
We  can  not  expect  that  the  evil  will  ever 
be  entirely  eradicated  for  it  is  impossible 
to  find  three  hundred  and  fifty  young  men 
together  atany  placeall  of  whom  shall  be 
strictly  temperate.  *We  are  afraid  that 
the  public  are  rather  disposed  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  institution  from  the 
actions  of  a  few  of  its  members  than  from 
a  consideration  of  the  whole. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Virginia  Dio- 
cese has  been  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  this  place.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  attainments  and  appears 
to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Since  the  above  was  written  one  of  our 
much-beloved  fellow  students,  David  Hil- 
liard,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  has 
been  snatched  from  us  by  the  ruthless 
and  indiscriminating  hand  of  death.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  seventeenth  of 
Feb'y  after  a  short  but  severe  illness.  On 
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the  fifteenth  he  attended  recitation  appar- 
ently in  good  health  where  he  was*seized 
with  a  eongestive  chill  and  suffered  in- 
tensely until  he  died.  We  are  too  much 
pained  at  present  to  write  more.  The 
action  of  his  class  and  society  will  be 
found  in  another  place. 

Contributors. — Some  of  our  contribu- 
tors seem  to  be  laboring  under  the  hallu- 
cination that  transcribing  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Editors.  Now  there  are 
some  articles  we  can  well  afford  to  tran- 
scribe, and  others  we  cannot;  and  those 
self-complacent  gentlemen  who  send  in 
their  illegible  manuscripts  with  the  expec- 
tation that  we  will  transcribe  and  prepare 
them  for  the  press,  may  find  themselves 
sadly  mistaken,  and  their  contributions 
reposing  gloomily  within  the  darksome 
recesses  of  "Old  Balaam." 

Remember,  once  for  all,  that  legible 
chirography,  sound  grammar,  spelling 
and  dictionary,  are  indispensible  requi- 
sites for  a  safe  pass-port  into  the  columns 
of  the  Magazine. 

While  on  the  subject  of  contributions, 
&c,  we  will  state  for  the  information  of 
certain  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  who 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  our 
professional  labors  terminate  on  the  1st 
of  June  next,  and  sometime  previous 
thereto  an  election  will  be  held,  by  the 
aforesaid  Junior  Class,  for  a  corps  of  Edi- 
tors to  succeed  us.  Are  there  no  aspi- 
rants ?  If  so?  where  are  their  test  contri- 
butions. We  remember  very  well  that 
about  this  time  last  year,  we  were  trim- 
ming the  midnight  lamp,  rubbing  up  on 
the  classics,  diving  into  poetry  and  polite 
literature,  striving  to  excel  our  opponents 
in  the  way  of  the  choicest  contributions. 
Come,  gentlemen,  don't  be  afraid  to  show 
your  hands.  It  is  due  to  your  constitu- 
ents that  they  should  see  what  you  can 
do.  You  need  not  fear  a  rejection,  for  if 
you  will  state  to  us  in  a  private  note  that 
you  are  candidates,  your  articles  shall  be 
inserted,  through  courtesy,  whether  in 
our  opinion,  they  be  good  or  bad.  We 
repeat,  show  your  hands — send  in  your 
contributions. 

What  has  become  of  our  Magazine  Ex- 
changes ?  We  haven't  seen  one  for  seve- 
ral months.    All  dead? 

Wood,  overshoes,  muffs,  gloves,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  an  inclement  season 


have  been  in  great  demand  this  winter ; 
but  strange  to  say,  in  our  microcosm  of 
fashion,  cloaks  and  over-coats  have  fallen 
far  below  par,  and  their  places  usurped 
by  shawls,  and  blankets.  Whether  they 
are  preferred  on  account  of  their  comfort 
and  convenience,  we  pretend  not  to  de- 
cide ;  but  we  guess  that  the  secret  of  the 
whole  shawl  movement  lies  in  some  of 
the  following  poetical  or  rather  rhyming 
reasons,  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"If  you  want  to  be  in  fashion,  wear  a  shawl ; 
it  to  ladies  an  at'.raction,  wear  a  shawl ;  if  to 
sheep  and  cows  a  terror,  or  like  shanghais  in 
full  feather,  or  even  rage  upon  the  heather, 
wear  a  shawl  ;  if  your  hips  are  badly  moulded, 
or  your  shirt  and  vest  unfolded,  or  unpleasant 
to  behold,  wear  «a  shawl ;  if*  you're  courting 
some  fine  linnet  wear  a  shawl  ;  you  might 
wrap  your  lassie  in  it,  in  your  shawl.  It's  like 
charity  on  pins,  and  hides  a  mulitude  of  sins — 
although  it  causes  grins— does  your  shawl.  If 
you  wish  to  be  a  dandy  wear  a  shawl.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  most  useful  article— aud  may 
wrap  your  feet,  head,  body,  knees,  make  a 
seat,  a  blanket,  a  bed,  a  muff,  a  pillow,  a  wrap- 
rascal,  or  a  Scotch  plaid  ot  your  shawl." 

Wc\\,fashio?i  is  a  great  thing.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  keep  in  sight  of  it,  for  it 
dodges  and  runs  around  on  the  same 
track,  like  a  hare  pursued  by  hounds,  so 
that  if  we  were  to  spend  all  our  brain  and 
money  in  trying  to  overtake  it — why  it 
would  still  be  a  little  ahead.  Apropos. — 
"Why  in  such  a  hurry  ?  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, John?"  "Don't  detain  me,  Bill,  I 
have  bought  a  new  bonnet  for  my  wife, 
and  fear  the  fashion  may  change  before  I 
get  home  /" 

Bit  of  Drama. — Scene — Recitation 
Room : 

Professor — What  is  it  the  Allegator 
would'nt  do  well  for,  Mr.  E.,  can  you  tell 
me,  sir? 

Mr.  E. — A  coach-horse,  I  reckon,  sir ! 

Prof. — No,  sir — hav'nt  got  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  next,  what  it  is  the  Alle-  t 

gator  would'nt  do  for,  sir  ?  The  next — 
next — next?  What  is  it,  gentlemen — 
Can't  any  of  you  tell  ? 

All— "Gum  it  up." 

Prof. — (In  a  low  drawling  but  emphat- 
id>§one) — Ball  Manager,  Ball  Manager ! — 
He  would'nt  do  well  for  Ball  Manager, 
would  he  ?  his  feet  and  legs  would  be  in 
his  way !  (Loud  bursts  of  laughter — 
prolonged  applause — great  confusion — 
bell  rings — exeitnt  omrm  /) 
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•     Philanthropic  Hall,  Feb.  18th,  1856. 

Whereas,  by  the  decree  of  Almighty  God,  our 
\beloved  fellow-member,  David  Hilliard,  of 
Nash  county,  has  passed  from  time  to  eternity 
cut  down  iu  manhood's  early  dawn,  a  few  brief 
months  ere  he  had  completed  his  collegiate 
course. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  submissively 
to  the  will  of  au  Allwise  Creator,  we  deeply  re- 
gret and  deplore  the  untimely  death  of  the  de- 
ceased, who,  but  a  few  short  days  ago,  was 
walking  in  our  midst  full  of  lusty  life,  rejoicing 
with  us  in  bright  hopes  of  the  future,  and  just 
setting  out  upon  a  career  in  life,  which  gave 
much  promise  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

Revived  2d,  That  in  his  death  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,  and,  as  the  icy  touch  of  the  relentless  des- 
troyer has  now  dimmed  his  flashing  eye,  and 
hushed  his  voice — no  more  to  be  heard  with'n 
these  walls  forever ;  that  we  cherish  within  our 
sad  hearts,  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
many  manly  qualities  which  ennobled  his  char- 
acter, and  earnestly  endeavor  to  practice  the 
virtues  which  adorned  his  life.  Of  a  frank, 
humane,  and  amiable  disposition,  courteous  in 
his  manners,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  possessed  of  unblemished  integrity,  and 
always  placing  the  highest  estimate  on  truth, 
he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knaw  him. 

Resolved  M,  That,  as  the  brightest  hope  of 
bis  fond  parents  and  relatives  is  now  closed 
beneath  the  coffin  lid,  we  do  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  the  bereaved  and  afflicted,  and  in 
mingling  :>ur  tears  with  theirs,  would  feign 
soothe  the  anguish  of  their  bleeding  hearts. 

Resolved  ith.  That  these  resolutions  be  en- 
tered upon  our  records,  a  copy  sent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased,  and  also,  to  the  University 
Magazine  and  Raleigh  Register,  Standard  and 
VVarrehton  News  with  a  request  for  publica- 
tion. Calvin  Jones,  ) 

G.  L.  Wimbekley,  >  Com. 
J.  M.  PsRRr,  ) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class  on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  lftth  inst,  the  following  resolutions, 
expressive  of  the  sorrow  felt  by  that  body  for 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number,  were  pro- 
posed and  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
take  from  us  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  ear- 
ly manhood,  our  beloved  class-mate,  David 
Hilliard,  of  Nash,  whose  unaffected  simplici- 
ty of  manners,  genuine  nobleness  of  soul,  and 
firm  unbending  integrity,  endeared  him  to 
those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  share  his 
friendship,  while  his  mental  endowments  chal- 
lenged the  respect  of  ali  who  knew  bim ; 

Resolied,  That  in  this  bereavement  we  re- 
cognize the  hand  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
weil,  and  bow  with  humble  reverence  to  his 
holy  will. 

Resolved,  That  though  the  tie  that  bound  us 
to  our  lamented  brother  has  been  severed  My 
the  hand  of  death,  though  that  warm  and  gen- 
erous heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  that  noble 
spirit  has  departed  forever,  his  memory  shall 
live  within  our  bosoms  so  long  as  we  have  any 
application  of  the  things  that  are  true,  honest, 
just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 


Resolved,  That  while  we  bitterly  deplore  the 
untimely  end  of  one  whose  youth  and  talents 
and  brigTit  promise  of  future  usefulness,  were 
but  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb,  we  will 
offer  our  sincerest  tribute  to  his  worth  by  imi- 
tating those  virtues  which  have  won  our  last- 
ing esteem  and  affection. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  keenly  feel  our  irre- 
parable loss,  and  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
afflicted  relatives  of  the  departed,  we  can  have 
no  adequate  conception  of  the  sorrow  that 
ren.ls  the  heart  of  a  parent,  a  sister,  a  brother, 
when  the  vacant  cha;r  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
cheerful  voice  now  hushed  forever,  remind 
them  of  the  lost  one  with  whose  cold  clay  their 
brighest  hopes  are  buried. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  and 
be  sent  for  publication  to  the  University  Maga- 
zine, Raleigh  Register,  Raleigh  Standard  aDd 
Warrenton  News. 


J.  B     KlLLEBREW, 

Wii.  Bingham 
Clement  Dowd 


ew,    J 


Com. 


Dialectic  Hall,  Feb.  19th,  1856. 

A  sore  visitation  has  befallen  us,  David  Hil- 
liard, au  affectionate  friend,  and  a  beloved 
companion  has  suddenly  passed  to  that  "bourne 
whence  no  traveler  returns-"  Whilst  we 
know,  that  no  tribute  of  ours  can  repay  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  friends,  and  that  no  eneomiura 
can  till  the  vacancy  his  death  has  made  in  all 
our  hearts,  yet  we  take  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  his  worth  and  in  unit- 
ing with  our  sister  Society  in  discharging  this 
last,  sad,  but  affectionate  duty  to  his  lamented 
dust.    Therefore, 

Resolved;  That  while  calmly  submitting  to 
his  death  as  in  accordance  with  the  unerring 
decree  of  a  benevolent  God,  we  do  sincerely 
deplore  the  loosing  of  the  "silver  chord, 
which  bound  to  life  so  much  of  purity  and 
promise. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  ever,  cherish  in  our 
hearts  the  memory  of  our  late  fellow-student, 
as  a  model  of  uprightness  and  honesty,  friend- 
ship and  sociability,  that  we  emulate  his  vir- 
tues and  take  warning  from  his  fate,  that  we 
may  thus  become  the  wiser  and  better  men 
from  his  having  lived  among  as. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  our 
sister  Society  in  the  loss  ot  so  worthy  a  mem- 
ber and  that  from  respect  for  the  deceased  and 
in  testimony  of  our  mutual  bereavement  we 
unite  with  them  in  wearing  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  offer  to  the  ufBicted 
family  and  lelations  our  heart-felt  condolence 
and  join  with  them  in  shedding  the  tears  of  be- 
reaved affection  over  the  grave  of  their  beloved 
one. 

5.  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  enter- 
ed upon  our  records,  and  that  a  copy  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Philanthropic  Society 
with  a  request  that  they  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  also  to  the  University 
Magazine  for  publication. 

A.  C.  Avert,         ) 

A.  H.  Merritt,     >Com.  Di.  Soc'ty. 

C.  R.  Sessions,     ) 
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REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- 

BRITISH  INVASION  OF  1780-81. 


BY    GENERAL   JOSEPH    GRAHAM. 


BATTLE  OP  KING'S  MOUNTAIN. 
As  mentioned  iaour  last  No.,  the  writer 
of  these  sketches,  being  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time  of  tho  battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
did  not  participate  in  that  action,  and  in  his 
memoranda, for  Judge Murphey, in  1820-'l- 
'2,  he  furnished,  only  the  brief  notices  of 
some  of  its  incidents,  already  published  by 
us.  But  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  intelligent  actors  in  the  engagement, 
he  afterwards  made  himself  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  the  expedition  ;  visited 
the  battle  ground,  in  Company  with  some 
of  the  actors,  made  a  disgram,  illustrative 
of  the  battle  from  personal  survey,  and  pre- 
pared an  account  of  it,  which  after  his 
death  w.is  published  in  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger.  The  diagram  is  copied, 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authorship 
in  Ramsey's  history  of  Tennesssee,andthe 
account,  is  believed  to  have  given  much 
the  most  full  and  satisfactory  narrative  of 
the  affair  that  had  appeared  at  the  period 
of  its  publication.  It  is  copied  by  Dr. 
Foote  as  a  chapter  in  his  sketches  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  our  design  being  to  present 
in  a  connected  series,  according  to  chronol- 
ogy, the  writer's  contributions  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary History  of  State,  we  here  insert 
it  with  the  diagram,  and  then  resume  the 
Murphey  memoranda. — Eos. 

After  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Gates  and  the 
army  under  his  command,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1780,  and  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Sumter,  two  days  afterwards,  near  Rocky 
Mount,  by  Col.  Tarlton,  the  South  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
Vol.  5,  No.  3.— A. 


Most  of  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men, 
who  had  escaped  from  Gates'  defeat,  pass- 
ed through  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  most 
of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg  county 
were  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm.  The  regular  troops  chiefly  passed 
on  to  Hillsboro',  where  Gen.  Gates  finally 
established  his  head  quarters.  William 
L.  Davidson,  who  had  served  as  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  of  the  regulars  in  the  North- 
ern army,  was  appointed  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  the  Militia  in  the  Salisbury  Dis- 
trict, in  the  place  of  Gen.  Rutherford,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Gates'  defeat. 
He  formed  a  brigade  and  encamped  on 
McAlpin's  creek,  about  eight  miles  below 
Charlotte,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  was  reinforced  by  Gen. 
Sumner,  (a  continental  officer,)  but  hav- 
ing no  regulars  to  command,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  militia  from  the  counties  of 
Guilford,  Caswell,  Orange,  &c. 

After  Gates'  defeat,  the  attention  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
burying  the  dead,  taking  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  forwarding,  under  suitable 
guards,  the  great  number  of  prisoners  he 
had  taken,  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
regulating  the  civil  governments,  he  was 
establishing  in  South  Carolina,  and  exam- 
ining the  state  of  the  posts  occupied  by 
his   troops  on  the  Congaree,  Ninety-six, 
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and  Augusta.  By  the  first  of  September, 
he  had  his  arrangements  made,  and  de- 
tached Col.  Ferguson  over  theWateree 
with  only  one  hundred  and  ten  regulars, 
under  the  command  of  Capt  Depeyster, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  tories,  but 
with  an  ample  supply  of  arms  and  other 
military  stores.  His  movements  were  at 
first  rapid,  endeavoring  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  a  party  of  mountain  men,  who 
were  harassing  the  upper  settlement  of 
tOries  in  South  Carolina.  Failing  in  this, 
he  afterwards  moved  slowly,  and  frequent- 
ly halted  to  collect  all  the  tories  he  could 
persuade  to  join  him.  He  passed  Broad 
river,  and  before  the  last  of  September 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Gilbertstown, 
within  a  short  distance  of  where  the  thri- 
ving village  of  Rutherfordton  now  stands. 

His  forces  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
one  thounsand  men.  On  his  march  to  this 
place,  he  had  furnished  arms  to  such  of  his 
new  recruits  as  were  without  them.  The 
greater  number  of  them  had  rifles,  but  a 
part  of  them  he  had  to  fix  a  large 
knife  they  usually  carried,  made  small 
enough  at  the  butt  end  for  two  inches  or 
more  of  the  handle  to  slip  into  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle,  so  that  it  might  be  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  bayonet 

Although  Col.  Ferguson  failed  to  over- 
take the  detachment  of  mountain  men  al- 
luded to,  he  took  two  of  them  prisoners, 
who  had  become  separated  from  their 
comrades.  In  a  day  or  two  he  paroled 
them,  and  enjoined  them  to  inform  the 
officers  on  the  Western  waters,  that  if  they 
did  not  desist  from  their  opposition  to  the 
British  arms,  and  take  protection  under 
his  standard,  that  he  would  march  his  ar- 
my over  the  mountains,  hang  their  lead- 
ers, and  lay  the  country  waste  with  fire 
and  sword. 

Col.  Charles  McDowell,  of  Burke  coun- 
ty, on  the  approach  of  Ferguson  with  so 
large  a  force,  had  gone  over  the  moun- 
tains to  obtain  assistance,  and  was  in  con- 
futation with  Col.  John  Sevier  and  Col. 
Isaac  Shelby  what  plan  should  be  pur- 


sued, when  the  two  paroled  men  spoken 
of  arrived  and  delivered  their  message 
from  Col.  Ferguson. 

It  was  decided  that  each  of  them  should 
use  his  best  efforts  to  raise  all  the  men 
that  could  be  enlisted ;  and  that  their  for- 
ces when  collected,  should  meet  on  the 
Wataga,  on  the  25th  of  September.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  Col.  Shelby  should 
give  intelligence  of  their  movements  to 
Col.  William  Campbell,  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  Washington,  in  Virginia,  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  raise  what  force 
he  could  and  cooperate  with  them. 

They  met  on  the  Wataga  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  passed  the  mountain  on  the 
30th  of  September,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Col.  Benjamin  Cleveland  and 
Major  Joseph  Winston,  from  Wilkes  and 
Surry  counties. 

On  examining  their  forces,  they  were 
found  to  number  as  follows : 
From  Washington  county,  Virginia,  under 
Col.  W.  Campbell,  400 

From  Sullivan  county,  North  Caroli- 
na, under  Col.  Isaac  Shelby,  240 
From  Washington,  North  Carolina, 

under  Col.  John  Sevier,  240 

From  Burke  and  Rutherford  counties, 
N.  C,  under  Col.  Charles  McDow* 
ell,  160 

From  Wilkes  and  Surry  counties,  N. 
C,  under  Col.  Benj.  Cleveland  and 
Major  James  Winston,  350 

Total.  1,390 

Col.  Ferguson,  having  accurate  intelli- 
gence of  the  force  collecting  against  him, 
early  on  the  4th  of  October,  ordered  -his 
men  to  march,  and  remained  half  an  hour 
after  they  had  started,  writing  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  no  doubt  informing 
him  of  his  situation,  and  soliciting  aid. 
The  letter  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  noted  Abraham  Collins,  (since  of 
counterfeit  memory,)  and  another  person, 
by  the  name  of  Quin,  with  injunctions  to 
deliver  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  set 
out  and  attempted  to  pass  the  direct  road 
to  Charlotte,  but  having  to  pass  through 
some  Whig  settlements,  they  were  bus- 
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pected  and  pursued,  and  being  compelled 
to  secrete  themselves  by  day  and  travel 
by  night,  they  did  not  reach  Charlotte 
until  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October, 
(the  day  of  the  battle.)  Col.  Ferguson 
encamped  the  first  night  at  the  noted 
place  called  the  Cowpensy  about  20  miles 
from  Gilbertstown.  On  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  crossed  Broad  River,  at  what  is 
now  called  Deer's  Ferry,  sixteen  miles. 
On  the  6th  he  marched  up  the  Ridge 
Road,  between  the  waters  of  King's  and 
Buffalo  creeks,  until  he  came  to  the  fork 
turning  to  the  right  across  King's  creek, 
and  through  a  gap  of  the  mountain  to- 
wards Yorkville,  about  fourteen  miles. 
Then  he  encamped  on  the  summit  of  that 
part  of  the  mountain  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  at- 
tacked on  the  7th. 

When  the  troops  from  the  different 
counties  met  at  the  head  of  the  Catawba 
river,  the  commanding  officers  met,  and 
finding  that  they  were  all  of  equal  grade 
and  no  general  officer  to  command,  it  was 
decided  that  Col.  Charles  McDowell  should 
go  to  head  quarters,  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  Salisbury,  to  obtain 
Gen.  Sumner  or  Gen.  Davidson  to  take 
the  command.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
agreed  that  Col.  "William  Campbell,  who 
had  the  largest  regiment,  should  take  the 
command  until  the  arrival  of  a  general 
officer,  who  was  to  act  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  Colonels  commanding,  and 
that  Major  Joseph  McDowell  should  take 
the  command  of  ^he  Burke  and  Ruther- 
ford Regiment,  until  the  return  of  Col. 
McDowell. 

Shortly  after  these  measures  were  adop- 
ted, intelligence  was  received  that  Col. 
Ferguson  had  left  Gilbertstown,  and  it 
was  decided  that  they  would  march  after 
him,  by  that  place,  and  on  their  way  re- 
ceived evidence  that  it  was  his  design  to 
evade  an  engagement  with  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  the  Colo. 
nels  in  council  unanimously  resolved, 
that  they  would  select  all  the  men  and 


horses  fit  for  service,  and  immediately  pur- 
sue Ferguson  until  they  should  overtake 
him,  leaving  such  as  were  not  able  to  go, 
to  come  after  as  fast  as  they  could.  The 
next  evening  the  selection  was  made,  and 
nine  hundred  and  ten  men  including  offi- 
cers were  marched  before,  leaving  the 
others  to  follow. 

They  came  to  the  Cowpens,  where  Fer- 
guson had  encamped  on  the  night  of  the 
5th,  and  there  met  Col.  Williams,  of  South 
Carolina,  with  near  four  hundred  men, 
and  about  sixty  from  Lincoln  county,  who 
had  joined  them  on  their  march,  under 
Col.  Hambrite  and  Major  Chronicle.  Af- 
ter drawing  rations  of  beef,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded on,  a  little  before  sunset,  taking 
Ferguson's  trail  towards  Deer's  Ferry,  on 
Broad  River.  Night  coming  on,  and  be- 
ing very  dark,  their  pilot  got  out  of  the 
right  way,  and  for  some  time  they  were 
lost;  but  before  day  light  they  reached 
near  to  the  ferry,  and  by  direction  of  the 
officers,  the  pilot  led  them  to  the  Chero- 
kee ford,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below, 
as  it  was  not  known  but  the  enemy  might 
be  in  possession  of  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  river.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  before  sunrise,  when  they  crossed  the 
river,  and  marched  about  two  miles,  to  the 
place  where  Ferguson  had  encamped  on 
the  night  of  the  5th. 

There  they  halted  a  short  time,  and  took 
such  breakfast,  as  their  wallets  and  sad- 
dlebags could  afford.  The  day  was  show- 
ery, and  they  were  obliged  to  use  their 
blankets  and  greatcoats  to  protect  their 
arms  from  wet  They  passed  on  a  dozen 
of  miles  without  seeing  any  person ;  at 
length,  they  met  a  lad,  in  an  old  field,  by 
the  name  of  Fonderin,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  brother 
and  other  relations  in  Ferguson's  camp, 
and  who  was  directly  from  it,  within  less 
than  three  miles.  A  halt  was  ordered, 
and  the  Colonels  met  in  consultation. — 
Several  persons  knew  the  ground  well  on 
which  the  enemy  was  encamped,  agreea- 
bly to  the  information  given  by  the  boy 
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of  their  position.  The  plan  of  battle  was 
immediately  settled,  that  the  force  should 
be  nearly  equally  divided,  and  one  half 
should  take  to  the  right,  cross  over  and 
occupy  the  Southeast-side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  that  the  other  should  advance  to 
the  Northwest-side,  and  that  each  divi- 
sion would  move  forward  until  they  form- 
ed a  junction,  when  all  should  face  to  the 
front,  and  press  upon  the  enemy  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  Orders  were  given 
to  prepare  for  battle,  by  laying  aside  eve- 
ry incumbrance,  examining  well  their 
arms  and  guarding  against  alarm.  The 
orders  were  speedily  obeyed,  and  they 
moved  forward  over  King's  Creek,  and 
up  a  branch  and  ravine,  and  between  two 
rocky  knobs,  which  when  they  had  pass- 
ed, the  top  of  the  mountain  and  the  ene- 
my's camp  upon  it  were  in  full  view, 
about  one  hundred  poles  in  front.  Here 
they  halted,  and  tied  their  horses,  leaving 
the  necessary  guard  with  them.  It  was 
now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  enemy's  camp  was  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  seventy  or  eighty  poles  in  length, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
at  this  place  runs  nearly  Northeast  and 
Southwest :  (the  shadow  of  the  timber  at 
half-past  one,  p.  m.,  ranges  witff  it.)  The 
troops  were  led  on  in  the  following  order  : 
To  the  right,  Major  "Winston,  Col.  Sevier, 
Col.  Campbell,  Col.  Shelby  and  Maj.  Mc- 
Dowell. To  the  left,  Col.  Hambrite,  Col. 
Cleveland  and  Col.  Williams  of  South 
Carolina. 

Each  division  moved  off  steadily  to  the 
place  assigned  them  in  the  order  of  battle. 
Some  of  the  regiments  suffered  much  un- 
der the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  before 
they  were  in  a  position  to  engage  in  the 
action.  Some  complaints  began  to  be 
uttered  that  it  would  never  do  to  be  shot 
down  without  returning  the  fire.  Col. 
Shelby  replied,  "press  on  to  your  places 
and  then  your  fire  will  not  be  lost." 

The  men  led  by  Shelby  and  McDowell 
were  soon  closely  engaged,  and  the  con- 
test from  the  first  was  very  severe.    Wil- 


liams and  Cleveland  were  soon  in  their 
places,  and  with  the  utmost  energy  en- 
gaged the  foe.  Fergrison,  finding  that 
the  end  of  his  line  was  giving  way,  or- 
dered forward  his  regulars  and  riflemen, 
with  bayonets,  and  made  a  furious  charge 
upon  Shelby  and  McDowell,  charging 
down  the  mountain  some  two  hundred 
yards.  A  united  and  destructive  fire  soon 
compelled  him  to  order  his  party  back  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

To  ward  off  the  deadly  attack  from  Col. 
Williams,  Ferguson  again  charged  with 
fury  down  the  mountain.  When  Shelby's 
men  saw  this,  they  raised  the  cry,  "come 
on  men,  the  enemy  is  retreating."  They 
rallied  by  the  time  Ferguson  returned 
from  the  charge  against  the  South  Carolin- 
ians, renewed  their  fire  with  great  resolu- 
tion. Ferguson  again  charged  upon  Shel- 
by, but  not  so  far  as  before.  Col.  Wil- 
liams' men,  in  turn,  called  out  "the  ene. 
my  is  retreating,  come  on  men." 

At  this  stage  of  the  action,  Hambrite 
and  Winston  had  met,  and  a  brisk  fire 
was  poured  upon  Ferguson's  men  all 
around  the  mountain.  As  he  would  ad- 
vance towards  Campbell,  Sevier,  Winston 
and  Hambrite,  he  was  pursued  by  Shelby, 
McDowell,  Williams  and  Cleveland. — 
When  he  would  turn  his  forces  against 
the  latter,  the  former  would  press  on  in 
pursuit.  Thus  he  struggled  on,  making 
charges  and  retreats,  but  his  left  was  ra- 
pidly losing  ground.  His  men  were  ra- 
pidly falling  before  the  skilful  aim  and 
unbending  courage  of  the  Whigs.  Even 
after  being  wounded,  he  fought  on  with 
courage.  He  made  every  effort  that  could 
be  done  by  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  ac- 
cording to  his  position.  At  length  he  was 
shot  dead,  and  his  whole  command  driven 
up  into  a  group  of  sixty  yards  in  length, 
and  not  forty  in  width. 

The  British  officer,   Capt.  Depeyster, 

who  took  the  command,  ordered  a  white 

flag  to  be  raised  in  token  of  surrender, 

|  but  the  bearer  was  instantly  shot  down. 

He  soon  had  another  raised,  and  called 
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out  for  quarter.  Col.  Shelby  demanded, 
if  they  surrendered,  why  they  did  not 
lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  instantly 
done. 

But  still  the  firing  was  continued,  until 
Shelby  and  Sevier  went  inside  the  lines, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  cease.  Some  who 
kept  it  up,  would  call  out,  "give  them 
Buford's  piay".  Alluding  to  Col.  Bu- 
ford's  defeat  by  Tarlton,  where  no  quar- 
ters were  given.  A  guard  was  placed 
over  the  prisoners  and  all  remained  on  the 
mountain  during  the  night. 

The  party  which  led  the  left  wing  un- 
der CoL  Hambrite,  suffered  very  much, 
having  to  pass  very  difficult  ground  to 
reach  their  piace  of  destination,  and  with- 
in eighty  yards  of  the  enemy's  marksmen. 
Col.  Hambrite  was  wounded,  and  Major 
Chronicle  was  killed.  Col.  Williams,  of 
South  Carolina,  a  brave  and  efficient  of- 
ficer, was  also  killed.  The  loss  of  the 
Whigs  was  not  exactly  ascertained,  but 
believed  to  be  about  thirty  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  all  the  rest 
taken  prisoners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  a  court-mar- 
tial was  held,  several  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  oth- 
er high  crimes,  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.     About  twenty  were  executed. 

At  the  forks  of  the  branch  where  Major 
Chronicle  and  Capt.  Mattocks  were  bu- 
ried, a  monument  was  erected.  On  the 
East  side  is  the  following  inscription ; 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Chronicle  and  Captain  John  Mat- 
tocks, William  Robb,  and  John  Boyd, 
who  were  killed  at  this  place  on  the  7th 
of  October,  1780,  fighting  in  defence  of 
America." 

Inscribed  on  the  Western  side  of  said 
monument,  facing  the  battle  ground : 

"Col.  Ferguson,  an  officer  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  was  defeated  and  killed  at 
this  place,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1780." 


Lord  Cornwallis  retreats  from  Charlotte 
in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  October — 
Misled  by  his  guide  in  the  night — Loss 
of  forty  baggage  wagons — Col.  Davie 
makes  pursuit — The  enemy  continue 
their  retreat  to  Winnsborough  and 
establish  Head-quarters  there. 
Whatever  his  Lordships  plans  might 
have  been  hitherto,  they  were  now  de- 
ranged, and  instead  of  occuping  more  of 
the  country,  he  decided,  on  abandoning  a 
part,  of  what  he  already  had  to  secure  the 
rest.  The  many  posts  he  had  garrisoned 
necessarily  diminished  his  field  force,  and 
this  with  the  loss  of  Ferguson's  command, 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  course.  Cal- 
culating on  the  probability  that  the  men. 
who  had  destroyed  Ferguson  might  either 
form  a  junction  with  those  in  front,  and 
attack  him,  or  strike  at  his  post  of  Ninety- 
six,  which  was  beyond  protecting  distance, 
in  his  present  advanced  position — and 
further  that  he  had  consumed  all  the  sub- 
sistence for  man  and  beast  in  the  village, 
and  it  being  unsafe  to  forage  on  account, 
of  such  bands  as  the  fourteen  men,  who 
handled  Doyle's  party  so  roughly  at  Mc- 
Intire's  farm — and  several  of  his  sentinels 
having  been  shot*  on  their  posts  near  the 
lines,  and  those  who  did  it,  escaping  with 
impunity — these  considerations  caused 
him,  to  abandon  this  hostile  district,  and 
in  one  hour  after  Tarlton's  return,  having 
examined  the  "men  who  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  he  gave  orders 
to  march  the  same  evening.  The  British 
army  left  Charlotte  about  sunset  on  the 
9  th  of  October  and  took  the  road  leading 
to  the  Old  Nation  Ford  on  the  Catawba. 
They  had  with  them  as  a  guide  William 
McCafferty,  (an  Irishman)  who  had  done 
business  as  a  merchant  in  Charlotte  for 
some    years.     When   the  British   army 


*The  day  before  he  marched  from  Charlotte, 
a  sentinel  was  shot  down,  buried  on  the  same 
spot,  and  a  board,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  on  which  was  stuck  a  half  sheet  of  paper 
with  this  inscription  in  large  letters.  "This 
is  Murder — We  will  Retaliate  "—signed  by 
The  Light  Infantry- 
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came,  he  staid  to  endeavor  to  save  his 
property — McCafferty  led  them  the  road 
to  the  right  about  two  miles  below  Char- 
lotte, which  goes  to  Park's  Mill  (now 
Barnett's).  When  they  got  near  that 
place,  he  suggested  that  they  were  on  the 
wrong  road,  and  that  he  must  ride  a  little 
out  of  the  way  to  the  left,  to  find  the 
right  one.  When  he  got  a  short  distance 
from  them  he  wheeled  about,  as  he  well 
knew  the  country,  and  left  them.  The 
scene  of  confusion  and  disorder  which 
succeeded  among  them,  is  not  easily  des- 
cribed. They  were  two  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  road  they  intended  to  go — the  night 
was  dark  and  being  near  Cedar  Creek 
they  were  intercepted  by  high  hills  and 
deep  ravines.  They  attempted  at  different 
places  to  file  to  their  left  along  by  ways, 
in  order  to  reach  the  main  road ;  but 
finally  most  of  them  got  into  the  woods, 
were  separated  into  parties,  and  kept  hal- 
looing to  find  which  way  their  comrades 
had  gone.  By  midnight  they  were  three 
or  four  miles  apart  and  appeared  to  be 
panic-struck,  lest  the  Americans  should 
come  upon  them  in  that  situation.  They 
did  not  concentrate  until  noon  the  next 
day  about  seven  miles  from  Charlotte. 
Owing  to  the  difficult  passes  they  took, 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  scare 
upon  them  they  left  behind  them  forty 
wagons  and  considerable*  booty  which 
was  found  dispersed,  for  the  most  part, 
near  Park's  Mill.  When  McCafferty  left 
them  he  rode  nearly  all  night,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Col.  Davie's  encampment  early  nest 
morning,  communicated  the  information 
of  their  retreat.  Davie  immediately  march- 
ed on  through  Charlotte,  and  sent  a  recon- 
noitering  party  forward,  which  came  in 
view  of  them  about  the  time  they  came  to. 
gether,  and  began  to  move.  Spies  kept 
in  view  of  them  for  three  or  four  miles 
continually  reported  to  Col.  Davie  that 
their  rear  guard  was  composed  of  nearly 
half  their  Cavalry  and  marched  in  close 
order.  Finding  that  no  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  them  in  that  quarter,  Davie 


turned  to  the  left  where  the  road  enters 
the  Indian  Lands  (which  at  that  time  were 
woods  and  unsettled),  passed  up  their  left 
flank  at  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  road  (his  spies  viewing 
them  at  every  favorable  position)  and 
marched  in  this  manner  parallel  to  them, 
for  four  miles,  but  their  march  was  so 
condensed,  and  in  such  perfect  order  that 
it  was  impossible  to  attack  them  without 
encountering  at  the  same  time,  their  whole 
army.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  the 
settlements  on  Sugar  Creek ;  and  the 
British  army  proceeded  on  their  way  by 
slow  marches,  it  being  rainy  weather  and 
the  roads  bad,  and  they  not  having  suf- 
ficient teams  for  the  transportation  of 
their  baggage,  after  the  loss  of  the  forty 
wagons,  during  their  panic  as  above  stat- 
ed. In  ten  or  twelve  days  they  arrived  at 
Winnsboro',  not  more  than  seventy  miles 
distant.  Here  their  head-quarters  were 
continued  for  some  time,  it  being  a  con- 
venient place  for  supporting  their  posts 
of  Camden  or  Ninety-six  if  either  should 
be  attacked. 

Re-organization  of  the  army  of  Genl. 
Gates  at  Hillsboro1 —  Genl.  Morgan  and 
Col.  Washington  despatched  westward 
— Genl.  Smallwood,  and  subsequently 
Genl.  Gates  with  the  main  army,  re- 
turn to  Charlotte — Genl.  Greene  su- 
persedes Gates,  in  command — Des- 
patches Morgan  beyond  the  Catawba 
and  Broad  rivers — Marches  himself 
with  the  main  army  to  the  Pee  Dee, 
near  Cheraw — Battle  of  Cowpens. 

When  the  shattered  remains  of  Gates' 
army  arrived  at  Hillsboro'  it  was  re-or- 
ganized and  a  corps  of  Light  Infantry 
formed  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Genl.  Morgan,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
the  North.  This  corps  and  the  cavalry 
under  Col.  Washington  were  despatched 
westward,  and  reached  Salisbury  about 
the  time  the  British  army  left  Charlotte. 
They  came  and  formed  a  junction  with 
Genl.  Davidson  and  moved  in  advance  of 
Charlotte  12  miles  and  encamped  on  Six 
Mile  Creek  where  they  remained  for  some 
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time.  Genl.  Smallwood  afterwards  arrived 
and  took  the  command.*  The  cavalry 
under  Col.  Davie,  and  Infantry  under 
Genl.  Davidson  whose  term  of  service  ex- 
pired in  November  returned  home.  To- 
wards the  end  of  November  Genl.  Gates 
arrived  with  the  remains  of  his  army  at 
Charlotte,  and  recalled  the  commands  of 
Smallwood  and  Morgan,  to  that  place. 
Nothing  of  consequence  now  occurred  in 
this  quarter,  except  the  capture  of  Col. 
Rugely's  party  by  Col.  Washington  with 
the  pine  log  so  well  related  by  all  the  his- 
torians. 

General  Greene  arrived  at  Charlotte 
early  in  December  and  took  command  of 
the  Southern  army.  He  discovered  that 
the  country  where  the  army  now  lay, 
though  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  was 
much  exhausted  by  being  so  long  occupied 
by  both  armies,  and  decided  on  making  a 
new  disposition  of  his  forces.  He  ordered 
Genl.  Morgan  with  the  Light  Infantry 
under  Col.Howard,  and  the  Cavalry  under 
Col.  Washington,  together  with  what  vol- 
unteer Militia  could  be  collected  to  cross 
the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers,  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  nearly  equidistant  from 
the  British  head-quarters  and  their  post 
of  Ninety-Six.  Genl.  Greene  with  the 
main  army  set  out  and  took  up  a  position 
beyond  Peedee,  seventy  miles  to  the  East ; 
it  being  convenient  for  raising  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage ;  calculating  that  if 
the  enemy  should  advance  again,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan,  between 
the  Catawba  and  Yadkin,  acting  as  here- 
tofore, would  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
central  army. 

*The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  War  of  North 
Carolina,  established  about  this  time,  and  hold-' 
ing  its  sessions  at  Hillsboro'  affords  much  in- 
formation respecting  events  of  this  period.  It 
there  appears,  that  Brig.  Genl.  Smallwood  of 
the  Maryland  line,  was  by  the  Legislature, 
then  sitting  at  the  same  place,  created  a  Major 
General  and  requested  to  take  command  of  our 
State  Militia  at  that  time  in  service — a  proceed- 
ing which  offended  the  sensibilities,  of  various 
officers  and  caused  Genl.  Sumner,  to  retire 
temporarily  from  the  service.  —Eds. 


Lord  Cornwallis  continued  at  Winns- 
boro'  waiting  for  reinforcements  under 
Genl.  Leslie,  and  stores  from  Charleston. 
Ascertaining  the  security  of  the  posts  oc- 
cupied by  his  detachments,  and  getting 
accurate  information  of  the  disposition 
made  of  his  Troops,  by  his  adversary,  he 
broke  up  his  encampment  at  Winnsboro', 
early  in  January  1781,  and  sent  a  strong 
detachment  under  Col.  Tarlton  against 
Genl.  Morgan,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  main  army,  advanced  by  slow  move- 
ments between  tlje  Catawba  and  Broad 
Rivers. 

The  movement  before  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens  and  the  action  itself  are  well 
described  by  the  historians. 

Genl.  Davidson  orders  out  the  Militia, 
in  expectation  of  the  advance  of  the 
enemy — Graham's  troop  of  mounted 
men — Retreat  of  Morgan's  force  in  two 
detachments  across  the  Catawba — 
Davidson  divides  his  force  to  guard 
the  different  fords  of  the  river — Him- 
self at  BeaHie's  Ford—Arrival  there 
of  Morgan  and  Vol.  Washington — 
Also  of  Genl.  Greene — Council  and 
departure  of  these  officers — Appearance 
of  British  van-guard  on  opposite  shore 
— Genl.  Davidson  marches  half  his 
command  to  Cowan's  Ford  and  talces 
position  there — Passage  of  the  river 
there  by  the  enemy  under  Genl.  O'Hara 
— Engagement.~-Death  of  Genl.  David- 
son—  Cornwallis'  crosses  at  Beattie's 
Ford — Route  at  Torrence's  Tavern — 
Davidson's  Militia  reassemble  on  Rocky 
River — British  pursue  Morgan  across 
the  Trading  Ford  of  the  Yadkin — 
Skirmish  with  a  Militia  force  near 
the  River — Intercepted  by  rise  of  the 
water  and  return  to  Salisbury. 

As  soon  as  Genl.  Davidson  was  advised 
of  the  British  army  again  advancing,  he 
ordered  out  the  next  detachment  which 
was  detailed  for  duty  from  the  countiesf 


fThe  counties  then  composing  one  Brigade, 
commanded  first  by  Rutherford  and  then  by 
Davidson  were  the  old  Superior  Court  districts 
of  Salisbury  and  Morgan,  now  composing  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Divisions  of  N.  C.  Militia, 
whose  returns  of  effective  men  at  this  time 
(1821)  exceed  twenty  thousand. 
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under  his  command  to  rendezvous  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  the  Catawba  River. 
'  On  the  19th,  he  received  information  of 
Tarlton's    defeat  at  Cowpen's.     On  the 
21st  a  party  of  twenty  Whigs  who  lived 
in  the  country  South-East  of  the  Cowpen's 
( but  had  not  been  in  the  fight)  brought 
i  nto  our  camp   twenty-eight    prisoners, 
British  stragglers,  whom  they  had  taken 
most    of  whom    were    wounded — they 
were  sent  on  eastwardly  the  same  day. 
Genl.  Davidson  being  advised  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  British  army,   and  the 
Troops  joining  him,  being  all  infantry,  and 
Genl.  Greene  having  appointed  Col.  Davie 
to  superintend  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, directed   Adjutant  Graham,   who 
had  now  recovered  of  his  wounds  receiv- 
ed in  advance  of  Charlotte  on  the  26th 
September  to  raise  a  company  of  Cavalry, 
promising  that  those  who  furnished  their 
own  horses  and  equipments  and  served 
six  weeks,  should  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing served  a  tour  of  three  months,  the 
term  of  duty,  required  by  law.     In  a  few 
days  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  company 
of  fifty-six,   mostly  enterprising   young 
men,  who  had  seen  service,  but  found  it 
difficult  to   procure  arms.     Only  forty- 
five  swords  could  be  produced,  and  one 
half  of  them  were  made  by  the  country 
Blacksmiths.     Only  fifteen  had  pistols, 
but  they  all  had  rifles.     They  carried  the 
muzzle  in  a  small  boot,  fastened  beside 
the  right  stirrup  leather,  and  the  butt  ran 
through  the  shot  bag  belt,  so  that  the 
lock  came  directly  under  the  right  arm. 
Those  who  had  a  pistol,  carried  it,  swung 
by  a  strap,  about  the  size,  of  a  bridle  rein, 
on  the  left  side,  over  the  sword,  which 
was  belted  higher,  than  the  modern  mode 
of  wearing  them,  so  as  not  to  entangle, 
the  legs,  when  acting  on  foot.     They  had 
at  all  times,  all  their  arms,  with  them, 
whether  on   foot  or  on  horseback,  and 
could  act  as  Infantry  or   Cavalry,   and 
move  individually  or  collectively  as  emer- 
gencies might  require.  With  those  arms, 


and  mounted  generally  on  strong  and 
durable  horses,  with  a  pair  of  saddle  bags 
for  the  convenience  of  the  rider,  and  a 
wallet  of  provender  for  his  horse,  they 
were  ready  for  service,  without  Commis>- 
sary,  Quarter  Master,  or  other  staff. 

After  the  battle  of  Cowpen's,  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  nearer  the  crossings  on 
the  Catawba  than  Genl.  Morgan,  and  con- 
tinuing to  move  up  the  country  compel- 
led Morgan  to  take  a  Circuit  around  him. 
From  the  24th  of  January  until  the  3rd 
of  February,  Cornwallis  was  seldom  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  Morgan,  and 
sometimes  not  half  so  far,  and  kept  mov- 
ing parallel  to  him  ;  but  never  came  into 
his  trail  until  within  sixteen  miles  of 
Salisbury  on  the  3rd  of  February.* 

On  the  27th  of  January  Cornwallis 
reached  Ramsour's  and  encamped  on  the 
hill  where  the  battle  had  been  fought  with 
the  Tories  on  the  20th  June  preceeding. 
Here  he  remained  one  day,  either  to  as- 
certain in  what  direction  to  search  for 
Genl.  Morgan,  or  to  afford  his  numerous 
friends  an  opportunity  to  join  him. 

Genl.  Davidson  finding  the  enemy  ap- 
proaching so  near,  divided  those  under 
his  command  in  order  to  guard  the  differ- 


*Genl.  Morgan,  as  soon  as  his  pursuers  and 
prisoners  were  collected,  marched  over  the  Is- 
land Ford  on  Broad  River,  and  up  past  Gilberts- 
town.  Here  he  detached  the  greater  part  of 
his  Militia  and  a  part  of  Washington's  Cavalry 
with  the  prisoners.  The  detachment  took  the 
Cane  Creek  Road  thro'  the  ledge  of  Mountains, 
which  divides  the  heads  of  the  South  Fork  from 
the  main  Catawba,  and  down  that  river  past 
where  Morganton  now  stands,  and  crossed  at 
the  Island  Ford.  At  this  Ford  Washington's 
Cavalry  left  the  prisoners  with  the  Militia  aDd 
joined  Morgan  on  his  march  to  the  East.t 

tThe  above  note,  by  the  writer,  solves  a  ques- 
tion, on  which  there  has  been  some  confusion, 
and  contradictory  statements,  to  wit,  whether 
Morgan  crossed  the  Catawba  at  the  Island  Ford, 
or  SheriU's  Ford.  It  Jis  here  shown,  that  the 
detachment  of  his  force,  with  the  prisoners 
crossed,  at  the  former  but  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear in  the  text,  that  he  himself,  with  his  im- 
mediate command  passed  at  SheriU's  Ford. — 
Eds. 


On  the  Catawba  River  ;  and  Position  of 
the  American  and  British  Forces  at  the 
time  their  Bugle  sounded  the  Charge  at 
Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  February,  1781. 
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ent  Fords  on  the  Catawba.  At  Tuckasege 
Ford  on  the  road  leading  from  Rainsour's 
to  Charlotte  he  placed  two  hundred  men 
under  Col.  Jo.  Williams,  of  Surry.  At 
Tool's  Ford,  seventy  men  under  Capt. 
Potts,  of  Mecklenburgt  at  Cowan's  Ford 
twenty-five  men  under  Lt.  Thos.  David- 
son of  Mecklenburg.  With  his  greatest 
force,  and  Graham's  Cavalry  he  took  post 
at  Beattie's  Ford  on  the  road  from  Ram- 
sour's  to  Salisbury — being  twenty  miles 
above  Col.  Williams.  On  the  31st  the 
Cavalry  were  despatched  over  the  river, 
and  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  en- 
camped, within  four  miles.  Within  two 
miles  they  discovered  one  hundred  of 
their  Cavalry,  who  followed  them,  to  the 
river  but  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  dispositions  that  were  being  made 
caused  them  to  fear  an  ambuscade.  The 
same  evening  Genl.  Morgan  crossed  the 
river  at  Sherill's  Ford,  ten  miles  higher  up, 
. — and  the  next  morning  sent  on  the 
Troops  under  his  command  with  Col. 
Howard,  directly  towards  Salisbury.  He 
himself  and  Col.  Washington  came  down 
to  Beattie's  Ford,  about  two  o'clock,  and 
in  ten  minutes  Genl.  Greene  and  his  aid 
Major  Pierce  arrived.  He  had  been  early 
informed  of  the  movements  of  the  British 
army  and  had  first  put  his  Troops  in  mo- 
tion, then  leaving  them  under  command 
of  General  Huger  on  their  march  towards 
Salisbury,  he  had  come  on  to  ascertain 
the  situation  of  affairs,  and  give  orders  to 
the  officers  in  this  quarter.  Genl.  Morgan 
and  Col.  Washington  met  him,  at  this 
place,  by  appointment.  They  and  Genl. 
Davidson  rethed  with  him  out  of  camp, 
and  seating  themselves  on  a  log  had  a 
conversation  of  about  twenty  minutes — 
they  then  mounted  their  horses,  General 
Greene  and  aid  took  the  road  to  Salisbury, 


+At  Tuckasege  and  Tool's  Fords,  trees  were 
felled  in  the  road,  and  a  ditch  dug  and  parapet 
made.  There  were  no  such  defences  at  the 
other  Fords. 


Morgan  and  Washington,  a  way  that  led 
to  the  Troops  marching  under  Howard 
About  the  time  Genl.  Greene  had  arrived> 
the  British  van-guard  of  about  four  or  five 
hundred  men,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
hill  beyond  the  river.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  some  principal  officer,  with  a  num- 
erous staff,  thought  to  be  Lord  Cornwallis, 
passed  in  front  of  them  at  different  stations 
halting,  and  apparently  viewing  us,  with 
spy -glasses.  In  about  one  hour  after  Genl. 
Greene's  departure,  Genl.  Davidson  gave 
orders  to  the  Cavalry  and  about  two  hun. 
dred  add  fifty  Infantry  to  march  down  the 
river  to  Cowan's  Ford  four  miles  below 
Beattie's,  leaving  nearly  the  same  number 
at  that  place  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Farmer  of  Orange.  On  the  march  he  stated 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Cavalry 
"  that  tho'  Genl.  Greene  had  never  seen 
the  Catawba  before,  he  appeared  to  know 
more  about  it  than  those,  who  were  raised 
on  it," — and  it  was  the  Genls.  opinion 
that  the  enemy  were  determined  to  cross 
the  river;  and  he  thought  it  probable 
their  Cavalry  would  pass  over  some  priv- 
ate Ford  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning 
when  the  Infantry  attempted  to  force  a 
passage,  would  attack  those,  who  resisted 
it,  in  the  rear ;  and  as  there  was  no  other 
Cavalry  between  Beattie's  and  Tuckasege 
he  ordered  that  patrolls  who  wfere  best 
acquainted  with  the  country,  should  keep 
passing  up  and  down,  all  night,  and  on 
discoving  any  party  of  the  enemy  to  have 
gotten  over,  to  give  immediate  information 
to  him.  These  orders  were  carried  into 
effect.  The  party  arrived  at  the  Ford  about 
dusk  in  the  evening  and  after  encamping, 
it  was  too  dark  to  examine  our  position. 
At  Cowan's  Ford  the  river  is  supposed  to 
be  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  of  dif- 
ferent depths,  and  rocky  bottom.  That 
called  the  Wagon  Ford  goes  directly  across 
the  river  :  on  coming  out,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  the  road  turns  down,  and  winds  up 
the  point  of  a  ridge,  in  order  to  graduate 
the  ascent  until  it  comes  to  its  proper 
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direction.  Above  the  coming  out  place  a 
flat  piece  of  ground,  not  much  higher  than 
the  water,  grown  over  with  Haw  and 
Persimmon  bushes  and  bamboo  briars, 
five  and  six  yards  wide,  extends  up  the 
river  about  thirty-one  poles  to  the  mouth 
of  a  small  branch  and  deep  ravine.  Out- 
side of  this,  the  bank  rises  thirty  or  forty 
feet  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  elev- 
ation— then  the  rise,  is  more  gradual. 
That  called  the  Horse  Ford  (at  the  present 
time  much  the  most  used)  comes  in  on 
the  West  at  the  same  place,  with  the 
Wagon  Ford,  goes  obliquely  down  the 
river,  about  two- thirds  of  the  way  across, 
to  the  point  of  a  large  island,  thence 
through  the  island,  and  aorose  the  other 
one-third,  to  the  point  of  a  rocky  hill. 
Tho'  longer,  this  way  is  much  shallower 
and  smoother  than  the  Wagon  Ford  and 
comes  out,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  be- 
low it. 

Frcm  the  information  received,  General 
Davidson  supposed  that  if  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  cross  here,  they  would  take 
the  Horse  Ford ;  accordingly  he  encamped 
on  the  hill,  which  overlooks  it.  Lieut. 
Thos.  Davidson's  picket  of  twenty-five 
men  remained  at  their  station,  about  fifty 
steps  above  the  Wagon  Ford,  on  the  flat 
piece  of  ground  before  described,  near  the 
water's  edge. 

On  the  same  day  as  Oornwallis  was 
marching  to  Beattie's  Ford,  about  two 
miles  from  it  at  Col.  Black's  farm  he  left 
behind  him  under  the  command  of  Brig- 
adier Genl.  O'Hara  twelve  hundred  In- 
fantry and  Tarlton's  Cavalry,  which  in 
the  night  moved  secretly  down  to  Cowan's 
Ford,  only  three  miles  below.  The  next 
morning  at  dawn  of  day,  1st  Feb.  1781, 
he  had  his  columns  formed,  the  Infantry 
in  front  with  fixed  bayonets,  muskets 
empty  carried  on  the  left  shoulder  at  a 
slope,  cartridge  box  on  the  same  shoulder 
and  each  man  had  a  stick  about  the  size 
of  a  hoop  pole  eight  feet  long,  which  he 
kept  setting  on  the  bottom  below  him,  to 


support  him,  against  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  which  was  generally  waist  deep, 
and  in  some  places  more.*  The  command 
of  the  front  was  committed  to  Col.  Hall  of 
the  guards,  who  had  for  a  guide  Frederick 
Hager  who  lived  within  two  miles  of  the 
place.     They  entered  the  river  by  sections 
of  four,  and  took  the  Wagon  Ford.    The 
morning  was  cloudy  and  a  fog  hung  over 
the  water,  so  that  Lt.  Davidson's  sentinel 
could  not  see  them  until  they  were  near 
one  hundred  yards  in  the  river.     He  in- 
stantly  fired   on  them,  which  roused  the 
guard,  who  kept  up  the  fire,  but  the  enemy 
continued  to  advance.     At  the  first  alarm 
those  under  Genl.  Davidson  paraded  at  the 
Horse   Ford,  and  Graham's  Cavalry  was 
ordered  to  move  up  briskly,  to  assist  the 
picket,   but  by  the  time   they  got  there, 
and  tied  their  horses,  and  came  up  in  line 
to  the  high  bank  above  the  Ford,  in  front 
of  the  column,  it  was  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  eastern  Shore.    They  took  steady  and 
deliberate  aim,  and  fired.    The  effect  was 
visible.  The  three  first  ranks,  looked  thin- 
ned, and  they  halted.     Col.  Hall  was  the 
first  man  who  appeared  on  horseback,  be- 
hind about  one  hundred  yards.    He  came 
pressing  up  their  right  flank  on  the  lower 
side,  and   was  distinctly  heard  giving  or- 
ders, but  we  could   not  hear  what  they 
were.     The   column  again  got  in  motion, 
and  kept  on.  One  of  the  cavalry  riflemant 
reloaded  aimed  at  Col.  Hall ;  at  the  flash 
of  the  gun  both  horse  and  rider  went  under 
the  water,  and  rose  down  the  stream.     It 
appeared  that  the  horse  had  gone  over  the 
man.     Two  or  three  soldiers  caught  him 
and  raised   him  on  the  upper  side.    The 


*It  is  stated  by  the  historians  ihat  the  river 
was  swollen  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the 
British.  The  fact  is,  it  was  fordable  from  a 
week  before,  until  two  days  after  this  time,  tho* 
a  little  deeper  than  usual.  The  cause  of  the 
enemy's  delay  must  have  been  the  disposition* 
by  Genl.  Davidson  to  guard  the  fords. 

tThos.  Barnett,  yet  living. 
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enemy  kept  steadily  on  notwithstanding 
our  fire  was  well  maintained.  As  each 
section  reached  the  shore,  they  dropped 
their  setting  poles,  and  brought  their  mus- 
kets and  cartridge  boxes  to  their  proper 
places,  faced  to  the  left,  and  moved  up  the 
narrow  strip  of  low  ground,  to  make  room 
for  the  succeeding-  section,  which  moved 
on,  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  time  th« 
front  rank  got  twenty  or  thirty  steps,  up 
the  river,  they  had  loaded  their  pieces  and 
began  to  fire  up  the  bank.  The  Americans 
receded  a  few  steps  back  when  loading, 
and  when  ready  to  fire  would  advance  to 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  twenty  five  or 
thirty  steps  from  the  enemy,  as  they  de- 
ployed up  the  river  bank.  They  had  gain- 
ed the'Ford  and  just  commenced  firing  when 
Genl.  Davidson  arrived  from  the  Horse 
Ford  with  the  Infantry  and  finding  his 
Cavalry  on  the  ground  he  chose  to  occupy, 
.and  impressed  with  the  opinion  given  by 
Genl.  Greene,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
would  attack  them  in  the  rear,  he  ordered 
Graham's  men,  to  mount  and  go  up  the 
ridge  and  form  two  hundred  yards  behind. 
As  they  moved  off  the  Infantry  took  their 
places  and  the  firing  became  brisk  on  both 
sides.  The  enemy  moved  steadily  forward 
their  fire  increasing  until  their  left  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  branch  upwards  of  thirty 
poles  from  the  Ford.  The  ravine  was  too 
steep  to  pass.  The  rear  of  their  Infantry 
and  front  of  their  Cavalry  was  about  the 
the  middle  of  the  river  when  the  bugle 
sounded  on  their  left,  on  which,  their  lire 
slacked,  and  nearly  ceased,  (they  were 
loading  their  pieces.)  In  about  a  minute 
it  sounded  again,  when  their  whole  line 
from  the  Ford  to  the  branch  advanced  up 
the  bank,  with  their  arms  at  a  trail.  The 
hill  was  in  many  places,  so  steep  that  they 
had  to  pull  up  by  the  bushes. 

Genl.  Davidso!  finding  them  advancing 
with  loaded  arms  ordered  a  retreat  for  one 
hundred  yards.  On  gaining  the  point  of 
the  ridge  their  fire  was  so  heavy  that  he 
had  to  recede  fifty  steps  beyond  the  ground 


assigned  for  formation ;  he  then  ordered 
his  men  to  take  trees  and  had  them  arrang- 

,  to  renew  the  Battle.  The  enrmy  was 
advancing  slowly  in  line  and  only  firing, 
scatteringfly,  when  Genl.  Davidson  was 
pierced  by  a  ball  and  fell  dead  from  his 
horse.* 

His  Infantry  retreated  in  disorder  from 
the  unequal  contest.  They  dispersed  in 
small  squads,  and  took  through  the  thick- 
ets in  order  to  evade  the  enemy's  Caval- 
ry. Graham's  Cavalry  which  was  form- 
ed about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of 
where  Davidson  fell,  moved  off,  in  or- 
der. 

At  an  early  hour  Cornwallis  placed  his 
remaining  force  in  array  on  the  face  of 
the  hill  fronting  Beattie's  Ford  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  firing  commenced  at  Cowan's 
Ford,  made  demonstrations  of  attacking 
the  post  at  Beattie's.  A  company  went 
into  the  water  forty  or  fifty  steps  and 
fired.  Four  pieces  of  artillery  fired  smart- 
ly for  thirty  minutes,  and  his  front  lines 
kept  firing  by  platoons  as  in  field  exer- 
cises. It  was  only  a  feint  however.  Few 
shot  of  the   musquetry,  reached  the  op- 


*The  General  was  shot  with  a  small  rifle  ball, 
near  the  nipple  of  the  left  breast -and  never 
moved  after  he  fell.  It  was  well  known  that 
their  pilot  Frederick  Hager  had  a  rifle  of  this 
descriptions,  and  always  believed  that  he  shot 
him.  Most  of  the  other  Tories  returned  at  or 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  but  Hager  went  to 
Tennessee  and  stayed  there  until  some  of  the 
Davidson  fan-ily  moved  to  that  country.  When 
he  moved  with  eight  or  ten  others  all  fugitives 
from  justice  and  made  the  first  American  Set- 
tlement on  the  Arkansas  River  near  the  6 
Post,  married  and  raised  a  family  there  and 
died  in  the  year  1814  Maj.  David  Wilson  and 
two  others  found  the  General's  body  in  the 
•vening,  carried  him  off  in  the  night  and  buried 
him  at  Hopewell  Church.  The  grave  is  yet 
known,  and  though  Congress  afterwards  pass- 
ed a  resolution  appropriating  five  hundred 
dollars,  for  a  monument.  Strange  to  tell  no- 
thing is  yet  down  to  execute  it.  For  his  Bio- 
graphy—SeeLee's  Memoiis. 
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posite  shore,  and  the  artillery  did  no  in- 
jury but  cut  off  the  branches  of  some 
tfees  near  our  line,  which  was  masked  by 
the  point  of  the  hill  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  The  Ford  was  one  hundred  yards 
higher  up  then  than,  now.  When  the 
British  were  deploying  up  the  bank  at 
Cowan's  Ford,  owing  to  the  fog  and  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere,  the  report  of  the 
artillery  and  platoons  at  Beattie's  came 
down  the  river  like  repeated  peals  of 
thunder,  as  though  it  were  within  a  mile, 
and  was  heard  over  the  country,  to  the 
distanec  of  twenty-five  miles.  Although 
it  had  no  effect  on  our  troops  engaged  at 
Cowan's,  (for  they  acted  well  under  the 
circumstances,)  yet  it  had  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect on  the  people  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Hitching  up  their  teams  in  great 
haste,  and  packing  up  their  most  valua- 
ble goods  and  some  means  of  subsistence, 
the  men  who  were  not  in  service  and  wo- 
men and  children  abandoned  their  homes, 
and  drove  off  in  different  directions.  In 
one  hour  after  the  firing  the  whole  coun- 
try appeared  in  motion,  but  unfortunate- 
ly too  many  of  them  fled  into  the  Salis- 
bury road.  The  baggage  and  provision 
wagons  had  started  from  Cowan's  as  soon 
as  the  action  began.  Graham's  Cavalry 
maintained  their  order  and  expected  the 
enemy's  Cavalry  would  pursue  the  bag- 
gage. A  disposition  was  therefore  made, 
by  placing  four  men  with  good  horses  as 
a  rear  guard,  and  despatching  two  others 
to  give  directions  to  the  wagon  master  if 
he  heard  firing  in  his  Fear,  to  cause  the 
teamsters  to  cut  the  horses  from  the  wag- 
ons and  clear  themselves.  Moving  on  slow- 
ly, halting  occasionally,  and  no  enemy  ap- 
pearing, it  occurred  to  the  commanding 
officer  that  the  enemy's  design  must  be  to 
take  Col.  Farmer  in  the  rear,  at  Beattie's 
Ford,  (if  he  had  maintained  his  position 
against  the  tremendous  cannonade.)  It 
was  believed  he  had  no  intelligence  of 
their  being  actually  across  below  the  Ford. 
The  Cavalry  filed  off  along  a  by-road  to 


give  him  notice  intending  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  foot  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  Ford  at  a  farm.  An  old  lady 
(the  only  person  at  the  place,)  informed 
them,  that  shortly  after  the  firing  had 
ceased,  Gen.  Davidson's  aid  had  given  no- 
tice to  the  party  at  Beattie's,  and  they 
had  retired  already  some  distance  oh  the 
Salisbury  road.  Some  rain  had  fallen, 
and  the  men  were  wet  and  cold,  and  both 
men  and  horses  having  had  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  provisions  at  Cowan's,  the 
evening  before,  it  was  concluded  to  get 
some  sustenance  and  take  it  off  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  woods  and  eat  it.  Videttes 
were  ordered  out,  and  agreeably  to  rule 
in  such  cases,  each  right  hand  file,  order- 
ed to  dismount  and  procure  food  for  him- 
self, comrade  and  their  horses,  while  the 
left  file  held  the  horses.  They  had  not 
gotten  half  their  supply  when  one  of  the 
Videttes  gave  notice,  that  on  the  other , 
side  of  the  farm  some  men  were  in  view, 
believed  to  be  the  enemy,  but  having 
Hussar  cloaks  over  their  uniform,  could 
not  be  clearly  ascertained.  But  by  the 
tails  of  their  horses  being  docked  square 
off,  which  all  knew  was  the  mark  of  Tarle- 
ton's  Cavalry,  they  were  instantly  recog- 
nized ;  and  orders  given  to  mount,  front- 
ing the  enemy.  When  all  were  in  their 
places,  they  wheeled  off,  and  up  a  lane, 
the  whole  British  Cavalry  coming  briskly 
round  the  farm  on  the  other  side.  When 
Graham's  party  passed  over  a  rise  in  the 
ground  beyond  the  lane,  they  turned  short 
to  the  right,  and  in  twenty-five  poles 
crossed  a  swampy  branch.  When  the  ad- 
vance got  over  they  wheeled  to  protect 
the  rear,  but  the  enemy  were  so  eager  in 
the  pursuit,  that  they  did  not  discover 
them,  but  kept  on,  at  a  brisk  gallop  along 
the  Salisbury  road.  This  was  about  two 
miles  from  Torrence's  Tavern,  whither 
they  were  bound. 

The  men  who  retreated  from  Beattie's 
Ford,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  at 
Cowan's,  and  many  others,  some  of  them. 
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South  Carolina  Refugees,  as  they  arrived 
at  Torrance's  Tavern,  halted.  Being  wet, 
cold  and  hungry,  they  began  to  drink 
spirits,  carrying  it  out  in  pailsfull.  The 
wagons  of  many  of  the  movers  with  their 
property  were  in  the  Ume,  the  armed  men 
all  out  of  order,  and  mixed  with  the  wa- 
gons and  people,  so  that  the  lane  could 
scarcely  be  passed,  when  the  sound  of 
alarm  was  given  from  the  west  end  of  the 
lane  "Tarleton  is  coming.'1''  Though 
none  had  had  time  to  become  intoxicated, 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  what  course  to 
pursue  at  such  a  crisis.  Capt.  Nathaniel  M. 
Martin,  who  had  served  under  Col.  Davie, 
and  six  or  eight  others  (armed  as  Caval- 
ry) rode  up  meeting  the  enemy,  and  call- 
ed to  the  men  to  get  over  the  fences  and 
turn  facing  thej*nemy — that  he  could 
make  them  halt  until  they  could  be 
ready,  some  appeared  disposed  to  do  so, 
others  when  they  crossed  the  fence  kept 
on,  some  with  their  pails  of  whiskey. 
Martin  moved  forward  until  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  enemy.  They  halted  near  two 
minutes.  Tarleton  could  readily  discover 
the  confusion  and  disorder  that  prevailed. 
One  of  his  party  fired  a  Carabine  and  shot 
down  Capt.  Martin's  horse ;  he  was  en- 
tangled and  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped 
from  the  guard  two  days  after.  Tarleton 
and  corps  charged  through  the  lane.  The 
Militia  fled  in  every  direction.  Those 
who  were  on  horseback  and  kept  the 
roads  were  pursued  about  half  a  mile. — 
Ten  were  killed,  of  whom  several  were 
old  men,  unarmed,  who  had  come  there 
in  the  general  alarm,  and  a  few  were 
wounded,  all  with  sabres ;  but  few  guns 
were  fired.  On  the  return  of  the  dragoons 
from  the  pursuit,  they  made  great  de- 
struction of  the  property  in  the  wagons 
of  those  who  were  moving ;  ripped  up 
beds  and  strewed  the  feathers,  until  the 
lane  was  covered  with  them.  Every 
thing  else  they  could  destroy  was  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

At  Cowan's  Ford,  besides  Gen.  David- 


son, there  were  killed,  James  Scott  of 
Lieut.  Davidson's  picket,  Robert  Beaty  of 
Graham's  Cavalry,  and  one  private  of 
Gen.  Davidson's  Infantry — in  all,  four. — 
We  had  none  wounded  or  taken.  The 
enemy's  loss  as  stated  in  the  official  ac- 
count, published  in  the  Charleston  Gaz- 
ette, two  months  after,  was  Col.  Hall  of  the 
Guards,  and  another  officer  and  twenty- 
nine  privates.  Thirty-one  in  all,  killed, 
and  thirty-five  wounded.  They  left  six- 
teen who  were  so  badly  wounded  they 
could  not  be  taken  along,  at  Mr.  Lucas's 
(the  nearest  farm)  and  a  surgeon  under 
protection  of  a  flag  was  left  with  them. 
Two  wounded  officers  were  carried  on 
Biers,  and  such  of  the  other  wounded  as 
could  not  walk  were  hauled  in  wagons. 
Some  of  their  dead  were  found  down  the 
river  some  distance  lodged  in  fish  traps, 
and  in  brush  about  the  banks,  on  rocks, 
&c,  &c.  An  elegant  beaver  hat,  made 
agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  those  times, 
marked  inside?  The  property  of  Josiah 
Martin,  Governor,  was  found  ten  miles 
below.  It  never  was  explained  by  what 
means  his  Excellency  lost  his  hat.  He 
was  not  hurt  himself.  When  General 
O'Hara  sent  on  Tarleton,  his  men  kindled 
fires  on  the  battle  ground  to  dry  them- 
selves, cook  their  breakfast,  &c.  They 
buried  their  dead,  disposed  of  their  wound- 
ed, and  about  mid-day  he  marched,  and 
in  the  afternoon  united  with  Lord  Cora- 
wallis  at  Givens'  plantation,  two  miles 
from  Beattie's  Ford,  and  one  mile  South 
of  the  Salisbury  road.  Tarleton  joined 
them  before  night.  It  had  rained  at  times 
all  day  and  in  the  evening  and  night  it 
fell  in  torrents. 

The  men  under  Col  Williams  and  Capt. 
Potts  who  were  guarding  at  Tuckasege 
and  Tool's  Fords,  had  early  notice  of  the 
enemy's  crossing,  and  retired.  The  dif- 
ferent parties  met  in  the  afternoon  at  Jno. 
McK.  Alexander's,  eight  miles  above 
Charlotte.  By  noon  the  next  day  all  the 
men  who  were  not  dispersed,  were  collect- 
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cd  near  Harris's  mill  on  Rocky  river  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  the  enemy. 

On  the  second  of  February  the  morning 
was  clear,  though  the  roads  very  bad  with 
the  rain  that  had  fallen  the  preceding  night. 
The  British  army  marched  ten  miles  to 
Nelson's  plantation  and  encamped.  On 
their  way  they  burnt  Torrance's  Tavern,* 
and  the  dwelling  house  of  John  Brevard, 
Esq.t  Being  now  within  twenty  miles  of 
Salisbury,  the  British  General,  not  doubt- 
ing that  the  rains  and  bad  roads  would  ob- 
struct the  march  of  Gen.  Morgan  as  much 
as  it  did  his  own,  on  the  3d  of  February 
marched  at  an  early  hour.  His  pioneers 
opened  a  kind  of  track  in  the  bushes  on 
each  side  of  the  road  for  a  single  file. — 
The  wagons,  Artillery  and  horsemen  only 
kept  the  road.  By  the  time  they  got 
within  eight  miles  of  Salisbury  their  line 
of  march  was  extended  four  miles,  but 
there  were  no  Troops  near  to  intercept 
them.  Their  van  arrived  in  Salisbury 
about  three  o'clock.  Befoae  the  rear  came 
in,  Brigadier  Gen.  O'Hara  and  the  Cavalry 
moved  on.  It  was  seven  miles  to  the 
Trading  Ford  on  the  Yadkin,  and  it  was 
getting  dark  when  he  came  near.  Gen. 
Morgan  had  passed  his  regulars  and  bag- 
gage all  over,  and  there  remained  on  the 
South  side  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Militia  and  the  baggage  wagons  of  the 
Troops  which  had  escaped  from  Cowan's 
Ford  and  some  others.     Finding  the  Bri- 


*  At  that  time  kept  by  widow  Torrance.  Her 
husband  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ram- 
sour's  mill. 

■f  Mr.  Brevard  was  the  father-in-law  of  Gen. 
Davidson,}:  and  at  that  time  had  several  sons  in 
the  regular  service.  No  other  causa  could  be 
assigned  for  this  barbarous  mode  of  warfare. 

%  One  of  these  sons  was  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Resolu- 
tions. He  had  been  captured  in  the  surrender 
of  Charleston,  and  died  of  disease  contracted 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  summer  of  1?80. — 
Eds. 


tish  approaching,  the  Militia  were  drawn 
up  near  a  half  mile  from  the  Ford  where 
a  branch  crosses  which  was  covered  with 
small  timber  and  bushes,  and  there  was 
an  old  field  along  the  road  in  their 
front.  When  O'Hara  came,  twilight 
was  nearly  gone.  The  American  posi- 
tion was  low  along  the  branch,  under 
shade  of  the  timber,  that  of  the  advanc- 
ing foe  was  open,  and  on  higher  ground, 
and  between  them,  and  the  sky  was 
quite  visible.  When  they  came  within 
sixty  steps,  the  Americans  commenced 
firing,  the  enemy  returned  it  and  began 
to  form  in  line.  As  their  rear  came  up 
they  extended  their  line  to  the  right,  and 
were  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Militia 
by  crossing  the  branch  above.  This  be- 
ing discovered,  a  retreat  was  ordered  af- 
ter having  fired,  some  two,  and  some 
three  rounds.  It  was  easily  effected  in 
the  dark.  They  passed  down  the  river, 
two  miles  and  crossed  over,  abandoning 
the  baggage  and  other  wagons  which 
could  not  be  gotten  over,  to  the  enemy, 
after  taking  out  the  horses.  Two  of  the 
Militia  were  killed — the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  not  known,  but  from  appearances  of 
blood  in  different  places,  believed  to  be 
ten  or  twelve.  They  were  by  far,  the 
most  numerous  yet  from  the  positions  of 
the  contending  parties  were  most  exposed. 
After  the  firing  ceased,  the  British  march- 
ed on  to  the  river,  but  found  the  water 
was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  still  rising,  and 
that  Gen.  Morgan  encamped  on  the  oth- 
er side,  had  with  him  all  the  boats  and 
canoes. 

Gen.  O'Hara  returned  to  Salisbury  the 
same  night,  notwithstanding  the  badness 
of  the  roads.  Those  under  his  command 
marched  thirty-four  rhiles  in  the  course 
of  this  day  and  part  of  the  night  On 
the  fourth,  the  army  needed  rest  and  their 
commander  being  it  is  supposed,  unde- 
cided what  course  to  pursue,  they  remain- 
ed in  Salisbury. 
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BY   W- 


Contemplating  the  sexes  of  our  race 
as  they  move  in  their  respective  spheres, 
we  find  man  an  active,  busy,  bustling 
being,  engrossing  attention  by  the  div- 
ersity of  his  performances  and  astound- 
ing the  mind  by  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  his  achievements.  His  career 
is  a  scene  of  magnificence,  pomp, 
parade,  confusion  and  noise.  He  con- 
structs and  demolishes  empires,  directs 
the  carnage  of  the  battle-field  and 
causes  the  mighty  energy  of  steam  and 
the  speed  of  the  lightening  to  minister 
to  his  commonest  wants.  Woman's, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  retired  course, 
unattended  by  pompous  display,  and 
noted  only  for  its  humbleness,  its  quiet 
and  its  beauty.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  whose  sentiments  are  not  to  be 
despised  that  human  happiness,  the 
grand  object  of  our  being,  depends 
more  on  female  influence  than  that  of 
the  hardier,  stronger  and  seemingly 
more  important  sex.  What  are  the 
grounds  of  this  op;nion  ? 

Experience  tearing  tliat  happiness  is 
generally,  almost  invariably,  connected 
with  excellence  of  claracter,  that  "  vir- 
tue is  its  own  reward,"  while  wretched- 
ness and  misery  are  linked  to  vice  and 
crime,  human  weal  or  woe  depend  then 
upon  human  character.  In  order, 
therefore,  for  woman  to  accomplish  so 
much  for  our  happiness,  she  must  be  in 
some  way  eminently  qualified  to  im? 
part  excellence  to  human  character 
This  we  will  find  to  be  true. 

It  is  woman's  office  to  bestow  their 
earliest  culture  upon  the  scions  of  the 
race.  The  father's  business  requires  his 
absence  from  the  nursery  and  the  young 
plants  are  necessarily  left  to  the  moth- 
er's care.  Thus  the  great  portion  of 
our  childhood's  training  is  the  work  of 
maternal  hands.    But 


"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclin'd. 
This  early  culture  gives  direction  to 
character  which  maintains  its  perman- 
ency in  the  succeeding  periods  of  life. 
In  fact  maternal  influence  in  fashioning 
character  is  acknowledged  to  be  par- 
amount to  all  other.  For  how  many 
illustrious  examples  of  excellence  and 
piety  is  the  world  indebted  to  the  in- 
structions of  pious  mothers.  How  many 
profligate  sons  have  been  checked  in 
their  career  of  vice  by  recollections  of  a 
mother's  admonitions.  Examples  are 
not  needed  to  show  this  truth.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  the  consciousness  of  al- 
most every  one.  Who  is  not  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  a  mother? 
Who  does  not  feel  that,  while  the  stern- 
ness of  the  father  inspires  fear  and  his 
authority  commands  obedience,  the 
mother  sways  the  heart  ?  Thus  by 
grasping  our  affections  she  controls  us 
the  more  readily  and  perfectly.  Hence, 
hot  only  is  female  influence  brought  to 
bear  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, namely,  during  our  tender 
years,  while  yet  the  plastic  material 
yields  readily  to  the  touch,  and  easily 
assumes  the  required  shape,  but  also 
the  nature  of  that  iufluence,  as  distin- 
guished from  man's,  is  such  as  peculiar- 
ly to  adapt  it  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. His  is  one  of  impulse  or  con- 
straint. He  moves  the  multitude  with 
his  eloquence  ;  the  feelings  of  his  audi- 
ence flow  in  unison  with  his  own  ;  they 
are  ready,  at  his  bidding,  to  undertake 
the  most  stupendous  enterprise.  But  he 
has  only  touched  their  feelings,  which 
are  liable  to  a  thousand  vicisitudes  with- 
in the  space  of  a  day.  _  He  has  only 
created  an  impulse  which  every — day 
life  quickly  soothes  into  quiet.  The 
impassioned  strain  soon  ceases  to  ring 
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in  the  ear,  and  the  high-strung  nerve 
relaxes  into  feebleness.  The  ponderous 
arm  of  despotism  may  command  the 
obedience  of  a  nation,  but  it  does  not 
make  it  a  willing  obedience.  It  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  fountain  of  char- 
acter, nothing  to  the  development  of 
those  elements  upon  which  human  hap- 
piness depends.  Man's  influence  is 
wonderful  to  produce  action,  but  it  is 
action  springing  from  impulse  or  con- 
straint, not  from  principle.  Woman's, 
oil  the  contrary,  takes  hold  of  those 
principles  of  human  nature  which  mea- 
sure our  happiness  or  misery  and  fash- 
ions them  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
Gentle  nd  easy  iu  its  operation  it  is 
not  succeeded  by  quickly — subsiding 
impulse.  Entering  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  heart,  moulding  sentiment,  set- 
tling principle,  establishing  character, 
it  is  unattended  by  reaction  from  inef- 
fectual constraint.  It  belongs  not  to 
woman  to  enact  laws  to  limit  and  con- 
fine the  actions  of  men,  but  to  inspire 
those  motives  and  dispositions  from 
which   shall   spring  actions  that  need 


not  the  restraint  of  laws.  It  belongs  not 
to  woman,  in  general,  to  exhibit  the 
sublimest  achievements  of  intellect,  to 
explore  the  fields  of  science  and  fathom 
the  depths  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  hers 
to  modify  the  passions,  the  medium 
through  which  objects  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  reason  are  viewed,  and 
from  which  they  take  shape  and  colour. 
It  is  hers  thus  to  guard  the  mind  from 
a  thousand  influences  which  would  dis- 
tort the  objects  of  its  contemplation 
and  render  its  mightest  efforts  abortive 
or  only  mischievous.  Woman's  throne 
is  the  heart.  It  is  there  she  holds  the 
sceptre  and  maintains  her  mild  yet  po- 
tent sway  over  that  region  whence  pro- 
ceed the  "  issues  of  life." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  woman's  influ- 
ence and  such  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  exerted  ;  both  conspiring  to 
adapt  it  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
formation  of  character,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  production  of  happiness  or 
misery.  Wonderfully  is  our  weal  com- 
mitted to  her  hands  and  highly  respon- 
sible is  she  for  the  important  trust. 


LINES  FROM  A  REJECTED  LOVER. 


O  dear,  0  dear,  I'm  mighty  nigh  dead, 

For  the  change  in  the  weather'has  stopt  up  my 

head; 
And,  'twist  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  sighing 

for  you. 
I'm  the  victim  of  devils  the  deepest  of  blue. 

O  won't  you  relent,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
Feel  just,  as  if  I'd  as  lief  live  as  to.  die? 
And  as  surely  as  1  am  the  son  of  my  mother, 
If  you   don't    soften   quickly,    I'll   do  one  or 
t'other. 

Ah !  this  makes  me  think  of  that  hardest  of 

times, 
When  out  of  tobacco,  and  eke  out  of  dimes, 
vVhen  my  friends  and  my  foes  were  also  dead 

broke, 
And  I  thought   I  should  die  for  want  of  a 

smoke. 


But  I'll  live  thro'  all  this,  tho'  you've  broken 

my  heart ; 
I've  tobacco  and  pipes  to  soften  the  smart ; 
And  the  smoke  of  a  pipe,  as  every  one  knows, 
Is  an  unfailing  cure  for  all  species  of  woes. 

Yes,  I  sieze  on  my  pipe  with   a  philosopher's 

air, 
Hoist  my  heels  to  the  mantle,  or  the  top  of  a 

chair, 
And  iorgetting  the  present  and  past  for  awhile, 
I  lire  in  the  future  in  very  grand  style. 

And,  0,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  reflect. 

That  my  case  is  much  better  than  green  ones 

suspect, 
For,  0,  how  vainly  my  eyes  would  I  wipe. 
If,  instead  of  my  heart,  you  had  broken  my 
pipe! 

CECIL. 
St.  Valextixe's  Day,  1856. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  POETRY. 


The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  an 
"author whose  writings  have  created  an  in- 
terest unexampled  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. The  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  his  ra- 
pid and  unparalleled  popularity,the  peculiar 
traits  of  his  poetry,  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence likely  to  be  exerted  by  it,  are  sub- 
jects of  wide  speculation,  anxious  enquiry, 
and  profound  astonishment.  At  his  first 
appearance  in  the  literary  world  we  felt  a 
momentary  impulse  of  surprise.  He  rose  to 
excellence  from  that  rank  in  society  which 
has  always  been  thought  unfavorable  to,  if 
not  utterly  inconsistant  with  bold,  original, 
impassioned  thought.  While  the  lower 
walks  of  life  have  been  gladdened  by  many 
a  lovely  flower  expanding  in  sweet  luxu- 
riance beneath  lhehi  shady  retirement,  the 
lofty  summits  on  which  the  sunbeams  of 
fortune  are  continually  playing  have  been 
singularly  fruitless.  We  had  therefore 
almost  despaired  of  finding  an  author  of 
rank  in  the  firmament  of  literature,  when 
to  our  great  surprise,  this  noble  writer 
burst  upon  us  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  most 
daring  genius,  astonished  us  by  the  origin- 
ality of  his  thoughts,  and  overwhelmed  us 
with  torrents  of  passion  as  powerful  as  if 
he  had  never  been  introduced  at  court,  or 
figured  in  the  assemblies  of  fashionable 
life. 

The  style  of  Lord  Byron  is  nervous  and 
concise,  but  depending  much  on  the  state 
of  his  mind.  Sometimes  he  writes  in  a 
loose  and  careless  manner  almost  regardless 
of  his  subject,  until  meeting  with  some 
striking1  object,  or  falling  in  with  a  favorite 
train  of  thought,  he  suddenly  kindles  into 
himself — his  mind  awakes  from  its  appa- 
rent slumbers, — his  genius  startles  into  new 
life  and  vigor — and  fiery  and  uncontrolled  it 
flashes  upon  us  an  effulgence  of  •*  thoughts 
Vol.  5,  No.  3.— B. 


that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." — 
He  rises  with  an  air  of  kingly  dignity  and 
strength  and  eagle-like  ascends  into  regions 
accessible  only  to  the  Bird  of  Jove,  and  if 
he  again  flags  it  is  only  to  prepare  us  for 
another  and  a  more  lofty  flight. 

But  it  is  not  when  he  gazes  on  external 
nature  that  he  chiefly  shows  the  greatness 
of  his  mind.  It  is  when  his  keen  and  pen- 
etrating eye  glances  into  the  bosom  of 
man,  and  views  all  its  workings  and  con- 
vulsions. He  has  too  deeply  looked  in!o 
the  soul,  and  too  intensely  sympathized 
with  nature  to  throw  away  many  feelings 
on  external  objects.  Other  poets  there  are 
who  have  ranged  J.he  fields  of  fiction  with 
more  success;  but  none  have  written  so 
ably  the  awful  revelation  of  our  own  pas- 
sions. Wrapped  in  vision  he  seems  to  sur- 
vey with  stern  delight,  and  point  with  the 
master  touches  of  his  own  pencil  those  ter- 
rible conflicts  of  dark  and  tumultuous  feel- 
ings, which  others  may  have  seen,  but 
from  which  they  have  tearfully  shrunk. — 
Hence  his  poetry  is  full  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned sentiments  and  the  deepest  reflec- 
tions. These  he  embodies  with  boldness, 
and  unbosoms  with  freedom.  His  most 
sacred  feelings,  his  most  private  thoughts 
— his  soul — his  heart,  are  all  thrown  open 
to  our  view,  and  we  may  contemplate 
as  we  do  the  most  lively  images  of  the 
painter's  pencil. 

Poetry  possessing  such  excellencies  could 
not  fail  ultimately  to  make  its  way  into 
the  bosom  of  society.  But  these  alone  do 
not  account  for  the  eagerness  with  which 
his  works  are  sought  after  by  the  literary 
world,  nor  for  that  feverish  and  restless 
anxiety  which  we  all  feel  at  the  temporary 
suspension  of  his  muse.  Other  works  of 
genius  have  been  slow  in  their  progress  to 
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the  summit  of  fame.  The  immortal  writ- 
ings of  Dante  and  Tasso  lay  in  obscurity 
for  ages,  and  Milton  that  "mighty  orb  of 
song"  was  pained  to  see  his  splendid  epic 
neglected  by  an  enlightened  age.  We 
must  not  therefoie  look  for  this  great  and 
rapid  popularity  either  in  his  nervous  and 
glowing  style,  the  beauty  of  his  imagery, 
or  the  grandeur  of  his  conception  ;  but  in 
that  strange  impersonation  of  himself  by 
which  he  has  identified  through  the  whole 
of  his  writings,  his  own  character  and  feel- 
ings with  those  of  his  hero.  We  follow 
other  heros  through  the  rapid  succession 
of  events,  conscious  that  they  ai  e  mere 
creations  of  the  imagination ;  but  here  there 
is  no  such  illusion — the  hero  is  the  poet. 
All  the  sentiments  so  energetically  express- 
ed— all  the  emotions  so  pathetically  de- 
scribed belong  to  no  uther  than  himself. — 
We  are  sensible  that  a  fellow  mortal  pos- 
sessing a  common  nature  with  ourselves  is 
floating  together  with  us  down  the  stream 
of  life ;  we  gaze  on  the  throbbing^  and 
agitations  of  his  bosom  throw  n  open  to  our 
view,  while  we  follow  him  with  breath- 
less anxiety  through  the  strange  variety  of 
of  his  fortune.  It  is  this  admirable  in- 
vention by  which  abstract  ideas  have 
been  personified,  and  the  character  of 
|  the  poet  given  to  lhe  world  in  that  of 
I  his  heroes,  that  Lord  Byron  holds  a 
j  a  dominion  over  the  sympathy  of  men  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  author. 

The  enchantment  which  he  has  thus 
thrown  over  the  minds  of  men  gives  him 
an  influence  in  society  both  powerful  and 
important.  Happy  had  it  been  if  this  in- 
fluence had  been  exerted  to  refine  and  ex- 
alt the  character  of  man,  to  call  forth  the 
•finer  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  raise  him 
to  a  closer  union  with  his  Maker ;  but  alas ! 
theie  breathes  through  the  whole  of  his 
writings  a  dark  and  cheerless  melancholy 
which  though  it  rivets  out  sympathy,  does 
not  improve  our  hearts. 

The  cause  of  this  melancholy  has  been 
refered  to  the  heart-rending  afflictions  into 
which  he  was  plunged,  and  the  sorrows  he 


has  indulged.  Through  life  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  child  of  mistortune.  The 
cup  of  bitterness  he  has  drunk  to  the  very 
dregs.  But  although  l.e  did  not  make 
himself  un  Fortunate,  he  has  made  hiuself 
miserable.  Affliction  did  not  soften  his 
feelings  or  diffuse  over  his  heart  those 
sweet  and  lovely  graces  it  sheds  on  more 
gen  le  spirits.  He  sought  no  consolation 
in  the  tenderness  of  friends,  he  found  no 
relief  in  bidding  his  sorrows  flow.  His 
gloomy  and  hated  nature  witheied  all  the 
fioweTS  of  friend  ship  and  love,  and  led  him 
10  cast  contempt  and  derision  on  the  de- 
lights of  social  life.  Oppressed  by  the 
burthen  of  an  unsatisfactory,  and  to  him  a 
most  bitter  life,  he  might  have  looked  with 
cheering  aniicipations  into  thai  invisible 
world  "where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;"  but  his 
unhappy  scepticism  deprived  him  of  those 
blissful  hopes  which  cheer  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  and  diffuse  ovgr  his  mind  gentle- 
ness and  peace. 

His  doubts  concerning  the  future  exis- 
tence of  the  soul  were  at  first  mournful 
and  distressing,  for  even  in  his  darkest 
scepticism  there  would  often  appear  the 
most  anxious  longings  after  immortality. 
A  ray  of  light  would  sometimes  dissipate 
the  dread  gloom  of  annihilation,  and  dis- 
cover to  him  that  immortal  glory  which 
shall  survive  the  tomb ,  but  the  lovely 
prospect  is  now  blotted  from  his  view,  and 
he  is  sgain  thrown  into  that  wretched  state 
of  despondence  which  "dares  not  look  be- 
yond the  grave,  but  cannot  hope  for  rest 
before."  At  one  moment  he  soars  to  the 
skies  and  claims  kindred  with  angels  j  at 
the  next,  he  is  a  poor,  perishable,  reptile 
of  the  earth. 

But  Byron  is  no  longer  thus  diffident  or 
Wavering  in  his  principles.  He  is  a  con- 
firmed and  daring  sceptic  ;  arming  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  mind  to  subvert  the 
Christian  Faith;  and  toconsume  by  the  rays 
of  his  genius  that  holy  altar  at  which  the 
great  and  good  of  every  age  have  been  con- 
tent to  worship.  His  scepticism  is  not  the  re- 
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suit  of  deep  reasoning  or  metaphysical  sub 
tlety ;  but  a  bold  and  contemptuous  dogma- 
tism. It  is  not  the  disease  of  an  intellect,lost 
in  the  endless  maze  of  a  philosophical  inqui- 
ry, resting  at  last  in  doubt  and  hesitation  ; 
but  of  a  bitter,  and  savage  spirit,  writhing 
under  the  stings  and  lashes  ot  an  outtaged 
conscience,  and  at  last  retreating  for  its 
own  ease  into  the  dreary  regions  of  volun- 
tary scepticism,  then  venting  his  poisonous 
spleen  against  the  decrees  of  the  A  mighty, 
and  showing  a  most  scornful  contempt  and 
unfeeling  derision  for  every  thing  we  hold 
sacred.  We  have  before  seen  him  pining 
away  in  melancholy,  sternly  and  indignant 
ly  repelling  the  approach  of  his  fellow- 
man.  We  now  see  him  proud  even  in  de- 
solation, and  like  the  fallen  arch  angel 
raising  an  arm  of  defiance  against  the  dread 
majesty  of  his  Creator.  The  scepticism  of 
such  an  author,  or  its  baneful  influ>  nee  can 
nut  be  too  much  feared  or  deprecated.  The 
bloody  drama  of  Europe  raises  a  voice  of 
warning  loud  as  peals  of  thunder.  The 
oracles  of  such  sceptics  as  these  set  the 
world  on  flame  "nor  ceased  to  burn  till 
kingdoms  were  removed." 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  unfriendly 
traits  in  the  character  of  Lord  Byron  and 
his  poetry,  does  it  not  appear  strange  that 
we  should  read  with  so  much  avidity  an 
author  who  would  instill  into  our  minds  the 
mo?t  deadly  principles,  or  that  we  should 
so  strangely  sympathize  with  characters 
so  revolting  to  our  better  nature?  That 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  he  should 
still  be  read  with  pleasure  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human  genius. 
But  Byron  was  born  for  whatever  is  ardu- 
ous. Touched  by  his  magic  wand,  diffi- 
culties vanish  before  him ;  and  every  sub- 
ject springs  into  fresh  life  and  interest ;  for 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  and  most  terri- 
ble delineations  of  character,  there  is  al- 
ways some  redeeming  qualities  which  we 
can  but  admire — greatness  in  intellectual 
powers,  united  with  a  generous  magna- 
nimity of  soul.    His  sentiments  indeed  are 


such  as  suit  only  the  most  degr  deJ  of  be- 
ings, but  he  has  given  them  to  the  most 
exalted.  They  do  not  correspond  with  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  but  he  has  con- 
nected them  with  the  loftiest  \  owers  of 
genius.  He  has  even  availed  himself  of 
the  scepticism  of  his  heroes ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  totally  to  perish 
when  he  fell,  produced  a  fearful  strength 
in  all  his  emotions,  as  if  eternity  must  be 
contracted  into  one  moment  of  powerful  ex- 
ertion ;  and  a  mind  thus  soon  io  perish 
should  throb  with  strange  intenseness. — 
Such  qualities  we  delight  to  venerate,  al- 
though found  in  the  vilest  and  most  de- 
graded of  beings.  We  cling  to  them  as 
the  last  vestige  of  our  original  nature  in  a 
state  of  pollution — the  last  cheerful  ray  of 
a  lamp  about  to  expire  amid  surrounding 
and  frightful  darkness. 

The  connection  of  moral  depravity  with 
great  intellectual  worth  makes  the  poetry 
of  Byron  the  more  seductive  and  danger- 
ous. We  willingly  imbibe  seniiments 
which  we  should  otherwise  loathe; — we 
quaff  the  poison  deceived  by  its  dilu- 
tion with  sweets ; — we  walk  amid  the  most 
lovely  flowers  of  creation,  while  coiled  at 
their  roots  lie  concealed  the  most  deadly 
vipers. 

Had  he  devoted  his  talents  to  virtue  and 
religion,  how  noble  would  have  been  the 
subject!  how  immortal  his  song!  To  the 
latest  posterity  we  should  have  resorted  to 
them  as  a  fountain  of  light  and  life.  The 
full  blaze  of  divine  inspiration  wjuld  burst 
afresh  upon  our  vision  and  our  gaze  would 
be  ravished  by  the  glory  which  illumes  a 
world  concealed  from  our  sight  by  the 
darkness  of  futurity.  But  By  ion  is  lost — 
worse  than  lost  to  the  moral  world.  The 
pander  of  vice  and  the  blasphemer  of  re- 
ligion has  thrown  around  corruption  and 
worthlessness  all  the  attractive  graces  of 
composition,  and  the  enchanting  embelish- 
ment  of  fancy.  These  monuments  of  ge- 
nius can  not  perish.  They  must  descend 
to  posterity  with  all  their  poisonous  influ- 
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ence.  The  name  of  Byron  is  indeed  im- 
mortal, but  it  is  a  fearful  immortality.  It 
is  not  that  sweet  remembrance  which  rests 
upon  the  grave  of  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind and  enshrines  hisnamein  theircease- 
less  benedictions,  but  that  fearful  horror 
which  haunls  the  abode  of  evil  spirits, 
which  calls  forth  the  condemnation  of  the 


good  and  the  better  execration  of  the  emaci- 
ated victims  of  torment  against  their  ac- 
cursed destroyer.  Who  does  n«t  mourn 
over  the  catastrophe  r  f  such  a  mind  ?  Who 
can  behold  unmoved  the  prodigal  gifts  of 
nature,  fortune  and  fame  thus  turned  to  bit- 
terness and  woe  to  man  1  "If  angels  weep 
it  is  at  such  a  sight." 


LIFE- 


Long  ago  there  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
ignorance  and  indigence  a  thoughtless 
youth  ;  whose  years  were  few,  whose  ex- 
periences were  few,  and  who  giving  no 
care  to  the  issues  of  the  future,  rioted  in 
the  emasculating  frivolities  and  gayeties 
of  the  present.  But  moments  of  sober  re- 
flection will  thrust  themselves  upon  the 
most  unthinking ;  repelled,  rejected,  as 
often  as  they  may  be,  they  will  return  up- 
on him  with  increased  and  increasing  im- 
portunity. And  it  came  to  pass  th;it  the 
youth  paused  in  the  dizzy  circle  he  was 
treading;  and,  with  earnest  intensity,  he 
closely  scrutinized  everything  around  him 
and  above. 

High  mountains  reared  their  majestic 
forms  around  the  valley,  flinging  their  gloo- 
my shadows  upon  it,  and  upon  all  therein — 
enveloping  all.  Rugged  and  difficult  of 
ascent,  their  summits  pierced  the  clouds, 
and,  far  ahove,  were  encircled  with  a 
crown  of  light.  Upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  resplendent  with  the  glories  of 
the  light,  were  temples — each  with  an  at- 
tendant priestess.  And  of  the  priestesses 
some  bore  opened  purses  in  their  hands, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  immense  coffers) 
whose  external  splendour  was  significant 
of  the  treasurers  they  contained.  And 
some  bore  trumpets  of  sonorous  metal,  and 
indestructible  scrolls  upon  which  names 
were  inscribed,  shining  gloriously  in  the 
circumambient  halo. 

And  the  valley  seemed  the  bed  of  a  sea ; 


and  the  inhabitants  waves  of  a  sea  forever 
in  unrest.  The  gloom  of  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  weighed  heavily  upon  all 
in  the  valley  ;  all  wished  to  escape  to  the 
light  and  its  higher  joys  ;  «ind  like  waves 
against  the  shore,  beat  the  eternal  rush, 
recoil,  and  rush  of  the  people  against 
the  base  of  the  circumscriptive  mountains. 
But  few  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
base  ;  and  as  each  mountain  gradually  less- 
ened to  its  apex,  so  did  the  number  of  the 
climbers  upon  its  declivity. 

The  refluent  tide  of  disappointed  men, 
murmured  its  complaints  against  Fortune, 
Fate,  unkind  stars,  and  unpropitious  circum- 
stances. But  the  youth  saw  the  self-de- 
ception of  these  persons,  and  that  they 
made  not  that  careful  introspection  which 
would  have  revealed,  that  the  causes  of 
their  failure  existed  and  originated  within 
themselves.  As  well  might  the  eagle  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  his  soaring  instincts  by 
means  of  leaden  wings,  as  they  to  essay 
the  mountain  heights  encumbered  with 
weaknesses,  acquired  and  inherent,  and 
with  habits  which  strongly  gravitated  to 
the  centre  of  the  valley. 

"Some  mounted  with  the  impetus  of  vic- 
tory for  a  time  ;  and  then,  despairing  at 
difficulties  which  the  next  well-directed 
effort  would  have  overcome,  stopped  and 
fell.  Some,  indulging  in  practices  which 
in  their  very  essence  were  of  a  debasing 
character,  struggled  ineffectually  to  main- 
tain a  footing,  in   a  higher  atmosphere, 
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where  every  indulgence  was  a  retrogres- 
sion. The  impetuous  hotspurs  in  their 
rash  haste  planted  their  feet  unfirmly,  or 
grasped  too  confidently!  on  slightly  rooted 
bushes,  which  giving  way,  they  were  pre- 
cipitated down  the  descent— sad  instances 
of  that  vaulting  ambition  which  overleaps 
itself.  But  others — men,  indeed — with 
concentrated  energy  pushed  upward,  dis- 
carding everything  vicious  which  tended 
to  the  vale,  and  with  self-poised  intellect 
detecting  quickly,  and  quickly  seizing 
every  point  of 'vantage.  These  trembled 
not  at  difficulties ;  and  repulse  taught  them 
the  way  to  victory.  And  the  light  of  the 
mountains,  the  glory,  and  the  treasures, 
were  their  reward. 

The  light  upon  the  mountains  was  grad- 
uated from  the  midnight  darkness  of  the 
valley,  to  the  ineffable  splendour  of  the 
summits.  And  the  priestesses  could  not 
see  the  multitude  in  the  overshadowed 
valley  ;  but  as  the  climbers  gradually  rose 
into  the  light,  the  priestesses  saw  them 
and  showered  their  gifts. 

Rank  and  power  and  gold,  and  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  and  precious  stones,  fell 
from  impartial  hands  upon  the  persevering 
men  according  to  their  merits.  And  the 
light,  and  the  smiles  of  the  priestesses, 
made  heaven  in  the  hearts  of  the  victorious. 
Some  as  they  emerged  from  the  darkness, 
were  announced  through  the  sonorous 
trumpets  to  all  upon  the  mountains,  to  the 
heavens  and  to  the  vale.  At  each  success, 
ive  height  still  louder  was  the  shouting  of 
their  names  :  till  the  admiring  multitude 
in  the  valley  caught  it,  and  swelled  it  back 
upward  with  their  countless  voices;  till 
those  above  them  and  below  upon  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  in  responsive  sympathy 
poured  their  very  souls  into  the  tide  of 
glory  which  up  bore  the  names.  And,  as 
each  of  the  successful  few  inscribed  his 
name  upon  the  indestructible  scrolls  and 
was  inducted  into  the  temple  by  the  attend- 
ant priestess, — in  an  eternal  strain  his 
name  was  poured  by  the  trumpets  upon  the 


air,  till  the  valley  and  all  its  plains,  the 
heavens,  the  mountains  with  all  their  crags 
and  caverns,  and  echoing  and  re-echoing 
with  the  grandn  ss  of  the  sound.  And 
the  men  were  as  gods. 

The  youth  saw  all  these  things,  and 
heard  the  applauding  shouts.  The  sights 
and  sounds  were  forever  with  him,  as  the 
air  :  and  high  aspirations,  eager  yearnings, 
boundless  as  his  soul,  now  filled  it.  Awake 
he  longed  to  tread  the  shining  mountain 
tops,  and  have  the  music  of  his  fame,  like 
some  grand  symphony  from  the  skies,  peal- 
ing around  him.  In  the  dreams  of  the 
night,  with  the  daring  and  muscle  of  the 
sure-fooled  chamois,  he  leaped  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  with  the  indomitable  energy 
of  a  Hannibal  conquered  all  the  terrors  of 
the  surrounding  Alps,  till  the  light  about 
him,  and  the  glory  and  the  shouts,  pro- 
claimed him  victor  of  the  top  and  all  be- 
low. But,  slippery  are  the  footholds  of  a 
vision :  he  would  awake  and  fall, — and 
the  shock  was  as  of  a  fall  from  the  zenith 
to  the  nadir. 

Questioning  himself:  Was  he  ever  to 
be  thus,  moving  in  the  gloom  of  the  valley 
with  those  beasts,  and  that  humanity, 
which  perish  and  are  forgotten  1  Were 
the  energies  of  his  nature  to  be  dissipated 
by  vain  wishing,  in  achieving  nothing  1 
Were  the  deathless  desires  of  his  sou!  to  be 
repressed  forever  by  any  concurience  of 
antagonistic  circumstances?  He  knew 
that  for  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  that 
man  was  most  fit  whose  constitution  was 
strong,  whose  limbs  weTe  perfectly  sound, 
whose  every  organ  performed  its  proper 
functions  regularly  and  with  ease,  and  who 
had  that  fixedness  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, and  that  strength  of  energy,  so  neces- 
sary in  the  attainment  of  any  object.  But 
a  broken  coustitution,  with  proper  care, 
might  be  restored  ;  a  fractured  limb  would 
ao-ain  reknit ;  and  if  any  object  did  not  in- 
spire the  energy  to  attain  it,  either  it  was 
unworthy  of  us,  or  we  of  it.  Where  was 
the  perfect  man  ?    Yet  the  revolving  years 
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had  accumulated  a  ciowd  of  men  upon  the 
mountains.  And  how  many  of  them,  de- 
fective in  everythi  g  else,  had  supplied 
their  deficiences  by  the  omnipotence  of 
will!  Ihe  men  were  there  :  ai.d  no  son 
of  woman  was  ever  born  upon  the  moun- 
tains. All,  like  the  very  mountains  them- 
selves, sprung  from  the  valley  and  its 
gloom. 

Hark  !  From  the  elevated  Edens  some 
bird  had  warbled  in  its  most  dulcet  cadences, 

"  The  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  names  sublime," 

and  the  faint  echo  from  the  young  man's 
heart,  was  "lean  make  my  name  sub- 
lime!" Then  why  not  do  it?  Within 
that  sea  forever  in  unrest,  "  full  many  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene  "  was  broken, 
dimmed,  and  lost.  Andlikeenchantment, 
responsive  to  his  thought,  a  mournful 
melody  swept  down  the  mountain  side: 

"  How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  past  by, 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart, 
In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care  ! 
How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compelled 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail ! 
How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken, 
Those  mighty  spheres  which  gem  infinity, 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  fixed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town!" 

Sunken  treasures — buried  talents !  And 
should  he  to  whom  little  is  entrusted — 
who  has  only  one  talent — hide  it  in  the 
earth  ?  The  answer  came  from  above  the 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

Before  the  unmatched  grandeur  of  one 
whose  name  lived  eternal  upon  the  air, 
the   youth  "quailed  iu    his   insignificance. 


But  the  closet  examin  ition  failed  to  detect 
in  him,  anything  more  th^n  man.  The 
difference — one  had  conquered  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  ascent, — the  other  had  them 
yet  before  him.  And  what  at  first  threw 
the  shadow  oi  despair  upon  him,  became  a 
grand  exemplar,  inspiring  confidence  to 
his  laboring  spirit.  Again,  like  the  magic 
of  some  fabled  castle,  there  fluated  in  his 
ear  a  heavenly  harmi  ny,  confirmatory, 
and  in  unison,  with  the  essence  of  his  feel- 
ings: 
"  Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through  the 

filth      ■ 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life, 
Pining  with  famine,  swollen  with  luxury, 
Blu  ting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense 
With  narrow  schemingsan  I  unworthy  cares, 
Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crime, 
To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  soul, — 
Might  intitate  and  equal." 
For    a    moment — that    moment,    upon 
whose  decision  hang  the  destinies  of  all — 
the  youth  stood   wrapped   in  the  strangest 
dubitation.     The  evidence  was  before  him, 
and  that  awful  moment  was  to  evolve  the 
judgment.      He    turned   his   face  toward 
the  mountains;  and  the  men  upon  them, 
and  priestesses  of  the  temples,  seemed  to 
beckon  him — and  the  light  upon  the  moun- 
tains was  a  smile  of  invitation.     The  dif- 
ficulties shrank  before  his  steadfast  gaze. 
Everything  around,  beneath,  above,  within 
him,  urged  with  an  eloquence  that  could 
not   be   withstood,  ''  Tr;<T     And.    while 
all  that  heard  applauded,  the  clear  xe^pdnge 
of  his  determination,  as  he  rushed  forward 
shaking  the  trammels   o!   h£s  weaknesses 
from    him   as   dewthtyjjs    from    (he    ii-;'s 
mane,  was,  u I ui'i  ■"  f  K;.Mj,. 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  enhances  the  glory  J  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  belongs  alike 
and  republicanism  of  our  country  so  much,  to  all;  and  yet  no  other  right  of  such  great 
or  inspires  its  citizens  with  a  more  pro-  value  is  more  neglected  or  abused.  If, 
found  veneration  for  the  Government  than  ( however,  some  men  employ  their  votes  as 
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articles  of  merchandise ; — or  if  some  aspi- 
rants to  office  are  more  solicitous  for  the 
honors  and  emoluments  thereof,  than  for 
the  weal  of  the  country  ; — or  if  partizans 
sometimes  brandish  indecent  epithets  at 
each  other  ; — it  is,  even  then,  impor  ant, 
universal  suffrage  should  not  only  exist, 
but  thai  every  man  should  acquire  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  vote  to  sustain  any 
measures  which  he  honestly  believes 
would  promote  the  public  welfare,  or  to 
withhold  any  which  are  impolitic. 

To  those  who  profess  to  be  disgusted  at 
the  "ridculous  slang"  so  prevalent  in  our 
political  campaigns  ;  and  are  careless  about 
voting,  or  interesting  themselves  in  politics 
— to  those  who  deem  politics  too  corrupt  to 
"dabble"  their  unsullied  hands  into;  and 
are  disposed  to  let  the  Government  take 
care  of  itself — we  would  say  that  to  devote 
some  time  to  the  study  of  the  Constitution 
and  Political  Economy,  and  to  vote,  are 
no  less  dear  rights  than  important  duties 
It  is  truly  to  be  lamented  that  many  aspi- 
rants to  office  are  only  seekers  of  the 
"loaves  and  fishes"  of  the  land  ;  but  this, 
rather  than  disgust  us,  urges  stronger  up- 
on us  the  great  necessity  of  employing  our 
suffrages  and  influence  against  such  men, 
in  favor  of  the  honest  statesman.  Not  to 
"run-mad  politicians,"  but  to  honest,  man 
ly  citizens  our  federal  con-titution — the 
palladium  of  our  republican  rights — ap- 
peals for  its  preservation  and  power. 

Each  member  of  this  Government  is  a 
citizen — an  inhabitant  of  a  country  that  is 
governed  by  one  general  constitution — he 
shares  in  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
spring  from  this  compact,  and  is  bound  to 
discharge  certain  obligations  as  his  con'ri- 
bution  to  the  common  weal.  Hence  spring 
our  duties  as  citizens.  If  there  exists  a 
public  evil,  or  there  is  needed  a  public 
good,  eoery  man  is,  to  a  degree,  responsi- 
ble if  that  evil  remains  or  that  good  be 
withheld.  Then  is  it  not  our  duty  to  pay 
a  proper  regard  to  our  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges 1      Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 


live  in  a  republic — that  we  are  subjects  of 
a  Government  which  depends  for  its  char- 
acter upon  popular  action,  and  if  those 
privileges  which  make  up  that  popular 
action  be  neglected,  our  Government  exists 
only  in  name,  while  in  essence  it  is  an 
oligarchy;  and  the  interests  of  the  many 
will  be  controlled  by  a  few.  When,  there- 
fore, men  fail  to  exercise  those  privileges 
they  not  only  sacrifice  their  own  interests, 
but  help  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others, 
and  of  the  nation.  Every  good  republican 
feels  as  if  the  vital  interests  of  his  country 
defended  upon  him  alone,  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. It  is  a  dangerous  fallacy  for  men 
to  neglect  their  suffrages.  Let  no  man  ever 
consent  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  private 
interests  and  none  to  public  matters;  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  one  is  not  un- 
frequently  effected  by  the  other. 

We  must  fight  for  the  rights  of  our 
country  and  devote  &  portion  of  our  labor 
to  the  support  of  the  Government — does  it 
not  equally  devolve  upon  us  to  learn 
enough  about  our  country's  rights,  to 
know  when  they  are  trespassed  upon  by 
other  nations — enough  about  Political 
Economy,  to  know  when  the  public  funds 
are  properly  employed  ? 

If  we  abandon  politics  because  party 
spirit  often  leads  men  into  extremes,  might 
we  not,  for  the  same  reason,  abandon  all 
sects  of  religion?  Are  not  bitter  feelings 
also  frequently  indulged  in  theological  con- 
troversies 1 

We  would  not  be  construed  as  wishing 
to  encourage  excessive  party  zeal ;  but  we 
do  contend  that  men  may,  and  should  form 
opinions  and  take  grounds  without  being 
carried  away  beyond  all  reason,  in  the 
vortex  of  popular  excitement.  The  politi- 
cal aspect  of  our  country  is  now  frightfully 
ominous.  The  Constitution  is  on  the 
point  of  being  polluted  by  the  fanatic — 
the  Union  on  the  verge  of  destruction — 
and  the  Confederacy  about  to  be  plunged 
into  anarchy  and  ruins!  This  calls  loudly 
upon  the  coming  generation  to  take  a  more 
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manly  and  dignified  stand  in  the  great  po- 
litical arena  ;  and  give  to  our  republican 
rights  a  character  which  will  render  them 
less  the  scoff  of  the  monarchist.  Let  us 
abolish  sectionalism,  harmonize  over  the 
Constitution  and  resolve  that, 

Una  Spes  unaquo  Salus, 
Omnibus  erit. 

How  small  seems  to  be  the  value  set 
upon  the  Union  now!  The  cry  of  dis- 
union is  as  familiar  as  "  house-hold 
words" — but  let  it  be  dissolved  !  Then 
men   will   curse    their   folly,    and  vain- 


ly strive  to  recover   what  they  have  dis- 

troyed  with   their  own   hands,  alas !  for 

ever.      Yea,  what  a  great  blessing  will 

have  taken  wings ! 

"Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish  half  con- 

ceal'd, 
'Til  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded  shine  with  azure,  green,  and  gold, 
How  blessings   brighten   as  they   take  their 

Then  let  each  of  us  always  be  found  at 
the  Ballot-box,  striving  to  prevent  this 
dreadful  calamity  which  now  menaces  us, 
and  to  promote  our  national  felicity. 

Millwood,  Fla.  OLA. 
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Softly  over  dewy  dell, 

Bringing  beauty  to  the  bowers, 
By  sparkling  fount,  by  silvery  well, 

Where  through  the  cheerless  wintry  hours, 
The  fair,  the  beauteous  flowerets  kept 

Their  vigils  'neath  the  virgin  snow, 
And  for  the  spring's  return  wept, 

Unheeded  by  their  Northern  foe; 
The  voice,  the  welcome  voice  of  Spring, 

Comes  back  with  fairy  whispering! 
Now  when  steals  the  ruddy  hours, 

When  twilight  smiles  above  the  lea, 
And  silently  distils  the  dew, 

In  pensile  globules  crystal  blue, 
I  love  to  ramble  through  the  bowers, 

Whose  budding  beauty  speaks  to  me; 
Sppaks  to  me  with  odourous  voice, 

Whose  burden  is  "Rejoice!  Rejoice!" 
I  love  to  steal  an  hour  away, 

From  dusty  tomes,  and  busy  men,. 
And  loiter  where  the  lillies  lie — 

Lillies  whi'e  as  Jura's  snow — 
'Pon  streamlet  bright  as  woman's  eye, 

Or  where  the  perfumed  violets  grow, 
And  watch  the  sunset's  rainbow  my 

Tremble  throuah  she  silent  glen! 
Oh  !  then  life's  loveliness  appears, 

When  prophet  Hope  smiles  thro'  her  tears, 
Sweet  season  !   "thy  quality  is  not  strain'd," 

It  falleth  like  mercy  everywhere, 
Not  alone  in  the  woods  is  thy  gladness  glean'd, 

Thy  smiles  illume  the  home  of  care. 
In  the  crowd'd  city's  darkling  gloom, 

By  the  lowly  couch  in  the  narrow  cell, 
Where  poverty  sighs  for  her  home — the  tomb  I 
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The  proud-man's  curse  her  funeral  knell ! 
Even  there,  thou  season,  of  heavenly  love, 

Thy  whispering  ga'es  fresh  perfurh'd  from  the  grove, 
Steal  softly  in  through  the  broken  pane, 

And  kiss  the  pale  brow  and  soothe  ils  pain. 
And  gently  part  those  tresses  fair. 

That  long  hath  shaded  a  brow  of  care. 
They  whisper  of  fountains  far  down  in  a  glen, 

Of  violets  unknown  lo  the  haunts  of  men, 
Of  buttercups  beaming,  of  scent  of  wild  thyme, 

Of  the  pensile  bells  of  the  Jessamine, 
Of  music  attuned  to  a  heavenly  lay 

That  gladden  the  welkin  the  live  Jong  day. 

Sweet  fancies  then  crowd  the  sufferer's  brain, 

In  quietless  years,  she's  a  girl  again ! 

And  she  hie's  her  away  to  the  shady  del]-, 

Where  the  Columbine  creeps  round  the  bubbling  well. 

Where  the  crocus  delights  to  glance  in  the  s'ream,  - 

And  the  strawberry  hides  from  the  amourous  beam, 

Where  the  astral  flower  the  primrose  pale, 

And  the  hyacinth's  clustering  flowerets  blue, 
Which  tremble  like  gossamer-gems  in  the  gale 

Enamel  the  moss  with  their  beautiful  hue ! 
Now  she  thinks  of  her  home  in  youth's  gay  spring, 

And  hears  the  voices  she  loved  so  well, 
While  high  o'er  the  cottage  the  sky  larks  sing, 

Her  own  native  cot  moss  grown  in  the  dell! 
And  she  quaffs  the  delicious  cup  once  more, 
And  is  young  and  gay  as  she  was  before ! 
She  will  thank  thee,  spring,  for  the  beautiful  dream. 
Which  banish'd  her  gloom  with  so  lovely  a  beam, 
A  beam  from  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  fills  her  soul  with  its  holiest  rays ! 

Season  of  love !     Hail  beautiful  spring, 

Dear  annual  visitant  of  our  sphere, 
Thy  g1  owing  beauties  ever  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  to  glad  life's  way-farer. 
To  thy  soft  sweet  kis«,  the  good  old  man — 

Wrinkled  and  curved  though  now  he  be — 
Beais  his  brow;  and  feels  thy  balm 

Soft  trembling  o'er  his  memory  : 
And  he  sighs  for  the  time  when  in  boyish  glee, 

He  welcomed  the  glow  of  thy  minstrelsy. 
O  who  does  not  welcome  thy  life  giving  beam, 
Sweet  season  of  song,  of  sunshine  serene? 
To  the  old,  to  the  young,  to  the  bond,  to  the  free, 
To  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  (he  grave  and  the  gay, 
Thy  trembling  zephyrs  which  float  o'er  the  grove- 
Come  laden  with  perfume,  and  whispering  of  love  ! 
Immortality's  type!  Hail  beautiful  Spring! 

Thou  comest  with  beauty  as  fresh  as  the  hour, 
When  first  over  Eden  with  ambrosial  wing, 

The  day-god  did  waft  thee  to  Eve's  gentle  bower, 
'Twas  there,  from  life's  fountain  pure  fed  from  above, 
Thy  mission  began  soft  season  of  love ! 
Orance  Grove,  N.  C,  March,  1856.  1VANNOVA. 
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RATIONALISM. 


The  America?!  press  is  a  powerful  vehicle 
of  communication  and  information.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  our  political  institutions 
and  commercial  intercourse,  and  hence  its 
influence  is  unlimited.  But  in  a  literary 
and  philosophical  point  of  view  American 
papers  fail  to  answer  their  object  in  in- 
structing and  elevating  the  masses.  In  fact 
when  the  news  of  the  day  has  been  an- 
nounced, sage  predictions  made  of  the 
future,  political  friends  lauded  and  oppo- 
nents censured,  the|speeches  of  both  pub- 
lished or  commented  upon,  prices  current 
and  exchanges  reported,  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  barely  mentioned,  the 
books  left  on  the  Editors  table  named, 
the  whole  seasoned  with  intersperced 
anecdotes  and  puns,  the  Editor  with  self- 
complacency  lolls  off  in  his  easy  chair, 
and  here  the  mission  of  the  press  is  imag- 
ined to  end.  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  vocation  of  the  press  is  more 
extensive,  higher  and  nobler,  and  ought  to 
be  so.  The  welfare  of  the  masses  demands 
the  discussion  of  questions  and  the  elucid- 
ation of  truths  both  ethical  and  philoso- 
phical ;  those  great  truths  which  underlie 
human  nature  ;  upon  which  human  con- 
duct rests,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
alone  man  can  develop  himself  and  work 
out  his  highest  good  or  destiny.  These 
are  the  monopoly  of  the  few,  who  have  the 
means  of  purchasing  and  the  leisure  time 
for  reading  and  studying  the  books  which 
contain  them.  It  devolves  upon  the  press 
to  make  these  the  property  of  all,  and  un- 
til this  has  been  dene,  it  will  have  but 
partly  accomplished  its  end,  in  neglecting 
to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  masSes,  for 
which  its  extensive  circulation  peculiarly 
adapts  it.  Newspapers  are  daily  read  by 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  their 
form  is  popular  and  attractive,  their  con- 


tents discussed,  quoted  and  long  remem- 
bered. What  a  powerful  medium  in  the 
hands  of  a  thinker  and  scholar  ?  what  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  to  one  desiring  to 
benefit  his  age  ?  ' 

Will  any  one  say  that  it  would  not  suit 
the  taste  of  the  readers  nor  promote  the 
interest  of  the  paper  to  devote  a  portion 
of  its  columns  to  the  exposition  of  ethical 
and  philosophical  truth  ?  We  would  ask, 
what  has  vitiated  the  taste  of  its  readers 
but  the  press  ?  and  what  but  the  press 
can  elevate  its  standard  ?  And  has  not 
the  country  men  who  can  appreciate  such 
discussions,  whose  wants  have  never  been 
gratified  by  the  literature  of  the  day  and 
who  would  gladly  encourage  such  efforts 
of  an  Editor.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried,  and  with  encouraging  success.  A 
few  foreigners  once  clubbed  together  to 
print  for  their  own  gratification  a  small 
weekly  in  St.  Louis  and  selected  one  of 
their  number  as  Editor.  They  were  for- 
tunate in  having  among  them  a  thinker,  a 
scholar  and  a  writer,  to  whose  eminent 
ability,  the  paper  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  owes  its  success.  He  took  a  bold 
and  independent  course,  and  leaving  both 
telegraphic  news  and  political  declamation 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  began  to 
elucidate  principles  of  a  paramount  con- 
cern and  truths  of  a  more  elevated  nature, 
than  those  which  seem  at  present  to  be 
the  almost  universal  and  exclusive  sub- 
jects of  reflection  for  the  American  mind. 
His  study  was  to  be  man  morally  and  in- 
tellectually. His  aim  was  the  enlighten- 
ment of  man  by  unfolding  the  nature  of 
his  mind.  This  his  striking  and  eloquent 
manner  made  a  fascinating  and  attractive 
study  for  his  readers,  and  his  editorials 
were  awaited  with  anticipation,  eagerly 
read,  copied  and  admired.  As  a  spegimen 
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we  have  translated  one  of  these  short  es- 
says, which  we  hope  has  not  in  losing  his 
beautiful  and  attractive  language,  lost  too 
much  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  Mag- 
azine. 

"  RATIONALISM. 

"  As  soon  as  unshackled  reason  inter- 
vened in  the  government  of  human  affairs, 
a  cry  of  alarm  and  indignation  was  heard 
from  the  defenders  of  the  dogma  of  auth- 
ority. Were  not  all  creeds  attacked  ?  Was 
not  religion  going  to  perish  ?  Was  not  so- 
ciety sapped  at  its  base  ?  It  is  true  that  all 
creeds  were  visibly  becoming  transformed, 
that  the  ancient  social  order  was  in  danger 
of  being  overturned,  and  that  the  religion 
of  the  first  ages  was  threatened  with  the 
same  danger. 

How  did  reason  set  about  producing 
such  stupendous  changes  ?  It  was  by 
means  of  one  simple  question  that  she  has 
revolutionized  the  world.  Of  each  dogma 
she  has  asked,  whence  it  came,  and  what 
it  meant.  Under  the  equivocation  and 
ambiguity  of  the  responses  it  detected 
and  exposed  error  or  imposture,  slavery 
or  oppression  and  bade  the  mind  :  Be  free. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  mythological  fictions 
of  Greece  had  disappeared  like  ice  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  scaffold- 
ing of  ancient  civilization  had  crumbled 
upon  itself.  Thus  it  is  too  that  theology 
has  seen  its  prestige  vanish  under  the 
scrutinizing  gaze  of  science ;  that  it  has 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vindicat- 
ing its  creeds,  of  explaining  its  mysteries, 
of  palliating  its  mistakes ;  that  abuses 
disappear  with  the  false  doctrines  which 
afforded  them  a  pretext ;  that  tyrannjr  of 
conscience  organized  under  the  name  of 
Church,  and  monopoly  of  interests  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  State,  totter  and 
threaten  ruin,  since  they  no  longer  rely 
on  the  blind  credulity  and  servile  vener- 
ation of  the  masses. 

But  after  all  if  we  admit  the  right  of 
reason  to  question  every  thing,  what 
principle  will  be  able  to  resist  her  ?   Will 


not  truth  yield  as  well  as  error?  Shall 
we  not  regret  prejudices  (prejuje's)  which 
at  least  secured  order?  Is  not  the  absence 
of  religion  the  greatest  of  evils  ?  And 
who  does  hot  prefer  an  orderly  despotism 
to  an  abyss  of  anarchy  ? 

Men  call  into  questions  the  right  of  rea- 
son to  make  inquiries.  But  that  recrimin- 
ation is  perfectly  idle.  If  these  questions 
are  the  cause  of  all  evil,  let  authority  then 
suppress  them  or  drive  them  back  into 
the  mind,  which  dares  to  rp1-oOse  them. 
Let  it  prevent  them  from  _gohg  forth,  if 
it  can  ;  and  if  it  cannot  of  what  avail  is  it  ? 
If  it  djes  not  impose  silence  upon  reason, 
this  is  because  it  is  powerless, — it  is  van- 
quished. This  it  will  not  acknowledge, 
entertaining  an  increasing  hope  that  rea- 
son will  perish  in  her  triumph.  Let  us 
see  then  what  are  the  dangers  of  this  vic- 
tory ;  what  is  that  abyss,  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  and  to  which  liberty  is 
hurrying  us  irresistibly. 

When  reason,  still  timid,  made  trial  of 
her  strength  in  the  domain  of  the  physical 
sciences,  she  interrogated  the  mysterious 
powers  of  the  external  world  as  later  she 
was  1o  interrogate  the  depositories  of 
social  povvcr  and  religious  authority. 
Then  as  well  as  now,  this  curiosity  was 
impious  and  such  questions  anarchical, 
since  they  were  to  overthrow  completely 
a. certain  order  of  ideas,  destroy  the  sup- 
erstitions of  ignorance  and  liberate  man 
from  the  tyranny  of  nature.  We  see  dis- 
tinctly now  the  result  of  this  her  first 
temerity.  The  thick  clouds  before  envelop- 
ing the  mind  vanish.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  threatened  to  crush  us  are  unveiled 
and  turned  to  our  advantage.  The  organ- 
ization of  worlds  is  disclosed,  man  is  no 
longer  confined  in  a  dungeon  at  the  centre 
of  the  Universe ;  he  sails,  without  fear, 
with  the  compass -of  science,  on  the  ocean 
of  infinity. 

Victorious  over  matter,  reason  felt  her 
power  and  learned  that  she  ought  to  push 
her  conquests  further.    After  having  sub- 
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jected  to  her  scrutiny  the  eternal  laws  of 
creation,  could  she  arrest  her  steps  before 
the  assumed  mystery  and  artificial  majesty 
of  human  laws  ?  She  has  done  justice  to 
this  majesty  and  darkness.  She  has  met 
boldly  the  idol  of  royality,  which  embrac- 
ed within  itself  or  protected  with  its  thick 
shade  all  the  pretensions  of  selfishness, 
all  violence  and  every  social  infamy.  She 
has  despoiled  royalty  of  its  purple  and 
.tinsel ,  sfajfi  has  exposed  it  before  the  eyes 
of  men  i  its  revoxti iife  nakedness.  She 
has  denia  iWL  o£  *bfJu«,  whether  they 
would  an}  more  bei.d.  the  knee  to  so  vain 
an  idol.  Two  great  voices  have  been 
heard,  the  voice  of  America  and  the  voice 
of  France,  protesting  against  such  degrad- 
ation. Both  have  proclaimed  the  govern- 
ment of  reasori  under  the  name  of  repub- 
lic. America  has  undertaken  to  give  this 
new  political  law  the  sanction  of  experi- 
ence. France  hindered  in  her  efforts  by 
the  conspiracy  of  all  powers  and  all  privi- 
leges has  yielded  once  more  to  monarch- 
ical violence,  but  she  has  at  least  blazen- 
ed  forthvto  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  pur- 
est ray  of  democratic  truth  and  universal 
justice. 

Behold  then  the  fruit  of  this  new  and 
andacious  attempt  of  reason,  of  her  inter- 
vention in  the  social  world :  the  Republic ! 
The  republic,  that  is  to  say  the  abolition 
of  arbitrary  rule,  of  castes  and  privileges ; 
equality  of  rights  and  liberty  for  all.  But 
that  is  as  yet  only  a  promise. 

The  principle  is  laid  down,  it  remains 
for  us  to  draw  the  consequences.  To 
advance  towards  the  glorious  prospect, 
which  unfolds  itself  before  reason,  she 
must  know  all  her  resources  and  have  no 
doubt  of  her  power.  She  must  question 
whatever  bears  the  name  of  authority ; 
she  must  explore,  whatever  is  called  my- 
stery ;  she  must  put  to  the  infinite  itself 
that  formiable  question  which  prostrates 
every  barrier  and  all  despotisms.  It  is 
there  that  she  hesitates  still.  She  has  never 
yet  completed  this  final  test.    She  has  in- 


deed snatched  some  shreds  from  the  veil 
which  covers  the  infinite.  She  has  indeed 
lacerated  the  dogmas  and  creeds,  in  which 
men  pretended  to  confine  it.  She  has  in- 
deed harassed  all  the  religious  authorities, 
which  claim  its  guardianship  and  mono- 
poly, but  she  has  never  yet  encountered 
resolutely  and  on  her  own  account,  with- 
out restraint  and  without  reserve,  the 
problem  of  the  absolute.  Almost  invaria- 
bly has  she  ended  by  compromising  with 
some  book  or  some  church.  At  times  she 
has  attempted  the  denial  of  the  absolute 
and  the  infinite.  Often  in  fine  has  she 
voluntarily  limited  her  sphere  of  activity; 
she  has  traced  a  circle  beyond  which  her 
gaze  was  not  to  extend. 

But  she  can  no  more  cease  to  search 
and  act  than  she  can  cease  to  exist.  It  is 
no  more  in  her  power  to  deny  her  rights 
and  sovereignity  than  to  renounce  her 
nature,  and  her  existence.  She  may  pro- 
crastinate, she  may  be  long  preparing  her 
course  and  method,  but  she  must  advance, 
and  when  she  has  escaped  bondage,  she 
can  never  relapse.  She  may  choose  her 
language,  but  speak,  she  must.  She  may 
question  one  authority  or  another,  but  as 
long  as  there  shall  remain  one  imposture 
in  the  world,  she  is  bound  to  silence  and 
overthrow  it.  And  when  she  sees  no 
longer  any  thing  above  her  power,  when 
she,  extends  her  legitimate  dominion  over 
the  mind,  she  must  then  interrogate  her- 
self. It  is  then  only,  it  is  within  herself 
that  she  will  find  the  true  infinite ;  there 
is  the  only  mystery  to  be  explained,  there 
is  the  only  religion,  there  alone  is  reality. 
Every  thing  that  she  sees  without  ns  but 
a  looming,  a  reflection  of  that  essence 
within.  The  powers  that  she  adored  here- 
tofore were  only  the  dreams  of  her  in- 
fancy, the  phantoms  of  her  first  and  im- 
perfect conceptions.  All  that  she  has  ac- 
complished up  to  the  present  time  is  only 
the  preparatory  labor  of  dispelling  and 
dissipating  the  shades,  which  separate 
her  from  herself  or  from  absolute  truth. 
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Now  then  has  the  time  come  for  her  to 
put  the  decisive  question.  The  response 
which  she  expects,  that  is  to  say  the 
science  of  herself  or  rationalism  must  be 
her    decisive    triumph.       The    triumph 


which  secures  her  other  conquests,  conse- 
crates her  mdependence,and  permits  her  to 
follow  in  peace  her  endless  development.'' 
(Translated  from  the  French  of  La  Re- 
vere de  l'Ouest,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


CHILI'S  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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LESSON  III. 
Gov.    White — Virginia  Dare — Croatan. 

1.  A  few  days  after  Governor  Lane  left 
Roanoke,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  vessel 
arrived  from  England,  loaded  with  provi- 
sions for  the  colony.  Being  unable  to  find 
them,  the  vessel  returned  to  England. 

2.  A  fortnight  after  that  ve  sel  sailed 
from  England,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  left 
England,  with  three  ships.  When  he 
reached  Roanoke,  he  could  find  nothing  of 
the  colony  or  the  vessel  which  had  sailed 
just  before  him.  Grenville  sailed  up  the 
neighboring  sounds  and  rivers,  in  search  of 
Lane  and  his  men,  but  could  not  find  them. 
He  then  left  fifty  men  on  Roanoke  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

3.  In  the  year  1587,  a  colony  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  persons,  under  Gov- 
ornor  John  White,  sailed  from  England. 
They  reached  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  22d 
of  July.  They  then  went  to  Roanoke 
Island,  to  join  the  colony  left  there  by 
Grenville,  the  year  before.  But  they  could 
find  nothing- of  them,  except  the  dead  body 
of  a  man  killed  by  the  Indians. 

4.  Gov.  White  settled  on  the  north  end 
of  Roanoke.  After  finishing  his  houses, 
he  sent  a  party  under  Captain  Strafford,  in 
search  of  the  fifty  men,  left  by  Grenville 
the  year  before.  Captain  Strafford  was 
told,  by  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
Croatans,  that  the  men  left  by  Grenville, 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians  ;  that  after 
fighting  an  hour  and  losing  one  man,  they 
retreated  to  Hatteras.  They  left  Hatteras 
in  their  boats,  but  the  Croatans  could  not 
tell  what  became  of  them  afterward. 


5.  On  the  18th  day  of  August,  1587, 
Virginia  Dare  was  born  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land. She  was  the  grand  daughter  of  Gov. 
White.  This  was  the  first  person,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  ever  born  in  America. 

6.  Soon  afterward.  Gov.  White  sailed 
for  England,  to  obtain  more  provisions.' — 
Before  he  left,  he  settled  a  part  of  the  colo- 
ny near  Cape  Hatteras.  If  they  should 
move  away,  they  were  to  leave  a  sign, 
which  White  could  understand,  when  he 
came  back. 

7.  This  was  to  be  the  sign.  They  were 
to  write,  on  a  tree,  the  name  of  the  place 
to  which  they  were  going,  in  large  letters. 
If  they  should  leave  in  distress,  they  were 
to  make  a  cross  mark  over  the  letters. 

8.  After  a  long  absence  and  many  dis- 
appointments, Gov.  White  returned  to  the 
settlement  at  Hatteras.  When  he  got 
near  the  spot,  he  fired  a  cannon,  but  no 
one  came  to  meet  him.  He  sounded  a 
trumpet  and  searched  for  his  men,  but 
could  not  find  them.  He  found  some  of 
his  books  and  papers,  scattered  about. 

9.  At  length  he  found  two  trees;  on  one 
of  which,  was  cut  the  letters,  C.  R.  O., 
and  on  the  other,  the  letters,  C.  R.  0.  A. 
T.  A.  N.,  no  cross  mark  was  over  them. 

10.  He  then  attempted  to  go  to  Roan- 
oke, but  a  storm  came  and  he  was  blown 
to  «ea.  He  was  then  forced  to  return  to 
England,  without  finding  his  colony. 

11.  They  were  heard  of  never-more. 

(Here  follow  questions.) 
STORY. 
1.  I  will  now  tell  you  something  about 
Manteo.     Manteo  belonged  to  the  Winga- 
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docea  tribe  of  Indians,  and  lived  at  Woccon^ 
Woccon  is  now  called  Ocracocke.  He  was 
the  best  friend,  the  English  had  among  the 
Indians. 

2.  You  remember,  he  and  another  In- 
dian, called  Mancheffe,  accompanied  Ami- 
das  and  Barlow  to  England.  They  were 
the  first  Indians  that. ever  went  to  Eng- 
land. 

3.  No  doubt,  the  little  boys  and  girls, in 
London,  were  surprised  to  see  such  strange 
looking  men.  No  doubt,  they  said  to  one 
another,  what  a  funny  name  ''e's  got!  how 
tall  he  is!  what  long  black  hair  and  high 
cheek  bones,  and  what  a  dark  brown  skin  ! 

4.  I  expect,  too,  that  Manteo  thought 
the  little  boys  and  girls,  in  London,  did 
not  look  like  the  little  papooses  he  left  in 
Wnccon. 

5.  Mameo  was  a  good  Indian.  The 
English  treated  him  kindly,  and  he  was 
always  their  friend.  After  spending  some 
time  in  England,  he  returned  to  America. 
He  was  afteruaid,  of  great  service  to  the 
colony.  He  learned  how  to  speak  the 
English  language.  He  could  then  tell  the 
English,  what  the  Indians  said.  He  was 
what  is  called  an  interpreter  for  the  Eng- 
lish. 

6.  Manteo  always  accompanied  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  journeys  into  the  Indian  coun- 


try. Manteo  was  born  and  grew  up  among 
the  Indians;  and  had  hunted  and  fished  in 
the  woods  and  waters. 

7.  He  had  fished  in  the  waters  of  Oc- 
cam, and  Weapomcie,  and  Monatyuch, 
and  ChowanocJc.  He  had  hunted  in  the 
woods  of  Woccon  and  Roanoke.  He  knew 
the  whole  country.  Wherever  the  Eng- 
lish went,  he  was  their  guide. 

8.  When  Gov.  Lane  went  up  tbe  Roan- 
oke river,  to  search  for  a  copp  r  mine  and 
a  pearl  fishery,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Manteo.  When  they  returned  home  to 
Roanoke  Island,  Manteo  told  the  Indians 
how  brave  and  war-like  the  English  were. 
He  told  Ensenone,  the  father  of  W  ngina, 
that  the  English  were  very  br..ve,  and 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  powerful 
tribe,  c  died  the  Morjoachs.  By  his  per- 
suasion, Ensenore  became  a  warm  friend 
to  the  colony.  Manteo  did  many  acts  of 
friendship, 

9.  At  length  he  became  a  Christian. — 
The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  true  God. 
Manteo  knew  nothing  of  God,  until  he  was 
taught  by  the  English. 

10.  On  the  13th  day  of  August,  1587, 
Manteo  was  baptized  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  reward  for  his  services  to  the 
English,  he  was  called  by  them,  Lord  of 
Roanoke  and  Dassamonpeake. 


OTWAY  BURNS  AND  THE  SNAP  DRAGON- 

(Continued.) 


CHAPTER  IV  * 
In  a  short  time  the  Snap  was  again  in 
complete  order.     Burns  superintended  all 

*  Note.— The  former  editor  of  these  papers 
much  regrets  that  a  misapprehension  on  his 
part  should  have  involved  the  late  F.  K.  Mar- 
tin in  a  personal  struggle  with  Burns ;  he  is 
informed  that  Judge  Martin  had  left  Newbern 
long  before  the  era  referred  to.  The  editor 
pleads  in  justification  that  a  former  transcriber 
was  led  into  the  same  error  and  by  the  similari- 
ty of  names :  the  manuscript  merely  says  "a 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Martin."  F. 


the  arrangements ;  forty  or  fifty  men  came 
on  from  Norfolk  where  a  rendezvous  had 
been  opened  ;  these  with  what  we  had  al- 
ready picked  up  made  our  crew  complete, 
except  a  first  Lieutenant  and  one  or  two 
prizemasters.  The  agents  had  writ- 
ten to  New  York  for  a  first  Lieuten- 
ant and  he  was  expected  every  day ; 
we  had  been  under  sailing  orders  sev- 
eral days  when  he  arrived;  he  brought  let- 
ters from  the  agents,  complimenting 
Burns,  what  a  fine  officer  they  had  got  for 
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him.*7He  was  a  fine  looking  fellow,  and 
the  very  looks  of  him  were  enough  to 
frighten  a  common  man  ;  his  name  was 
Brown.  Burns  gave  him  his  instructions 
and  sent  him  on  board,  where  almost  all 
the  crew  were  waiting  for  him ;  our  com- 
mander intended  to  come  on  board  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  were  to  sail  in  the  morn- 
ing if  the  wind  should  permit.  He  found 
the  whole  crew  in  great  confusion ;  eight 
or  ten  of  the  old  hands  were  in  irons  and 
there  were  no  better  men  in  the  whole 
ship ;  one  fine  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Dick,  who  was  a  great  favorite,  looked  at 
Burns  as  he  came  over  the  ship  and  be- 
gan to  Gry.  Without  a  word  he  went  be- 
low and  sent  the  steward  on  deck  for  Mr 
Brown,  and  asked  him  what  the  matter 
was ;  he  said  they  were  noisy  and  saucy 
and  that  he  would  tame  the  d — n  rascals 
and  show  them  how  to  behave ;  the  se- 
cond luff  was  then  questioned  ;  he  said 
that  Dick  was  cutting  some  of  his  monkey 
capers  and  others  were  laughing  at  him, 
that  they  had  just  come  off  and  were  a  lit- 
tle merry.  Burns  very  coolly  told  Mr. 
Brown  that  would  not  do  on  board  a  pri- 
vateer, though  perhaps  it  might  do  on  a 
King's  ship  and  ordered  him  to  have  them 
released ;  he  refused  and  said  he  would 
order  the  master  of  arms ;  "No,  sir,"  an- 
swered Burns,  "you  put  them  in  and  you 
shall  take  them  out."  Mr.  Brown  still 
hesitated  when  Burns  caught  his  sword 
and  said,  "Now,  sir,  obey  my  orders  or  I 
will  run  you  through  !"  and  this  time  he 
was  promptly  obeyed.  From  this  circum- 
stance Burns  put  him  down  as  a  coward ; 
for  you  never  saw  a  tyrant,  but  what  was 
a  coward. 

That  night  a  boat  arrived  from  Ports- 
mouth and  informed  Burns  that  there 
was  a  King's  schooner,  cruizing  off  that 
place,  inquiring  for  him,  and  she  was 
coming  round  to  Beaufort  for  him  next 
morning,  at  8  a.  m.,  we  sailed;  had  a  fine 
crew  of  127  men,  some  of  them  as  brave 
as  ever  trod   deck ;  some  of  the  officers 


were  cowards  tho',  as  the  reader  will  see 
by-and-by.  The  schooner  had  sent  word 
by  the  boat  to  us,  to  meet  him  off  Cape 
Lookout;  about  10  o'clock  a  sail  was 
made,  right  a  head  of  the  outer  end  of 
Lookout  shoals,  which  we  took  for  H.  R. 
M.  schooner  Highflyer.  A  great  many 
persons  had  gone  down  to  the  Cape  t0 
see  the  fight,  for  they  had  heard  that  the 
Engl  shman  had  sent  word  to  Burns.  The 
two  vessels  were  meeting  and  when  in 
gunshot  it  turned  out  that  the  stranger 
was  the  Raleigh,  a  privateer  from  Balti- 
more; she  went  into'Beaufort  while  we 
bore  up  for  Ocracoke  in  search  of  the 
Highflyer.  On  our  arrival  she  was  gone  ; 
we  cruized  there  a  day  and  sent  in  a  boat 
to  inquire  what  had  become  of  her  but 
she  was  not  to  be  found.  We  now  steered 
for  Newfoundland  ;  in  two  or  three  day? 
sail  of  the  Grand  Bank,  made  a  large  ship 
ahead  ;  orders  were  given  to  make  sail  in 
chase  and  then  some  of  our  brave  officers 
began  to  show  their  cowardice;  the  ship 
displayed  American  colors  and  we  Eng- 
lish ;  we  hailed  and  she  annexed  "  the 
American  ship  Neptune,  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  to  Cadiz."  She  was  ordered 
to  heave  to ;  our  officer  went  on  board  in 
British  uniform  and  the  crew  as  British 
man  of  war's  men  ;  the  captain  was  or- 
dered on  board  the  Snap  ;  we  had  a  man 
by  the  name  of  James  Smith,  who  knew 
him  as  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  on  him.  Burns 
overhauled  his  papers  and  told  him  he 
must  send  him  to  Halifax;  when  the 
prize  master  and  crow  were  all  ready  the 
Captain  told  Burns  that  he  could  satisfy 
him  he  need  not  send  him  in,  if  he  would 
just  let  him  go  back  to  his  ship  ;  Jeave 
was  granted  and  he  returned  with  his 
British  license.  Finding  all  the  papers 
genuine  we  hnuled  down  our  British  colors 
and  ran  up  our  own ;  Smith  walked  up 
and  shook  hands  with  the  Captain  and 
called  him  by  name  and  you  never  did  see 
any  poor  devil  as  frightened  as  he  was. 
His  ship  was  loaded  with  rice  and  floor ; 
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after  plaguing  him  a  while,  we  let  him  go 
as  we  had  no  instructions  in  regard  to 
licensed  vessels ;  we  tore  up  his  British 
license  tho'.  I  have  heard  Burns  often 
say  since  that,  he  was  very  sorry  that  lie 
did  not  burn  the  ship. 

Some  days  after  this  we  made  three 
strange  sail  off  Cape  Race ;  after  a  short 
action  a  brig  and  a  ship  struck  their 
colors ;  the  other  a  fine  brig  of  ten  guns 
tried  to  make  her  escape  ;  we  gave  up  the 
brig  we  had  taken  ;  manned  the  ship  and 
after  seven  hours  chase  captured  the  run 
away,  without  firing  a  gun  ;  she  was  as 
tine  a  brig  as  I  ever  saw  and  her  cargo 
was  invoiced  at  £80,000.  Put  one  of  our 
best  prize  masters  and  a  crew  on  board 
and  ordered  her  home  ;  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  he  bore  down  ten  miles  to 
windward  to  speak  an  American  frigate, 
as  he  thought ;  by  this  bad  management 
he  and  our  prize  were  retaken  and  he  was 
sent  to  Dartmoor  prison,  where  he  died. 

In  a  few  days  we  took  two  brigs  and  a 
schooner,  manned  one  of  them  and  gave 
up  the  others,  as  they  were  only  in  bal- 
last ;  8  a.  m.,  next  morning  made  a 
strange  sail ;  by  4  p.  m.,  got  on  her  wea- 
ther quarter,  making  her  out  a  well  man- 
ned brig  of  12  guns ;  she  was  nearly  a 
dead  match  for  us  in  sailing,  but  we  kept 
in  short  gun  shot  all  night  and  next  morn- 
ing a  sharp  conflict  took  place  between 
us.  Meantime  the  watch  at  the  mast 
head  bawled  out  "  a  sail "  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  horizon  was  full  of  vessels ; 
an  English  frigate  hearing  the  firing  was 
bearing  down  on  us,  under  a  heavy  press 
of  sail ;  we  hauled  off  from  the  brig  and 
the  frigate  put  after  us ;  'twas  all  in  vain 
tho1,  for  we  made  two  feet  to  his  one ;  so 
he  gave  it  up.  We  were  now  in  the  midst 
of  an  outward  bound  fleet  of  about  40 
sail,  timber  laden,  from  St.  Johns  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  frigate's  convoy.  We 
boarded  seven  or  eight  of  them  but  let 
them  all  go  as  Burns  disapproved  of  de- 
stroying private  property ;  he  could  have 


burned  half  of  them  in  sight  of  the  frigate, 
for  we  could  go  out  and  in  amongst  the 
thickest  of  them,  in  spite  of  him, — off  St. 
Johns  we  captured  and  manned  a  brig  for 
home  ;  she  was  a  very  valuable  prize, 
loaded  with  dry  goods,  but  was  retaken 
in  a  few  days.  Next  day  we  made  a  ten 
gun  brig,  we  came  up  on  her  lee  quarter 
and  ordered  her  to  cease  firing,  which  she 
had  begun  to  do,  and  to  strike  her  flag ; 
this  she  immediately  did,  without  our 
lighting  a  match ;  she  had  a  cargo  invoic- 
ed at  £70,000 ;  before  we  could  get  her 
manned  the  Rifleman,  sloop  of  war,  made 
her  appearance;  when  she  was  in  gun 
shot,  we  had  just  got  our  prize  ready  to 
sail,  orders  were  given  her  to  set  all  the 
sail  possible  and  to  keep  before  the  winds 
the  Snap  was  hauled  by  the  wind  and  the 
Rifleman  chased  us;  we  had  just  such  a 
breeze  as  we  wanted  but  the  sloop  was  a 
first  rate  sailer  and  for  some  time  it  was 
impossible  to  say  which  was  the  better. 
Burns  said  not  a  word  for  some  time,  for 
he  never  suffered  any  one  to  talk  to  him 
about  sailing  the  Snap ;  the  sloop  had 
fired  several  shot  at  us,  to  no  effect ;  the 
chase  continued  for  about  an  hour  and 
she  discovered  she  was  about  to  lose  both 
privateer  and  prize  so  she  turned  to  go 
after  the  prize ;  as  soon  as  he  did  we  laid 
the  Snap  on  his  track.  All  the  sloops 
guns  were  eighteen  pound  carronades, 
while  our  long  pivot  gun  was  only  a  twelve 
pounder ;  we  soon  began  to  make  this 
talk  to  hei ,  while  she  could  not  get  a  sin- 
gle gun  to  bear  on  us.  Burns  had  deter- 
mined if  possible  that  neither  he  nor  the 
prize  should  be  taken  but  now  the  sloop 
wore  round  and  chased  us  again ;  she 
fired  several  divisions  of  her  guns  at  us 
which  only  cut  our  sails  a  little.  Finding 
she  could  not  catch  us,  for  we  kept  just 
out  of  her  reach,  she  bore  up  again  after 
our  prize  ;  we  turned  about  too  and  train- 
ed our  long  twelve  on  her ;  but  as  it  was 
now  very  dark  and  the  prize  six  or  seven 
miles  ahead,   that  was  the  last  we  ever 
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saw  of  the  sloop  or  the  prize.  By  bad 
management  and  the  drunkenness  of  the 
prize-master  she  was  retaken,  twenty  days 
afterwards  between  Bermuda  and  Cape 
Henry;  unfortunately  we  had  not  had 
time  to  take  all  the  liquor  out  of  her  or 
perhaps  she  might  have  got  home  safe. 
Burns'  strict  orders  to  all  his  masters  were 
to  run  S.  and  E.  of  Bermuda  for  from  there 
to  Cape  Henry  was  a  line  of  cruizers  dur- 
ing the  whole  war ;  it  was  impossible  to 
get  in  except  to  Beaufort  or  Ocracoke,  and 
every  master  that  disobeyed  him  was 
taken  and  carried  to  Dartmore  and  re- 
mained there  till  peace ;  two  of  them  died 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  crew,  all  thro' 
drunkenness  and  mismanagement.  It  was 
Burns'  misfortune  always  to  have  a  misera- 
ble set  of  masters  and  it  was  strange  that 
the  agent,  and  stockholders  would  go  to  so 
great  expense  >n  fitting  out  a  vessel  and 
then  ship  such  trifling  fellows;  for  after 
all  it  depends  on  the  prize  masters  to  make 
a  successful  cruize. 

The  Captain  of  the  brig  we  had  taken 
was  a  noble  fellow ;  he  had  never  been  in 
America  and  expected  from  what  he  had 
heard  that  he  would  have  been  robbed  of 
everything  he  had;  but  all  that  he  and  his 
crew  claimed  was  restored  to  them ;  he 
came  to  love  Burns  like  a  brother  and  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  out  maneuver- 
ing the  sloop  as  he  did. 

On  the  Grand  Bank  we  fell  in  with  a 
very  heavy  gale ;  we  were  compelled  to 
strike  all  our  yards  and  topmast  and  send 
our  guns  below.  Burns  was  on  deck  all 
night  until  4  o'clock  and  it  required  all  his 
skill  to  save  the  ship;  she  was  lying  to 
under  storm  sails,  the  sea  making  a  con- 
stant breach  over  her;  he  had  scarcely 
gone  below  to  refresh  himself  when  the 
first  luff  called  to  him  that  we  were  found- 
ering ;  he  was  on  deck  in  an  instant  and 
found  the  Snap  buried  in  waves ;  he  seized 
the  helm  and  kept  her  before  the  wind  as 
the  only  chance  for  safety ;  we  had  never 
scudded  before  and  all  hands  gave  them- 
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selves  up  to  be  lost,  for  she  was  very  long 
and  so  low  in  the  water  you  mijjht  wash 
your  feet  out  of  her  stern  ports.  In  ten 
minutes  her  waist  was  clear  of  water  and 
I  never,  did  see  anything  skip  over  the 
waves  as  she  did  in  all  my  life  ;  still  we 
knew  that  the  first  large  sea  that  struck 
her,  she  must  go  down  ;  in  eight  hours  we 
were  safe  ;  the  gale  moderated  and  we  got 
up  our  guns  and  set  our  yards  and  top- 
mast. I  have  often  heard  Burns  say  that 
if  a  vessel  could  scud  nine  knots,  no  sea 
could  board  her ;  we  run  ten  knots  the 
whole  time  we  scudded  ;  but  I  am  well 
convinced  that  but  for  his  superior  manage- 
ment the  sun  would  never  have  shone  on 
us  again. 

OffSt.  Johns'  harbor  we  caplured  several 
coasters  and  gave  them  up,  as  their  car- 
goes were  only  lumber.  One  morning  at 
sunrise  we  made  a  strange  sail  to  leeward, 
we  bore  down  on  her  under  easy  sail  and 
she  proved  to  be  a  schooner,  when  in  about 
a  mile  of  her  Capt.  Fox,  the  Englishman 
we  had  taken,  informed  Burns  that  he 
made  her  out  to  be  H.  B.  M.  schooner 
Adonis  of  fourteen  guns,  all  eighteen's  ; 
that  she  was  well  manned  and  ad- 
vised him  to  haul  off,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Her  main  top  was  struck,  jib  boom  rigged 
in  ;  several  bundles  of  hoops  were  lashed 
on  her  quarters  and  not  a  gun  to  be  seen, 
so  we  had  taken  her  for  a  coaster,  Burns 
gave  Fox  his  glass  and  asked  him  to  look 
again ;  we  piped  to  quarters  and  prepared 
for  action  but  Fox  swore  it  was  the 
Adonis,  and  that  he  had  left  her  in  St. 
Johns  not  ten  days  before,  that  she  was 
trying  to  decoy  him  and  that  tho'  ho  was 
a  prisoner  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  sea 
him  taken.  So  he  persuaded  us  to  haul  off 
but  when  we  were  about  two  hundred 
yards  off  from  the  Adonis,  she  got  scared 
and  thought  we  were  going  to  board  her ; 
so  she  up  ports  and  gave  us  a  broadside  of 
grape  and  canister ;  it  was  returned  with  a 
very  good  will  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensu- 
ed.   In  the  very  height  of  it  Mr.  Brown, 
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the  first  luff,  quit  his  station  and  ran  to 
Burns  to  tell  him  we  would  be  taken  in 
fire  minutes;  Burns  broke  his  speaking 
trumpet  over  his  head  and  ordered  him  to 
his  post ;  I  wonder  he  did  not  shoot  him. 
Orders  were  given  to  make  more  sail  on 
the  Snap;  so  she  could  play  round  the 
Adonis,  like  a  cooper  round  a  cak,  after 
teasing  her  thus  some  twenty  minutes,  we 
hauled  off  to  repair  damages  which  were 
very  slight,  four  wounded  and  some  rigging 
cut ;  Burns  then  sent  for  Mr.  Brown  and 
broke  him  for  cowardice,  told  him  he  was 
no  longer  lieutenant  but  must  move  himself 
forward ;  Mr.  Coakley  was  put  in  his  place 
and  thus  ended  Brown's  career  as  lieutenant 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  we  chased  a 
strange  sail,  which  proved  to  be  a  brig  of 
eight  guns,  which  we  captured  without  fir- 
ing a  gun ;  she  was  loaded  with  salt  from 
Liverpool  to  St.  Johns ;  we  gave  her  up 
as  she  was  a  very  dull  sailer,  not  worth 
manning.  Soon  after  we  left,  the  Adonis 
boarded  her  and  thus  learned  who  we  were ; 
in  the  afternoon  we  met  her  again  and  got 
the  news  that  we  had  killed  three  and 
wounded  five  of  the  Adonis' men;  they 
thought  we  had  intended  to  board  them, 
and  we  would  not  have  disappointed  them 
only  we  were  short  of  men. 

Next  day  off  Cape  St.  Francois  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  English  fishermen,  about 
ninety  sail,  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
tons ;  hoisted  English  colors  artd  boarded 
several  and  exchanged  rum  for  fish.  One 
old  fellow  came  on  beard  and  examined 
our  vessel  very  closely ;  Burns  treated  him 
very  politely  and  invited  him  down  into 
his  cabin,  "  well,"  says  he,  "  captain, 
this  dont  look  like  one  of  our  English  ves- 
sels, but  don't  care  so  she  does  not  trouble 
us."  He  gave  us  some  bait,  so  we  went 
to  fishing  amongst  them ;  we  staid  there 
nearly  all  day  ana  took  between  five  and 
six  hundred  fish.  We  went  into  a  little 
bay  to  fill  water;  two  or  three  miles  off 
was  a  little  fishing-  town  ;  the  captain  of 
marines  and  twenty-fire  men  went  to  town 


and  passed  as  Englishmen  ;  they  were  ve- 
ry politely  treated.  Just  as  we  got  all 
ready  again,  our  look-out  signalled  a 
strange  sail ;  we  got  out  of  the  bay  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  we  were  afraid  it  was  a 
cruizer,  as  we  had  heard  there  was  a 
schooner  off  the  cape.  Both  vessels  were 
steering  for  each  other,  but  as  we  could  not 
make  out  the  stranger  we  hauled  by  the 
wind,  so  that  we  could  pass  to  windward, 
until  we  could  make  her  out ;  she  proved  a 
three  masted  schooner,  as  fine  a  craft  as 
ever  sat  on  the  sea.  Burns  tacked  and  stood 
after  her  but  it  was  too  late  ;  she  beat  us  by 
the  wind.  Burns  was  very  mad  for  we  could 
have  been  alongside,  if  we  had  only  kept 
our  course ;  but  we  did  not  like  to  run  up 
until  we  found  out  what  sort  of  a  craft  she 
was.  We  learned  afterwards  that  she  was 
from  Bordeaux,  bound  to  Baltimore  with 
silks,  wines  and  brandies. 

We  cruized  as  far  north  as  55  d.  30  m.; 
one  day  discovered  some  large  islands  of 
ice;  ran  within  half  a  mile;  our  boats 
found  one  that  had  a  pond  of  water  on  top 
and  running  down  the  sides  in  streams,  so 
they  fell  to  and  filled  twenty  C;isks  without 
difficulty,  for  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  dock,  on 
the  leward  ,  they  were  aground  in  thirty 
fathoms  water  and  as  solid  as  the  earth. 
*  *  *  *  Our  manuscript  is  here  interrup- 
ted, but  begins  again  with  our  hero  in  ra- 
ther a  tight  fix.  *  *  *  * 

Burns  took  the  boatswain  and  his  gang 
and  ran  up  the  lanyards  of  the  rigging ;  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  you  might  see  the 
difference  in  the  Snap's  sailing ;  I  suppose 
that  morning  there  was  not  less  than  $150,- 
000  worth  of  property  thrown  overboard. 
As  soon  as  the  ship  gave  up  the  chase  and 
bore  away  for  the  flat,  the  Snap  did  the 
same,  and  captured  the  following  named 
vessels  out  of  it ;  we  could  have  taken  as 
many  more  if  we  had  had  hands  to  man 
them.  Here  follows  a  list  of  brigs,  ships 
and  Schooners,  ten  in  all,  including  one 
which  was  made  a  cartel  of;  in  this  the 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  98  were  placed 
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after  signing  a  pledge  of  h<$hor,  not  to  bear 
arms  against  the  U.  S.  during  the  present 
war  until  regularly  exchanged  ;  all  which 
was  "  Done  on  board  the  Snap  Dragon,  at 
sea,  in  the  longitude  53  d.  W.,  and  lati- 
tude 46  d.  N.,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June,  1813."  Here  follows  the  signers 
names. 

The  Snap  now  bore  away  with  one  of 
her  prizes  for  the  U.  S.;  we  had  on  board 
nearly  $150,0  0  worth  of  valuable  dry 
goods,  which  we  had  captured.  One  morn- 
ing at  daylight,  made  a  strange  sail ;  sig- 
nalled our  prize  brig  to  keep  her  course; 


soon  discovered  the  stranger  was  a  craiztr 
lying  to  looking  at  us,  trying  to  make  out 
what  we  were.  Burns  immediately  put 
on  a  press  of  sail  and  made  a  bold  push  at 
him,  when  he  made  off  j  as  all  we  wanted 
was  to  drive  him  away  from  the  prize,  we 
let  him  alone.  We  were  nearly  out  of  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  were  obliged  to  leave* 
the  prize  and  get  home  as  soon  as  possible; 
we  arrived  safe  in  Beaufort  harbor,  after* 
cruize  of  two  months  twenty-one  days,  in 
which  we  had  captured  two  and  a  half  mill, 
ions  of  property  from  the  enemy;  ten  days 
afterwards  the  prize  got  in. 


LINES,  ON  LEAVING  BERTIE. 


Vale  of  pleasure,  though  I  leave  thee, 
Enow  I  love  thee  all  the  while, 
Wilt  thou  ne'er  again  receive  me, 
With  thy  brightest,  purest  smile  ? 

Parting  words  so  sweetly  spoken, 
Make  my  throbbing  bosom  swell ; 
The  spells  of  joy  at  last  are  brok'n, 
Land  of  beauty  fare-thee-well. 

Deep  emotions  now  are  beating 
At  the  flood-gate  of  my  tears, 
AH  that  stays  them  is,  entreating 
For  the  Hope  of  future  years. 

Thoughts  of  days  so  happily  spent, 
Flit  around  on  spirit  wings, 
From  the  throne  of  memory  sent, 
To  lend  a  charm  to  transient  things. 

Land  of  plenty,  fate  may  sever — 
Tear  me  from  thy  fertile  shore, 
But  thine  image,  haunting  ever, 
Shall  my  fading  mind  restore. 


Oft  in  midnight  dreams  when  folding 
Forms  of  fancy  to  my  breast, 
Then  thy  scenes  my  senses  holding, 
Shall  enhance  my  sweetest  rest. 

Music  voices  from  thy  waters 
Stealing  softly  o'er  my  soul, 
Like  the  whispers  of  thy  daughters, 
Oft  my  feelings  shall  control. 

Garden  of  love,  where  firat  I  own'd, 
That  smiling  passion's  power, 
Hay  fortune  be  thy  king  enthrom'd, 
Thy  symbol,  Eden's  bower. 

Long  I've  linger'd  in  thy  borders, 
Sipp'd  the  pleasure  of  thy  halls, 
Now,  dread  fate  sad  changes  orders- 
Hark  !  the  voice  of  duty  calls. 

Where  the  classic  fields  of  learning, 
Where  the  loudly  ringing  bell ; 
Where  the  summer  hills  are  burning, 
I  am  going,  Fare-tbee>well. 
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TWO  SCENES  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  DRAMA- 


Scene  1.— Pandemonium. 

Beelzebub  on  an  elevated  Throne. 

Beelzebub.— My  spirit  longs  for  evil,  and  my 

mind 
Is  bent  on  deeds  that  shall  stir  up  the  blood, 
And  break  the  dullness  of  the  upper  world. 
Where  in  terrestrial  regions  shall  I  fix 
The  scene  of  my  new  labors?    Shall  it  be 
Where  war  doth  shew  his  guilty  blood-stained 

face, 
And  wholesale  murder   stalks  in  noon-day 

light? 
Shall  I  descend  to  dens  of  lowest  vice 
And  stir  the  inmates  to  still  blacker  crimes  1 
These  scenes  are   pleasing,  but  my  present 

mood 
Is  not  for  murder,  incest,  war  and  blood. 
I  feel  fastidious.    "lis  no  common  sin 
Will  satisfy  my  taste  for  evil  now. 
I'll  find  some  place  which  weak  and  foolish 

man 
Has  thought  to  guard  from  all  my  bold  attacks, 
Where  calm  Religion  and  stern  Reason  dwell, 
The  strongest  barriers  to  my  onward  course 
There  will  I  enter,  and  with  poisonous  guile 
I'll  rob  Religion  of  her  brighest  gems ; 
Drive  Reason  from  her  throne,  and  in  her  place 
Set  grinning  Folly  with  her  baleful  train. 
This  is  my  plan,  and  this  shall  be  the  sum 
Of  what  I'll  do.    Spirits  of  evil  come ! 

ENTER  TWO  SPIRITS. 

lirst  Spirit. — All  hail  Beelzebub,  thou  lord  of 

earth, 
And  of  the  gloomy  regions  where  we  dwell : 
Lord  of  the  whirlwind,  tempest,  and  the  blasts 
That  sweep  with  poisonous  breath  o'er  Libya's 

sands : 
Of  earthquakes,  and  the  thousand  grievous  ills 
That  vex  the  pigmies  of  the  upper  world. 
Second  Spirit.— All  hail  my  king! 
Beelzebub. — Obedient  spirits,  who  with  quickesj 

speed  • 

Have  hastened  to  obey  your  master's  will, 
Well  have  ye  done.    Beelzebub's  in  need 
Of  your  assistance  to  work  out  his  plans. 
Both  Spirits. — We  are  prepared  to  act. 
Beelzebub. — Ye  know,  oh  spirits,  how  I  in  ages 

past 
Caused  man  to  break  his  Maker's  strict  com- 
mand, 


And  dare  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God, 

How  I  have  led  him  on  from  sin  to  sin, 

Until  at  last  he  has  grown  so  adept 

That  Satan  scarce  can  teach  him  any  more. 

i  e  know  this  well,  for  ye  have  ever  been 

My  faithful  allies  in  the  work  of  ruin. 

Hear  now  my  plan,  and  when  ye  thus  hav© 

heard 
Say  what  ye'H  do  for  king  Beelzebub. 
Man  in  his  fall  lost  many  noble  traits, 
(At  least  'tis  custom  thus  to  style  them  now,) 
Which  like  a  golden  chain  linked  him  with 

God: 
But  in  the  general  wreck  of  all  his  hopes 
When  all  his  virtue  seemed  to  have  changed  to 

vice, 
Love  for  his  offspring  still  remained  with  him, 
And  like  a  spark  from  God's  own  altar  ta'en, 
Has  lived  and  burned  in  spite  of  all  my  arts. 
Throughout  all  ages,  and  in  every  clime 
Man  still  has  loved  his  offspring.    From  the 

time 
When  old  king  David,  whom  I  often  cuffed 
And  made  to  bellow  with  his  dolorous  pains, 
So  sadly  moaned  his  disobedient  son, 
E'en  to  this  day,  man's  ever  been  the  same 
Forever  working  for  his  children's  good. 
To  guard  his"offspring  from  my  tempting  wiles 
He's  ever  labored  with  assiduous  care 
Taught  them  when  infants  to  detest  my  name 
And  shun  the  paths  in  which  I'd  have  them  go 
When  grown  more  strong  in  body  and  in  mind 
He's  placed  them  where  they  might  learn  wis- 
dom's laws, 
Where  learning  loves  to  linger,  and  the  truths 
Worked  out  by  wise  men  in  the  ages  past 
Are  taught  by  wise  men  of  the  present  age. 
Within   these  calm  retreats  they  place  their 

sons 
Far  off  removed  from  all  the  busy  strifes, 
The  angry  passions,  and  the  vexing  cares 
That  trouble  th'  outward  world.     Behold  'tis 

here 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  where  'tis  their  boast 
That  Reason  reigns  triumphant,  that  I'll  act. 
I'd  break  the  stillness  that  is  reigning  here, 
For  wisdom  I'd  put  folly,  and  for  peace 
I'd  bring  in  discord  with  her  clamorous  ton- 
gue. 
Say  spirits  can  ye  aid  me  in  my  work  ? 
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Speak  thou  first  Sloth,  and  tell  what  thou  canst 
do. 

Sloth.—  Great  lord  of  evil,  thou  dost  know  full 

well 
How  truly  I  have  served  thee  heretofore. 
I  stand  again  prepared  to  do  thy  will. 
Wilt  thou  make  trial  of  me  ?    I'll  ascend 
And  throw  my  shackles  on  the  sons  of  men. 
I'll  breathe  my  spirit  in  them  and  their  minds 
Shall  sluggish  grow,  their  lively  energies 
Shall  sink  all  palsied  at  my  baleful  touch ; 
I'll  make   them  slothful  when  they  should  be 

brisk 
Dreamers  while  time  is  slipping  through  their 

hands, 
I'll  touch  the  farmer  and  his  plough  shall  rust 
Within  the  furrow  which  should  make  it  bright 
I'll  look  upon  the  student  as  he  pores 
O'er  Plato's  page,  and  lo !  a  wondrous  change 
He'll  turn  with  loathing  from  his  best-loved 

books. 
I'll  stop  the  wheels  of  progress  and  convert, 
A  life  of  action  into  one  of  ease. 

Beelzebub. — Well  hast  thou  spoken  most  obe- 
dient Sloth : 
Beelzebub  is  grateful  for  thy  zeal, 
And  will  employ  thee  at  the  proper  time. 
But  in  the  business  which  we  have  in  hand 
Thy  power  is  insufficient.  Stand  forth,  0  spirit 
Who  oft  hast  served  us  in  the  times  of  yore, 
And  still  dost  serve  us;  thou  great  Alcohol 
What  canst  thou  do  to  help  us  1 

Alcohol. — What  can  I  do  1    Is  that  a  question 

now 
For  Beelzebub  to  put  to  Alcohol  1 
To  me,  who've  served   thee  through  so  many 

years. 
What  can  I  do !  I  can  do  every  thing 
That's  sinful.    I  can  nerve  the  murderer's  arm 
To  strike  the  fatal  blow:  can  make  more  strong 
The  libertine's  foul  purpose  of  deceit. 
Can  make  the  honest  steal,  the  righteous  swear, 
The  modest  br  zen,  and  the  sage  a  fool. 
Yea  more  than  this  to  shew  my  marvelous 

power, 
I'll  make  the  Freshman  think  himself  a  Soph, 
The  Soph  a  Junior,  and  the  Junior  swear 
He  thinks  himself  the  "biggest"  man  on  earth. 
Give  me  but  entrance  to  a  mortal's  brain 
I'll  play  such  tricks  as  shall  astonish  you, 
I'll  turn  him  upside  down,  and  inside  out, 
Puff  up  his  mind  with  windy  v. Aa  conjeits, 
Make  him  a  madman,  an  1,    u  fine,  debase 
His  heaven-born  nature  to  so  low  a  grade 


That  e'en  the  asses  shall  pass  by  and  bray 
To  see  their  masters  so  much  like  themselves. 
Beelzebub. — All  powerful  spirit  go  forth  to  d* 

my  will, 
Go  play  thy  wondrous  pranks  at  Chapel  Hill. 
{Exeunt  omnes.) 

Scene  II— Walk  leading  bt  Pekson  Hall. 

Enter  at  a  distance  a  company  of  drunken  Stu~ 
dents  singing. 

First  Student  svnginy. — Oh  give  me  the  girl 
with  the  blue  dress  on, 

Her  name  is — 

Second  Student. — Old  dog  Tray  ever  faithful, 

Grief  cannot — 

Third  Student. — Molly  put  the  kettle  on  we'll 
all  drink — 

Fourth  Student. — Oh  do  Johnny  Booker,  and 
you  help  that — 

Fifth  Student. — Joys  that  we've  tasted, 

May  sometimes — 

Sixth  Student. — Roll  on  silver  moon — 

Seventh  Student.— Oh  where  did  you  come 
from — 

First  Student. — Gentlemen  it  is  my  private 
opinion,  publicly  expressed, ,  that  it  would 
be  quite  an  exploit  in  us  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  the  old  chapel,  otherwise  called 
Person  Hall. 

All  together. — The  very  thing!  That's  the  go! 
A  jolly  old  bender !  Gc  it  with  a  rush !  Hur- 
rah for  our  side !   Pitch  in  and  I'll  follow 
suit. 
(They  commenced  throwing  at  the  windows.) 

First  Student. — Hold,  hold  my  friends,  restrain 
your  eager  hauds, 

And  act  with  order  in  this  bold  attack, 

Let  no  man's  conduct  shew  he  has  imbibed 

O'er  deep  potations  of  the  corn's  sweet  juice. 

Third  Stu.  rather  drunk. — W-we-well  I  r-re- 
reckon  o-old  fe-fe-fellow  so-some  of  u-u-us 
ha-have  be-been  ta-tak-taking  a  lit-little  t- 
t-too  much. 

First  Stu.  with  drunken  gravity. — My  friend  dis- 
turb me  not.    I  now  perceive 

Th.it  you  are  drunk  :  drunk  on  a  scurvy  pint, 

While  I  have  hid  my  quart,  and  thus  can  speak 

As  you  now  bear  me.    Go,  depart  from  hence, 

You  are  no  tit  associate  for  this  crowd. 

Third  Stu.  going. — Bl-bl-blow  ye  br-breezes  bl- 
blow  / 

And  we-we'll  a-a-all  g-g-get  dr-dr-drunk  toge- 
ge-gether  O  • 

Ftrst  Stu. — Now  I'll  proceed.  Lives  there  a 
Soj)h  whos;  eye 

Can  look  with  calainesB  on  old  Piston  Hall  ? 
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Breathes  there  a  Freshman,  who  can  view  with 

peace, 
The  scene  of  so  much  trouble,  toil  and  pain  ? 
Behold  the  place  where  we  have  often  delved 
Amid  the  ruins  of  a  language  dead, 
Seeking  Greek  roots.     And  shall  this  still  be 

borne 
Without  a  murmur  of  complaint  from  us? 
Shall  we  no  Tengeance  have?    Shall  our  "de- 

posites" 
Go  from  our  hands,  and  make  us  no  return? 
Ko!  valiant  Freshman,  prudent  Sophmores 

no! 
We  will  have  vengeance!   therefore  onward, 

charge  I 
Charge  valiant  Freshmen  charge,  on  Soph- 

mores  on 


Cease  not  jour  labor  till  the  work  is  done. 
(They  break  the  unndowt.) 
Third  Stu.  running  hack  suddenly  sobered, 
Run  fellows,  run,  the  foe  is  in  the  field, 
Old  Feldspar  in  the  front  with  grimmest  look, 
Wrath  in  his  face,  dismission  in  his  eye, 
Comes  bearing  on  us  with  alarming  speed. 
This  is  no  time  to  fight :  we  must  retreat. 
The  odds  are  strong  against  us,  and  our  men 
Are  weakened  with  the  labors  of  this  night. 
Sound  then  retreat,  we  are  not  now  in  plight 
To  war— what's  that?    methinks   I  hear  the- 

tread 
Of  foes  advancing:  off!  off!  and  get  to-  bed* 

(Exeunt  omnet? 
each  man  describing  a  spiral  course  from  Pet- 
ton  Hall  to  hit  own  room. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

We  copy  the  following  neat  and  concise 
history  of  the  University  from  Duyck- 
inc's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature 
as  we  feel  assured  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
that  class  of  our  readers  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  the  leading  literary 
institution  of  the  State. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
established  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1789.  Forty 
of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  State 
were  incorporated  as  trustees,  and  held 
their  first  meeting  in  the  town  of  Fayette- 
ville,  in  November  of  the  next  year,  mak- 
ing it  their  earliest  business  to  devise  the 
means  needful  for  the  support  of  the  Insti. 
tution,  and  to  determine  upon  a  place  for 
its  location. 

Immediately  after  the  University  was 
chartered,  the  Legislature  granted  to  the 
trustees  all  escheated  property,  and  all  ar- 
rearages due  to  the  State  from  receiving 
officers  of  the  late  and  present  governments 
up  to  January  the  1st,  1783,  which  grant 
was  afterwards  extended  to  Dec.  1799,  to- 
gether with  all  moneys  in  executors'  and 
administrators'  hands  unclaimed  by  lega- 
tees. The  site  of  the  University,  after 
much  deliberation,  was  fixed  at  Chapel 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  about  twen- 
ty eight  miles  west  of  Raleigh.  This 
place  is  central  to  the  population  and  terri- 
tory of  the  State,  and  is  unrivalled  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  on  an  elevated  range 
of  hilN,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  its  climate.  Great  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  prospects  of  the  infant  In- 
stitution was  manifested  throughout  the 
community.  Generous  individuals  gave 
large  sums  of  money  and  valuable  tracts  of 


land  for  its  support :  and  the  ladies  of  the 
two  principal  towns  of  Raleigh  and  New- 
bern  presented  it  with  mathematical  in- 
struments, pledging  themselves  never  to 
be  indifferent  to  its  objects  and  interests. 
Many  gentlemen  gave  valuable  bonks  for 
the  library  :  and  the  Legislature  from  time 
to  time  increased  and  renewed  its  proper- 
ties and  privileges.  The  first  college  edi- 
fice being  sufficiently  completed  in  1794 
to  accommodate  students,  its  doors  were 
opened  and  instruction  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1795.  The  Rev.  David  Keir,a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was 
the  first  professor,  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  by  Samuel  A.  Holmes. — 
Shortly  after,  Charles  W.  Harris,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  Mathematics, 
which  chair  he  occupied  for  only  one  year. 
There  was  of  necessity  much  to  be  done  in 
devising,  arranging,  and  carrying  out  the 
most  practicable  systems  of  instrucion, and 
of  piudenthil  government — a  work  demand- 
ing much  practical  ability  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

At  this  early  crisis,  Mr.  Joseph  Cald- 
wrell,  then  a  young  man  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  trustees,  having  already  acquired  a 
high  repulation  for  talents,  scholarship,  and 
success  in  teaching.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Lexington,  N.  J.,  April  21, 1773; 
entered  the  College  at  Princeton  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  was  graduated  in  1791, 
having  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin  as- 
signed him.  Having  served  his  alma 
mater  with  much  reputation  as  Tutor  for 
several  years,  he  was  in  1796  elected  to 
i  the  principal  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  N.  C.  Thence  forward  the  history 
of  his  life  becomes  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitution. For  nearly  forty  yerrs  he  devot- 
ed his  best  energies  to  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  and  the  cause  of  education  gener- 
ally throughout  the  State  of  his  adoption  ; 
and  to  his  administrative  skill  and  untiring 
zeal,  its  present  high  position  and  prosperi- 
ty are  greatly  owing.  Under  his  care,  the 
prospects  of  the  University  speedily  bright- 
ened and  flourished,  and  in  1804  the  trus- 
tees signified  their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices by  electing  him  president — the  first 
who  had  filled  that  office.  This  chair  he 
retained  lill  the  time  of  his  death  in  1835, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years,  from  1812 
to  1816,  during  which  period  he  retired 
voluntarily  to  the  professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics, for  the  sake  of  relief  from  caresand 
opp<  rtunity  to  prosecute  the  study  of  The- 
ology. Meanwhile  the  presidential  chair 
was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Chap- 
man, D.  D.  Upon  that  gentleman's  re- 
signation in  1816,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  again 
elected  to  the  presidency,  at  which  time 
his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  a  Doctor- 
ate in  Divinity, and  he  thenceforth  took  an 
elevated  rank  among  the  scholars  and  di- 
vines of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  first 
connexion  with  the  Univeisity,  almost 
everything  of  interest  in  its  progress  and 
government  was  submitted  to  his  consider- 
ation. He  alone  digested  and  made  prac- 
tical the  various  plans  of  particular  in- 
struction, of  internal  policy  and  discipline. 
He  raised  the  grade  of  scholarship  and  re- 
arranged the  curriculum  so  as  to  embrace 
a  period  of  four  years  with  the  usual  divi- 
sion »f  classes.  The  first  anniversary  Com- 
mencement was  in  1798.  with  a  graduating 
class  of  nine.  The  greatest  good  of  the 
University,  and  indeed  the  general  progress 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  State, 
were  ever  the  engrossing  objects  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  care  ;  and  with  untiring  perse- 
verance and  fidelity,  he  presented  the 
claims  of  education  to  the  community,  and 


appealed  to  their   liberality  for  its  sup 
port. 

In  1821,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  in- 
creased to  sixty-five,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  being  ex  officio  their  President,  and 
all  vacancies  occurriug  to  be  filled  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  assembly. 
The  actual  government  of  the  University, 
however,  is  vested  in  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  seven  of  the  trustees,  with  the 
Governor  always  as  their  presiding  officer. 

In  1824,  Dr.  Caldwell  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  library, 
and  forming  cabinets,  and  procuring  a  very 
valuable  philosophical  apparatus  construct- 
ed under  his  own  inspection.  To  these 
has  since  been  added  a  cabinet  of  minerals 
purchased  in  Vienna.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Caldwell,  Jan.  28th,  1835,  for  a  few 
months  the  duties  of  the  presidency  were 
discharged  by  the  senior  professor,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  when  the  trustees  elected  to  that 
office  the  Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  a  native 
of  Buncombe  county,  who,  though  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  had  served  the 
State  with  distinction  in  the  Legislature 
and  on  the  Superior  Court  bench,  from 
which  he  was  elected  Governor  for  the 
years  1833-'34-'35.  He  entered  on  the 
office  of  the  presidency  of  the  University 
in  January,  1836,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  the  Institution  has  been  steadi- 
ly advancing  in  reputation,  influence  and 
numbers.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  this  University,  that  for 
a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  its  govern- 
ment has  been  administered  by  two  in- 
cumbents both  so  well  qualified  for  the 
office  as  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Gov.  Swain. 

The  number  of  students  having  greatly 
increased,  additions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  in  the  means  of  accom- 
modation and  instruction,  and  to  the  Fa- 
culty. The  college  buildings  are  now  six 
in  number,  located  on  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  site,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
square,  inclosing  a  large  area  or  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  native  growth.  The 
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grounds  »re  tastefully  disposed  and  or- 
namented with  choice  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  lawn  slopes  gradually  from 
the  buildings,  several  hundred  yards,  to 
the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Chapel 
Hill.  A  hall  has  lately  been  erected  for 
the  reception  of  the  University  library, 
liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
valuable  additions.  The  two  literary  so- 
cieties belonging  to  the  students  are  also 
accommodated  with  imposing  edificies ; 
and  the  number  of  volumes  in  their  libra- 
ries, and  that  of  the  University  together, 
amounts  to  about  15,000. 

The  college  students  now  (1855)  num- 
ber two  hundred  and  eighty-one  from  fif- 
teen different  States  in  the  Union,  as  as- 
certained by  the  last  annual  catalogue ; 
th  >  whole  number  of  graduates  since  1795 
is  1152.  The  number  of  matriculates  has 
been  estimated  to  be  nearly  twice  that  of 
graduates.  The  executive  Faculty  num- 
ber at  present  sixteen,  of  whom  the  senior 
professor,  Dr.  E.  Mitchell,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Minerology,  a 
native  of  Connecticut  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  has  been  connected  with 
the  Institution  for  thirty-seven  years; 
and  Dr.  Phillips,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Natural  Philosophy,  a  native  of 
Essex  county,  England,  has  filled  his  pre- 
sent chair  for  twenty-nine  years.  Profes- 
sorships of  Civil  Engineering  and  of  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  have  lately  been  es- 
tablished. The  Department  of  Law  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Battle,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on 
international  and  Constitutional  Law  is 
delivered  to  the  senior  under-graduates 
towards  the  close  of  their  second  term  by 
the  President 

In  1837,  the  trustees,  with  a  liberality 
at  that  time  unexampled,  authorized  the 
Faculty  to  admit  gratuitously  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  all  young  men 
of  fair  character  and  ability  who  are  na- 
tives of  the  State,  and  unable   to  defray 


the  expenses  incident  to  college  educa- 
tion. About  fifteen  have  annually  availed 
themselves  of  this  liberality,  many  of 
whom  now  occupy  with  honor  places  of 
trust  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  number  of  Alumni  who  have  at- 
tained distinction  in  public  life  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  similar  institutions  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  last  annual 
commencement,  six  ex-Governors  of  this 
and  other  States  were  in  the  procession  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  Among  numer- 
ous interesting  incidents  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  University,  which  were 
presented  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session, 
it  was  remarked  that  among  the  Alumni 
of  the  college  were  one  of  the  late  Presi- 
dents, Polk,  and  one  of  the  late  vice- 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  William 
R.  King ;  the  pros  nt  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  James  C.  Dobbin,  and  the  Minister 
to  France,  John  Y.  Mason  ;  the  Governor, 
the  Public  Treasurer  and  Comptroller, two 
of  the  three  Supreme  and  six  of  the  pre- 
sent Superior  Court  Judges,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  not  less  noticeable  that  among  the 
distinguished  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations who  received  their  academi- 
cal training  in  these  Halls,  and  who  are 
at  present  prominently  before  the  public, 
the  institution  can  refer  to  one  whose  re- 
putation is  established  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a  model  of  pulpit  eloquence — the  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Hawks,  and  to  five  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with 
which  he  is  connected — J.  II.  Otey  of 
Tennessee,  Leonidas  Polk  of  Arkansas, 
Cicero  S.  Hawks  of  Missouri,  W.  M. 
Green  of  Mississippi,  Thomas  F.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina. 
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Morality  of  College. — The  reports 
that  are  circulating  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  which,  we  fear,  are  too  credul- 
ously listened  to  by  those  who  are  not  at 
heart  friends  to  the  University,  as  well  as 
some  slurs  cast  upon  the  morality  of 
Chapel  Hill  by  the  distinguished  lecturer 
on  temperance,  who  has  not  long  since 
passed  through  the  State — we  refer  to  Mr 
C. — some  of  his  speeches,  have  induced 
us  to  make  a  statement  of  some  facts  which 
we  feel  assured  will  be  received  by  a  can- 
did public  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
ment.  It  may  be  objected  to  us  that  we 
are  students  ourselves,  and  therefore  dis- 
posed to  extenuate  the  faults  of  our  fel- 
lows. We  are  willing  to  admit  anything 
that  may  be  truthfully  urged  against  the 
students  of  Chapel  Hill,  while  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  are  ready  to  defend  them,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  from  the  false 
reports  that  are  urged  against  them. 

It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  all  liter- 
ary institutions,  but  particularly  to  Chap- 
el Hill,  that  a  few  disorderly  members  are 
too  apt  to  give  character,  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  to  the  whole  body.  This  is 
unjust,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  no 
institution  in  the  State  has  borne  a  great- 
er share  of  it  than  we  have.  The  misbe- 
havior of  some  who  are  perhaps  seen  in- 
dulging in  the  same  excesses  for  which 
they  may  have  been  dismissed  or  sus- 
pended, the  boisterous  inebriety  of  others, 
who,  having  been  freed  from  the  trammels 
that  bind  them  when  on  the  Hill,  know- 
ing of  no  better  way  of  expressing  their 
joy,  are  too  frequently  taken  as  types  of 
the  whole :  while  the  orderly  student  who 
behaves  himself  like  a  gentleman  and 
minds  his  own  business  is  either  not  no- 
ticed amidst  the  general  attraction  his 
more  noisy  companion  excites,  or  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  college. 

It  is  a  pretty  wide  spread  impression 
that  a  Chapel  Hill  student  is  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,  that  he  comes  and  goes  at  his 
pleasure,  and  does  just  what   he  likes — 


this  is  entirely   a  mistake.     While  suffi- 
cient latitude  is  given  to  encourage  a  feel- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  student,  of  self- 
dependence  and  manliness,  yet  he  must 
move  within  certain  bounds  or  he  is  re- 
premanded,   dismissed   or  suspended  by 
the  Faculty  according  to  the  laws  pre- 
scribed by  the  ordinances  of  the  Trustees. 
Drinking  is  the  crowning  vice  of  the  day 
— this  has  been  especially  urged  against 
us.     While  we  admit  the  truth  of  accusa- 
tion in  individual  cases,  we  deny  it  ab- 
solutely with  regard  to  the  great  body  of 
the  students,  and  think  facts  will  bear  us 
out  in  saying  that,  taking  into  considera- 
tion their  numbers,  they  are  as  moral  a 
set  of  young  men  as  will  be  found  almost 
anywhere.     The  15th  article  of  the  "  Or- 
dinances of  the  Trustees"  prescribes  that 
"Any  student  who  may  be  seen  publicly 
intoxicated  or  in  whose  room  ardent  spi- 
rits may  be  found,  shall  be  forthwith  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  require."     This  law  is  al- 
most literally   carried  into   efFect  by  the 
Faculty,  and  we  have  seldom  known  a 
young  man  escape  when  there  was  suffi- 
cient proof  to  convict  him.     That  some 
escape  detection  in  so  large  a  crowd,  we 
do  not  pretend  to    deny,   but  sooner  or 
later  they  are  caught  and  shipped  with- 
out ceremony.     If  this  be  the  fact,  and  the 
morality  of  Chapel  Hill  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  they  would  have  you  believe,  the  na- 
tural inference  will  be  that  numbers  are 
sent  off  every  session — what  is  the  fact  ? 
Only  four,    we  believe,  (and  we  hardly 
ever  average  more)  out  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five,   were   suspended  or  dis- 
missed during  the  whole  of  last  session  ! 
This  simple  statement  of  the  case  speaks 
volumes.      It  is  true,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore,  they   may    escape   deteclion,    this 
might  account  for  the  smallness  of  the 
number  sent  off  during  one  session ;  but 
it  eould  hardly  happen  so  many  times  in 
succession.      It  is  entirely  a   mistake  to 
think  intemperance  is  encouraged  or  even 
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countenanced  at  Chapel  Hill — it  is  frown- 
ed down  and  abhorred  as  well  by  the  Fa- 
culty as  by  a  large  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

So  much  for  the  morality  of  the  students 
while  on  the  Hill — whatever  may  be  their 
conduct  while  going  and  coming  or  du- 
ring vacation  the  Authorities  here  are  not 
responsible.  Nor  is  it  exactly  fair  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
University  from  the  disorderly  conduct 
of  some  of  its  members  while  abroad. — 
There  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock — we 
have  some  here,  but  not  so  many  as  is 
generally  believed. 

Chemistry  at  the  University. — The 
Agricultural  portion  of  the  Chemical  de- 
partment has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  practically  the 
good  effects  that  will  be  derived  from  it. 
But  it  may  be  of  some  service,  however, 
to  a  portion  of  our  readers  to  take  a  hasty 
review  of  the  plan  that  is  pursued.  The 
great  fundamental  principles  and  truths 
of  the  science  are  taught  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
in  a  series  of  instructing  and  interesting 
lectures.  The  Dr.  has  also  prepared  a 
book  of  his  own,  a  part  of  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  students  and  the  re- 
mainder will  soon  be  completed.  The 
book  when  finished  is  to  consist  of  about 
three  hundred  octavo  pages  closely  print- 
ed, and  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  spite  of 
the  little  experience  we  have  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  never  has  been  a  work  on 
chemistry  issued  from  the  press  in  which 
there  is  as  much  valuable  and  interesting 
matter  compressed  in  as  short  a  space  as 
there  is  in  this.  The  Dr.'s  style  is  not 
very  captivating  we  confess,  nor  is  there 
any  effort  made  at  rhetorical  flourish  or 
beautifully  rounded  sentences — nothing 
was  further  from  his  intention — but  the 
facts  are  stated  clearly,  concisely,  and  in 
th«  business  kind  of  a  way  in  which  he 
does  every  thing. 
Geology  is  also  taught  by  him,  from  a 


book  of  his  own,  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  the  chemistry.  From  it  we  learn  the 
relative  ages  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock 
that  form  the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth, 
the  valuable  part  which  each  performs  in 
making  up  a  good  soil,  and  the  origin  and 
composition  of  soils  in  general  and  the 
particular  value  and  duration  of  each  kind. 
After  the  student  has  gone  through  these 
preparatory  branches  he  is  then  prepared 
to  enter  intelligibly  into  the  study  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Analitical  chemistry,  which 
he  does  in  the  second  session  of  the  senior 
year. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is 
conducted  by  professor  Hedrick  in  a  se- 
ries of  familiar  lectures  on  every-day  sub- 
jects such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  books.  At  the  same  time  each  stu- 
dent has  apparatus  of  his  own  and  tries 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  laboratory  the 
different  tests  spoken  of  in  the  books, 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  im- 
pressing them  more  strongly  in  his  mem- 
ory and  giving  him  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  their  truth.  This  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  course  pursued  in  preparing  those 
who  intend  to  farm,  for  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  But  the  course  is  optional 
and  only  taken  by  such  a  portion  of  the 
class  as  intend  to  apply  these  principles 
in  after  life. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying-  to  a  son  of 
North  Carolina  to  see  the  strides  that  have 
been  taken  of  late  towards  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  in  the  Stale  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  While  farm- 
ing is  really  a  science  in  England  and 
Europe  generally  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  and  study  of  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  American  people.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  New  England  States  are  at 
length  fully  aroused  to  the  evils  of  improvi- 
dent cultivation  which  has  generally  been 
pursued  on  the  American  continent,  owing, 
no,  doubt,  to  the  cheapness  and  superior 
quality  of  the  new  lands.      They  found  it 
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more  to  their  interest,  and  lighter  on  their 
pockets  to  exhaust  a  piece  of  land  and  clear 
more  than  to  be  at  the  expence  of  manur- 
ing. This  policy  was  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent  in  North  Carolina,  probably 
more  so  than  in  any  other  State,  because 
the  soil  was  originally  poorer.  The  object 
of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  mineral  substances  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  plant,  the  mine- 
ral substances  contained  in  the  soil  itself, 
and,  as  the  plant  derives  its  nourishment 
principally  from  the  soil,  to  supply  by  a 
sysi  t  m  of  judicious  manuring  the  substances 
that  it  requires.  When  these  simple  prin- 
ciples are  fully  understood  in  the  old 
North  State  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
soon  will  be  from  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  at  the  University,)  it  m.iy 
not  be  too  sanguine  in  us  to  expect  that  hei 
barren  red  hills  and  old-field  waste  lands 
will  again  be  brought  to  a  state  of  fertility 
and   made   to   smile  and   blossom  as  the 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Through  you  I  desire  to 
inform  his  honor,  Peter  Borax,  that  I  have  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  a  young 
gentleman  whose  gracefulness  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  oaths,  fluency  in  yarn-spinning 
and  admirable  gift  of  continuance  when  on  a 
round  of  duty  eminently  fit  him  to  become  a 
distinguished  member  of  his  Club.  He  is  more- 
over highly  accomplished  in  polite  literature, 
having  studied  diligently  the  works  of  those 
French  authors,  such  as  Paul  deKock,Rabe 
lais,  Dumas,  and  others,  who  have  done  bo 
much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morality 
among  the  French  people,  dignify  human  na- 
ture and  advance  civilization.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  whom  I  have  met  that  combine  modesty, 
politeness,  intelligence  and  soberness  in  his 
character;  for  he  was  modest  enough  to  do  all 
the  talking,  polite  enough  to  spit  on  the  floor 
rather  than  turn  his  face  a  second  from  mine, 
smart  enough  to  know  the  valiant  heroes  who 
recently  charged  with  so  Hiuch  bravery  upon 
Person  Hall,  and  sober  enough  to  sit  down.  I 
do  assure  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  for  more 
than  three  hours,  I  was  highly  edified  by  his 
fascinating  conversation.    He  displayed  a  great 


profundity  of  philological  learning  in  giving 
me  a  history  of  the  slang  phrases  in  College. — 
He  gave  me  the  names  of  many  of  those  gentle- 
men whom  the  students  of  the  University 
should  hold  in  perpetual  rememberancr  for  the 
vast  and  important  additions  they  have  made 
to  our  vocabulary.  He  signified  his  intention 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  words,as  he  thought 
our  language  hardly  copious  enough.  The 
learned  world,  no  doubt,  will  receive  this  an- 
nouncement with  pleasure.  We  have  too  long 
contented  ourselves  with  the  stale  words  and 
antiquated  style  of  Addison,  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith. As  my  learned  friend  remarked,  we 
are  progressing  in  every  thing,  why  not  in 
words.  He  instanced  one  expression  recently 
incorporated  into  our  language,  "dark-egg/' 
which  he  thought  very  expressive.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  it  is  so  universally  used,  but 
that  a  whole  family  of  expressions  should  not 
have  been  formed  from  this,  for  instance 
"white-egg,"  "dingy-egg,"  "purple-egg,"  and 
all  shades  of  color  to  'jet-black-egg."  He  ar- 
gued with  great  force  and  reason  that  "white- 
egg"  was  the  proper  epithet  to  apply  to  those 
pure  characters  who  are  such  great  lovers  of 
their  species  as  to  neglect  their  own  interests 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  affairs  of  others, 
while  "jet-black-egg"  would  well  apply  to  all 
those  dull,  uninteresting,  uncompanionable, 
sycophantic,  boot-licking  first  mite  men  who 
are  so  foolish  as  to  kill  themselves  study. ngin 
order  to  be  read  out  at  Commencement. 

For  his  part,  he  admitted  that  at  first,  he 
studied  and  aspired  to  become  distinguished  in 
his  class,  but  it  was  because  he  knew  no  bet- 
ter. He  was  then  a  grovelling  worm,  had  since 
passed  through  the  chrysalis  state,  and  was 
now  a  "big-bug,"  flying  around,  and  looking 
with  supreme  contempt  and  pity  upon  these 
benighted  book-worms,  who  saw  no  enjoyment 
and  relished  no  displays  of  wit. 

His  next  theme  was  the  Faculty.  The  char- 
acter of  each  member  was  dissected,  every  im. 
perfection  laid  bare,  and  pecu'iarities  noted. 
None  of  them,  he  said,  had  ever  done  him  jus- 
tice. True,  he  did  not  study,  but  then  he 
thought  that  his  natural  genius  was  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  want  of  application.  That 
he  was  gifted,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  always 
been  told  so,  had  indeed  frequently  in  his  life 
written  poetry  for  the  newspapers,  but  editors 
generally  were  so  envious  of  his  growing  repu- 
tation that  they  uniformly  rejected  it.  Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  will  allow  a  plain- 
spoken  man  to  speak  plainly,  I  must  say  that 
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I  very  much  condemn  this  practice  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  use  amongst  your  craft.  You 
have  no  right  to  fasten  the  wings  of  genius  to 
the  earth.  Remove  every  obstacle  and  let  it 
soar  beyond  the  clouds  and  light  its  torch  by 
heaven's  own  dazzling  fires.  Who  knows 
but  the  world  has  lost  a  Divena  Comedia,  a 
Faerie  Queene  or  a  Paradise  Lost  by  the  envy 
of  those  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  editors  to 
whom  my  valued  friend  submitted  his  manu- 
scripts !  Ah !  envy,  thou  hast  much  to  atone 
for.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  show  me  several 
of  his  poems.  The  one  entitled  the  Big  Bust  is 
a  masterly  production  displaying  a  boldness  of 
conception,  and  a  vividness  of  imagination  to. 
gether  with  a  mournful  grandeur  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
subject.  I  remember  one  verse  only  which  is 
so  excellent  that  I  cannot  refrain  giving  it  to 
you.  The  scene  is  in  the  Campus — several 
students  meditate  a  bust,  but  are  unable  to  de- 
cide what  shall  be  the  order  of  tho  night.  At 
last  one  who  is  distinguished  for  his  forecast, 
settles  the  question  by  exclaiming, 

"Come,  boys,  come  let's  start  our  bust, 
And  see  who'll  be  the  first 
To  ring  the  bell.  - 

Oh,  who  can  tell, 
The  magic  spell 
That's  in  the  knell 
Of  that  old  bell? 

The  Freshman,  he  is  the  very  man 
If  any  one  can." 
He  assured  me  upon  his  honor  that  he  wrote 
this  poem  consisting  of  twenty  verses  in  three 
hours.  The  Mantuan  Bard  in  his  palmiest  days, 
though  patronized  by  the  mighty  Augustus  and 
honored  by  the  whole  Roman   people,  never 
wielded  his  pen  with  half  the  celerity  as  he. — 
Not  even  Lope  de   Vega,   who   could  write  a 
comedy  before  breakfast,  and  who  left  behind 
him  twenty-two  hundred  plays  besides  twenty- 
one  quarto  volumes  of  miscellaneous  writings, 
surpassed  him  in  the  facile  use  of  the  pen.  Sir 
Walter  Scott    hitherto    considered  the  most 
ready  writer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  must 
hereafter  yield  his    place  to    this  prodigy  of 
genius.      I  am  proud  in  being  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  variety,  depth  and  versatility  of  my 
friend's  mind,  and  have  no  doubt  that  my  name 
»will  be    lugged   into   posterity  as  his  bosom 
:  friend  and  boon  companion  just  as  the  names 
of  Little  John,  Scathelock,  Little  Mutch  and 
Reynold  have  survived  ihe  ravages  of  time  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  that  generous  author,  Robin  Hood. 


Having,  as  I  hope,  sufficiently  impressed  you 
with  the  shining  qualities  of  my  friend  I  shall 
conclude  by  begging  you  to  insert  this  letter  in 
your  periodical.  If  Peter  Borax  wishes  to 
know  more  in  relation  to  him,  please  teJl  him 
to  address,  Yours,  &c, 

TOM  TOWERS. 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  im- 
promptu to  a  young  lady,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
on  seeing  a  beautiful  poisonous  vine  run- 
ning along  her  father's  fence.  We  think 
them  full  of  sentiment  and  poetry,  and  well 
worthy  of  preservation: 

Oh  vine  how  deceitful !  most  fair  to  the  sight, 
But  poisoning  the  hand,  which  thy  beauties  in- 
vite; 
So  sin  spreads  its  snares  by  the  pathway  of 

youth, . 
Wears  the  serpent's  gay  hues,  but  conceals  its 

fell  tooth; 
Entwines  itself  close  in  a  flowing  wreath, 
And  promises  bliss,  but  its  "wages  are  death." 

Captain  Blakely. — Considered  mere- 
ly as  a  poetical  effort  the  following  lines 
will  not  perhaps  bear  the  test  of  severe 
criticism ;  but  the  critic  will  be  disarmed, 
and  censoriousness  turned  into  admiration, 
when  they  are  viewed  as  the  effort  of  a 
member  of  the  Freshman  class,  in  his  four- 
teenth year. 

We  have  already  published  a  sketch  of 
the  gallant  Blakely,  who  perished  in  the 
ocean  when  just  entering  upon  a  brilliant 
career  of  usefulness  and  honor.  These 
lines  were  written  soon  after  this  sad  event 
by  Mr.  Duponceau  Jones,  in  whose  father's 
house  Capt.  Blakely  was  reared.  He  was 
a  youth  of  a  most  lovely  character — pious, 
talented,  and  benevolent — full  of  hope  and 
promise.  But  consumption  nipped  the 
budding  flower,  and  at  the  early  rge  of 
twenty-one,  his  earthly  career  was  ended, 
and  his  gentle  spirit  was  wafted  beyond 
the  regions  of  care  and  sorrow.  His  life 
was  that  of  a  meek  and  confiding  christian  ; 
his  death  was  peace  and  joy.  Remember- 
ing then  the  youth,  promise  and  untimely 
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fate  of  both  subject  and  author,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  read  with  a  melancholy  inter* 
est: 

Young  Blakely's  course  of  glory  now  is  o'er — 
Around  his  head  th'  Atlantic  waters  roar. 
He  sunk  with  that  brave  ship  he  loved  so  well, 
Whose  force  Brittania's    sons  may  blushing 

tell, 
Whose  thunder  often  pealed  the  funeral  knell. 
When  fighting  for  his  native  land  ere  while 
Deceitful  fortune  seemed  on  him  to  smile ; 
A  gallant  bark  he  was,  his  course  begun, 
But  foundered  ere  yet  halt  the  race  was  run. 
Alas !  just  when  the  first  propitious  gale 
Of  smiling  fortune  filled  the  swelling  sail — 
O'er  a  sad  wreck  his  country  must  bewail. 

The  night  hung  gloomy  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave, 
No  moonbeam  to  the  waters  radiance  gave  ; 
No  star  was  twinkling  through  the  gloom  pro- 
found, 
And  save  the  murmuring  ocean's  solemn  sound, 
No  voice  was  stirring  o'er  the  darksome  deep  ; 
Wild  winds  and  waters  all  seemed  lulled  in 

sleep. 
Sudden  upon  the  startled  view  of  night, 
A  flash  came  o'er  the  sea  as  lightening  bright, 
Quick    followed  by   deep  thunders  loud  and 

long, 
As  if  the  prince  of  iarkness  with  his  throng 
Of  damned  spirit?  waged  eternal  war ; 
There  by  each  ruddy  flash  that  gleamed  afar 
Was  seen  Columbia's  waving  stripe  and  star, 
And  England's  cross  shone  in  the  lurid  light, 
Full  proudly  streaming  o'er  the  bloody  fight, 
Till  the  last  cannon's  far  resounding  roar 
Told  that  the  fiery  sea-fight  now  was  o'er. 
With  the  last  flash  deep  darkness  closed  again, 
With  the  last  peal  came  silence  o'er  the  main  ; 
Either  to  each  unknown,  the  ships  divide 
And  dash  the  shining  spray  from  either  side. 

When  o'er  the  sea  the  morning  rising  bright, 
Showed  the  sad  remnants  of  the  desperate 

fight, 
The  Briton  floated  on  the  ocean  wide 
With  shivered  mast,  torn  sail,  and  battered 

side  ; 
But  on  Columbia's  ship  that  rode  the  main 
Th*  r  sing  mom  must  never  shine  again. 
Though  favored  by  the  gently  rising  gale 
The  British  ship  scarce  lived  to  tell  her  tale — 
The  gallant  Blakely,  Carolina's  boast, 
Crushed  in  the  ocean  off  the  Spanish  coast, 


He  sunk  at  dead  of  night  beneath  the  wave 
When  not  one  friend  was  near  to  see  or  save. 

The  Williams'  Quarterly  has  been 
received.  It  is  an  admirable  number  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  students  of 
Williams  College.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  much  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  art  of  composition  at  the  Northern 
Colleges  than  at  our  own.  In  general  a 
greater  degree  of  good  taste  is  displayed 
in  their  exercises  and  not  such  a  straining 
after  eloquent  expressions.  We  have 
frequently  during  our  labors  in  the  edito- 
rial department  seen  many  articles  in 
which  there  were  some  good  thoughts, 
disfigured  by  those  high  sounding  epith- 
ets which  neither  add  beauty  nor  force  to 
them.  It  is  a  subject  of  wonder  how  our 
good  old  Anglo-Saxon  words — so  expres- 
sive, so  full  of  life  and  energy,  should  be 
thrown  aside  for  the  pompousness  of 
derivatives. 

In  addition  to  the  Williams'  Quarterly 
we  have  received,  since  our  last  issue,  the 
following  Magazines; — The  Stylus,  The 
Knoxiana,  Georgia  University,  and  The 
ErsTcin  Collegiate  Rocorder.  These  are 
all  College  periodicals  similar  to  our  own, 
and  we  take  no  little  pleasure  in  examin- 
ing the  well  selected  articles  that  deco- 
rate their  pages. 

With  pleasure  we  enter  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine  on  our  Exchange  list 
We  are  glad  that  the  Editors  did  not  in- 
vite us  "to  mount  With  them  on  the  wild- 
ly-careering 'fiery  Pegasus,'  from  the 
superficial  area  of  this  oblate  terraqueous 
spheroid  through  the  illimitable  expanse 
of  volatile  ether,  into  the  dubious  realms 
of  chaotic  nonentity;"  for  verily  if  they 
bad,  we  should  have  declined.  We  have 
no  taste  for  such  "flighty  excursions, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  an  airing,"  and  we 
are  afraid,  absolutely  afraid  of  their 
"  winged  equine  quadruped."  This  mag- 
azine is  well  printed  and  makes  a  good 
appearance. 
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The  Southern  Repertory  and  College 
Review  for  December  is  just  at  hand. 
We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  after 
next  number  its  publication  will  be  inde- 
finitely suspended.  It  has  been  issued 
quarterly  by  the  Faculty  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  "Without  hesitation  we  pro- 
nounce it  the  most  ably  edited  of  any  of 
our  Magazine  Exchanges.  The  range  of 
topics  is  extensive,  and  discussions  char- 
acterised with  both  purity  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  diction.  The  Critical 
Reviews  of  books  are  of  marked  ability 
and  candor. 

By  the  way,  we  return  our  thanks  to 
the  Repertory  for  past  courtisies  to  our 
Magazine.  Our  efforts  it  has  frequently 
noticed  in  terms  most  flattering.  A 
compliment  from  so  high  a  source  is  worth 
something;  and  in  order  that  all  who 
cavil  at,  and  redicule  the  N.  C.  U.  M. 
may  see  what  sensible  men  think  of  it, 
we  introduce  two  notices,  one  from  a 
back  No.  of  the  Repertory,  and  one  from 
the  copy  that  has  just  reached  us. 

'■'■North  Carolina  University  Magazine, 
Chapel  Hill,N.  C. — This  magazine  main- 
tains a  marked  superiority  over  periodicals 
generally  as  they  are  conducted  by  young 
men  at  College.  Its  successive  numbers 
are  enriched  by  contributions  of  substan- 
tial literature,  while  grace  and  sprightli- 
ness  often  vivify  its  more  ephemeral  por- 
tions. Some  of  its  historic  articles,  among 
others,  are  of  high  and  permanent  value. 
Our  hearty  good  will  goes  forth  toward 
the  youhg  men  who  successively  manage 
it.     Macte  virtute,  young  men." 

"  The  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine  maintains,  in  our  judgment,  a 
position  quite  at  the  head  of  the  pleasant 
and  useful  periodicals  of  its  special  class. 
.There  is  much  solidity  as  well  as  sprightli- 
ness  and  grace  upon  its  pages." 


We  take  pleasure  in  stating  to  the  pub- 
lic that  Mr.  M.  W.  Ransom,  late  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  has  been  selected  to 
deliver  the  Address  before  the  two  Liter- 


ary Societies  in  June  next.  The  extended 
reputation  of  Mr-  Ransom  renders  any  re- 
marks on  our  part  in  relation  to  his  abil- 
ties,  useless.  Though  comparatively  a 
young  man  he  has  won  for  himself  a  high 
position  at  the  bar,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  State. 

Our  Reading  Room  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  of  any  use  in  consequence  of  certain 
persons  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
appropriate  to  their  own  peculiar  use  the 
exchanges.  Gentlemen  should  remember 
that  in  taking  away  the  papers  they  take 
what  does  not  belong  to  them.  We  hope 
they  will  act  mere  considerately  in  future. 

To  our  Subscribers. — The  Magazine 
appears  in  new  type  and  we  may  safely 
promise  a  decided  improvement  both  in 
the  printing  and  looks.  But,  gentle  read- 
ers, it  would  be  ungenerous  in  you  in  the 
extreme  to  suffer  us  to  do  for  you  and 
not  return  the  compliment.  One  good 
turn  deserves  another ;  we  has  e  always 
acted  on  this  principle,  but  never  before 
have  we  felt  the  force  of  it  so  strongly  as 
we  do  now.  So,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
you  that  have  subscribed  and  have  not 
y&idplanh  up,  and  you  that  have  not  sub- 
scribed send  in  your  names  and  read,  if 
not  the  very  best  magazine  in  the  world, 
at  least  the  best  in  the  State. 

Senior  Speaking  and  the  Band. — The 
Seniors  have  all  commenced  to  put  on 
long  faces  and  their  most  dignified  looks 
already.  The  28th  of  April  is  the  time 
when  they  will  be  prepared  to  show  to 
the  world  their  best  talents  and  oratory. 
Prom  the  reputation  the  class  bears, 
(although  we  are  members  ourselves  and 
therefore  modest  in  expressing  our  senti- 
ments) we  will  venture  to  predict  that 
the  public  will  not  be  disappointed. 

We  would  also  intimate  to  the  young 
ladies,  if  it  is  any  inducement  to  them, 
that  they  are  all  the  finest  looking  fellows 
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in  college,  but  the  Editors,  though  we 
say  it  ourselves,  decidedly  take  the  cahes. 
We  hope  therefore  the  fair  daughters  of 
Carolina  for  their  own  sakes,  to  be  a  lit- 
tle impudent,  if  not  for  ours  will  grace 
our  halls  with  their  presence  and  cheer 
us  with  their  smiles. 

The  Band. — We  can  promise  our  visit- 
ors just  the  very  best  music  that  has  ever 
been  heard  here  at  any  senior  speaking. 
The  band  consists  of  five  fiddles,  three 
flutes,  and  three  brass  instruments. 

The  ball  will  soon  be  opened  again  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Frensley  and  his 


fiddle.  He  will  have  a  veiy  full  school 
this  time  judging  from  the  number-  and 
awkward  appearance  of  the  Freshmen, 
who  are  his  principal  scholars.  We  will 
also  recommend  to  his  particular  atten- 
tion a  few  Sophs  who  wear  unusually 
large  boots,  and  who  may  be  found  at  al- 
most any  time  on  third  passage  South 
building.  We  do  not  pretend  to  insinuate 
that  these  gentlemen  stand  more  in  need 
of  dancing  lessons  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us.  But  we  think  the  "steps"  may  add 
a  little  to  the  grace  of  their  movements, 
and  perhaps  save  the  toes  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 


$3if°  It  was  our  intention  to  print  the  Magazine  on  a  much  better  article  of 
paper  than  that  which  has  been  used  for  a  few  numbers  back,  and  finding  that  we 
could  not  procure  a  good  article  in  Raleigh,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  procure 
from  the  North  a  supply  of  the  kind  of  paper  we  wish,  but  were  not  able  to  get  it 
in  time  for  the  present  number.  Hereafter  we  hope  to  add  to  the  improvement  in 
the  type,  an  improvement  also  in  the  paper.  The  change  in  the  type  gives  nearly 
fourteen  pages  more  mattei  in  each  number. — Publisher  Unit.  Mag. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- 

BRITISH  INVASION  OF  1780-81. 


BY    GENERAL   JOSEPH    GRAHAM. 


British  march  from  Salisbury  to  Shallow 
Ford — Skirmishing  with  the  Militia 
by  the  way, under  Col.  Locke — Concen- 
tration of  GenH  Davidson's  late  com- 
mand on  Rocky  River — Graham's  Cav- 
alry dispatched,  follow  the  enemy  to 
and  across  the  Yadkin — Near  Shallow 
Ford,  Gen?l  Pickens  of  S.  C.  invested 
with  the  command  of  N.  C.  Troops — 
Col.  Locke  and  Maj.  Carruth  placed 
in  command  of  the  foot — Incident  a' 
Salem — Gertl  Pickens1  command  pro- 
ceed to  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  at 
milsboro1 — Surprise  and  capture  of  a 
picketat  Hart's  Mill,  by  Captfs  Graham 
and  Simmons — Pic  kens  joined  by  Col. 
Lee  from  the  army  of  Gen1 1  Greene — 
their  co-operation — Defeat  of  Col.Piles 
— Joined  by  Col.  Preston  of  Va.  arid 
pursue  Tarleton  from  O'ReaVs  to 
Hillsboro-r-British  reinforcement  pur- 
sues them  in  turn  towards  Stoney 
Creek — Major  Lewis,  a  continental  of- 
ficer killed — Subsequent  movements  of 
Pickens  and  Lee. 

The  Yadkin  continued  full,  and  was  past 
fording  on  the  4th — Lord  Cornwallis  there- 
fore determined  to  change  his  route,  by 
passing  up  the  West  side  to  the  Shallow 
Ford,  as  he  by  this  movement  could  place 
himself  nearer  the  mountains,  on  the  left  o' 
Vol.  6,  No.  4.— A. 


his  adversary,  and  would  have  it  in  his 
power,  either  to  bring  him  to  a  battle^  or  to 
intercept  his  passage  over  the  Dan,  the 
next  large  watercourse  The  British  army 
maiched  from  Salisbury  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  February,  and  had  no  interrup- 
tion, until  they  arrived  at  a  bridge  over  Se- 
cond Creek.  Col.  Francis  Locke  had  as- 
sembled one  hundred  Militia,  and  on  find- 
ing them  coming  that  way,  took  tho  plank 
off  the  bridge,  and  arranged  his  men  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  be  able  to  destroy  any 
who  should  attempt  to  repair  it.  He  thus 
detained  them  two  or  three  hours,  until  a 
part  of  their  Cavalry  fifed  off  to  a  Ford  and 
were  passing.  Col.  Locke  had  notice  of 
this  and  retreated.  The  dragoons  pursued, 
and  the  van  guard  overtook  and  badly 
wounded  a  Mr.  Wilson.  They  repaired 
the  bridge,  the  army  passed  on,  and  in  a 
short  distance,  got  into  Bryan's  settlement 
among  their  friends. 

Davidson's  troops  who  had  been  beaten, 
and  retreated  from  the  different  crossings 
on  the  Catawba  and  had  concentrated  on 
Rocky  River,,  had  early  intelligence  of 
every  movement  made  by  the  enemy. — 
When  it  wa/  understood  they  were  in 
Salisbury,  an  opinion  was  entertained,  that 
they  would  stay  there  sometime,  and  it  was 
expected  they  would  be  furnished  with 
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supplies,  from  a  settlement  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  South  ast  of  that  place,  known  to  be 
disaffected.  Capt.  Graham  was  detached 
with  the  Cavalry  and  some  volunteers  be- 
sides, with  a  view  of  preventing  such  an 
intercourse.  Setting  out  early  on  the  5th 
February,  (the  same  day  the  enemy  left 
Salisbury,)  and  aiming  to  take  a  range, 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  ihat  place,  and 
go  around  through  the  disaffected  settle- 
ment, by  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  heard 
within  six  miles  of  Salisbury  that  the  ene- 
my were  marching  towards  the  Shallow 
Ford.  As  the  original  plan  was  discon- 
certed by  this  movement  of  the  enemy,  it 
wa-  thought  inexpedient  by  this  officer  to 
return  to  camp,  for  further  orders  ;  but  on 
his  own  responsibility  he  decided  to  take 
the  route  after  the  enemy,  thinking-  some 
opportunity  might  offer  of  attacking  them 
in  detail.  They  were  a  half  day's  march 
ahead.  He  evaded  the  route  th.y  had 
taken,  the  first  day,  keeping  parallel  with 
it,  about  three  miles  to  their  left,  and 
camping  at  night  near  the  South  Yadkin. 
Starting  early  on  the  6th  of  February,  he 
go'  into  the  enemy's  trail,  but  having  the 
South  Yadkin  to  pass  and  several  large 
creeks,  he  proceeded  with  caution ;  draw- 
ing up  the  party  at  each  crossing,  and 
sending  over  scouts  to  explore  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  ahead ;  and  not  passing  until  they 
reported.  At  dark  he  had  passed  all  the 
creeks  and  arrived  at  a  farm,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Shallow  Ford.  Here  he  learn- 
ed that  the  rear  of  the  enemy  had  passed 
this  place,  a  little  before  sunset,  and  were 
much  scattered  on  their  march,  and  ap- 
peared fatigued.  The  man  of  the  house 
thought  they  were  upwards  of  two  hours  in 
passing,  most  of  the  Cavalry  being  in  front. 
Capt.  Graham's  party  took  up  at  this  place 
for  the  night,  and  at  the  first  cock  crowing 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  set  out,  intend- 
ing to  attack  their  rear  at  Shallow  Ford ; 
as  it  was  thought  scarcely  possible  that 
they  could  all  have  passed  the  evening 
before.      He    proceeded   cautiously,    and 


c?me  within  hlf  a  mile  of  the  Ford  by 
light,  and  moved  up  to  it,  but  not  a  human 
being  was  to  be  seen.  They  hnd  all  pass- 
ed over  in  the  night.  Some  of  the  officers 
ascenditig  a  hill  above  the  Ford,  could  see 
across  into  a  field,  in  the  low  ground,  where 
the  whole  army  was  just  parading.  The 
front  marching  off  soon — the  whole  follow- 
ed before  sunrise. 

The  American  Cavalry  were  mortified 
at  coming  so  far  and  achieving  nothing. — 
It  was  decided  that  twenty  of  those  best 
mounted,  should  pass  the  river,  after  di- 
vesting themselves  of  their  marks  of  dis- 
tinction under  command  of  the  Captain  — 
The  Lieutenant  was  ordered"  to  draw  up 
the  others  at  the  Ford,  to  cover  tieir  pas- 
sage if  pursued,  and  place  videttes  on  the 
roads  some  distance  in  his  rear,  lest  some 
parties  of  Tories  might  be  following  the 
army.  The  party  went  over,  saw  several 
men  whom  they  did  not  molest,  and  who 
on  being  questioned  made  professions  of 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  showed  their  pro- 
tections. After  going  abouc  three  miles, 
the  two  soldiers  who  were  kept  in  advance 
about  one  hundred  yards,  made  signal  of 
seeing  the  enemy.  On  viewing  them, 
there  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  dragoons, 
marching  slowly  in  compact  order.  Fol- 
lowing them  for  two  miles  unperceived  and 
finding  they  kept  the  same  order  it  was 
thought  imprudent  to  go  farther,  as  it  was 
reputed  to  be  an  enemy's  country.  Return- 
ing about  a  mile  t^ey  discovered  three  men 
in  red  coats  coming  on,  who  fled,  but  be- 
ing directly  run  down,  surrendered.  On 
proceeding  further,  met  a  Hessian  and  a 
Briton — they  fled — the  Briton  surrendered, 
but  the  Hessian  held  his  piece  at  a  charge 
and  would  not  give  it  up.  He  was  cut 
down  and  killed.  Before  reaching  the 
Ford,  we  took  two  tories,  armed  following 
the  army.  Having  killed  one,  and  taken 
six  prisoners,  we  recrossed  the  Ford. — 
Those  left,  at  that  place,  had  become  un- 
easy, thinking  the  party  had  met  with 
some  disaster,  from  the  length  of  time  it 
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was  absent.  The  whole  returned  a  tew 
miles  and  encamped.  The  next  day  the 
the  prisoners  were  sent  on  to  the  Infantry, 
supposed  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
behind ;  and  the  Cavalry  moved  a  few 
miles  into  Bryan's  settlements  for  better 
quarters,  both  men  and  horses  requiring 
rest. 

Within  three  days  after  this,  all  the  men 
in  arms,  who  had  been  collect:  d,  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  army,  about  seven  htin 
dred  in  number,  advanced  and  encamped  a 
few  miles  to  the  South  of  Shallow  F<rd- 
The  officers  assembled  and  agreed  as  there 
were  several  Colonels,  to  organize  into  a 
Brigade,  and  vested  the  command  in  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina.* 
He  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral by  commission  from  the  Govern- 
or of  that  State  and  had  with  him  a- 
bout  forty  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Re 
fugees.  He  had  been  a  witness  to  the  dis- 
graceful affair  at  Torrence's  Tavern  on  the 
1st  instant,  though  without  a  command  .it 
that  place.  Lieut.  Jacksonf  who  had  serv- 
ed in  the  Georgia  Regulars  was  appointed 
Brigade  Major.  The  Rev.  James  Hall 
then  of  Rowan,  Chaplain.  The  men  serv- 
ing a  regular  tour  of  duty,  the  only  foot 
in  the  Brigade  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Locke  of  Rowan,  and  Major 
John  Carruth  of  Lincoln.  For  the  con- 
veniency  of  procuring  supplies,  while  at  a 
distance  from  the  enemy,  the  General  de- 

*  This  circumstance  has  occasioned  every 
professed  writer  of  history,  to  represent  these 
troops  as  South  Carolina  Militia,  whereas  they 
were  simply  the  brigade  of  Davidson,  from 
Mecklenburg  and  Rowan,  the  field  officers  of 
which  conferred  the  command  on  Gen,  Pickens, 
who  was  with  them  as  a  refugee,  to  avoid  con- 
flicting claims  of  rank  among  themselves— 
there  not  being  forty  South  Carolinians  in  the 
body  of  seven  hundred  men.— Eds. 

t  The  same  who  afterwards  served  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, distinguished  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Yazoo  Speculation. 


cided  to  move  on  by  detachments.  Capt» 
G:aham's  troop  was  ordered  on  in  front  to 
take  the  road,  through  Salem,and  to  Guil- 
ford Court-house.  After  mid-day,  Gra- 
ham's men  halted  at  Salem  for  dinner  and 
to  feed  horses.  It  was  promptly  and  po- 
litely furnished  at  the  Tavern  by  order  of 
Mr.  Bagge,  the  superintendent  of  the  vil- 
lage. About  the  time  the  men  were  mount- 
ing to  move  on.  Mr.  Bagge  applied  to  the 
commander  for  protection  against  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  nnd^r  the  comma>'d  of  a  per- 
son called  Captain  from  the  hollows  on  the 
Yadkin,  who  had  come  to  the  other  end  of 
the  town  and  began  to  plunder.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  them  and  ordered  them 
to  desist.  They  disregarded  the  orders, 
and  remonstiated  that  they  had  been  plun- 
dered by  Tories  and  had  a  right  to  make 
themselves  whole ;  and  they  asserted  as 
evidence,  that  the  Moravians  were  all  To- 
ries, that  the  British  army  had  marched 
through  and  taken  nothing,  therefore  they 
had  a  right  to  take,  &c.  The  troop  was 
ordered  up  from  the  Tavern,  and  the  plun- 
derers were  made  to  restore  what  they  had 
taken,  and  move  out  of  the  town. 

This  was  not  only  a  time  that  tried 
men's  souls,  but  tried  their  honesty  also, 
when  they  found  themselves  freed  from 
legal  restraints.  In  a  war  each  party  avails 
itself  of  the  services  of  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind, (even  Indians:)  and  without  regular 
discipline  there  will  be  marauding,  devas- 
tati'  n,  and  extravagances  continually  com- 
mitted. And  it  may  be  mentioned  once 
for  all,  that  at  this  period,  the  best  dispos- 
ed, were  of  opinion  that  as  they  were  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  no  regular  sup- 
plies furnished,  they  had  a  right  to  take 
them  from  friend  or  foe.  Others,  when 
they  found  a  man  wealthy  or  possessing 
property  which  they  wi-hed  to  have,  would 
accuse  him  of  toryism  (s  metimes  without 
foundation)  as  a  pretext  to  justify  their  con- 
duct. Such  were  ;ipt  to  become  too  much 
encumbered  with  baggage  for  the  service, 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 
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Gen.  Pickens  proceeded  with  his  detach- 
ments, a  few  miles  apart,  until  he  passed 
Guilford  Court-house.  After  that,  his 
march  was  more  condensed.  Learning 
that  Gen.  Greene  had  passed  Dan  River, 
and  that  Lord  Oornwallis  was  in  Hills- 
boro',  he  left  his  baggage  wagons  (few  in 
number,)  with  Col.  Locke  who  command, 
ed  the  foot,  to  follow  after,  and  moved  cau- 
tiously towards  the  enemy.  In  the  even- 
ing, coming  to  a  mill  on  Stoney  Creek,  ten 
miles  from  Hillsboro,'  he  detached  Capt. 
Graham  with  twenty  of  his  Cavalry,  and 
Capt.  Richard  Simmons  with  the  same 
number  of  mounted  riflemen,  to  examine  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  General  gave 
special  orders  "to  proceed  with  caution 
and  commit  nothing  to  hazard  against  a 
superior  force,  unless  compelled;  but  if 
meeting  an  inferior  force,  to  strike  them 
and  as  quick  as  possible  return  to  him  for  as 
soon  as  an  alarm  should  be  given,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  Cavalry  and  light 
troops  of  the  enemy  would  be  at  our  heels." 
They  set  out  at  dark  and  in  three  miles 
met  two  men*  coming  from  Hillsborough, 
who  gave  them  information  of  the  British 
army  at  that  place,  its  position  and  head- 
quarters, and  that  a  guard  of  twenty  men 
were  at  Hart's  mill  on  Eno,  a  mile  and  a 
half  on  this  side,  which  was  kept  grinding 
for  the  army.  After  answering  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  they  were  for  proceeding 
on,  but  were  told  they  must  go  back  and 
pilot  us  as  <ve  were  strangers,  and  the 
night  was  dark.  One  of  them  boasted 
of  the  friendly  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed in  Hillsbororough  and  refused : — > 
but  it  was  told  him,  we  were  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  he  should  go  to  shew  us  the 
■way.  He  suffered  some  abuse  before  he 
would  consent.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
with  occasional  showers  of  rain,  which  be- 
came very  heavy,  before  day.    The  party 


*  One  of  whom  was  Robert  Faucett,  usually 
called  mad  or  "crazy  Bob  Faucett." 


moved  slowly,  stopping  in  hard  showers  to 
endeavour  to  keep  their  arms  dry  ;  halted 
at  break  of  day  within  half  a  mile  of  Hart's 
mill,  until  the  riflemen  announced  they 
could  see  the  sights  on  •  their  guns,  then 
moved  on.  Having  arrived  at  the  fork 
where  the  road  leading  from  Stony  Creek 
comes  into  the  great  road,  which  goes  up 
by  Mebane's,  a  sentinel  hailed  the  advance 
and  fired.  The  party  filed  to  the  right  in 
a  thicket  between  the  roads ;  the  riflemen 
dismounting  and  tieing  their  horses.  The 
sergeant  of  the  guard  came  to  the  support 
of  the  sentinel,  with  a  file  of  men,  hailed 
could  not  see,  but  hearing  us,  fired  at  the 
noise,  their  balls  passing  through  the  tree 
tops  above  our  heads.  The  commanding  offi_ 
cer  and  a  few  of  our  Cavalry  made  a  dash  a^ 
ihem,  while  their  guns  were  empty,  to  get 
a  view  of  the  ground,  and  the  position  of 
their  main  force.  Coming  into  the  great 
road,  they  saw  the  sergeant  and  party  run- 
ning, and  the  guard  drawn  up,  in  the  open 
yard  in  front  of  the  dwelling  house  ;  to  the 
right  of  the  road.  There  were  two  small 
buildings  perhaps  a  stable  and  a  smith  shop 
on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  within  fifty 
or  sixty  steps  of  the  dwelling,  and  the 
ground  descended  behind  them.  The  com- 
manding officer  and  party  returned  and  gave 
Capt.  Simmons  directions  to  go  behind  the 
swell  in  tRe  ground  until  he  got  the  build- 
ings between  him  and  the  guard  and  then 
advance ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  Cav- 
alry would  make  a  diversion  on  our  left. — 
The  Captain  led  his  men  across  the  great 
road,  to  Mebane's,  and  the  Cavalry  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  entered  an  old  field  in  open 
order,  upwards  of  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy,  and  gallopping  across  it  at  right 
angles  to  their  lines — completely  attracted 
their  attention  and  drew  their  fire;  until 
Simmon's  party  reached  the  small  build- 
ings, and  fired  from  the  corners  of  both  at 
the  same  instant.  Those  of  the  enemy 
who  did  not  fall,  fled.  The  Cavalry  came 
down  at  full  charge,  and  by  the  time  the 
guard  had  fled  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
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the  river  their  front  was  overtaken,  and  the 
whole  killed  or  captured.  Our  prisoners 
were  one  Lieutenant*  and  sixteen  privates, 
regulars,  and  two  tories.  The  guard  con- 
sisted of  one  Lieutenant  one  sergeant  twen- 
ty-four privates,  regulars,  and  two  tories. 
— There  were  left  on  the  ground,  killed  or 
wounded,  one  sergeam,  and  eight  privates. 
The  Cavalry  had  barely  brought  back, 
the  prisoners  to  the  riflemen,  when  in  the 
direction  of  Hillsboro',  a  noise  was  heard, 
like  distant  thunder,  well  known  to  be  the 
sound  of  horses  feet.  Instantly  the  prison- 
ers and  a  part  of  the  Cavalry  were  sent 
through  the  woods  up  the  Enoe.  Captain 
Graham  and  six  troopers  who  had  the  best 
horses  took  their  station,  where  the  road 
leads  offto  Stoney  Creek,  in  order  to  draw 
the  enemy's  attention  in  that  direction  in- 
tending to  disperse  if  closely  pressed  •  The 
party  with  the  piisoners  had  just  passed 
out  of  sight,  when  the  enemy  came  in  view 
at  a  slow  gallop.  The  party  with  Graham 
remained  until  their  front  had  crossed  the 
river  and  then  retreated  up  the  Stoney 
Creek  road.  When  the  enemy  came  to 
the  forks  of  the  road,  they  made  no  halt  to 
look  for  tracks,  but  kept  on  the  road  to  Me- 
bane's,  at  great  speed.  After  going  a  mile 
Graham  and  his  party  moved  slowly,  keep- 
ing a  good  lookout,  in  the  rear,  and  arrived 
at  Gen.  Picken's  camp,  only  ten  to  twelve 
minute?  before  Capt.  Simmons  with  the 
prisoners  who  came  by  another  road.  When 
the  picket  discovered  Capt.  Simmon's  party 
approaching  with  red  coats  among  them, 
they  began  to  fire  upon  him,  without  ex- 
amination. He  halted  the  party,  and  rode 
forward  at  some  risk  to  explain,  when  they 
permitted  him    to   pass.      Fortunately  no 


*  When  the  riflemen  fired,  the  Lieutenant 
ran  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  peeped 
out  until  he  saw  Capt.  Simmons  whom  he  knew 
to  be  an  officer,  then  opening  the  door  and  step- 
ping out  presented  him  his  sword  in  a  polite 
manner,  soliciting  protection.    - 


damage  was  done.  The  firing  produced  an 
alarm,  and  the  whole  army  was  instantly 
drawn  up. 

On  the  a:rival  of  Simmons,  Gen.  Pickens 
immediately  marched  up  Stoney  Creek, 
and  in  the  afternoon  halted  at  a  farm  to 
forage.  While  the  horses  were  eating 
most  of  the  men  who  had  been  out,  with 
Graham  and  Simmons  and  had  slept  none 
the  night  before,  had  tumbled  down,  near 
their  horses  to  take  a  nap,  when  they  were 
aroused  by  the  old  appalling  sound,  from 
the  rear  guard,  "Tarlton  is  coming.'1''  The 
farm  was  hilly  and  the  fences  high.  The 
General  lined  them,  with  the  riflemen,  and 
made  gaps  at  suitable  places,  for  flank 
movements,  or  retreat.  The  disposition 
was  nearly  completed,  when  the  front  ef 
the  party,  camein  sight.  To  the  great  joy 
of  all,  it  was  discovered  to  be  Col.  Lee  with 
the  American  Cavalry,  just  returning  from 
the  retreat  with  Gen.  Greene  beyond  Dan 
river.  On  their  coming  in  they  attracted 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  militia,  who, 
judging  them,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
to  be  far  superior  in  effectiveness  to  the 
British  Cavalry,  (which  some  of  them  had 
seen  in  the  morning,)  were  inspired,  with 
a  confidence  they  had  not  hitherto  posses- 
sed. 

The  whole  army  moved  a  few  miles 
and  encamped  at  adjacent  farms  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  it  was  in  motion,  in 
different  directions  nearly  the  whole  day  ; 
but  did  not  go  far,  beating  down  nearer 
Hillsboro'.  The  two  corps  kept  near  each 
other,  though  they  moved  and  camped  sep- 
arately, as  they  had  done  the  previous 
evening.  Reconnoitening  parties  which 
were  sent  out  in  the  evening  and  had  re- 
turned in  the  night,  gave  notice  of  a  de- 
tachment, passing  from  Hillsborough  to- 
wards the  Ford  on  Haw  River.  Pickens 
and  Lee  put  their  forces  in  motion,  at  an 
early  hour, 'and  came  into  the  great  road 
eight  miles  West  of  Hillsborough,  near 
Mebane's  farm.  The  whole  of  the  militia 
Cavalry,   seventy  in    number,   that  had 
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swords,  were  placed  under  Capt.  Graham, 
and  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  hon»e.  Such  of. 
Graham's  men  as  had  not  swords,  were  or- 
dered to  join  another  company.  They  fol- 
lowed the  enemy's  trail  on  the  road  to  Haw 
River,  with  the  Cavalry  in  front.  For  the 
succeeding  events  see  Lee's  Memoirs,  first 
volume,  page  305,  and  forward. 

During  the  whole  day's  march,  every 
man  expected  a  battle  and  hard  fighting. 
Men's  countenances  on  such  occasions  in- 
dicate something  which  can  be  understood 
better  than  described  in  words.  Thecoun- 
tences  of  the  whole  militia,  throughout  the 
day,  never  showed  better. 

Lee  states,  (page  311,)  that  Pylgs' 
men,  on  seeing  the  militia,  in  the  rear  of 
his  Cavalry,  recognized  and  fired  on  them. 
The  true  statement  is  this :  Major  Dick- 
son, of  Lincoln,  who  commanded  the  col 
umn  on. our  right,  (when  the  disposition  for 
attack,  had  been  made  at  the  last  farm,) 
had  been  thrown  out,  of  his  proper  order 
of  march,  by  the  fences  and  a  branch,  and 
when  Pyles'  men  were  first  seen,  by 
the  Militia  they  were  thought  to  be 
the  party  under  Dickson,  which  had  come 
round  the  plantation,  and  gotten  in  the 
road  before  them.  On  coming  within  twen- 
ty steps  of  them,  Capt.  Graham  discover- 
ed the  mistake ;  seeing  them  with  clean, 
er  clothes  than  Dickson's  party,  and  each 
man  having  a  strip  of  red  cloth  on  his  hat. 
Graham  riding  along  side  of  Capt.  Eggleston 
who  commanded  the  rear  of  Lee's  horse, 
remarked  to  him,  "That  company  is  To  - 
ries — what  is  the  reason  they  have  their 
arms?"  Capt.  Eggleston  addressing  a  good 
looking  man  at  the  end  of  the  line,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  officer,  inquired,  "  To  whom 
do  you  belong  1"  The  man  promptly  an- 
swered, "A  friend  to  his  Majesty."  Where- 
upon Capt.  Eggleston  struck  him  over  the 
head.  The  militia  looking  on,  and  wait- 
ing for  orders,  on  this  example  Deing  set, 
rushed  on  them  like  lightning  and  cut 
away.  The  noise  in  the  rear,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lee's  men,  and  they  turned  their 


horses  short  to  the  right  about  five  step8 
and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  attack  was 
made  along  the  whole  line. 

The  same  page  states,  that  ninety  loy- 
alists were  killed.  The  next  day  our  mi- 
litia counted  ninety-three  dead,  and  there 
was  the  appearance  of  many  more  being 
carried  off  by  their  friends.  There  were 
certainly  many  more  wounded.  When 
Lee  and  Pickens  retired,  it  appeared  as  if 
three  hundred  might  be  lying  dead.  Many 
perhaps,  were  only  slightly  wounded,  and 
lay  quietly  for  security. 

At  the  time  the  action  commenced,  Lee's 
dragoons  in  the  open  order  of  march,  ex- 
tended about  the  same  distance  with  Pyles' 
men,  who  were  in  close  order,  and  on 
horseback :  and  having  most  of  them, 
come  from  home  on  that  day,  were  clean, 
like  men  who  now  turn  out  to  a  review. 
Lee's  movement  was,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  pass  them,  five  or  six  steps  on  the  left 
of  their  line.  When  the  alarm  was  given 
in  the  rear,  as  quickly  as  his  men  could 
turn  their  horses  they  were  engaged  :  and 
as  the  lories  were  over  two  to  one  of  our 
actual  Cavalry,  by  jressing  forward  they 
went  through  their  line,  leaving  a  num- 
ber behind  them.  The  continual  cry  by 
the  Tories  was  "You  are  killing  your  own 
men.  I  am  a  friend  to  his  Majesty.  Hur- 
rah for  King  George."  Finding  their  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  and  all  they  could  say 
were  of  no  avail,  and  only  the  signal  for 
their  destruction,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  those 
whom  Lee's  men,  had  gone  through  and 
who  had  thrown  down  their  guns,  now 
determining  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  • 
ly  as  possible,  jumped  to  their  arms,  and 
began  to  fire  in  every  direction,  making 
the  Cavalry  give  back  a  little.  But  as 
soon  as  their  guns  were  empty,  they  were 
charged  upon  on  every  side,  by  more  than 
could  get  at  them,  and  cnt  down  in  a 
group  together.  All  the  harm  done  by 
their  fire  was  that  a  dragoon's  horse  wa» 
shot  down.  Falling  very  suddenly,  and 
not  moving  afterwards  the  rider's  leg  wa8 
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caught  under  him,  and  by  all  his  efforts, 
he  couJd  not  extricat;  himself,  until  the 
action  began  to  slacken  ;  when  two  of  his 
comrade*  dismounted  and  rolled  the  horse 
off  him.  Lee's  men  had  so  recently  come 
to  the  south  that  they  did  not  understand 
>  the  usual  marks  of  distinction,  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  and  after  the  first  onset, 
when  all  became  mixed,  they  inquired  of 
each  man,  before  they  attacked  him  to 
whom  he  belo»ged.  The  enemy  readily 
answered— "To  King  George."  To  many 
of  their  own  militia,  they  put  the  same 
question.  Fortunately  no  mistakes  occur- 
red, though  in  some  instances*  there  was 
great  danger  of  them.     ■ 

At  the  close  of  the  action  the  troops  were 
scattered  and  mixed  through  each  other, 
completely  disorganized.  Gen.  Pickens 
and  Col.  Lee  gave  repeated  orders  to  form, 
but  the  confusion  was  such,  that  their  or- 
ders were  without  effect.  These  officers 
appeared  sensible  of  the  delicate  situation 
we  were  in.  If  Tarlton  who  was  only  two 
or  three  miles  off,  with  nearly  an  equal 
force  had  come  upon  us  at  this  juncture* 
the  result  must  have  been  against  us.  Lee's 
men  though  under  excellent  discipline, 
could  with  difficulty  be  gotten  in  order. — 
The  commandants  exhibited  great  pertur- 
bation, until  at  length  Lee  ordered  Major 
Rudolph  to  lead  off,  and  his  dragoons  to 
fall  in  behind  them.  Capt.  Graham  re- 
ceived the  same  order,  as  to  the  militia 
dragoons;  and  by  the  time  the  line  had 
moved  a  quarter  6f  a  mile  there  was  the 
same  order  as  when  we  met  Pyles.    Lee 


*  See  Lee's  Memoirs,  page  three  hundred 
and  seven.  Charging  up  to  a  farm  before  this 
affair,  expecting  to  surprise  Tarlton,  we  out- 
rode the  legion  Infantry,  and  some  Catawba 
Indians  urfder  Capt.  Oldham,  who  did  not  over- 
take us  until  the  close  of  the  action  with  Pyles. 
To  our  discredit  it  must  be  stated,  that  when 
the  Indians  came  up,  they  were  suffered  to  kill 
seven  or  eight  wounded  men,  with  spears,  be- 
fore they  were  made  to  desist. 


himself,  while  they  were  forming,  staid  in 
the  rear  of  his  own  corps  and  in  front  of 
Graham's  and  ordered  one  of  his  sergeants 
to  go  directly  back  and  get  a  pilot  from 
among  the  tories  and  bri  g  him  forward 
without  delay.  The  sergeant  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  a  midd'e  aged  man* 
who  had  received  a  slight  wound  on  the 
heads  and  was  bleeding  freely.  The  ser- 
geant apologised  to  his  Col.  because  he 
could  find  none  who  were  not  wounded. 
Lee  asked  him  several  questions  relative  to 
the  roads,  farms,  water  courses  &c :  how 
O'Neal's  plantation  (where  Tarlton  then 
was)  was  situated  :  whether  open  woods 
hilly  or  level,  &c.  After  answering  the 
several  questions,  and  after  an  interval  of 
about  a  minute  while  Lee  appeared  to  be 
meditating,  the  man  addressed  him,  "Well, 
God  bless  your  soul,  Mr.  Tarlton  you  have 
this  day  killed  a  parcel  of  as  good  subjects » 
as  ever  his  Majesty  had."  Lee,  who  at 
this  time  was  not  in  the  humor  for  quiz- 
zing, interrupted  him  saying  :  "You  d — d 
rascal  if  your  call  me  Tarlton  I  will  take 
off  your  head.  I  will  undeceive  you,  we 
are  the  Americans  and  not  the  British.  I 
am  Lee.  of  the  American  Legion  and  not 
Tarlton."  The  poor  fellow  appeared  chop- 
fallen.  See  Lee's  Memoirs,  Volume  first, 
from  page  three  hundred  and  thirteen  on- 
wards. As  to  Col.  Preston  joining  us — 
Tarlton  moving  in  the  night — making  feints 
to  cross  Haw  River  at  the  Ferries —  then 
turning  down  to  Butler's  Ford — all  well  de- 
tailed there. 

When  following  the  enemy's  trail  in  the 
night,  across  from  the  last  road  leading  to 
the  Ferry  into  that  leading  to  the  Ford, 
day  began  to  dawn,  and  Lee  ordered  Gra- 
ham's Cavalry  in  front  and  gave  orders  to 
go  on  at  a  canter,  until  they  should  over- 
take ihe  enemy,  or  come  to  the  Ford.  If 
they  came  upon   the  enemy,  no  matter  in 


*  His  name  was  Holt,  and  he  lived  near  that 
place. 
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what  position  or  numbers  they  might  be 
found  to  charge  them,  and  he  would  be  di 
rectly  at  their  heels  to  support  them. 

The  Militia  Cavalry  took  the  road  and 
went  on  at  the  speed  directed,  expecting 
every  minute  to  fall  in  with  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  until  they  arrived  at  the  Ford.  It 
was  now  light  thoughbe  fore  sunrise.  They 
could  see  a  troop  of  Cavalry  formed,  front- 
ing the  Ford,  on  the  opposite  hill,  and 
thought  the  British  Infantry,  might  be 
placed  along  a  rhill  race  or  >orae  small  is- 
lands to  dispute  the  passage,  which  they 
could  easily  have  done  until  they  could  have 
been  reinforced  from  Hillsboro'.  In  five  min- 
utes Lee  arrived,  and  ordered  the  Militia  to 
pass  the  Ford.  When  they  entered  the  wa- 
ter the  enemy's  Cavalry  wheeled  off,  and 
took  the  road.  Alter  passing  the  first  plant- 
ation east  of  the  Ford,  Lee's  Cavalry  again 
took  the  front.  The  report  of  the  women 
along  the  road  was  that  the  enemy  had 
passed  about'  thirty  minutes  before — their 
horse  ata  brisk  trot,  and  the  Infantry  as  fast* 
as  they  could  move,  without  running.  We 
found  blankets,  and  goat-skin  and  other 
knapsacks,  which  some  of  them  had  thown 
away,  that  they  might  be  less  encumbered. 
Continuing  the  pursuit  a  few  miles,  our 
commanders  found  that  Tarlton  could  not 
be  overtaken,  until  he  should  be  within 
supporting  distance  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  gtive  it  over.  We  turned  off  the  road 
to  the  left,  and  marching  some  distance  up 
on  the  east  side  of  Haw  River,  Pickens  and 
Lee  separated  going  to  those  farms,  where 
themselves  and  horses,  could  get  subsis- 
tence, which  they  much  needed.  They 
rested  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night, 
keeping  patrols  out  between  them  and 
Hillsborough.  On  the  day  following, 
about  ten  o'clock,  a  countryman  gave 
information,  that  the  enemy  were  on 
the  march  from  Hillsborough  towards 
Haw  River.  Shortly  after  the  patrols 
came  in  and  confirmed  the  account.  Gen- 
eral Pickens  gave  orders  to  march.  By 
the  time  the  troops  were  under  way  some 


of  our  men  who  had  been  out  foraging  came 
in  and  reported  having  seen  the  enemy 
within  three  miles.  They  were  off  the 
great  road  and  marching  directly  to  our 
present  encampment.  Gen.  Pickens  placed 
out,  a  strong  rear  guard,  and  moved  some 
distance  up  the  country  from  the  enemy. 
After  steering  several  courses,  keeping  in 
motion  until  after  sunset,  he  encamped  near 
a  Mr.  Dickey's — ihe  rear  guard  being 
placed  at  the  Ford  of  a  branch  near  Dick- 
ey's house,  half  a  mile  from  the  camp. 
Capt.  Franklin*  had  been  sent  out  with  a 
patrol  beyond  the  guard.  The  road  forked 
at  the  corner  of  a  fence  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  hou^e.  Capt.  Franklin's  party 
had  taken  the  right  hand  way  nearly 
straight  forward.  Major  Micajah  Lewis  of 
the  North  Carolina  line,  who  served  this 
campaign  as  a  volunteer  without  a  com- 
mand, and  seyeral  others  went  beyond  the 
picket  to  Dickey's  house.  In  the  twilight 
one  of  this  party  discovered  a  body  of 
troops  coming  round  by  the  road,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  They  instantly 
mounted  their  horses,  rode  out  and  hailed 
them.  They  halted  and  answered — "A 
Friend."  Being  asked  where  they  came 
from,  they  answened — "From  Gen.  Greene 
to  join  Gen.  Pickens,"  and  inquired  of  Ma" 
jor  Lewis,  if  Capt.  Franklin  had  not  told 
them  they  were  coming  for  that  purpose!  • 
The  Major  answered  in  the  negative.  As 
he  well  knew  Capt.  Franklin,  and  that  he 
had  gone  out  that  way,  not  many  minutes 
before,  their  story  inspired  confidence  and, 
threw  him  off  his  guard.  He  ordered  the 
leading  officer  to  meet  him  half  way,  and 
give  the  proper  explanations,  at  the  same 
time  moving  forward   until  he  was  nearly 


*  Jesse  Franklin,  the  present  Governor. 

t  It  could  never  be  explained  how  the  enem  y 
or  any  person  with  them  knew  Capt.  Frank  li  n 
or  that  it  was  he  who  led  out  the  patrol  a  few 
minutes  before.  If  they  had  not  referred  to 
him,  Major  Lewis  would  have  been  more  cau- 
tious. 
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half  way  to  them.  Not  seeing  any  of 
them  advance,  he  was  about  to  halt  and 
turn  his  horse,  when  he  was  ordered — 
" Stand,  or  they  would  blow  his  brains 
out. "  As  his  horse  turned  they  discharged 
a  full  platoon  at  him  of  twenty  or  thirty 
guns,  broke  his  thigh,  and  wounded  him 
badly  in  sWeral  other  places.  His  hoTse  was 
also  shot  in  several  places,  yet  notwith 
standing,  he  rode  past  the  guard  and  into 
the  camp  a  full  half  mile.  He  was  taken 
off  into  a  blanket  carried  by  four  men  to 
an  adjoining  farm  where  he  oieii  next  day 
—his  loss  much  regretted*.  On  the  alarm, 
Picken's  men  were  instantly  paraded  ;  and 
all  was  quiet  and  steady.  When  Maj.  Lewis 
and  party  arrived  in  camp  it  was  fully  dark. 
The  enemy  advanced  and  began  a  desulto- 
ry fire  with  the  guard,  at  the  Ford  of  the 
branch — Gen.  Pickens  ordered  his  troops 
to  retire,  not  knowing  what  numbers  or 
kind  of  troops  were  coming  against  him, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  edged 
weapons  to  risk  a  night  encounter.  The 
fires  were  left  burning,  and  a  small  p~rty 
in  sight  of  them,  saw  the  enemy  advance 
in  line  up  to  them,  in  about  thirty  minutes 
after  Pickens  retired.  They  had  waited 
to  deploy  after  they  passed  the  Ford  of  the 
branch  where  our  guard  had  been  station" 
ed.  From  there  they  had  marched  in  line, 
as  da*k  as  it  was.  Gen.  Pickens  marched  on 
until  after  midnight,  when  crossing  a  small 
creek,  and  leaving  a  rear  guard  some  dis- 
tance beyond  it,  he  encamped  a  second 
time.  The  night  being  cold,  fires  were 
kindled,  and  those  who  had  it,  were  dress- 
ing their  food,  when  the  rear  guard  was 
again  attacked,  and  the  men  paraded.  Find- 
ing the  guard  pressed  and  retiring  into 
camp,  Gen.  Pickens  ordered  a  march,  re- 
ceded about  three  miles  farther  and  turned 
out  of  the  road  into  the  woods.  The 
chickens  were  crowing,  and  he  halted  un- 


*  Major  Lewis'  grave  is  yet  recognized  on 
Dickey's  plantation  in  Alamance  County.— Eds. 


til  day.  No  fires  were  allowed  to  be  kin- 
dled though  it  was  very  cold.  After  light 
a  patrol  was  sent  back  to  the  last  encamp- 
ment, who  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
returned  towards  Hillsborough  from  that 
place,  appearing  from  thir  trail,  to  have 
been  mostly  infantry.  Gen.  Pickens  then 
marched  back  by  that  camp,  and  turned 
higher  up  the  country,  farther  from  the 
enemy's  present  position. 

The  last  three  days  had  exhibiied  a 
specimen  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Near 
half  the  time  our  men  had  bean  in  high 
spirits,  in  full  pursuit  of  the  British,  had 
destroyed  Pyles  and  party,  and  Tarlton 
had  barely  escaped  from  us.  The  other 
half  of  the  time,  the  British  were  in  eager 
pursuit  of  the  Americans,  who  weie  now 
in  low  spirits,  and  suffering  by  cold,  hun- 
ger and  want  of  rest ;  but  losing  only  Ma  • 
jor  Lewis. 

Gen.  Pickens  had  with  him  only  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  men,  and  but 
about  one-tenth  of  these  were  equipt  to 
act  as  dragoons.  The  remainder  might  be 
called,  mounted  infantry  though  variously 
armea  ;  mostly  however  with  rifles.  The 
late  risks  he  had  run  of  being  nearly  sur- 
prised, caused  him  to  be  more  cautious  in 
his  movements  and  encampments.  His 
rule  was  to  be  formed  and  moving  by  ten 
o'clock  in  morning,  to  halt  once  or  twice 
during  the  day  for  feeding,  to  move  slowly 
and  in  different  directions.  Sometimes  he 
was  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  ene- 
my, at  other  times,  in  the  North  of  Orange, 
on  the  head-waters  of  Hyco,  and  Country 
line  Creeks.  Whatever  course  he  might 
be  going,  at  sunset,  he  never  failed  to  turn 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  for  two  or  three  miles  be- 
fore he  halted  for  the  night.  He  never 
camped  two  nights  in  succession  within 
some  miles  of  the  same  place,  and  some  days 
did  not  march  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  all.  By  these  movements  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  by  any  preconcerted 
plan  to  strike  at  him  with  a  detachment ;  for 
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befi.re  they  could  arrive  at  the  place  where 
their  information  directed,  he  would  be 
elsewhere.  Thus  he  ran  no  risk  of  being 
obliged  to  fight  against  his  will  unless  he 
should  meet  them  by  accident,  which  was 
hardly  probable..  In  this  manner  he  ma- 
neuvered for  eight  or  ten  days.  Lee's  corps 
was  higher  up,  and  had  not  been  with 
Pickens  since  they  separated  on  the  Haw 
River  road,  when  they  left  off  the  pursuit 
of  Tarlton. 

Lord  Cornwall-is  moves  from  Hillsbo- 
rough, westward  of  Haw  River — Col. 
Otko  Williams  dispatched  by  Gen' I 
Greene  in  command  of  his  light 
troops  after  his  return  from  Virginia 
— Joined  by  Pickens,  Lee  and  Colonel 
Washington  at  Highroch  Ford  on 
Haw  River — Maneuvering  of  these 
Troops  against  the  enemy — Battle  at 
Clapp's  Mill  in  Guilford — Separation 
of  different  corps  to  get  subsistence — 
Graham's  Cavalry  dispatched  by  Pick- 
ens and  Lee — Adventures  with  the  en- 
emy's sentinels  and  pickets — Enemy's 
Cavalry  sent  out  in  the  night,  and  by 
mistake,  attack  Tories  marching  to  join 
themselves. 

While  Pickens  and  Lee  were  maneu- 
vering as  already  related,  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis moved  from  Hillsborough  beyond 
Haw  River  and  Alamance,  on  the  road 
towards  Salisbury :  and  on  the  27th 
of  February,  Colonel  Otho  Williams 
(of  Maryland,)  who  succeeded  Gener- 
al Morgan  (when  he  retired)  in  com- 
mand of  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of 
the  army,  which  Genl.  Greene  had  sent 
on,  before  him,  arrived  at  High  Rock  ford 
on  Haw  River.  Col.  Washington,  Lee,  and 
the  militia  under  Pickens  joined  him  there 
on  the  next  day,  and,  having  crossed  the 
river,  advanced  by  different  routes  nearer 
the  enemy.  In  the  evening  these  troops 
took  up  seperate  encampments,  two  or 
three  miles  North  of  the  Alamance.  Genl. 
Pickens  ordered  out  Graham's  cavalry  to 
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cross  the  creek  and  ascertain,  the  enemy's 
position,  and  if  opportunity  offered  to 
strike  some  of  their  small  parties.  Gra- 
ham had  just  ascended  the  hill  beyond 
Alamance  when  he  met  Col.  Washington 
and  corps.  It  was.nearly  dark,  and  the 
Col.  advised  that  it  was  not  safe  to  prof- 
ceed  farther,  for  said  he  "there^s  a  sky- 
gale  ahead  yonder  "  pointing  to  the  light 
of  the  enemy's  encampment,  w^iich  ap- 
peared as  if  the  woods  were  on  fire.  The 
orders  not  being  peremptory,  Graham  re- 
turned with  Washington,  which  Genl. 
Pickens  approved.  Early  next  morning, 
Col.  Lee  called  at  Genl.  Pickens'  quarters, 
and  after  some  consultation  they  came 
thro'  the  camp,  calling  for  volunteer 
cavalry  to  go  with  Lee.  Soon  more  pro- 
fered,  than  were  required.  Forty  were 
taken,  and  Capts.  Graham  and  Simmons 
to  command  them.  Following  Lee,  he 
led  them  over  the  Alamance  a  short  dis- 
tance where  they  overtook  a  like  number 
of  Col.  Preston's  riflemen,  and  the  whole 
of  Lee's  cavalry  under  Maj.  Rudolph, 
and  some  Catawba  Indians.  The  cavalry 
and  riflemen  were  divided,  and  twenty  of 
each  placed  one  hundred  yards  on  the 
right  of  the  road  under  Cap!  Simmons. 
The  same  number  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  left  under  Capt.  Graham.  These  of- 
ficers were  instructed  that  the  cavalry 
and  riflemen  should  protect  each  other 
alternately  when  meeting  the  enemy,  if 
circumstances  should  require  it.  Six 
Catawba  Indians  and  four  of  Lee's  troop- 
ers kept  the  road,  thirty  poles  in  front  of 
Maj.  Rudolph.  Graham  and  Simmons 
were  instructed  to  keep  an  equal  front, 
with  the  Indians,  one  hundred  years  from 
the  road.  Major  Dickson,  of  Lincoln,  led 
two  hundred  mounted  infantry,  in  the 
rear  of  Graham,  and  Col.  Preston  the 
same  number  of  Virginia  riflemen  in  the 
rear  of  Simmons.  They  preserved  an 
equal  front  with  Maj.  Rudolph  who  kept 
the  road.  About  the  time,  the  disposition 
was  completed,   we  heard    the    British 
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drums  and  fifes  playing  distinctly,  up- 
wards of  two  miles  off.  At  first,  we 
thought  they  were  on  the  march,  but  of- 
ficers used  to  service,  hearing  them  beat 
the  "short  troop,"  announced  that  it 
was  only  beating  off  their  new  guards 
from  the  morning  parade  to  relieve  the 
old.  Two  of  Lee's  troopers  now  came  in, 
in  haste  thro'  the  woods,  having  a  British 
prisoner,  whom  they  had  picked  up,  about 
their  guard,  that  morning,  and  carried 
him  to  their  Col.  who  examined  him, 
and  sent  him  on,  to  the  rear.  Capt.  Old- 
ham's regulars  and  Capt.  Kirkwood's 
Delawares  now  came  in  view,  up  the  road 
behind  Maj.  Rudolph.  Lee  himself,  took 
position  fifty  steps  in  front  of  Rudolph, 
and  one  hundred  behidd  the  Indians.  All 
being  arranged  the  party  moved  forward 
slowly.  In  going  upwards  of  a  mile,  we 
came  to  a  farm,  the  road  leading  thro'  a 
lane ;  at  the  end  of  this  lane  a  branch 
crossed  the  road  at  right  angles,  near 
which  and  parallel  to  it,  ran  the  fences  on 
each  side.  The  field  on  the  right  was 
narrow,  and  Simmons  led  his  party 
around  it,  that  on  the  left  was  wicfe  and 
Graham  ordered  his  riflemen  to  make 
gaps  and  pass  through.  Opposite  the 
middle  of  the  lane  there  was  another 
fence  which  divided  the  field, — making 
another  gap  for  a  passage,  Graham  de- 
scended thro'  the  second  field,  and  cross- 
ing a  ravine,  and  coming  up  past  a  house, 
the  riflemen  laid  down  a  pair  of  bars  on 
the  way  from  the  house  to  a  double  barn, 
thro'  which  they  passed.  In  front  of  the 
barn,  was  a  thick  piece,  of  copice  wood, 
thirty  or  forty  poles  wide  extending  across 
the  road  to  Clapp's  plantation.  On  enter- 
ing this  wood  all  was  silent  and  no  person 
to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  plantation 
was  passed  one  of  the  Indians  snorted 
like  a  deer,  whereupon  he  and  his  com- 
rades ran  forward  a  few  steps  to  the  first 
timber,  and  fired.  The  riflemen  under 
Graham  and  Simmons  being  in  front,  on 
advancing    a  few  steps,  could  see  the 


enemy,  drawn  up  in  position,  and  began 
to  fire.  The  columns  marching  under 
Major  Dickson  and  Col.  Preston,  instant- 
ly dismounted,  tied  their  horses-  at  the 
fence,  and  advanced  in  line.  Major  Ru- 
dolph put  Lee's  dragoons  in  order,  behind 
the  double  barn.  While  these  arrange- 
ments were  making,  the  Ipdians  and  rifle- 
men kept  up  a  desultory  fire  in  firont.  As 
the  American  lines  advanced,  Graham 
and  Simmons  caused  their  men  to  oblique, 
to  the  flanks,  out  of  the  way.  The  woods 
were  so  thick  the  foe  could  not  be  seen, 
until  they  came  within  sixty  or  seventy 
steps  of  him,  when  a  heavy  fire  com- 
menced, on  both  sides.  The  Indians  who 
had  hitherto  been  on  the  alert,  could  not 
stand  it,  but  turned  and  ran  off,  like  tur- 
kies, — half-bent.  It  had  hitherto  been 
the  boast,  of  the  militia,  how  they  would 
manage  the  enemy  if  they  could  get  him 
in  the  woods,  yet  here  was  demonstration, 
to  the  contrary.  When  the  fire  opened 
from  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  very 
heavy,  the  saplings  and  bushes  were  so 
thick  that  the  bark  and  twigs  were  con- 
tinually flying  and  hitting  the  men  on 
their  cheeks  and  shoulders  and  kept  them 
dodging,  to  the  neglect,  of  their  duty  of 
firing  and  loading  as  fast  as  they  might 
have  done.  After  firing  about  three 
rounds  (the  enemy  still  in  his  first  posi- 
tion) they  became  panic-struck,  evidently 
from  the  bark,  and  twigs  falling  around 
them,  and  the  whole  line  turned  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  without  orders  and  re- 
treated. Lee  was  conspicuous  himself, 
among  the  militia,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Rudolph  who  led  the  Legion  cavalry 
through  the  lane,  retired  at  a  brisk  trot 
Lee  who  retired  thro'  the  field  ordered 
Graham  to  mind  the  gap  in  the  middle 
fence,  himself  going  to  Kirkwood  and 
Oldham  beyond  the  branch.  Graham 
wheeled  his  cavalry  at  the  gap,  fronting 
the  enemy,  ordering  his  riflemen  to  move 
on.  The  main  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  passing  the  lane  in  the  rear  of  Rud- 
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olph  who  retirred  sullenly,  never  mending 
his  pace,  but  keeping  in  compact  order, 
while  their  front  was  within  thirty  steps 
of  his  rear.  Another  party  of  British 
about  fifty  in  number,  coming  through 
the  field,  when  they  saw  Graham's  party 
front  them,  at  the  middle  fence,  kept 
back,  until  they  discovered  their  front  in 
the  lane,  behind  Ru.Iolph,  was  passing 
where  the  middle  fence  joined  it ;  they 
then  advanced,  and  he  retreated,  and 
passed,  the  branch  opposite  the  end  of 
the  lane,  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Legion  cavalry.  The  enemy  being  now 
on  the  low  ground,  Kirkwood's  and  Old- 
ham's infantry  who  were  drawn  up  on  the 
rise,  about  eighty  yards  in  front,  opened 
a  fire,  on  them  over  the  heads  of  our  re- 
treating troops  which  caused  their  cavalry 
to  recede  a  little,  until  their  infantry  ar- 
rived. Col.  Otho  Williams  and  Lee  then 
ordered  the  militia  to  form  on  an  alignment 
on  each  flank  of  the  regulars.  "Williams 
superintending  that  on  the  left,  and  Lee, 
Preston's  men  on  the  right.  The  enemy's 
infantry  were  forming  in  advance  of  the 
middle  fence  and  kept  firing  at  long  shot ; 
and  though  at  a  great  distance  their 
balls  kept  constantly  whizzing  among  our 
troops.  Cols.  Williams  and  Lee  used  great 
exertions  to  form  the  militia,  but  as  they 
got  some  to  fall  in,  and  exerted  themselves 
to  rally  others,  these  would  move  off  again. 
Major  Dickson,  of  Lincoln,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  coolness,  and  decision,  saw 
the  difficulty,  observed  to  Col.  Williams. 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  you will  never 
get  these  men  to  form  here  while  the 
enemy  are  firing  yonder."  If  you  will 
direct  them  to  form  on  the  next  rise  be- 
yond that  hollow,  one  hundred  yards 
back,  they  will  do  it.  "  Col.  Williams 
instantly  adopted  this  plan.  Our  line  was 
thus  restored.  The  regulars  retired  to  their 
place  in  it,  and  the  firing  ceased,  tho'  the 
enemy  was  still  in  view.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  we  marched  off  in  order,  and 
they  did  not  follow.    In  a  mile  or  two  we 


came  to  the  ford  on  Alamance,  where  the 
whole  light  troops,  Washington's  cavalry, 
and  all  the  militia  belonging  to  the  army 
except  what  were  with  Genl.  Greene, 
were  drawn  up  in  position.  The  eminen- 
ces and  passes  were  lined  with  the  latter. 
This  arrangement  Col.  Williams  their 
commander  had  made,  before  he  came  on, 
to  the  battle.  After  remaining  half  an 
hour  the  whole  marched  back  five  or  six 
miles  when  the  different  corps  separated. 
Pickens  and  Lee  camped  together.*  The 
next  day,  the  2nd  March,  some  affairs  took 
place,  tho'  of  themselves  trivial,  yet  from 
the  result,  and  the  great  advantage  to  the 
American  cause,  they  ale  thought  worthy 
to  be  detailed  minutely. 

About  ten  o'clock  Genl.  Pickens  and 
Col.  Lee,  came  to  Capt.  Graham,  and 
gave  him,  the  following  orders.  "  You 
will  take  about  twenty  of  your  men,  and 
go  down  the  road  to  where  the  battle  was 
fought  yesterday,  and  see  if  the  enemy  are 
there;  if  they  are  gone,  you  will  take 
their  trail,  and  follow,  until  you  find  out 
where  they  are,  giving  no  credit  to  any  in- 
formation you  may  receive  from  the  in- 


*Early  next  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Clapp's  mill,  the  whole  of  the  militia  officers 
belonging  to  Pickens  and  Preston  were  con- 
vened by  Cols.  Williams  and  Lee,  who  pro- 
posed to  them  to  consult  their  men,  if  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  send  every  third  man  home 
with  their  horses.  Being  mounted,  they  were 
of  great  service,  by  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments, yet  being  encumbered  with  their  horses* 
when  a  change  of  positions  during  action  was 
necessary,  it  could  not  be  made.  Their  first 
thought,  when  they  moved  from  where  they 
were  engaged,  was  to_get  their  horses,  and 
could  not  be  brought  into  action  a  second  time' 
—which  was  unfavorable  for  the  stubborn  con- 
tests, we  might  expect  to  engage  in  from  this 
time.  That  half  their  number  organized  as  in- 
fantry would  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause 
than  all  of  them  as  they  were.  The  militia  of- 
ficers gave  it  as.  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
their  men  would  not  consent  to  their  horses  be- 
ing sent  home. 
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habitants ;  but  go  on,  until  you  actually 
see  the  British,  which  when  you  ascertain, 
you  will  immediately  send  or  bring  us 
word.  We  shall  be  found  at  a  plantation 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  right  of  this,  to 
which  we  will  move,  this  afternoon.  Af- 
ter you  have  executed  this  order,  if  it  ap- 
pears anything  can  be  done,  without  run- 
ning to  much  risk,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
do  it.  But  send  an  account  of  where  the 
enemy  is  first.  This  young  German  (a 
man  at  hand,)  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  will  pilot  you."  In  a  half 
hour  the  party  was  ready  and  set  out 
Arriving  at  the  battle  ground,  and  the 
plantation  being  open  we  left  half  the 
force  behind,  to  support  if  pursued,  while 
the  other  half  explored,  and  found  that 
the  enemy  were  gone.  A  signal  being 
given,  the  others  came  forward  and  joined 
us.  Our  dead  were  on  the  ground  eight 
m  number,  two  of  whom  were  Graham's 
men.f  We  saw  a  large  grave  where  the 
enemy  had  buried  their  dead,  in  which 
Mr.  Clapp  stated,  he  had  seen  them  put, 
sixteen,  besides  an  officer,  whom  they 
carried  off,  to  bury  at  head  quarters.  The 
exact  number  of  wounded  on  each  side 
was  unknown.  After  making  some  ar 
rangements  with  Clapp  about  burying 
our  dead,  Graham's  party  moved  on  the 
enemy's  trail,  which  led  into  the  great 
road  from  Salisbury  to  Hillsboro',  nigh  to 
where  a  Mr.  Low  lived.  While  some 
halted  on  the  road  in  view,  others  rode 
up  to  the  house,  and  enquired  if  any  party 


t  Of  this  company  there  were 
John  Ford,  of  Charlotte.  l-u-u  a 

David  Johnston.  \  Hilled. 

Samuel  Martin,  Gov.  Alex.    ~| 
Martin's  brother,  John  (Jack)     I   Slightly 
Barnett,  Yet  living  in  Mecklen-  f  wounded, 
burg.  j 

Robert  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Rocky  River,  badly 
wounded.  Besides  some  bad  cuts  on  his  head, 
his  right  hand  was  cut  off.  Died  about  twelve 
years  ago. 

John  Stinson,  now^  Taken  prisoners,  in  con- 
living  near  Charlotte  (  sequence  of  leaving  their 
Joseph  Mitchell,  j  party,  and  turning  off,  to 

since  dead.  J   the  left,  on  the  retreat. 


had  gone  up  the  road  that  day.  On  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  they  returned. 
Two  Dutchmen  now  came  along,  going 
to  the  British,  with  loaves  of  bread,  a 
crock  of  butter,  and  a  runlet  of  brandy „ 
which  they  had  promised  to  an  officer 
the  day  preceding.  They  and  their  stores 
were  taken  in  custody,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded down  the  great  road,  on  the 
enemy's  trail.  Two  men  going  as  scouts, 
one  hundrecLyards  in  advance,  halted  and 
made  a  signal.  The  officer  went  forward, 
and  saw  a  sentinel  on  his  post,  on  the 
side  of  the  road  two  hundred  yards  distant 
beckoning  to  some  one,  to  come  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  another  sentinel  was  seen 
one  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road 
in  the  woods.  This  was  about  a  half  mile 
above  Hawkins'  plantation,  where  the 
British  head-quarters  then  were.  The 
party  turned  up  the  road,  took  thro'  the 
woods  and  along  by-paths  until  they 
went  a  short  distance  from  the  battle 
ground,  into  the  woods.  It  was  getting 
dark,  and  they  halted  and  partook  of  the 
stores  they  had  taken,  with  the  Dutch- 
men. The  officer  had  to  use  great  caution, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  brandy,  remind- 
ing his  men  if  they  went  back  upon  the 
enemy,  much  depended  on  their  being  in 
proper  condition.  What  of  the  stores 
were  not  consumed,  were  distributed 
among  the  party,  and  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  sent  on,  with  the ,  prisoners 
and  intelligence  to  Pickens  and  Lee.  It 
was  now  fully  dark,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, pilot  and  thirteen  others  turned 
back.  Their  first  move, was  to  a  plantation, 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  way  and  with- 
in three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  Hawkins 
where  the  enemy  was.  This  place  being 
so  near,  we  expected  to  come  upon  some 
stragglers  outside  of  their  guards,  but 
found  no  one  but  the  old  German  pro- 
prietor and  his  wife,  and  one  of  our  wound- 
ed men,  Robert  Harris,  Esq.  Attempting 
to  move  him,  we  found  that  as  soon  as 
raised  up  he  fainted.    We  therefore  gave 
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him  in  charge,  to  the  old  Dutchman  with 
orders  to  treat  him  well,  and  he  should  be 
well  rewarded,  if  but  otherwise  they 
should  suffer,  for  he  was  a  man  of  high 
standing.  They  promised,  and  he  after- 
wards said,  they  did  every  thing  they 
could,  for  him.  The  party  moved  from 
the  plantation,  into  the  woods,  and  upon 
consultation,  agreed  to  attempt  to  take 
the  sentinel  they  had  seen  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  road,  belonging  to  the 
main  guard.  The  pilot  who  knew  every 
spot  about  there,  had  gotten  a  full  pro- 
portion of  the  store  of  brandy  and  was 
ready  to  act  any  part  assigned  him.  He 
led  off  in  that  direction,  moving  slowly 
and  cautiously,  but  the  sentinel  was  vigi- 
lant, and  hailed  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  approach  him.  Attempting  to 
fire,  his  gun  flashed,  when  the  whole 
party  made  a  dash  at  him,  but  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  bushes, 
could  not  find  him.  They  instantly  turned 
towards  the  sentinel  on  the  great  road, 
who  hailed  and  fired  before  they  came 
nigh  him,  and  ran  towards  the  guard. 
The  party  went  up  the  road,  at  a  canter 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  then 
began  to  move  slowly.  They  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  sound  of  horses  feet,  and 
the  blackness,  in  the  road,  that  another 
party  was  meeting  them.  We  hailed 
them  in  a  lond  and  confident  tone  and 
were  answered:  "A  friend."  It  was  in- 
quired instantly  in  the  same  tone.  "  A 
friend  to  whom  ?"  Answer  in  a  rather  low 
tone,  "  To  King  George."  The  word  was 
scarcely  pronounced  when  six  of  those  in 
front  fired,  and  the  orders  given  "  Rush 
on !"  Rush  on.  Skiver  the  buggers."  At 
the  same  time,  those  who  had  fired,  were 
moving  to  the  side  of  the  road,  out  of  the 
way,  as  had  been  concerted,  so  that  if  the 
enemy  had  charged  them,  the  remainder 
would  have  fired  in  his  face  and  all  have 
taken  to  the  woods.  But  it  was  discover- 
ed, that  the  enemy  were  retiring  and  the 
party  rushed  on  after  them.    As  they 


were  pressed,  they  turned  out  of  the  road 
to  the  left,  and  their  commander,  a  ser- 
geant, being  drawn  off  his  horse,  by  the 
limbs  of  a  tree  was  discovered  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  others  made  their  escape, 
and  were  heard  blundering  through  the 
woods  in  great  haste.  After  the  pursuit 
was  over  the  pilot  took  a  right  hand  path 
which  led  out  of  the  great  road,  and  after 
going  several  miles,  stopped  at  a  barn 
and  got  some  forage,  went  into  the  woods 
and  fed  the  horses,  and  partook  of  the 
balance  of  the  bread,  butter,  and  brandy 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutchmen. 
About  midnight  heard  considerable  firing 
about  two  miles  off,  on  the  Salisbury 
road,  above  Low's  farm,  probably  upwards 
of  three  miles  from  Hawkins'  the  British 
head-quarters.  The  history  of  this  firing 
as  was  learned  from  the  captured  sergeant, 
and  from  deserters,  afterwards,  was  this. 
About  sunset  the  officer  of  the  day  stated, 
that  some  Americans  had  been  viewing 
the  guard,  and  ordered  out  a  patrol  of  a 
sergeant  and  sixteen  cavalry,  to  keep  up 
the  great  road  above  the  plantation  and 
return  in  pursuance  of  these  orders.  The 
sergeant  had  made  no  discovery,  until  he 
returned  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
picket,  where  he  met  Graham's  party, 
was  himself  taken  ;  and  the  others  being 
dispersed,  came  straggling  into  camp  sepa- 
rately. The  whole  army  was  alarmed, 
and  under  arms.  A  large  body,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  horses  were  sent  out. 
Finding  all  quiet,  they  went  the  Salisbury 
road,  beyond  Low's,  where  they  met  a 
company  of  seventy  or  eighty  Tories, 
coming  to  join  them,  off  Deep  River,  and 
the  Eastern  part  of  Rowan,  who  being 
afraid  of  falling  in  with  the  Americans, 
were  marching  in  the  night.  The  British 
had  been  so  teazed  by  Graham's  party, 
that  on  hailing  they  waited  for  no  reply, 
but  charged  them  immediately.  It  was 
said  that  the  Tories  having  heard  of  Pyles' 
disaster,  were  afraid  to  confess,  to  which 
party  they  belonged.    Four  were  killed, 
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and  twenty  or  thirty  badly  cut.  They 
made  hardly  any  resistance.  A  third  of 
them  escaped  and  went  home.  The 
dragoons  being  confident  it  was  Americans 
had  nearlv  glutted  their  vengeance  before 
they  were  sensible  of  their  mistake.  When 
some  prisoners  were  taken  an  explanation 
took  place,  but  the  tories  were  so  dispersed 
that  not  more  than  half  of  them  could  be 
collected.  In  the  case  of  Pyles'  men,  they 
were  cut  up  by  the  Americans,  and  thought 
it  was  the  British,  in  this  case  they  were 
cut  up  by  the  British,  and  thought  it  was 
the  Americans.  These  miscarriages  so 
completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  loyalists 
in  those  parts,  that  no  party  was  known 
afterwards  to  attempt  to  join  the  British, 
in  these  or  the  adjoining  counties.  The 
above  accounted  for  the  firing  heard  by 
Graham's  party  after  midnight,  which  was 
repeatedly  explained  afterwards  as  above. 
Graham's  party  having  finished  their  re- 
past, and  the  balance  of  the  brandy*  mov- 
ed on  to  Genl.  Pickens'  camp,  where  they 
arrived  by  sunrise — the  party  that  left 
them  at  dark  with  the  prisoners  and 
intelligence  had  gotten  in  about  mid- 
night. 


*  Spirits  are  dangerous  to  tamper  with  in  an 
army  and  frequently  do  injury,  but  they  were 
believed  to  be  of  great  service  on  this  occasion. 
The  men  were  somewhat  excited,  tho'  not  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  them  inert,  or  dis- 
orderly. On  meeting  a  superior  foe  in  the 
dark,  just  by  the  lines  of  his  main  army,  and 
showing  a  bold  front,  the  enemy  became  appal- 
led, and  fled.  On  stopping  to  forage  in  the 
woods  some  of  the  party  asked  the  sergeant 
why  he  did  not  fight  as  he  had  three  more  than 
their  number.  He  replied  that  not  above  half 
of  his  men  had  pistols,  and  knowing  his  party 
to  be  small  and  believing  that  his  opponents- 
from  their  firing  and  conduct,  were  numerous, 
he  was  induced  to  retreat.  He  belonged  to 
what  was  called  the  16th  troop,  which  had 
some  on,  with  Genl.  Leslie,  the  preceeding 
fall.  They  wore  scarlet  coats,  and  caps  covered 
with  white  sheep  skin. 


A  part  of  the  Militia  continue  in  sertiee 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term  n 
expectation  of  a  general  action — Ma- 
nmuvering  of  American  Light  Tr<)<p$ 
with  the  enemy— Lord  Cornwallis's 
Head  Quarters  at  Hawkins1  Planta- 
tion— Movement  of  CPHara  and  Web- 
ster from  here  to  compel  the  Ameri- 
cans to  fight — Skirmishing  on  the  route 
— and  Battle  at  WhilselVs  Mill  on 
Reedy  Fork — Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Militia  with  their  position  in  the  ac- 
tion—  Gen.  Greene  informed  of  the  re- 
sult and  retires  to  Troublesome  Iron 
Works— Graham'1  s  Company  discharg- 
ed and  returns  home — Reflection  on  the 
Campaign. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Ciapp's 
mill,  the  term  of  service  of  the  militia, 
commanded  by  Oapt.  Graham  and  other 
officers  under  Genl.  Pickens  had  expired, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  it  until  the 
Srd  of  March.  When  made  known  to 
Genl.  Pickens  he  requested  the  officers  to 
use  their  influence  to  induce  their  men  to 
stay  a  few  days  longer,  for  he  thought  in 
that  time  there  might  be  a  general  enage- 
ment,  and  that  our  militia  who  had  been 
so  well  tried,  might  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing Genl.  Greene  the  advantage,  &c,  &c. 
With  such  severe  duty  the  horses  of 
Graham's  command  were  much  reduced, 
and  the  company  had  lost  nine  men  of 
those  who  had  entered  service,  with  the 
Captain.  Some  companies,  all  went  home, 
and  it  being  deemed  unsafe  to  travel  singly 
through  the  Tory  settlements  east  of  the 
Yadkin,  arrangements  were  made,  that  an 
officer  should  conduct,  each  squad  of 
those  returning.  Twenty-four  of  Graham's 
company  and  a  few  others  agreed  to  stay 
a  few  days  expecting  a  general  battle. 
Pickens,  Lee,  Williams,  and  Washington 
kept  up  their  game  of  checker — moving, 
in  the  district  of  country  between  the 
Alamance,  Haw  River  and  Reedy  fork, 
continually  changing  their  quarters,  and 
appearing  to  act  separately,  but  yet  con- 
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nected"  in  their  plans.  Lord  Oornwallis 
could  not  get  intelligence  of  their  position 
so  as  to  come  at  them.  Genl.  Greene 
after  his  return  from  Virginia,  a  little  be- 
hind them,  kept  manoeuvring  in  the  same 
manner.  It  was  the  best  way  of  supply- 
ing the  army,  to  march. where  supplies 
were  to  be  had,  as  the  means  of  trans- 
portation from  a  distance,  in  the  existing 
state  of  incertitude  was  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous, besides  the  doubtfulness  of  where 
the  army  might  be,  when  they  should  ar- 
rive. The  British  General  discovered 
that  if  the  present  system  was  continued 
it  must  prove  ruinous  to  him.  After  the 
late  events  which  had  befallen  the  tories, 
he  could  not  expect  his  army  to  increase 
but  rather  diminish ;  and  he  well-knew 
his  adversary  would  be  reinforced  from 
the  North.  Not  having  a  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  country,  but  the  district, 
which  he  occupied,  and  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  the  quarters  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can corps,  he  adopted  the  most  elegible 
plan  of  annoyance  by  making  a  rapid 
and  to  them  unexpected  march.  If  they 
had  any  place  of  concentration,  he  would 
thus  separate  them,  and  pushing  them  be- 
yond it,  make  them  fight  in  detail,  or  over- 
take Williams,  or  perhaps  Genl.  Greene 
himself.  He  was  sure  there  could  be  no 
hazard,  at  any  point ;  for  the  Americans 
taken  unawares,  could  not  bring  their 
united  forces  to  bear  upon  him.  With 
these  views,  it  was  on  the  6th  or  7th  of 
March,  in  the  night,  he  broke  up  his 
Camp  at  Hawkins'  and  passed  the  Ala- 
mance shortly  after  daylight,  in  a  cloudy 
morning.  His  van  was  discovered  by  a 
patroll  of  Washington's  cavalry,  who  im- 
mediately sent  on  notice,  first  to  Col. 
Clark,  who  was  nearest,  and  then  to  the 
other  corps  in  succession.  All  were  soon 
in  motion,  each  pushing  into  the  road  to 
gain  the  British  front,  which  some  did 
with  difficulty.  They  advanced  with  such 
celerity  that  some  small  parties,  who  en- 
deavored to  reach  their  front,  fell  on  their 


flanks.  A  scattering  fira  was  continually 
kept  up,  either  on  the  flanks  or  in  front; 
as  their  rule  was,  whenever  they  saw  their 
adversaries,  to  fire  at  them,  without  halt- 
ing, and  press  on,  in  as  compact  order,  as 
such  rapid  movements  would  admit.  Wil- 
liams, Pickens,  Clark,  Preston,  Lee  and 
Washington  were  all  moving  in  their 
front,  at  the  same  gait,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  between  them.  Col.  Tarl- 
ton  and  corps  were  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  front  of  their  infantry,  and 
tho'  so  many  opportunities  offered,  for 
attacking  scattering  parties  of  militia 
coming  in,  on  tti£  flanks,  he  never  attempt, 
ed  to  charge  or  pursue  them.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Washington  and  Lee  before 
him,  must  have  prevented  him  from  im- 
proving such  advantages  as  frequently  of- 
fered in  the  course  of  the  day.  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  superintended  the  rear  al- 
ternately in  person,  but  nothing  could  be 
done,  for  on  the  first  sight  of  any  force, 
within  his  reach  in  front,  the  enemy  with- 
out halting,  fired  a  plattoon  and  kept 
steadily  forward.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  the  British  Commanders  O'Hara 
and  Webster*  to  bring  the  Americans  to 
a  fight  or  disperse  them.  The  pursuit 
continued  in  this  manner  for  ten  miles. 
When  we  came  within  a  short  distance  of 
Whitsell's  mill  on  the  Reedy  fork,  of  Haw 
River,  Col.  Williams  galloped  ahead  in 
haste  and  selected  a  position  for  battle.  In 
sight  of  the  mill  he  first  stationed  two 
companies  of  riflemen,  behind  trees,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  Thirty  poles 
behind  these  as  the  ground  began  to  turn, 
he  formed  a  line  of  militia  facing  the 
enemy.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  continental  Infantry,  passed  the 
ford,  and  a  part  of  Preston's  and  Clark's 


*Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  remainder  of  his- 
army  were  marching  behind  at  their  leisure.  But 
the  whole  of  the  Militia  oi'his  army  and  cavalry 
were  sent  on  with  these  officers — supposed  to 
be  about  sixteen  hundred  in  all. 
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militia,  and  formed  fronting  it  on  the  op- 
posite side  Washington's  cavalry  and 
Graham's  reduced  squad  of  militia,  dra- 
goons, one  hundred  yards  on  the  right 
and  rather  in  the  rear  of  Williams'  line. 
Lee's  dragoons  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  left,  under  Rudolph.*  As  the  enemy 
approached,  the  two  companies  of  rifle- 
men, began  to  fire.  The  em  my  halted  the 
first  time  they  had  done  so  in  twelve 
miles,  and  immediately  began  to  deploy. 
In  their  rapid  march,  their  rear  was 
thrown  far  back,"&nd  it  took  them  some 
time  to  form.  Our  dispositions  were  all 
made  ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  theirs, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
two  Rifle  companies  in  front,  and  some  of 
their  light  troops,  kept  up  a  scattering 
fire,  at  long  shot  When  their  arrange 
ments  were  completed  their  line  began  to 
advance  slowly.  The  day  was  still  cloudy, 
a  light  rain  falling  at  times ;  the  air  was 
calm  and  dense.  The  Riflemen  kept  up  a 
Bevere  fire,  retreating  from  tree  to  tree  to 
the  flanks  of  our  second  line.  When  the 
enemy  approached  this,  a  brisk  fire  com- 
menced on  both  sides.  From  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  they  became  enveloped 
in  smoke,  the  fire  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
when  the  militia  were  seen  running  down 
the  hill  from  under  the  smoke.  The  ford 
was  crowded.  Many  passing  the  water- 
course at  other  places,  some  it  was  said 
were  drowned.  The  next  object  present- 
ed was  the  British  pushing  forward  from 
under  the  smoke  in  disorder.  Upon 
which,  the  regulars  under  Col.  Williams, 
and  the  militia  with  him  on  the  north 
side  of  the  water  began  a  brisk  fire  over 
the  heads  of  the  retreating  militia,  which 
caused  the  advancing  foe  to  halt,  and  re- 
pair his  line,  which  was  done  in  a  short 
time.  The  fire  of  Williams'  regulars 
about  thirty  poles  long,  was,  while  it 
continued,   equal  to  any  thing  that  had 


•Lee  himself  attended  to  Preston's  Militia. 
Vol.  5,  No.  4  — B. 


been  seen  in  the  war,  for  they  were  under 
excellent  discipline.  When  the  enemy 
had  repaired  his  disorder,  his  line  was 
more  than  double  the  length  of  Williams*. 
Their  front,  and  those  on  their  flanks  be- 
ginning to  pour  in  a  cross  fire  upon  him, 
and  the  militia  retreating  having  cross* 
ed  the  water  and  mostly  ascended  the 
hill,  after  his  men  had  fired  five  or  six 
rounds,  they  wheeled  off  by  sections  in  ft 
trot  and  in  as  good  order  as  men  in  field 
evolutions.  The  British  continued  their 
fire  until  Williams'  troops  had  moved  up 
the  road  one  hundred  yards,  and  then  be- 
gan to  slack.  A  column  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  which  had  not  been  brought  into 
line,  came  on  to  the  ford,  and  Tarlton 
with  his  cavalry  came  through.  On  the 
rise  of  the  hill,  he  sounded  his  bugle.  As 
soon  as  it  was  heard  Col.  Washington, 
yet  in  his  position  on  the  right,  about 
forty  poles  from  Tarlton,  sounded  his 
bugle  also,  and  Major  Rudolph  at  the 
head  of  Lee's  corps  on  the  left  sounded 
his.  Upon  this,  Washington's  and  Lee's 
cavalry  went  off  at  a  canter,  meeting  each 
other  in  the  road,  about  twenty  poles  in 
Tarlton's  front.  As  they  met,  they  wheel- 
ed up  the  road  in  a  gallop,  (though  in 
good  order)  after  Col.  Williams.  Tarlton 
was  halted  on  the  hill  side  and  suffered 
them  to  pass  without  moving.  The  in- 
fantry on  the  opposite  hill,  kept  firing  un- 
til they  were  out  of  view.  When  Wash- 
ington and  Rudolj  h  came  to  Willisms' 
rear,  they  turned  cut  of  the  road,  about 
sixty  steps,  on  each  side,  along  his  flanks. 
His  men  were  marching  briskly,  and  the 
cavalry  officers  gave  orders  that  if  the  in- 
fantry was  charged  by  the  enemy  in  the 
rear,  they  should  wheel  up,  and  take  him 
in  each  flank.  Washington  himself  and 
eight  of  his  troopers  took  the  rear.  At 
such  parts  of  the  road  where  a  view  could 
be  had,  two  of  them  were  stationed,  who, 
on  seeing  the  front  of  the  enemy,  gallop- 
ed up  and  reported,  passing  others  who 
were  stationed  in  the  same  manner.  Tarl- 
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ton  advanced  slowly  and  a    tiously  for 
about  a  mile  from  the  field  \/f  battle,  (a 
column  of  infantry  following)  and  then 
returned.     The  whole  way  from  the  bat 
tie,  three  or  four  miles,  the  broken  militia 
were  coming  in  on  each  flank,  sometimes 
in  squads  of  twenty  or  thirty,  sometimes 
singly.  They  were  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  place,  that  had  been  assigned  them, 
by  the  continental  officers,  not  allowing 
them  as  they  stated,  an  equal  chance  with 
the  regulars;  having  had   to  cross  the 
Reedy  Fork,  under  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy  in  order'  of  battle.     It  might  be 
stated  in  defence  of  the  officers  that  they 
were  really  so  situated   that  it  became 
necessary  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of  one  part 
of  their  command,  to  save  the  rest,  and 
though   the  life  of  one  man  is  as  dear  to 
bim  as  that  of  another,  yet  the  loss  to  the 
cause  of  thvee  or  four  of  militia-men  whose 
term  of  service  would  expire  in  a  week  or 
two,  was  not  as  great  as  the  loss  of  one 
regular,  who  was  well  trained  and  engag- 
ed to  serve  during  the  war.     But  this  was 
a  kind  of  logic  they  were    unwilling  to 
admit  When  it  was  discovered  the  enemy 
were  going  back,  Lee's  cavalry  fell  in  the 
rear  of  the  militia,  who  were  collecting 
fast,  and  following  Willnms ;  Lee  himself 
taking  much  pains  to  convince  the  militia 
officers  of  the  necessity  there  was,   for 
making  the  arrangement  adopted  for  the 
battle.      Washington's    cavalry    turned 
into  the  road  in  front.     Col.   Williams 
ordered  Capt.    Graham,  to  move  on  be- 
fore,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  and 
ovei  take  Genl.   Greene.     He  stated  that 
he  had  not  time  to  write,   but  directed 
him    "to  iniorm  the    General,    of   the 
"  dispositions  made  at  the  mill,  and  the 
"result of  the  battle.  You  were  with  Col. 
""  Washington  and  saw  it  all.     You  may 
"tell  him  but  two  of  our  regulars  are  kill- 
"  ed  and  three  wounded,   and  from  the 
11  best  I  can  learn  not  more  than  twenty 
"  or  twenty -five  of  the  militia.*    Say  that 


*  The  enemy's  loss  could  not  be  ascertained. 


"  the  militia  though  much  scattered  at 
"  first  are  generally  collected,  and  joined 
"  us  again,  that  the  last  seen  of  the  enemy 
"  was,  about  a  mile  on  this  side  of  the 
"battle-field.  He  was  then  returning. 
"  But  chiefly  I  wish  the  General  to  send 
"  me  word  whether  it  is  his  will  that  I 
"file*  off  to  the  right  at  a  place  he  men- 
"  tioned.  Tell  him  I  shall  keep  along 
"  this  road,  until  I  receive  orders." 

The  party  proceeded  and  in  travelling 
three  or  four  miles,  overtook  the  army 
with  Gen.   Greene  on  the  march.     The 
general  himself  was  near  the  rear,  in  much 
solicitude.     He  had  heard  the  firing  and 
was  anxious  to  know  the  result.     After 
hearing  the  relation,  he  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  then  ordered  one  of  his  aids  to 
bring  the  map,   dismounted,  and  he  and 
the  aid  got  astride  of  a  log  and  spread  the 
map,  each  hand  holding  a  corner.     After 
examination   it  was  decided  that  Colonel 
Williams'  cavalry,  and  all  the  light  troops 
should  file  off  at  the  place    proposed, 
which  Jed  to  Carthy's  Bridge,  on  Trouble- 
some Creek,  which   they   crossed  about 
midnight,   and  encamped.     Gen.  Greene 
continued  his  march  by  the  direct  road  to 
Troublesome  Iron  Works,  some  distance 
above  Col.  Williams.   He  got  there  about 
dark,  and  continued  at  this  place  until  he 
moved  on  to  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court- 
house. 

Capt.  Graham  and  such  of  his  men 
as  continued  in  service  for  the  purpose  of 
being  at  the  general  engagement  expect- 
ed to  take  place  had  got  separated,  on  the 
day  of  battle  at  Whitsell's  Miljr).  The 
day  following  they  came  together  at  the 
Iron  Works,  staid  there  three  days  until 
the  10th  of  March,  ten  days  longer  than 
their  term  of  service,  and  then  returned 
home,  for,  from  appearances,  according  to 
their  view,  a  general  engagement  might 
not  take  place  for  several  weeks. 

For  succeeding  transactions  see  the 
Histories  of  Marshall,  Ramsey  and  Gor- 
don, and  Lee's  Memoirs. 
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The  first  months  of  the  year  1781  were 
not  very  cold  for  the  season  but  the  wea- 
ther was  cloudy  and  wet.     After  the  6th 
of  February  there  were  no  heavy  rains  to 
raise  the  waters  much  ;  while  yet  it  was 
so  frequent  as  to  keep  the  earth  complete- 
ly saturated,   and   the  roads  bad.     The 
militia   which  assembled   in   the  rear  of 
Lord   Cornwallis  on '  his  march  towards 
Dan  River,  were  chiefly  from  the  west  of 
the  Yadkin,  the  counties   of  Rowan  and 
Mecklenburg.     They    placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Pickens  of  South  Carolina.     Being  gen- 
erally  mounted   as   cavalry  or  infantry, 
they   left  their  homes  without  much  pre- 
paration,  were   without  tents  and  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  camp  equipage  and 
without  regular  supplies  of  provision  or 
forage.     Among  them,    commissaries  or 
'quarter-masters  had  no  duties  to  perform. 
Each  man  had  a  blanket  or  great  coat  or 
coverlid  which  he  brought  from  home — 
a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  in  one  end  of  which, 
he  carried  a  change  of  clothes,  and  in  the 
other,  his  provisions,  (when  he  had  any) 
and  a  wallet  in  which  to  carry  provender 
for  his  horse.  This  with  his  saddle,  bridle 
and  arms  of  whatever   description  they 
might  be,   constituted  the   whole  of  his 
equipage.     When  his  wallet  and  saddle- 
bags  were   replenished   he  was  ready  to 
move   with  celerity   any  distance  in  any 
"  direction.     When  they  became  empty,  by 
moving  he  had  an  oppportunity  of  filling 
them,    which    all    considered  they  had  a 
right  to  do  at  the  house  of  friend  or  foe.  It 
was  furnished  cheerfully  by  one  party 
when  in  their  power,  it  was  taken  from 
the  other  without  asking  their  consent. 
This  system  afforded  men   of  dishonest 
propensities  an  opportunity  of  taking  ma- 
ny things  which  their  necessities  did  not 
require.  i 

It  was  acknowledged  by  all  in  service 


that  fi\  ,n  Tarl ton's  defeat  until  the  battle 
of  Guilford,  there  was  not  a  more  active 
campaign   in   the  whole  War,   and  it  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  fects,  that  six 
or  seven  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina 
Militia  under  the  command  of  General 
Andrew   Pickens,  of  South  Carolina  had 
their  full  share,  and  more,  of  the  dangers 
to  be  encountered,  and  privations  to  be 
endured   (which  they  did  without  a  mur- 
mur or  complaint,  except  as  to  the  posi- 
tion  in  which   some  of  them  had  been 
placed  at  Whitsell's  Mills)  and,  it  may  be 
further  stated,   without  expectation    of 
pay :  for  at  that  time  the  state  of  our  cur- 
rency was  such  that  a  month's  pay  would 
not  purchase,   a  half  pint  of  whiskey. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  notwithstanding 
the  wet  and  inclement  season,  and  as  has 
been  observed,  the  men  without  shelter 
frequently  wet,  sometimes  sleeping  in  wet 
clothes,  marching  whole  nights  without 
sleep,  irregularly  supplied  with  provisions, 
sometimes  bordering  on  starvation,  and 
when  provisions  were  obtained,  often  bad- 
ly prepared,  yet,  under  all  these  difficul- 
ties and  hardships,  it  has  since  been  often 
remarked,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  indisposition   or  sickness  among 
the  militia  during  the  whole  campaign. 
As  it  is  generally  believed  there  is  no  ef- 
fect without  an  adequate  cause,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  medical 
gentlemen,  whether  the  state  of  mind  and 
excitement  produced  thereby  did  operate 
as  a  stimulant  and  have  a  large  share  in 
producing  such  a  degree  of  health  above 
stated.     It  is  well  known  that  in  common, 
the  same  number  of  men  when  furnished 
with  the  best  camp  equipage  and  provi- 
sions,  especially  when  lately  from  their 
homes,  are  subject  to  many  diseases  even 
when  only  required  to  perform  ordinary 
camp  duty. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE- 


Causes  of  its  neglect — Benefit  derived 
from  the  study  of  it — Mental  develope- 
ment  and  refinement — A  model  of  taste 
and  purity — History — Poetry— Elo- 
quence. 

That  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
an  education,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny. 
But  that  American  students  too  often  at- 
tach less  importance  to  the  study  of  it 
than  is  due  to  the  purest  model  of  taste 
and  refinement  that  £he  ingenuity  of  any 
people  has  ever  produced,  is  to  be  lament 
ed  as  an  evil  which  exerts  a  withering  in- 
fluence on  our  educational  interest ;  how 
ever  much  it  may  be  denied,  or  even  ridi- 
culed, by  those  who  seldom  condescend 
to  waste  the  mighty  energies  of  their 
minds  in  the  laborious  and  plodding  ap- 
plication necessary  to  success  in  so  valua- 
ble and  indispensable  a  department  of 
'  learning. 

A  distaste  for  the  study  of  Greek 
seems  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  University,  at  least  among  a  respect- 
mile  portion  of  the  classes.  Even  Fresh- 
men seem  to  have  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  months'  study  that  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  a  worthless  thing 
and  ought  to  be  despised.  Or,  if  they  are 
modest  enough  to  think  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  philological  liter 
ature  to  condemn  the  language  as  a  bar- 
barous tongue,  which  corrupts  rather 
than  refines  the  mind,  they  are  not  slow 
to  find  fault  with  the  manner  of  teaching 
it  The  system  of  instruction,  say  these 
learned  champions  of  reform,  is  very  de- 
fective. This  old  fogy  way  of  teaching  is 
behind  the  times,  say  they ;  we  need  a 
new  system,  adapted  to  our  advanced  state 
of  refinement  Remarkable  youths!  Strik- 


ing exemplification  of  human  nature !  so 
sagacious  in  detecting,  and  attributing  to 
others,  the  faults  that  belong  to  them- 
selves. No  one  will  pretend  that  any 
system  of  instruction  is  perfect.  But  be- 
fore a  student  finds  fault  with  a  system 
that  has  been  adopted  by  men  of  learning 
and  experience,  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom,  to  be  careful  that  his  system  of 
study  is  beyond  the  reach  of  censure ; 
and  before  "he  charges  his  instructor  with 
injustice  or  remissness,  he  should  be  sure 
that  he  is  just  and  faithful  to  himself. 

Whatever  pretext  may  be  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  inattention*  to  the  study  of 
Greek,  it  is  certain  that  the  true  cause  is 
not  to  be  sought  from  far.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  object 
for  which  young  men  are  sent  to  College 
— an  ignorance,  or  at  best,  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  object  of  study. 

There  seems  to  be  among  the  youth  of 
America  a  restless  impatience  of  the  pre- 
sent. As  soon  as  they  join  College,  their 
eager  minds  are  dwelling  on  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  professional  life.  Wiser 
than  their  fathers  are,  they  soon  discover 
that  the  course  of  studies  adopted,  as  re- 
quisite to  a  judicious  preparation  for  suc- 
cess in  the  various  pursuits  in  which  they 
may  engage,  by  those  who  have  long 
fought  their  way  over  the  rugged  path 
ipof  life,  is  unnecessary  to  the  discipline  of 
their  bolder  and  more  capacious  genius, 
Like  our  government,  beginning  its  career 
among  the  nations  from  a  point  in  the 
scale  of  improvement,  at  which  other 
governments  had  but  arrived  after  centu- 
ries of  conflict  with  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, the  American  youth  would  begin 
their  brilliant  career  of  life,  in  advance  of 
the  highest  attainments  that  have  been 
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made  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  They  are  impatient  of  the  slow 
process  of  development  to  which  nature 
seems  to  have  adapted  the  mind  of  man. 
Theiraspiring  minds  revolt  at  the  difficul- 
ties and  obstacles  which  interrupt  their 
rapid  progress  toward  the  goal  of  earthly 
fame,  and  which  a  wise  Providence  intend- 
ed should  be  encountered  and  overcome 
by  patient  and  presevering  labor.  Instead 
of  applying  themselves  to  the  text-books, 
they  devote  their  time  to  general  s  eading, 
to  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  and  to  other  equally  valuable  em- 
ployments ;  for  say  they,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  battles  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  life  is  a  scene  of  conflict, 
and  youth  is  the  season  alotted  to  prepar- 
ation for  action  on  this  scene.  Institutions 
of  learning  are  established,  and  millions 
of  money  are  expended,  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  parental  cares  and  solicitudes  are 
bestowed,  for  ho  other  purpose,  than  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  the  youth  of  the  land.  All  this 
lavish  cxpenditure-of  treasure  and  affec- 
tion is  made  to  prepare  men  to  enjoy  pros- 
perity without  abusing  it,  and  to  struggle 
against  adversity  without  despising  it. 
Of  so  much  importance  a  preparation  for 
success  in  the  useful  avocations  of  life  is 
considered  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  avenues  to  respectability  and 
distinction.  But  the  fond  anticipations, 
which  are  rationally  indulged  from  the 
enjoyment  of  such  superior  facilities  of 
improvement,  are  too  often  disappointed 
by  this  restless  disposition  to  regard  those 
studies  which  seem  to  produce  but  little 
immediate  benefit,  but  which,  in  the  end, 
will  prove  to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest 
improvement,  as  of  but  little  importance. 

This  insensibility  to  parental  kindness 
surely  cannot  be  attributed  to  ingratitude. 
Nor  can  an  indifference  to  one's  ultimate 
interests  be  reasonably  considered  as  wil- 
ful or  reckless.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  every  man  pursues  that  course  which 


he  conceives  to  be  most  conducive  to  hi» 
happiness ;  and  that  if  he  ultimately  fail; 
the  failure  is  attributable  either  to  a 
wrong  notion  of  happiness,  or  to  a  mis- 
take in  his  rules  of  conduct.  Without 
regard  to  a  course  of  studies,  too  many 
seem  to  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.  But 
this  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to 
them  as  to  the  erring  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
Every  department  of  physical  science  tt 
making  unprecedented  progress.  Discov- 
eries of  truths  that  have  lain  unrevealed 
in  the  depths  of  nature  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succe-sioii.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  truths  to  the  useful  and 
elegant  purposes  of  life,  is  producing  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  condition  of  socie- 
ty. The  intellect  of  the  age  has  an  unex- 
ampled tendency  to  physical  speculations. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of  na- 
ture is  the  great  object  that  engages  the 
attention  of  the  learned.  Now,  this  is  all 
very  well.  Men,  who  enlarge  the  field  of 
science,  increase  the  means  of  har  p'ness  of 
their  species.  But  this  rage  for  physical 
improvement  is  productive  of  one  evil  ef- 
fect. Men,  accustomed  to  the  rail-road 
velocity  of  everything  around  them,  are 
too  apt  to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
mind  likewise  gains  speed  in  its  operation* 
from  the  same  causes.  Or,  if  they  acknow- 
ledge by  their  conduct,  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  they  are  too  apt  to  consider  the 
past  as  worthy  of  neglect,  and  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  modern 
wisdom.  And  if  a  man  happens  to  enter- 
tain a  due  regard  for  antiquity,  they 
charge  him  as  being  an  enemy  of  all  im- 
provement, and  leave  him,  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  to  grope  his  way  among  the 
musty  volumes  of  Grecian  lore,  while 
they,  holding  firmly  on  to  the  tail  of  re- 
form, run  their  course  of  glory  with  alac- 
rity. 

Now,  I  grant  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  sciences.  These  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  by  any  one  who  would  be  an  accom- 
plished scholar.    But  why  neglect  the  an- 
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cient  Classics,  and  especially  the  Greek 
language  ?  Is  it  like  the  mysterious  zend 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  destitute  of  every- 
thing real  and  beneficial  in  sentiment, 
and  only  the  vehicle  of  the  wildest  and 
most  unnatural  superstitions?  Does  it 
contain  no  moral  precepts,  no  models  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  no  beauty  and 
■ymmetry  of  construction,  no  valuable 
history  and  philosophy  ?  Does  the  study 
of  it  afford  no  exercise  to  the  mind,  no  re- 
finement to  the  taste  and  imagination? 

Here,  let  me  enquire  what  is  the  object 
of  study.  It  is  two-fold.  First,  to  sub- 
ject the  mind  to  a  course  of  discipline,  by 
which  its  different  qualities  may  be 
strengthened  and  expanded,  and  thus  en- 
abled to  make  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts  which  are  suggested,  by  its 
operations,  as  well  as  to  pursue  a  connect- 
ed train  of  ideas  on  any  particular  subject. 
The  Second,  is  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
imformation.  This,  though  important  to 
the  student,  and  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  much  less  to  be  despised,  is 
not  of  so  deep  a  concernment  to  him 
while  in  College,  as  the  former ;  of  which, 
indeed,  it  is  in  some  measure  a  necessary 
result.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  should 
be  observed  that  there  is  a  medium — a 
proportion  to  be  observed.  The  qualities 
of  a  well  constituted  mind  are  balanced, 
as  it  were,  against  each  other.  And  this 
balance  must  be  preserved  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  studies,  or  the  great  ob- 
ject of  education  will  not  be  fully  accom- 
plished. 

So  far  as  training  the  mind  is  concern- 
ed, nothing  can  be  more  effective  than 
mathematics.  No  study  can  call  forth 
and  apply  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing more  fully,  or  strengthen  the  reason, 
and  establish  its  dominion  over  the  man 
more  effectually,  than  that  of  mathemati- 
cal science.  But  this  study  alone,  culti- 
vates only  a  part  of  the  faculties,and  leaves 
the  mind  like  a  huge,  disproportioned  un- 
polished column  of  marble,  full  of  strength 


and  stateliness,  but  without  any  of  the 
polishing  touches  from  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  That  discriminating  sense  «of 
beauty  and  propriety,  which  is  to  be 
braced  all  through  the  master  writers  of 
every  age,  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  the 
study  of  mathematics. 

"With  regard  to  the  sciences,  I  shall  only 
say  that  they  are  alike  indispensible  to 
the  practical  man  and  the  scholar,  but 
either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  math- 
ematics, they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
developement  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
mind.  To  effect  this  is  the  peculiar  office 
of  the  study  of  the  languages.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  branch  of  study 
does  not  improve  the  reason  and  under- 
standing for  it  does  this  most  assuredly. 
And,  indeed,  some  minds  are  so  constitu- 
ted that  the  study  of  the  languages  is  even 
more  effectual  in  this  respect  than  that 
of  mathematics.  But  my  position  is,  that 
this  study  besides  improving  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  stronger,  brings  out  in 
a  full  developement,  the  more  lively  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  There  is  a  softness,  a 
refinement,  a  beauty,  and  yet  a  boldness, 
a  strength,  and  an  independence  in  the 
Greek  language  that  must  be  perceived  by 
every  one  who  will  study  it  with  diligence. 
No  people  ever  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  agreeableness  of  sound,  or  so  strict  a 
regard  to  the  smoothness  and  refinement, 
of  diction  as  the  Greeks.  Their  language 
is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  Grecian  thought, 
and  as  all  their  sentences  and  even  all 
their  words  were  combined  with  the  most 
exquisite  skill  and  taste,  it  is  intricate 
and  complicated.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  model  of  refinement.  Now,  the 
study  of  such  a  language  must  surely  pre- 
sent an  arnjple  field  for  the  full  and  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  all  the  mental  qualities. 
The  understanding,  the  reason,  thejudge- 
ment,  the  memory,  the  discriminating 
powers,  are  all  constantly  and  rigidly  ex- 
ercised, and  fully  and  prominently  devel- 
oped.   The  taste  is  elevated  and  refined,. 
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and  the  imagination  is  duly  modified  and 
enlivened.  From  the  diligent  study  of 
this  language,  the  spirit  of  beauty  which 
animated  the  minds  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
is  imbibed. 

But  the  study  of  Greek  is  not  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  it  is  essen- 
tial in  other  respects.  Men  of  genius  and 
learning  of  whatever  age  and  of  whatever 
country,  belong  to  the  same  kindred  com- 
munity. Between  such  men  there  is  a 
family  alliance.  Their  influence  is  com- 
municated from  one  to  another  through- 
out all  time.  But  where  can  be  found 
brighter  examples  of  true  greatness,  th,an 
in  ancient  Greece?  The  Grecian  poets, 
orators,  historians  and  sculptors,  have 
been  the  models  of  all  ages.  If  a  man 
would  succeed  in  any  of  these  depart- 
ments he  must  study  the  Grecian  models 
not  fro  ii  a  translation,  but  from  the  pure 
original.  America  needs  classic  poets  and 
orators  and  historians.  She  has  enough 
of  puny  scribblers,   who    "scribble  for 


scribbling  sake."  Those  who  have  talents 
for  languages,  would  confer  a  special 
favor  on  their  country,  if  they  would 
study  them  with  diligence,  and  imbibe 
some  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  Literature. 
It  would  be  a  wholesome  ingredient  in 
the  literature  of  the  present  age.  The 
works  of  Addison,  Johnson  and  others, 
are  models  of  English  composition,  it  is 
true,  but  those  who  would  rival  them 
must  go  to  the  same  source  to  which  they 
went,  the  classic  Greek.  All  the  English 
and  American  writers  of  any  note,  owe 
their  celebrity  to  a  faithful  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics.  Daniel  Web- 
ster hardly  ever  made  a  speech  without 
some  allusion  to  the  ancient  classics,  and 
particularly  the  Grecian.  And  this  circum- 
stance adds  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  orations. 
Imitate  his  example  in  the  study  and  use 
of  the  dead  Languages,  as  well  as  of  mod- 
era  science  and  literature,  and  you  need 
have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result 
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Life  is  various—  'tis  not  a  stream 
That  flows  unbrokrn  to  its  sea ; 
Nor  is  it  like  the  placid  Ir.ke, 
Whose  waters  smile  in  wintei's  faces 
And  only  sigh  when  storms  appear. 
Nor  is  it  one  continued  bsveze 
That  glides  in  softne  s  through  a  vale, 
Where  flowers  bloom  in  fragrance  sweet. 
And  birds  of  music  sitig  their  songs. 
It  has  its  raging  and  >te  peace, 
Its  tempests  wild,  its  calm  inert, 
Which  leave  their  impress  on  the  heart, 
And  linger  lo  ,g,  i hough  passed  away, 
As  forest  trees  are  seen  to  blend, 
Their  dying  leaves  with  blooming  buds, 
So  mnn  is  seen  a  be  ng  strange; 
Mixing  his  sorrows  and  his  joys; 
And  e'en  while  night  hex  empire  hold'? 
And  speaks  in  gloom  oi  present  care 
The  day-gleams  of  remembrance  rush 
Oposs  him  with  their  cheering  light, 
And  whisper  solace  from  the  past, 
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The  past !  1  would  it  present  were  I 
For  by  its  gleaming  light  I  see 
A  being  who  within  my  heart 
1,  as  an  eternal  dwelling  found. 

'Tis  not  with  passion's  fire  I  burn, 
I*  or  with  misguided  love  I  pine, 
Nor  cast  dark  sorrows  to  a  world, 

£ ,  All  dead  to  sympathetic  touch. 

But  I  would  stamp  on  othur  hearts 
An  impress  which  is  fixed  on  mine, 
To  give  them  light  which  I  have  lound, 

,  And  solace  sweet  which  I  have  lelt. 

In  a  southern  land  where  bay  trees  bloom, 

And  nature  smiles  with  flowers  rare ; 

And  limpid  streams  glide  softly  forth, 

1  hrough  meadows  green,  and  woodlands  rich, 

A  being  dwells,  whose  image  soft, 

Still  lingers  in  my  nightly  dreams, 

And  breaks  away  the  cares  of  day. 

Long  years  have  pass'd  since  first  that  form 

Made  glad  my  boyish  vision,  when 

Impressions  came  to  tarry  long, 

And  of  my  nature  form  a  part. 

•    And  since  that  vision,  I  have  known 

That  Heav'n  has  scatter'd  flow'rs  on  earth. 
And  shed  its  light  on  this  dark  world, 
That  man  might  gaze  on  purity, 
E'en  now  when  sin  in  darkness  comes. 
To  th^ow  its  garments  o'er  my  soul, 
A  gentle  thought  of  days  long  passed 
Brings  back  this  being  to  mine  eyes, 
And  dnves  all  doubt  and  gloom  away. 
Then  deem  it  not  a  silly  song, 
Nor  say  I'm  moved  by  aught  save  love 
For  beauty,  such  as  Angels  wear ; 
When  to  your  listening  ears  I  sing 
Of  my  fair  maid  of  Bladondale. 

There's  benuty  in  the  star-lit  sky 
That  smiles  in  glory  soft  on  high. 
There's  beauty  in  the  silent  night, 
To  fill  the  soul  with  calm  delight, 
And  yet  thou  art  a  lovelier  sight 
My  maid  of  Bladondale. 

'Tis  sweet  the  wild  bird's  note  to  hear, 
That  sounds  thro'  wood  and  dale  so  clear  j 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  laughing  rill 
Come  dashing  down  the  moss-gray  hill ; 
And  yet  thy  voice,  is  sweeter  still 
•  Loved  maid  of  Bladondale. 

As  beauteous  as  the  morn's  first  blush, 
When  shades  from  o'er  t.is  red  cheeks  rush; 
As  radiant  as  the  diamond's  gleam, 
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As  gentle  as  ihe  moonlight's  beam, 
How  lovely  all  th>  actions  seem  ! 
Fair  mail)  of  Bladondaie. 

As  evening's  sun  in  sot  d-cline. 
Leaves  robed  in  beauty  all  behind  ; 
So  round  me  will  her  image  play, 
And  lingering  sweet. in  brightness  stay, 
Though  time  sdiall  pjace  me  iar  away 
From  maid  01  Bladondaie. 

As  some  bright  star  whose  brilliancy, 
The  sailor  guides  o'er  trackless  sea  ; 
So  will  thy  radiance  'round  me  shine, , 
My  darkening  ways  to  light  incline, 
And  cheer  my  life  to  think  of  thine, 
Bright  maid  ol  Bladondaie. 

Flow  gently  Time  down  thy  swift  stream, 
And  bless  her  with  life's  sweetest  dream  ; 
Nor  raise  too  soon  thy  changing  hand, 
To  blight  the  fairest  of  the  land, 
But  place  unchanged  'mid  Angel  band, 
My  maid  ot  Bladondaie. 
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In  ^fcrkness  I  lay  and  despair  was  my  pillow, 
The  terrors  ol  Orcus  surrounded  my  bed, 
I  dreamed  I  \u«s  tossed  on  a  merciless  billow, 
No  place  could  I  find  where  to  rest  my  poor  head. 

The  storm  howled  around  me,  the  tempest  was  raging, 
All  nature  conspred  my  life  lo  destroy; 
The  elements  seemed  a  fierce  war  to  be  waging, 
For  which  they  appeared  all  their  powers  10  employ. 

Still  downward  I  sunk  ;  still  farther  and  deeper; 
No  prospect,  to  save  me  from  dying,  was  nigh, 
I  shrieked,  till  the  sound  might  awaken  the  sleeper, 
Whose  body  was  laid  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

No  help  was  at  hand  irom  destruction  to  save  me  ; 
The  star  of  my  hope  had  sunk  down  'neath  the  wave, 
No  mortal  from  that  dread  ul  iate  could  relieve  me  ; 
My  soul  to  the  hands  of  my  Maker  I  gave. 

I  cried  up  to  Heaven  :  Oh  !  why  must  I  perish  ! 
Why  am  I  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  my  youth? 
Where  are  all  those  fond  hopes  I  was  still  wont  to  cherish, 
In  days  when  my  thoughts  wore  the  semblance  of  truth? 

While  thus  dark  despair  settled  down  on  my  spirit, 
And  e'en  the  last  glimmering  of  hope  was  extinct, 
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My  stml  felt  a  sudden  sweet  influence  near  it, 
Which  back  to  existence  my  consciousness  linked. 

There  came  to  my  ear  such  melodious  voices, 
That  waked  up  my  soul  from  its  lethargy  dire, 
Such  music  as  that  in  which  Heaven  rejoices, 
Which  swells  in  sweet  concord  from  Seraphim's  lyre. 

At  first  like  th'  Eolian  harp's  gentle  numbers, 
The  tremulous  accents  vibrate  on  my  ear ; 
So  soft  that,  it  scarce  would  disturb  the  sweet  slumbers 
Of  a  maiden  who  dreams  that  her  lover  is  near. 

But  anon  it  increases,  grows  louder  and  sweeter, 
Till  the  firmament  rings  with  melodious  sound  ; 
All  the  songsters  of  earth  seem  in  gladness  to  greet  her, 
And  the  heavenly  choirs  strike  their  harps  all  around. 
t 

But  amid  all  this  music,  so  sweet  and  so  lovely, 
One  voice  struck  a  chord  in  the  depths  of  my  heart ; 
I  heard  its  sweet  tones  ringing  clearly  above  me, 
Its  melodious  sounds  lar  out-stripped  human  art, 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  behold  !  what  a   vision 
Was  spread  out  belore  me  in  regions  above  ! 
I  thought  I  could  see  the  fair  fields  of  Elysium, 
And  in  them  there  stood  a  sweet  angel  of  love. 

Her  form  was  more  lovely  than  earth's  blooming  daughters, 
Her  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  grace  ; 
She  looked  with  compassion  uponthe  daik  waters, 
While  a  dew-drop  stood  glistening  upon  her  fair  fafc. 

"Oh,  come  from  those  waters,"  she  said,  "I  implore  you ! 
Do  not  give  yourself  up  to  (he  fangF  of  Despair ! 
To  all  your  lost  happiness  I  can  restore  you  ; 
And  you  shall  enjoy  even  pleasures  more  rare." 

Th  s  saying,  she  stretched  out  her  fair  hands  toward  me. 
And  bockoned  me  on  to  those  places  above ; 
She  ceased  not  with  pitying  looks  to  regard  me  ; 
Her  countenance  glowed  with  compassion  and  love. 

I  felt  myself  borne  to  those  regions  of  glory 

On  pinions  of  love,  and  of  extasy  bright, 

Ou!  would  I  could  paint  in  the  bard's  raptured  story 

The  spendor  and  beauty  which  burst  on  my  sight. 

.    The  arms  of  the  fair  one  encircled  me  fondly, 
Her  ambrosial  lips  were  impressed  upon  mine, 
She  breathed  in  my  ear  this  confession  so  blandly; 
"I  love  thee !  from  henceforth  forever  I'm  thine !" 

The  angels  again  struck  the  harp  and  the  lyre, 
And  softly  they  sung  a  hymeneal  hymn, 
But  as  their  harmonious  numbers  swelled  higher, 
I  awoke.    Now,  ye  prophets,  inteipret  my  dream! 


ALEXIS. 
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CHILD'S    HISTORY   OF  NORTH    CAROLINA, 

FROM  1584  TO  TOE  CONVENTION  OF  1835. 

(Continued.) 


BY    R.    B.    CKEECY. 


LESSON  IV. 

First  Settlement  in  North  Carolina. 

1.  About  the  year  1650,  some  persons 
:rom  Virginia  settled  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Albemarle  sound  and  Chowan 
nver.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others 
Tom  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  also  by 
some  Quakers  from  the  New  England 
States.  This  was  the  first  permanent  set- 
Jement  in  North  Carolina.  The  principal 
settlement  was  on  Chowan  river,  near  a 
place  now  called  Cannon's  Ferry. 

2.  A  few  years  afterward,  Charles  II, 
King  of  England,  gave  to  a  company  of 
sight  men  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
America.  North  Carolina  was  a  part  of 
that  country.  These  men  were  called 
Lords  Proprietors.  The  king  allowed 
:hem  to  form  a  government,  and  to  make 
aws  for  the  country  which  he  gave  them. 

3.  The  Lords  Proprietors  invited  per- 
sons to  settle  in  the  country.  They  offered 
lands  to  the  settlers  for  a  very  small  price_ 

4.  Sir  William  Berkley,  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors. He  was  requested  to  visit  the 
settlements  near  Albemarle  sound.  This 
he  did  in  the  year  1063.  By  direction  of 
the  other  Lords  Proprietors,  he  formed  a 
government. 

5.  He  appointed  George  Drummond 
the  Governor.  He  also  appointed  others 
to  act  as  his  council.  This  was  in  the  fall 
isf  the  year  1663. 

6.  In  order  to  get  persons  to  settle  in 
the  country,  agents  were  sent  abroad, 
»nd  lands  offered  at  a  small  price,  to  those 
persons,  who  would  settle  on  them.     In 


consequence  of  this,  some  came  from  New 
England  and  joined  the  settlers  on  Cho- 
wan river.  Others  came  from  Bermuda 
and  settled  on  Pasquotank  river. 

7.  In  the  year  1065,  a  large  number  of 
persons  came  from  the  Islands  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  settled  on  Cape  Fear  river. 
Their  governor  was  Sir  John  Yeomans. 
They  settled  at  a  place  now  called  Old 
Town  Creek.  Others  from  Barbadoes 
soon  joined  them.  The  colony  increased 
rapidly.  Governor  Yeomans  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians.  He  caTried  on 
a  tfade  in  lumber,  with  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  and  the  colony  prospered  greatly. 

8.  In  October,  of  the  year  1667,  Gov. 
Drummond  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Stephens,  as  Governor  of  the  colony  on 
Albemarle  sound.  Soon  afterward,  the  first 
legislature  ef  the  Albemarle  colony  met. 
This  legislature  appointed  twelve  men,  to 
be  the  Governor's  Council.  It  also  mad 
several  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 

STORY. 

1.  I  expect  you  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Lords  Proprietors,  who 
are  mentioned  in  jrour  last  lesson.  They 
were  eight  English  '  noblemen.  Their 
names  were  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
George,  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  William, 
Earl  of  Craven ;  John,  Lord  Berkley ; 
Anthony,  Lord  Ashley;  Sir  George  Car- 
teret ;  Sir  John  Colleton  ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkley. 

2.  Some  of  them  were  famous  men. 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  cele- 
brated lawyer.  lie  was  Chancellor  of 
England,  under  King  Charles  II.    He  was 
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not  only,  a  distinguished  public  officer  ; 
he  was  an  excellent  man.  He  was  virtu- 
ous, honest,  patriotic,  upright,  firm,  and 
just. 

3.  His  name  was  Edward  Hyde.  The 
4tle  of  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  given  him 
by  the  King  of  England,  as  a  reward  for 
his  public  services.  He  never  would  do 
what  he,  thought  was  wrong;  although 
he  suffered  much  for  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right. 

4.  One  day,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  was  walking  with  his  father  in  the 
fields.  The  old  man  said  to  him ;  Edward, 
if  you  should  become  a  distinguished  man 
and  a  public  officer,  be  true  to  your 
country :  do  not  oppress  the  people,  to 
plea  e  your  king  or  to  benefit  yourself. 

5.  The  old  man  had  scarcely  spoken 
these  words,  when  he  had  a  fit,  and  died. 
Edward  was  a  dutiful  son,  and  always  re- 
membered his  father's  advice. 

6.  The  descendants  of  Hyde  became 
very  celebrated.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  a  man,  who  was  afterwards  King 
of  England.  Two  of  his  grand-daughters 
became  Queens  of  England  ;  and  both  of 
them  were  excellent  women. 

7.  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  a 
famous  general.  He  fought  many  battles 
both  on  land  and  sea.  He  was  always 
victorious,  and  his  name  was  a  terror  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  several  battles  while  Cromwell 
was  Protector  of  England. 

.  8.  When  Cromwell  died,  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  was  in  Scotland,  with  a  large 
army  under  his  command.  Soon  after- 
ward, there  was  great  confusion  in  the 
country.  Different  parties  wished  to  rule 
over  the  country.  There  was  great  dan- 
ger of  civil  war  and  and  blood-shed. 

9.  At  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
came  to  London  with  his  army.  Pcac- 
able  men  were  delighted  to  see  him.  He 
came  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  coun  ry. 
The  people  assembled  in  crowds  to  meet 
him.  The  bells  were  rung:  bonfires  were 


kindled,  and  he  was  called,  the  Deliverer 
of  his  country. 

10.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  caused 
Charles  II.  to  be  declared  king ;  and  al- 
ways afterward,  he  was  a  great  favorite  of 
Charles. 

11.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
was  Gt'orge  Monk.  Although  he  was  a 
great  general ;  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  he 
was  not  a  good  man.  If  my  little  boys 
should  ever  be  public  men  ;  I  would  rath- 
er they  should  be  like  Edward  Hyde  than 
like  George  Monk. 

12.  Monk  was  a  brave  general;  but 
he  was  selfish,  avaricious  and  deceitful. 
Hyde  had  some  faults;  but  he  was  an  up- 
right, disinterested  and  patriotic  states- 
man. When  you  are  older  you  must 
read  all  about  these  men  in  a  book,  called 
Macauley's  History  of  England. 

1 3.  Anthony,  Lord  Ashley,  was  a  great 
favorite  of  King  Charles  II.  At  one  time 
he  was  the  lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
king.  He  was  a  corrupt  and  cunning 
politican.  He  was  always  the  first  to 
desert  his  party  when  it  was  getting  un- 
popular. Like  some  politicans  of  our 
time,  he  could  not  be  trusted  in  adver- 
sity. He  was  one  of  the  five  men,  who, 
in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  were  call- 
er], "  The  Cabal." 

14.  I  will  conclude  our  story  about  the 
Lords  Proprietors  with  something  about 
William,  Lord  Berkley.  Lord  Berkley  was 
governor  of  Virginia  when  the  lands 
were  granted  to  the  Loids  Proprietors. 
The  others  lived  in  England.  He  visited 
the  settlements  in  North  Carolina,  and  at- 
tended to  much  of  the  business  for  the 
other  proprietors. 

15.  Sometime  during  the  year  1671, 
he  was  written  to  from  England,  for  in- 
formation about  the  colonies  in  America. 
In  his  reply,  he  thanks  God  among  other 
things  that  there  are  no  free  schools, 
and  no  printing  in  the  colonies.  He  says 
that  education  and  printing  have  done 
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much    hnrm   in    the  world.      We   now 
;  think  very  differently. 

16.  But  you  must  not  think  too  lightly 
of  Berkley  for  expressing  such  a  foolish 
opinion.  The  world  has  improved  very 
much  since  Lord  Berkley  lived.  Thent 
ignorance  was  no  disgrace.  But  now  ed- 
ucation is  necessary  to  usefulness,  and  re- 
spectability, and  happiness. 

LESSON  V. 
i  Locke's  Constitution — Culpepper's  Rebel- 
\  lion — Gov.  Eastchurch  and  his  Lady-love. 

1.  In  the  year  1669,  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors requested  a  celebrated  writer,  named 
John  Locke,  to  prepare  a  Constitution  for 
the  colonies.  He  did  so.  This  constitu- 
tion formed  a  government,  but  not  a  re- 
publican government.  The  Lords  Pro* 
prietors  gave  Locke  forty-eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  writing  it.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  not  satisfied  with  it. 

2.  Governor  Stephens  tried  to  govern 
!  the  colony  on  Albemarle  according  to  the 
i  new  constitution.  The  people  complained 
•  very  much,  and  Gov.  Stephens  never  did 

entirely  carry  out  his  wishes. 

3.  Governor  Yeomans  did  not  altempt 
to  govern  the  colony  on  Cape  Fear  river 

|  according  to  the  constitution.  Soon  after- 
ward he,  with  most  of  the  settlers  on 
Cape  Fear,  moved  south.  They  joined 
some  other  settlers  and  founded  the  city 
of  Charleston. 

4.  About  this  time,  a  man  named  Wil- 
liam Edmundson,  a  Quaker,  came  to  visit 
the  settlement  on  Albemarle  sound.  He 
held  religious  meetings  near  Perquimons 
river.  This  was  the  first  religious  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  Upon  the  death  of  Governor  Ste- 
phens, about  this  time,  a  man  named  Cart- 
right  took  his  place.  Cartright  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly,  until  the  Lords 
Proprietors  could  appoint  a  governor. 
Cartright  also  tried  to  introduce  Locke's 
Constitution;  but  the  people  still  object- 
ed to  it  very  much. 


G.  They  were  so  much  dissatisfied  that 
Cartright  went  over  to  England  to  see 
the  Lords  Proprietors  about  it.  A  man, 
named  Eastchurch.  went  over  to  England 
about  the  same  time,  to  make  known  the 
complaints  of  the  people.  He  was  a  pop- 
ular man  in  the  colony,  and  had  been 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  Lords 
Proprietors  appointed  him  governor,  and 
also  appointed  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Miller,  to  be  his  secretary. 

7.  Eastchurch  and  Miller  sailed  from 
England  for  North  Carolina  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1 677.  They  stopt  first  at  the 
West  indies,  and  while  there,  Eastchurch 
fell-in-love  with  a  West-Indian  woman. 
His  love  of  woman  being  stronger  than 
his  love  of  country,  he  concluded  to  stay 
awhile  with  his  Lady-love ;  and  sent 
Miller  to  take  his  place. 

8.  Miller  reached  Albemarle  in  July, 
and  took  charge  of  the  government.  But 
the  people  did  not  like  him. 

9.  Miller  at  length  became  so  unpopu- 
lar that  a  man  named  John  Culpepper, 
who  lived  in  Pasquotank,  raised  a  body 
of  men  and  overturned  Miller's  govern- 
ment. They  seized  Miller  and  seven  of 
his  council,  and  imprisoned  them.  They 
took  twelve  thousand  dellars  belonging 
to  the  governments,  and  established^  new 
government  of  their  own. 

10.  Culpepper  was  a  bad  man.  He 
first  lived  in  South  Carolina,  and  created 
some  disturbance  there,  before  he  moved 
to  Pasquotank. 

11.  At  length,  Governor  Eastchurch 
arrived  in  the  colony.  Culpepper  and 
his  followers  refused  to  submit  to  him. 
Eastchurch  applied  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  for  assistance,  but  soon  after 
died  from  vexation. 

12.  Culpepper  kept  possession  of  the 
government  for  two  years,  and  then  went 
to  England  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors.  They  forgave  him. 
But  when   he  was  about  to  return  to 
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North  Carolina  he  was  arrested  and  tried 
for  high  treason.     He  \»as  acquitted. 

13.  In  the  mean  time  Seth  Sothel  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Carolina,  and  John 
Harvey  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Albemarle  colony.  Sothel  was  taken  by 
pirates  on  his  way  over  from  England. 
Harvey  arrived  safely.  But  he  acted  with 
so  much  severity  that  he  became  unpop- 
ular, and  was  succeeded  by  Governor 
Henry  Wilkinson. 

14.  Wilkinson  soon  died ;  and  Seth 
Sothel  having  arrived  in  North  Carolina, 
took  charge  of  the  government.  This 
was  in  the  year  1 683.  Sothel  was  a  wick- 
ed ruler  of  a  wretched  people.  He  was 
corrupt,  oppressive,  unjust,  rapacious, 
dishonest  and  lawless. 

STORY. 

1.  I  must  tell  you  something  about 
John  Locke,  who  is  spoken  of  in  your  last 
lesson.  Locke  was  an  English  Philosoph- 
er and  a  celebrated  writer. 

2.  The  lives  of  philosophers  are  not 
very  interesting  to  little  boys  and  girls ; 
but  they  are  often  very  useful  men.  They 
spend  their  lives  in  study  and  reflection, 
and  do  not  make  much  noise  in  the  world^ 
But  those  persons  who  make  the  most 
noise  do  not  always  do  the  most  good. 

3.  »Locke  wrote  several  books  which 
are  thought  very  highly  of  among  men  of 
learning.  He  is  now  chiefly  known,  by  a 
book  which  he  wrote,  called  "  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
This  is  the  greatest  book  he  ever  wrote. 

4.  John  Locke  was  never  married.  But* 
although  he  had  no  little  children,  he 
thought  about  them,  and  wrote  something 
for  them.  He  wrote  a  book  for  the  bene- 
fit of  children,  called  "  Thoughts  on  Ed- 
ucation." This  is  considered  an  excellent 
book.  It  is  a  plan  of  Education  by  which 
children  are  made  good,  wise  and  intel- 
ligent grown  persons. 

5.  I  never  read  this  book,  and  cannot 
tell  you  what  Locke's  plan  of  education 
is:  but  he  had  a  friend  named  Lady  Mas- 


ham,  who  was  always  very  kind  to  him ; 
and  whose  son  was  taught  according  to 
Locke's  plan.  That  son  grew  up  to  be  an 
excellent  man  and  a  comfort  to  his 
mother. 

6.  When  Locke  was  a  young  man  he 
was  not  distinguished,  and  he  had  few 
friends.  But  he  was  attentive  to  business 
and  fond  of  study.  Altlnugh  he  was  un- 
known, he  was  not  unnoticed. 

7.  Anthony,  Lord  Ashly,  who  was 
then  a  celebrated  man,  saw  how  studious 
Locke  was,  and  determined  to  befriend 
him.  He  introduced  Locke  to  his  distin- 
guished acquaintances,  and  always  after 
ward  was  his  true  friend.  You  remem 
her,  I  told  you  something  about  Lord 
Ashly  in  your  last  story.  He  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors.  Locke  never  for 
got  Lord  Ashly's  kindness.  In  the  mis- 
fortunes which  Ashly  afterward  suffered, 
Locke  was  his  faithful  friend. 

8.  Locke  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  the  country  house  of  his  friend 
Lady  Masham,  in  infirm  health,  engaged 
in  studying  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
in  preparing  for  the  great  change  that 
awaits  us  all.  During  this  time,  he  wrote 
a  book,  explaining  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul.  Locke  died  in  the  year  1704,  when 
he  was  about  73  years  old. 

LESSON  VI. 
Expulsion  of  Seth  Sothel—  Carey 's  Rebel- 
lion. 

1.  In  the  year  1688,  the  colonists  on 
Albemarle,  enraged  by  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  suffered  for  five  years,  under 
the  government  of  Seth  Sothel,  determin- 
ed to  bear  them  no  longer.  They  seized 
Sothel  and  imprisoned  him ;  intending  to 
send  him  to  England  to  be  punished  for 
his  crimes. 

2.  But  he  begged,  that  he  might  be  tri- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony.  This 
they  agreed  to.  When  the  Legislature 
met  they  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  of- 
fice and  leave  the  country,   which  he  ac- 
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cordingly  did.  The  colonists  were  now 
rid  of  the  tyrant  who  had  oppressed 
them;  but  another  trouble  remained: 
Locke's  Constitution. 

3.  They  had  never  liked  it ;  had  never 
submitted  to  it  entirely ;  and  were  now 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.  They  thought  it 
was  made  more  for  the  rich  and  great  than 
for  the  poor  and  humble,  and  they 
thought  right. 

4.  After  Sothel's  expulsion,  Philip  Lud- 
well  was  appointed  governor.  But  after 
two  years  he  removed  to  South  Carolina; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Lilling- 
ton,  who  held  the  office  one  "year  and 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Harvey,  who 
acted  as  deputy-governor  two  years. 

6.  During  this  time,  the  people  still 
complained  of  Locke's  Constitution.  It 
was  at  length  abolished.  This  caused 
great  joy. 

6.  In  the  year  1695,  a  man  named  John 
Archdale  was  sent  from  England,  as 
governor  of  the  colony.  Archdale  was  a 
Quaker,  and  a  man  of  excellent  character. 
Much  good  was  done  while  he  was  in  of- 
fice. Roads  were  laid  off;  water  courses 
were  deepened ;  and  the  people  were  hap- 
pier than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
After  about  two  years  Archdale  return- 
ed to  England,  and  Thomas  Harvey  acted 
as  governor  in  his  place  until  the  year 
1699    when  he  died. 

7.  After  Harvey's  death;  Henderson 
Walker  was  appointed  governor.  While 
he  was  in  office ;  all  was  peace  and  quiet - 

>     ness,  and  the  people  had  no  disturbance 
of  any  kind. 

8.  About  this  time  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Blair, 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  supported  by  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  called  Lord  Weymouth, 
and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
ever  settled  in  the  colony. 

9.  Governor  Walker  died  in  the  year 
1704  and  the  office  was  then  held  a  short 
time  by    Colonel  Robert    Daniel    who 


wassucceedel  in  the  year  1705,  byThos. 
Carey.  But  the  Lords  Proprietors  did  not 
approve  of  Carey,  and  ordered  another 
governor  to  be  appointed. 

10.  William  Glover  was  accordingly 
appointed.  Carey  gave  up  to  Glover  at 
first ;  but,  a  few  weeks  afterwards  being 
joined  by  the  Quakers  and  common  peo- 
ple he  took  the  public  papers  and  de- 
clared himself  governor.  Now,  all  was 
confusion.  Carey  had  his  government 
officers.  Glover  had  his.  The  respectable 
classes  took  sides  with  Glover.  Carey 
led  the  rabble  rout.  Glover  ordered  an 
election  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  order  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Leg- 
islature met  at  a  captain  Hecklefield's, 
who  lived  near  Little  river.  Glover  and 
Carey  were  both  there.  Glover  and  his 
council  in  one  room,  and  Carey  and  his 
council  in  another  room.  There  were 
'twenty -six  members  of  the  Legislature, 
most  of  them  Quakers,  and  friends  of 
Carey.  After  turning  out  five  of  Glover's 
friends,  who  were  lawfully  elected,  they 
took  sides  with  Carey  and  refused  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  Glover. 

11.  There  was  now  great  disturbance 
throughout  the  colony.  Glover's  party 
was  persecuted  and  overpowered,  and 
many  of  them  went  over  into  Virginia 
for  safety.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Lords 
Proprietors  ordered  Carey  to  come  over 
to  England  and  answer  for  his  conduct. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
held  on  to  his  office. 

12.  About  this  time,  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  Switzerland,  and  some  from 
France,  came  over  and  settled  on  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  where  the  town 
of  New-Berne  now  stands. 

STORY. 
1.  Once,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,T 
was  riding  with  an  old  gentleman  along 
the  public  road  in  Pasquotank  county, 
near  Little  river.  When  we  were  passing 
by  the  hill  which  is  near  Hall's  creek  he 
pointed  to  a  large  oak  tree  which  stood 
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upon  the  hill,  and  said  :  the  Legislature 
of  J^prth  Carolina  once  met  under  that 
tree.  The  old  gentleman  then  laughed 
and  added :  one  of  their  laws  was  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
wear  shoes,  if  not  stockings;  and  that 
they  should  not  throw  their  bones  under 
the  tree  when  they  eat  their  dinners. 

2.  I  expect  the  old  gentleman  attended 
to  Carey's  Legislature  about  which  you 
read  in  your  last  lesson. 

3.  What  a  change  has  taken  place 
since  that  day  my  children!  Now,  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  meets  in  a 
house  which  cost  the  State  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  build  it ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  dress  in  fine 
clothing,  and  eat  Lynnhaven-bay  oysters, 
and  drink  South-side  Madeira  wine. 

4.  A  distinguished  American  writer — 
Mr.  Bancroft,  has  said,  that  "the  progress 
of  the  race,  is  the  great  purpose  of  God." 
By  this,  he  means  that  it  is  the  will  of" 
God,  that  mankind  should  keep  on  im- 
proving in  all  things  ;  in  knowledge,  in 
power,  in  wealth,  in  happiness.  Yes  ;  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  each  generation  of 
men  shall  be  more  wise,  more  prosperous 
and  more  powerful  than  the  generation 
that  went  before  it. 

5.  Improve  your  time,  then,  my  chil- 
dren ;  increase  your  knowledge ;  for,  in 
so  doing,  you  not  only  benefit  yourselves, 
but  assist  in  the  progress  of  the  race  ; 
which  is  the  great  purpose  of  God. 

LESSON  VII. 

l.Tn  the  year  1710,  Edward  Hyde 
came  over  from  England,  as  governor. 
He  found  the-  people  divided  into  hostile 
parties.  But  they  were  tired  of  the  strife 
and  all  received  him  gladly. 

2.  Soon  afterward,  a  new  Legislature 
was  elected,  and  met.  They  passed  a  law, 
to  arrest  Carey.  Carey  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself.  He  collected  a  party  of 
armed  men,  fortified  his  house,  and  de- 
fied the  Governor  and  Legislature. 


3.  At  length,  he  set  out  with  a  brig, 
and  a  boat  filled  with  armed,  men  to  at- 
tack the  governor.  The  Quakers  furnish- 
ed him  with  them.  He  came  to  anchor, 
near  the  place  where  the  Governor  and 
council  were  assembled.  Governor  Hyde 
sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  Governor  cf 
Virginia,  for  assist;  n:e.  The  Governor  cf 
Virginia  sent  an  agent  to  try  and  settle 
the  difficulty. 

4.  At  first,  there  was  some  prospect  of 
settling  the  dispute;  but  at  Qne  of  their 
meeting?,  Carey  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  Governor  Hyde,  and  imprison  him. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  could  do  no 
more,  and  went  home. 

5.  Carey  now  attempted  to  land  his 
troops,  and  attack  the  Governor  and  his 
party,  but  Hyde  collected  the  militia  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  gave  him  such  a 
warm  reception  that  he  had  to  retreat  to 
his  boats.  Carey  then  escaped  to  the 
swamps  of  Tar  river,  and  persuaded  the 
Tuscarora  Indians  to  join  him,  and  mur- 
der the  friends  of  Governor  Hyde.  The 
young  Tuscaroras  were  willing,  but  the 
old  warriors  said   No. 

6.  Soon  afterward,  Carey  went  over  to 
Virginia,  where  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  England  for  trial.  Thus  ended  Carey's 
rebellion. 

STORY. 

1 .  As  Carey's  Rebellion  was  supported 
and  carried  ok  chiefly  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Quakers;  my  present  story  will 
give  you  some  account  of  them. 

2.  The  religious  society  of  Quakers 
started  in  England,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Their  founder  was  nam- 
ed George  Fox.  He  was  an  ignorant 
shoemaker,  but  by  his  singular  conduct 
and  opinions,  he  soon  attracted  attention. 

3.  They  called  themselves  Friends,  but 
the  name  of  Quakers  was  given  them  as  a 
nickname ;  because  they  trembled  or 
quaked,  when  they  talked.  They  are 
are  now  more  commonly  known,  by  the 
name  of  Friends.    Being  singular  in  their 
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manners,  and  mostly  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  life ;  they  were  at  first,  very 
mueh  ridiculed. 

4.  But  after  a  while,  they  were  joined 
by  two  celebrated  men,  whose  names 
were  Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn. 
Barclay  was  a  man  of  education,  a  fine 
writer,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  Penn 
was  also  well  educated.  He  was  a  great  fav- 
orite of  the  king  of  England,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  country. 

5.  In  consequence  of  the  persecutions 
which  the  Quakers  suffered  in  England, 
many  of  them  left  there  for  other  coun- 
tries. Some  of  them  came  to  America, 
and  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  William  Penn  had  purchased  lands 
of  the  Indians.  The  Quakers  were  the 
first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
named  the  country  after  Penn. 

6.  In  their  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
the  Quakers  were  more  just  than  many 
others  who  settled  in  America.  Instead 
of  taking  the  lands,  as  many  others  did, 


Penn  bought  the  lands  and  paid  the  In- 
dians for  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
Quakers  and  the  Indians  were  always  on 
friendly  terms. 

7.  The  Quakers  who  assisted  in  Carey's 
Rebellion,  acted  very  improperly.  Their 
conduct  was  very  different  from  their 
principles.  They  professed  to  be  the  great 
friends  of  peace ;  but  they  caused  much 
disturbance.  They  prefessed  to  be  good 
citizens;  but  they  overturned  the  laws. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lawless  con- 
duct of  the  Quakers  of  that  day,  checked 
the  progress  and  damaged  the  character 
of  North  Carolina  for  many  years  after- 
ward. 

8.  But  you  must  not  judge  all  Quakers 
by  them.  Some  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  them.  Quakers  of  the  present  day, 
are  plain  in  their  dress,  simple  in  their 
manners,  obstinate  in  their  opinions,  in- 
dustrious in  their  habits,  peaceable  in 
their  disposition,  and  inoffensive  in  the 
intercourse  with  the  world.  In  most  re- 
spects, they  are  generally  good  citizens 
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Of  all  the  events  that  have  contributed 
their  influence  to  advance  the  world's 
progress,  excepting  alone  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  none  has  been  so  potent  in  its 
effects  as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing.  The  increased  rate  of  ad- 
vancement resulting  from  it  finds  an  apt 
illustration  in  the  mechanical  opperations 
of  tpye-founding  and  printing.  A  single 
punch  produces  a  hundred  matrices,  each 
one  of  which  in  turn  gives  birth  to  mil- 
lions of  types ;  from  a  set  of  these  a  thou- 
sand electrotype  copies  are  taken,  each 
one  of  which  gives  a  million  of  impres- 
sions on  the  printed  page.  In  a  geo- 
metrical ratio  a  thousand  fold  more  pow- 
erful than  this  the  invention  of  this  art 
has  increased  the  progress  of  the  human 
Vol.  5,  No.  4.— C. 


race.  It  diffuses  knowledge  as  the  sun 
diffuses  light,  and  promotes  civilization 
and  refinement  as  he  promotes  vegetation. 
So  far  as  its  influence  reaches  it  can  be 
said  of  but  few  that 

"  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll." 

She  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  make  their  contributions 
to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man. 
She  is  to  the  spread  of  learning  what 
money  is  to  commerce — not  indeed  the 
rich  commodities  themselves  of  thought, 
but  the  means  by  which  they  are  circu- 
lated through  society: — not  exactly  the 
crimson  tide  which,  as  it  courses  through 
the  system,  gives  life  and  nourishment  to 
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the  frame,  but,  at  least,  the  veins  and 
arteries  through  which  this  current  must 
convey  its  freight  of  vitality.  But  above 
all  she  is  the  chariot  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  bible  and  tract  societies, 
bears  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

But  although  these  advantages  are  so 
great  yet  they  are  not  unattended  by 
evils  resulting  from  the  same  source.  The 
productions  of  intellects  steeped  in  vice 
but  too  often  borrow  the  aid  of  the  press 
to  infuse  their  poison  into  the  popular 
mind ;  thus  furnishing  one  of  the  number- 
less instances  in  which  the  divinest  gifts 
are  perverted  to  the  grossest  purposes. 
This  is  an  evil  too  evident  to  need  comment 
and  to  be  remedied  only  by  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  race.  But  there  is 
another,  less  conspicuous,  and  less  perni- 
cious, but  not,  perhaps,  less  certain. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  say  that  the 
printing  press  is  unfavorable  to  mental 
development.  Yet  I  think  there  are  con- 
siderations which  justify  the  assertion. 
By  mental  development  I  mean  not  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  but  the  training 
and  strengthening  of  the  mental  powers. 
That  the  aid  of  the  press  is  not  necessary 
to  the  highest  degree  of  such  development 
is  clearly  shown  from  past  history.  Long 
before  its  invention  the  mind  is  thought 
to  have  attained  a  degree  of  development 
which  has  neVer  since  been  equaled.  The 
minds  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
believed  to  have  displayed  greater  acute- 
ness  of  investigation,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive grasp  and  a  more  unflagging  energy 
than  has  ever  since  been  witnessed.  They 
are  supposed,  by  a  distinguished  divine, 
to  have  been  especially  raised  up  by  Pro- 
vidence to  show  to  the  world  that  the  hu- 
man mind,  unassisted  by  a  Divine  reval- 
ation,  could  never  "  teach  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  ;"  and  thus  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  revelation  to  man's  moral 
restoration.  Says  he  "  if  it  had  been  in 
the  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  re- 


generate the  moral  character  of  man, 
this  regeneration  would  have  been  effect- 
ed by  Aristotle.  No  man  ever  possessed 
a  surer  and  wider  mental  vision.  No  man 
ever  had  a  greater  power  of  moulding  the 
minds  of  following  ages  into  the  form  of 
his  own  conceptions."  But  besides  these 
a  host  of  intellectual  giants  enriched  the 
pages  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
quite  equal  and  perhaps  in  most  cases 
superior  to  those  which  succeeding  ages 
have  furnished.  These  facts  give  ground 
for,  at  least,  a  presumption  that  the  posi- 
tion under  consideration  is  correct.  And 
a  candid  contemplation  of  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  the  vast  facilities  afforded  by  the 
press  will  produce  a  conviction  of  its 
truth. 

It  seems  that  man  is  so  constituted  tha* 
adversity  is  necessary  to  his  perfect  de- 
velopment. If  he  would  have  a  hardy 
physical  constitution  he  must  endure  ex. 
posure  and  fatigue ;  if  he  would  attain  the 
highest  moral  excellence  he  must  pass 
through  the  severest  trials  and  tempta- 
tions ;  if  he  would  be  successful  in  busi- 
ness pursuits  he  must  learn  to  meet  re- 
verses ;  and  if  he  would  possess  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  discipline  he  must 
seek  it  through  the  rugged  path  of  severe 
application.  He  must  not  find  too  "royal 
a  road  "  for  his  footsteps.  Otherwise  he 
will  cease  those  strenuous  efforts  which 
will  yet  be  necessary  to  advance  him  to 
the  goal  of  his  desires.  Now  the  effect  of 
the  press  is  to  supply  in  some  measure 
such  a  "roal  road."  The  student  has 
such  a  multitude  of  helps  that  his  energies 
are  weakened,  and  stores  of  knowledge  so 
various  and  inviting  are  scattered  around 
him  in  such  profusion,  that  his  desires  are 
conflicting,  his  purposes  confused,  his  ef- 
forts fruitless,  and  the  result  is  a  flimsy 
superficialness  instead  of  solid  attainments. 
This  is  no  mere  theoretical  argumentation 
but  it  addresses  itself,  with  a  convincing 
force,  to  the  personal  experience  of  every 
ardent  seeker  after  knowledge.    "When 
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books  were  scarce  it  was  different.  A 
volume  was  then  a  prize,  and  its  contents 
were  not  lightly  passed  over.  When 
knowledge  was  conveyed  more  by  the 
tongue  than  by  the  pen  the  mind  had  to 
elevate  itself  into  greater  activity,  the  at- 
tention had  to  be  more  firmly  rivited,  and 
thus  the  retentiveness  of  the  intellect  was, 
in  so  high  a  degree,  secured.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  must  have  differed  greatly, 
in  these  respects,  from  those  of  our  own 
age.  Superficialness  is  emphatically  the 
evil  now  prevalent  in  the  intellectual 
world.  If  this  is  not  the  case  in  other 
countries  it  is  at  least  in  our  own.  No 
one  can  be  more  sensible  of  this  than  the 
College-student.  No  one  can  read  more 
striking  commentaries  upon  its  truth. 

How  shall  this  evil  be  remedied  ?  Shall 
we  destroy  our  libraries  and  chain  the 
press?  Shall  we  throw  ourselves  back 
into  the  times  and  circumstances  of  De- 


mosthenes and  Cicero,  Aristotle  and 
Plato  ?  By  no  means.  The  remedy  is 
simple  and  easy.  Colleges  have  but  to 
carry  out  the  wholesome  principles  by 
which  they  profess  to  be  governed,  and 
the  evil  will  cease.  They  have  but  to  in-' 
sist  that  a  student  shall  know  certain 
things  before  he  carries  a  sheep-skin. 
This  obstinacy  would  certainly  have  a 
most  decided  effect  in  bringing  about  a 
greater  degree  of  application.  Genius 
would  cease  to  trust  to  its  native  spright- 
leness  and  engage  in  that  toil  which 
would  develop  it  into  greatness.  Sloth 
would  find  it  necessary  to  throw  off  its 
shackles  and  rise  into  the  dignity  of  a 
freeman  and  labourer.  Learning  would 
then  cease  to  be  disgraced  by  false  de- 
votees, Humbug  would  receive  a  blow 
from  which  it  would  not  soon  recover, 
and  the  world  would  march  forward  with 
the  steady,   stately    steps  of  true  pro- 
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Lines  suggested  on  reading  the  "  Lone  Lndian." 


BY   MISS   FRANCISS. 


The  Indian  is  gone,  his  bow  is  broken, 
His  war  whoop  no  longer  we  hear, 

The  withered  leaf  o'er  his  grave  is  the  token — 
That  asks  of  humanity  a  tear. 

His  light  canoe  no  longer  glides 

O'er  the  calm  and  gentle  waters, 
The  white-man's  ship  full  nobly  rides, 

Tearing  the  struggling  billows. 

No  more  he  chases  the  flying  deer 

O'er  dizzy  heights,  through  the  lowly  vale, 

The  white-man's  horn  alone  we  hear 
Echoeing  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

His  fishing  streams  no  longer  pours, 

As  'twas  wont  in  days  of  yore ; 
The  white-man's  skill  has  changed  its  course, 

It's  music  he  hears  no  more. 

The  forest  oak  no  longer  bends 
It's  smiling  branches  o'er  him, 


His  humble  wig-wam  no  more  defends 
From  the  winds  that  whistle  round  him. 

Oh  his  lovely  wife  no  more  he  smiles 

At  the  close  of  each  happy  day, 
With  his  lisping  babes  no  longer  whiles 

The  tedious  hours  away. 

All,  all  is  gone  from  the  Red  man  now, 
His  war-whoop  no  longer  is  heard, 

His  arrows  are  broken,  his  warriors  lie  low 
'Neath  the  cold  and  cheerless  sod. 

Thou  art  gone,  poor  Indian,  to  return  no  more, 

Thy  mighty  arm  art  cold ; 
But  humanity  o'er  thy  grave  shall  pour 

Tears  for  thy  deeds  of  old. 

Then  sweet  be  thy  sleep  where  the  billow  loves 

The  calm  Pacific's  shore  ! 
May  the  birds  unite  with  the  mourning  waves 

To  chant  thy  dirge  ever  more. 
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"Greek's  harp  we  love  to  hear ; 
Latin  is  a  trumpet  clear ; 
Spanish  like  an  organ  swells ; 
Italian  rings  to  bridal  bells ; 
France,  with  many  a  frolic  mien, 
Turns  her  sprightly  violin ; 
Louq  the  Grecian  rolls  his  drum, 
When  Kussia's  clashing  cymbals  come ; 
But  Columbia's  sons  may  well  rejoice, 
For  English  is  the  human  voice." 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to  us, 
that  our  fine  old  mother  tongue  is  degene- 
rating.    Else  what  can  be  the  reason  that 
in  most  of  the  books  with  which  the  litera- 
ry world  is  at  present  flooded  high  sound- 
ing phrases  and  "words  oflearned  length" 
are  lugged  into  sentences  which  would  be 
much  better  expressed  by  the  plain,  simple, 
nervous,  Anglo-Saxon.     It  seems  to  be  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  tyros  of  the 
quill  and  young  "Demostheneseros"  on  the 
public  stage,   that  "highfalutin"  and  elo- 
quence are  synonymous  terms ;  and  each 
one  has  his  "Index  Kerum"  and  "Scrap 
Book"  stuffed  with  "dried  specimens"  cut 
and  dried,  and  ready  to  hand  for  every 
occasion.     Is   the  "promising  youth"  in- 
vited by  his  admiring  friends  to  deliver  an 
Oration  on  the  fourth  of  July,  or  an  ad- 
dress on  any  other  subject,  "in  which  great 
interest  are  at  stake  and  strong  passions  ex- 
cited," he  at  once  has  recourse  to  his  her- 
barium, selecting  and  stationing  at  regular 
intervals    (especially  in    the    peroration) 
everything  that  has  the  slightest  bearing 
upon  the  subject.    And  if  he  can  only 
succeed  in  inserting  in  his  "great  speech" 
a  choice  bit  of  Latin  or  Greek,  of  mis- 
pronounced French,  or  of  any  other  lan- 
guage which  is  '  Greek"  to  his  audience, 
his  fortune  is  made.    Him  the  parson,  him 


the  'squire,  him  the  schoolmaster  will 
laud.  Him  the  shouting  crowd  upon  their 
shoulders  aloft  will  raise  and  through  the 
gaping  multitude  will  bear  triumphant. 

A  young  genius  sits  down  to  Write  an 
essay  on  "Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum,'7 
or  "Natura  beates  omnibus  esse  dedit" 
and  feels  that  he  must  say  something — 
something  from  nothing !  "Bricks  must  be 
made  without  straw!"  those  sentences 
must  look  as  if  they  meant  something. — 
There  he  sits  "screwed  up  perpendicular 
in  the  seat  of  torture,  having  in  the  right 
hand  a  fresh  nibbed  patent  pen,  dipped  ever 
and  anon  into  the  ink  bottle  as  if  to  hook  up 
ideas."  Finding  that  angling  in  his  ink- 
stand is  likely  to  prove  a  "thankless  task,"1 
he  determines  to  angle  elsewhere;  and 
forthwith  calls  in  requisition  the  thread- 
bare quotations,  the  rounded  periods  and 
"sleeping  thunder''''  of  his  Scrap  Book. 

Yet  public  sentiment  sanctions  this,  and 
the  "public  generally"  applaud  the  young 
plagiarist.  This  is  the  reason  why  many 
a  youth  who  is  a  genius  at  eighteen,  is  a 
dull,  blunt  scribbler  at  thirty.  And  this 
is  the  reason  too  that  so  many  are  unwil- 
ling to  have  their  ideas  clothed  in  a  plain 
English  garb — who  seem  to  write  on  stilts 
with  their  host  of  derivatives  and  words  of 
"learned  length" — and  who 'feather"  their 
caps  with  quotations  from  other  languages.  . 

And  well  may  the  common  mass  do  this 
when  the  first  writers  and  speakers  and 
the  old  fashioned  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  country  set  them  the  example.  Does 
a  student  graduate  at  any  of  the  College* 
of  our  country  1  "With  his  degree  he  re- 
ceives a  sheepsTcin  written  in  a  jargon, 
which  to  translate  he  frequently  must  have 
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' :' interlined ;"  or  have  recourse  to  the 
more  fashionable  and  scientific  exposition 
of  a  "pocket  edition."  The  glorious  ob- 
scurity of  the  law  is  increased  by  its  ^thou- 
sand and  one"  latin  terms  : — terms  which 
were  doubtless  very  expressive  and  appro- 
priate in  the  Justenian  Code,  the  Institutes 
and  Pandects,  as  they  were  written  and 
compiled  by  Roman  lawyers.  But  why 
they  are  incorporated  to  such  an  extent  in 
American  law,  we  confess  ourselves  una- 
ble to  see.  Unless,  which  is  probably  the 
principal  reason,  it  be  to  make  it  a  sealed 
book  to  all  but  a  privileged  few.  Now  we 
have  seen  somewhere  in  Whately's  Rhe- 
toric that  the  "first  requisite  of  style  not 
only  in  rhetorical,  but  in  all  compositions 
is  perspicuity ;  since,  as  Aristotle  observes, 
language  which  is  not  intelligible,  or  not 
clearly  and  readily  intelligible,  fails,  in  the 
same  proportion,  of  the  purpose  for  which 
language  is  employed." 

There  are  two  classes  of  writers  in  this 
connection.  The  one  being  good  classical 
scholars  and  familiar  with  the  beauties  and 
expressive  idioms  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages  employ  quotations  with  a 
sincere  aim  at  perspicuity  : — not  once  re- 
flecting that  what  is  clear  and  beautiful  to 
them,  ma}-  be  "dark  sentences"  to  the  ma- 
jority of  their  readers.  Besides,  we  are 
told  that  style  should  be  like  the  atmos- 
phere, the  medium  through  which  we  see 
objects — itself  unseen,  while  the  invariable 
effect  of  quotations,  even  to  learned  readers, 
is  to  attract  the  attention  from  the  subject 
to  the  author. 

The  other  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
have  only  drunk  sufficient  of  the  Pierian 
Spring  to  "intoxicate  the  brain" — who  by 
the  help  of  French  made  easy,  and  diction- 
aries of  Latin  quotations  have  learned  to 
misquote.  But  we  will  leave  this  class 
■  "alone  in  their  glory,"  as  our  contempt  for 
them,  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  novel- 
ist,) "may  be  easier  conceived  than  describ- 
ed. In  the  continual  dread  of  being  con- 
sidered vulgar,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth — the  painful  truth, 


they  hold  themselves  above  the  lower  or" 
ders,  while  they  are  scorned  and  despised 
by  their  superiors.  As  the  felon  is  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth — em- 
blematical of  his  unfitness  for  either,  so^ 
these  persons  are  placed  between  two  or- 
ders, neither  of  which  can  receive  them ; 
and  there  may  they  remain  in  their  selfish, 
unnoticed  insignificance. 

We  are  for  the  use  of  the  short  emphatic 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  said  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  know,  that  the  derivatives  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  more  easily  understood  by  our 
common  people.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  hint 
worth  remembering  to  those  who  expect  to 
lead  and  depend  upon  the  "fickle  rabble." 
It  is  said  of  Daniel  Webster  that  after  hav- 
ing prepared  a  speech  he  invariably  gave 
it  the  "finishing  touch"  by  going  over  it 
carefully  and  substituting  words, of  Saxon 
origin  for  those  of  French,  Latin,  Greek. 
&e.  May  not  his  wonderful  success  and 
overwhelming  eloquence  have  been  owing 
in  part  to  this?  The  plan  is  at  least  worth 
a  trial  by  those  who  are  "gifted  with  that 
spirit  which  is  said  to  raise  mortals  to  the 
skies." 

The  strong,  nervous,  manly  language  of 
ancient  Rome  has  degenerated  into  the 
weak,  soft,  effeminate  Italian,  and  why  1 
Simply  because,  when  Rome  became  the 
"mistress  of  the  world"  they  begun  to  grow 
tired  of  their  old  fashioned  homely 
language  and  incorporated  from  time 
to  time,  words  of  every  language  into 
their  mother  tongue.  As  French  is  the 
"  Philosopher's  Stone "  of  fashion  to 
"young  America,"  so  was  Greek  to  the 
"upper  ten"  of  the  Seven  hilled  City  of 
that  "elder  day."  The  euphonious  lan- 
guage in  which  spake  Demosthenes  has 
been  bandied  from  the  lips  of  successive 
barbarians  and  slaves ;  and  has  been  so 
much  .adulterated  and  corrupted,  that  could 
the  great  orator  revisit  his  fatherland  he 
would  be  compelled  to  study  more  than 
four  dialects  in  order  to  master  his  native 
tongue.  Their  examples  are  before  us,  and 
if  we  are  wise  we  will  take  warning  and 
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To  be  proud  of  our  coun-    the  United  States,  who  died  at  Mount  Vernon, 
deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  on 


profit  by  them 

try's  language  is  an  essential  element  of 
patriotism,  and  to  guard  it  with  a  jealous 
eye  should  be  the  patriot's  care. 

Why  is  it  that  Saxon  is  not  taught  in 
our  schools  ?  "We,  for  six,  would  like  to 
try  it  a  while  instead  of  the  musty  never - 
to-be-got-through-with-Greek  and  Latin. — 
They  do  very  well  for  a  time,  but  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of 
our  language  should  not  divide  the  time 
with  them ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  student  will  dig  after 
Saxon  as  well  as  "Greek  roots,"  and  in- 
stead of  Latin  invent  Saxon  derivatives. 

Okatoby  Run  Mad. — Speaking  of  words 
leads  us  naturally  to  think  of  the  use  of 
words — the  expression  of  ideas,  and  of 
ideas  themselves.  By  the  way,  have  you 
read  the  funeral  oration  delivered  some- 
time since  in  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  If  you  have,  we  think  it  will 
bear  a  second  reading,  and  if  you  have  not, 
you  will  excuse  us  for  inseiting  it  here. — 
Like  many  other  young  orators,  he  doubt- 
less felt  the  confused  inspiration  of  some- 
thing which  he  took  for  "celestial  fire," 
thinking  that  he  had  only  to  rise,  open  his 
mouth  and  it  would  speak  itself.  He  there- 
fore took  the  floor  and  thundered  forth : 

Me.  Speaker:  Sir!  Our  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
Silas  Higgins,  who  was  lately  a  member  of  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature  is  dead,  and  he  died 
yesterday  in  the  forenoon.  He  had  the  brown 
creaters  (bronchitis  was  meant,)  and  was  an 
uncommon  individual.  His  character  was  good 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  never  lost 
his  voice.  He  was  fifty-six  year  old,  and  was 
taken  sick  before  he  died  at  his  boarding  house 
where  board  can  be  had  at  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  a  week,  washing  and  lights  included. 
He  was  an  ingenus  creetur,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  had  a  father  and  mother.  He 
was  an  officer  in  our  State  militia  since  the  last 
war  and  was  brave  and  polite:  and  his  uncle 
Timothy  Higgins  belonged  to  the  Kevolutiona- 
ry  war,  and  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant 
by  General  Washington,  first  President  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 


the  14th  of  December,  1799,  or  thereabout,  and 
was  buried  soon  after  his  death,  with  military 
honors,  arid  several  guns  was  bu'st  in  firing 
salutes. 

Sir !  Mr.  Speaker  :  General  Washington 
presided  over  the  great  continental  Sanhedrim, 
and  political  meeting  that  formed  our  constitu- 
tion :  and  he  was  indeed  a  first-rate  good 
man.  He  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen : 
and  though  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Huited  States' 
Bank,  he  was  a  friend  to  edi  cation  :  and  from 
what  he  said  in  his  farewell  address,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1846, 
if  he  had  been  alive,  and  had'nt  ha'  died  some- 
time beforehand.  His  death  was  considered, 
at  the  time,  as  rather  premature,  on  account  of 
its  being  brought  on  by  very  hard  cold. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  being  the  character 
of  General  Washington,  I  motion  that  we  wear 
crape  around  the  left  arm  of  this  Legislature, 
and  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning,  as  an 
emblem  of  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  S. 
Higgins,  who  is  dead,  and  died  of  the  brown- 
creaters,  yesterday  in  the  forenoon! 

We  have  often  /thought,  that  though  in- 
appropriate in  many  instances,  the  "Old 
North  State  in  some  respects  deserves  the 
epithet  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  She  applauds 
and  appreciates  virtue  and  merit  it  is  true, 
but  seldom  does  she  reward  either.  She 
possesses  State  pride  and  glories  in  her 
part  of  '76,  and  in  truth,  hers  is  no  nig 
gard's  share.  But  where  are  the  monu- 
ments that  should  mark  the  graves  of  her 
patriot  dead  1  One  of  her  poets  has  said , 
that 

Holier  watches  here  their  vigils  keep, 


Than  storied  urn  or  monumental  stone, 

For  Law  and  Justice  guard  their  dreamless 

sleep, 
And  plenty  smiles  above  their  bloody  home. 

But  this  will  no;  do — this  may  also  be 
said  of  the  Tory's  or  the  Felon's  grave. — 
She  should  point  her  youth  to  towering 
monuments  and  tell  them  that  even  the 
dust  of  her  talented  and  meritorious  sons  is 
held  sacred.     We  have  oar  Bunker  Hills, 
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our  Lexingtons  and  Concords,,  but  wild  un- 
troden  woods  conceal  the  places,  or  "gold- 
en harvests  wave"  above  them.  We  know 
much  more  of  Thermopylse,  of  Marathon 
and  of  Philippi,  than  of  Guilford,  Moore's 
Creek  or  of  Alamance.  Full  many  a  "well 
fought  field"  is  in  our  midst  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  vague, 
misty  rumors  of  tradition.  And  the  mea- 
gre details,  and  difficulty  of  procuring  even 
these  plainly  prove  that  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  some  praiseworthy  individuals, 
nearly  all  the  records  of  our  revolutionary 
history  must  have  perished  with  the  pre- 
sent generation.  But  the  more  immediate 
object  of  these  remarks  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  objects  worthy  of  commemoration 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Often  has  our  attention 
been  called  to  the  rough-hewn  unlettered 
stone  which  marks  the  resting  place  of 
President  Caldwell.  At  each  succeeding 
commencement  are  we  made  to  blush  with 
shame  as  we  answer  the  questions  of  visi- 
tors with,  "It  is  the  monument  which  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  her  University." 
"Ye  sons  of  Carolina,"  shall  this  be  so?— 
Shall  physical  power  be  honored  with 
'■'storied  urn  and  monumental  bust,"  while 
he  who  made  your  College  the  Yale  of  the 
South — your  State  the  Attica,  sleeps  un- 
noticed in  the  College  Campus  ?  We  hope 
this  will  not  long  be  so.  When  we  again 
return  to  Chapel  Hill  let  us  see  a  monu- 
ment befitting  the  great  man  who  rests  be- 
neath it. 

The  "Old  Poplar"  beneath  which  as- 
sembled the  committee  appointed  to  select 
a  site  for  the  University,  is  yet  standing. 
It  is  a  sacred  spot — and  were  it  in  Eng- 
land or  even  at  a  Northern  College,  monu- 
mental marble  would  mark  the  place  and 
tell  the  story,  instead  of  leaving  the  task 
to  Faculty  and  Students. 

We  think  the  venerable  Patriarch  should 
at  least  be  neatly  enclosed  and  surrounded 
by  a  terrace.     It.  would  certainly  add  an  ad- 


ditional attraction  to  a  Campus  which  for 
natural  beauty  stands  unrivaled. 

Revolutionary  History.-- -The  follow- 
ing very  interesting  letter  from  Col.  Davie 
to  Major  General  Caswell  has  never  before 
been  published.  It  affords  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence,  that  in  the  "darkest  day 
of  our  history,  the  Whig  spirit,  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  never 
quailed  under  disaster  and  defeat,  and  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  well  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing this  to  be  the  most  rebellious  dis- 
trict in  America. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  Tarleton's 
History  of  the  Southem'Campaign  of  1780- 
'81,  (pages  160-1)  proceeding  from  the 
pen  of  an  enemy,  (and  such  an  enemy,) 
will,  in  all  coming  time  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  our  annals. — 
The  extended  narration  of  General  Graham 
of  the  events  upon  which  the  opinions  of 
Cornwallis  and  Tarleton  are  founded  will 
soon  be  fully  before  our  readers,  and  will 
we  trust,  receive  the  attention  it  so  well 
deserves. 

"  It  was  evident,  and  it  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  to  the  King's  officers,  that  the  coun- 
ties of  Mecklenburg  and  Rohan  (Rowan)  were 
more  hostile  to  England  than  any  others  in 
America.  The  vigilance  and  animosity  of  these 
surrounding  districts  checked  the  exertions  of 
the  well  affected,  and  totally  destroyed  all  com- 
munications between  the  King's  troops  and  the 
loyalist  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province. — 
No  British  commander  could  obtain  any  infor- 
mation in  that  position,  which  would  facilitate 
his  designs,  or  guide  his  future  conduct.  Every 
report  concerning  the  measures  of  the  Governor 
and  Assembly  would  undoubtedly  be  ambigu- 
ous ;  accounts  of  the  preparations  of  the  Mili- 
tia could  only  be  vague  and  uncertain ;  and  all 
intelligence  of  the  real  force  and  movements  of 
the  Continentals  must  be  totally  unattaina- 
ble. 

The  foraging  parties  were  every  day  haras- 
sed by  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  remain  at 
home,  to  receive  pay  for  the  produce  of  their 
plantations,  but  generally  fired '  from  covert 
places,  to  annoy  the  British  detachment.  In- 
effectual attempts  were  in^de  upon   convoys 
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coming  from  Camden,  and  the  intermediate 
post  at  Blair's  Mill;  but  individuals  with  ex- 
presses were  frequently  murdered.  An  attack 
was  directed  against  the  picket  at  Polk's  Mill, 
two  miles  from  the  town.  The  Americans 
were  gallantly  received  by  Lieutenant  Guyon, 
of  the  twenty-third  regiment ;  and  the  fire  of 
his  party  from  a  loop-holed  building  adjoining 
the  mill,  repulsed  the  assailants.  Notwith- 
standing the  different  checks  and  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Militia  of  the  district,  they  con- 
tinued their  hostilities  with  unwearied  perse- 
verance ;  and  the  British  troops  were  so  effec- 
tually blockaded  in  their  present  position,  that 
very  few,  out  of  a  great  number  of  messengers, 
could  reach  Charlottetown  in  the  beginning  of 
October  to  give  intelligence  of  Ferguson's  sit- 
uation." 

Charlotte,  August  2Uh,  1780. 

Sia : — The  enemy's  falling  immediately  back 
to  Camden  and  making  no  further  advantage 
of  their  victory,  laid  me  under  no  necessity  of 
retreating  further  than  this.  I  kept  out  small 
parties  of  horse  to  cover  the  country  and  furn- 
ish us  with  regular  intelligence.  The  number 
of  the  Militia  in  Camp  have  been  so  fluctuating, 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  Last  Saturday 
with  some  difficulty  a  command  of  one  hundred 
horse  was  made  up.  I  proceeded  with  them, 
down  the  country  as  far  as  three  miles  below 
the  Hanging  Rock. 

The   Tory  Militia  have  returned  to  their 
plantations,   but  none  of  them  appeared — they 
\  have  robbed  a  few  houses,  and  take  every  op- 

j  portunity  of  expressing  their  designs  of  plund- 

ering the  country,  and  murdering  the  Whig- 
gest  Inhabitants. 

The  North-Carolina  Militia  are  now  reduced 
to  three  hundred  in  Camden,  and  those  are  de- 
tained by  the  enemy's  solemnly  engaging  to 
march  into  this  State  between  the  first  and 
tenth  of  the  next  month. 

The  arrangement  the  enemy  are  making  in 
Camden,  indicate  a  disposition  of  this  kind — 
they  are  industriously  mounting  their  Infantry 
■on  the  captured  horses — refreshing  and  show- 
ing the  Cavalry  of  the  Legion — getting  barrels 
made  to  carry  provisions.  This  looks  like  a 
Bush  Country  Trip — have  sent  off  some  of 
their  baggage  to  Charlestown — convinced  I 
suppose  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs — 
last  Monday,  Tuesday  and  "Wednesday  march- 
ed off  the  prisoners  to  Garrison.  It  is  said  one 
party  were  released  by  the  Militia  near  Sump- 
ter,  two  women  who  left  Camden  on  Sunday 
told  me  it  was  publicly  spoken  of  these  as  a 


fact,  last  Friday  they  called  in  their  best  pos* 
from  Rugeley's.  Col.  Turnbull  has  also  dis- 
charged his  Militia  on  the  other  side  the  Ca- 
tawba, and  marched  with  the  regular  Troops 
into  Camden. 

All  the  recruits  raised  in  the  District  of 
Ninety^Six  and  other  parts  of  South-Carolina 
were  furloughed  till  the  6th  or  7th  of  the  next 
month,  when  they  are  to  rendezvous  at  Cam- 
den. Our  old  friend  Mr.  B.  B.  Boote  is  com- 
missary of  prisoners  and  Mr.  Sherr  who  left 
Salisbury  with  his  assistant. 

They  talk  of  reinforcements  from  Town  but 
God  knows  whether  they  are  serious  or  not. 

The  Militia  in  Camp  are  quite  inconsidera- 
ble— frightened  too  and  irresolute — one  day  in 
Camp — another  way  to  secure  their  property, 
so  that  one -half  will  undoubtedly  vanish  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  counties  of 
Rowan  and  Mecklenburg  are  rich  in  provision, 
and  strong  in  men — staunch,  numerous,  and 
spirited,  if  they  were  only  encouraged  to  take 
the  field  by  timely  assistance. 

These  are  the  facts  as  near  as  I  can  collect 
them,  respecting  the  enemy's  conduct,  and  the 
situation  of  this  distressed  country.  A  small 
body  of  Regulars,  with  a  few  militia  and  these 
countries  would  still  keep  the  enemy  at  Bay. 
Our  poor  wounded  in  Camden,  are  in  a  most 
wretched  situation.  Col.  Wilson  told  me  Genl. 
Rutherford  had  no  surgeon  but  himself,  and 
that  many  of  ihem  had  never  been  dressed. 
Something  should  be  done  for  them— tis'  cruel. 
Capt.  Chasneal,  of  Hamilton's  Regiment,  who 
came  up  with  Col.  Wilson  ?  till  he  met  with 
our  party  mentioned  the  Legions  returning 
last  Thursday,  from  capturing  some  provision 
wagons  on  their  way  he  said  to  Wilson's  Ferry. 
I  am,  Sir  with  great  respect, 
Your  humb.  serv't, 
WILLIAM  R.  DAVIE. 

Hon.  Major-Genl.  Caswell. 


Parody, — We  like  a  good  parody,  and 
the  more  perhaps  because  we  so  rarely 
meet  with  one.  The  following  upon 
"Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch,"  a  favorite 
Scotch  song  of  other  days,  was  written 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Warren  R. 
Davis,  a  kinsman  of  John  0.  Calhoun,  and 
the  representative  from  the  District  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  both  he  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  born.      If  not  the  equal  of  the 
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illustrious  statesman  in  ability,  he  was  a  fit 
representative  of  his  kinsman,  and  his  kins- 
man's district,  and  exhibited  a  vein  of  pol- 
ished wit,  and  poetic  genius,  which  if  the 
latter  possessed,  he  never  cultivated. 

Mr.  Davis  probably  at  the  suggestion 
and  doubtless  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  shortly  after  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  was  first  broached  in  South 
Carolina,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  oft 
Representatives  to  repeal  the  twenty-fourth 
section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  which 
Mr.  Buchanan,  our  late  minister  to  Eng- 
land, in  a  tone  and  manner  which  not  mere- 
ly excited  the  House  but  created  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country,  de- 
nounced upon  the  spot  as  an  indirect  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  union  of  these  States. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  the  subject  of  the  parody, 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Sibley,  and 
a  native  of  Fayetteville.  Dr.  Sibley  was 
the  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  Gazettee,  the 
publication  of  which  was  commenced  by 
Sibley  and  Hordard  in  1789,  and  contin- 
ued for  some  years.  Shortly  after  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  he  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  explore  that  immense  region 
equal  in  extent  to  the  original  thirteen 
States  that  formed  the  American  Union. — 
We  regret  that  we  have  no  copy  at  hand 
of  the  interesting  and  valuable  report,  very 
extensively  circulated  at  the  time  of  the 
results  of  his  observation. 

The  parody  was  written  in  Mrs.  John- 
ston's album,  during  one  of  the  winters 
which  she  spent  in  Washington  with  her 
amiable  and  accomplished  husband,  the 
Hon.  Josiah  Johnston,  Senator  in  Congress 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Johnston  lost  his  life, 
we  believe,  in  1833,  by  an  explosion  in  a 
steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,and  his  widow 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Horace  D. 
Gilpin,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis  died  while 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  not  a  great  while  after  the 
jeu  d'esprit  was  written  : 


JOHNSTON'S  WIFE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana  ; 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 
In  Southern  Sun  or  gay  Savannah, 
The  Inca's  blood  flow  in  her  veins, 

The  Inca's  soul  her  bright  eyes  lighten, 
'    Child  of  the  Sun,  like  him  she  reigns, 

To  cheer  our  hope,  our  sorrows  brighten. 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana  ; 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ; 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed,  ' 

In  Southern  Sun  or  gay  Savannah. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ; 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
She  hath  a  way  to  win  all  hearts 
And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna. 

Her  mind  is  radiant  with  the  lore 
Of  Ancient  and  of  Modern  Story; 

And  native  wit  in  richer  store 
Bedecks  her  with  its  rainbow  glory. 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
She  hath  a  way  <fe  win  all  hearts. 
And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
The  hapless  Bard  who  sings  her  praise, 
Now  worships  at  the  shrine  of  Anna. 

'Twas  such  a  vision  bright  but  brief 
In  early  youth  his  true  heart  rended, 

Then  left  it,  like  a  fallen  leaf, 
On  life's  most  rugged  thorn  suspended. 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana; 
The  hapless  Bard  who  sings  her  praise, 
Shed  bitter  tears  for  such  an  Anna. 

In  one  of  our  editorial  peregrinations, 
we,  the  other  day,  stumbled  over  some 
problems  which  we  insert  for  the  benefit 
of  our  mathematical  fellow-students.  To 
the  fortunate  genius  who  presents  us  with 
a  "decent"  solution  of  them,  (provided  of 
course,  he  does  not  "overstep  the  modesty 
of  nature" — plunge  "in  rnedias  res,"  nor 
receive  "aid  and  comfort"  from  the  class 
to  whom  "the  Ideal  Theory  of  the  old 
Philosophy"  is  as  "household  words")  to 
him  we  promise  our  influence — which, 
"though  we  say  it,  that  ought  not  to  say 
it,"  is  equivalent  to  success — in  having 
him  fread  out  at  Commencement." 
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We  would  also  "suggest  the  propriety" 
to  those  "in  authority"  of  forming  a  "new 
c  urse"  of  mathematics  to  be"  composed  of 
these  problems  and  other  such.  In  lieu  of 
a  better  name  how  would  "the  Beta 
course"  answer?  It  hath  a  classic  savor 
and  is  appropriate  withal.  We  trow, 
'twould  answer  "indifferently  well." 

'If  three  men,  one  of  them  a  colored 
man  and  ihe  other  a  female,  set  out  simul- 
taneously, which  will  get  there  first  1  Re- 
quired also  from  these  premises,  the  time 
of  starting,  starting  point,  destination,  and 
the  'Natural  Number'  belonging  to  the 
other.  Note:  X=0— B,  the  probable 
ages  of  the  parties  multiplied  into  the  dis- 
tance traveled. 

'Of  what  use  is  a  compass  without  a 
needle,  and  which  way  does  it  point? 

Note. — X=supposed  use.    S=South. 

'Is  a  man  ever  justifiable,  in  either  case, 
and  if  so,  which? 

Note.— 2  c=both. 

Two  men,  unable  to  travel,  set  out  on  a 
journey,  at  different  times,  in  company  with 
a  third  in  the  same  condition.  For  three 
hours,  the  first  two  kept  ahead  of  each 
other,  when  a  violent  snow  storm  arising, 
all  three  lost  their  way.  What's  requir- 
ed.' 

A  question  fellows  for  "Admiralty  Juris- 
diction" we  suppose. 

'Suppose  a  canal  boat  heads  west-north- 
west for  the  horse's  tail,  and  has  the  wind 
abeam,  with  a  flaw  coming  up  in  the  South, 
would  the  captain,  according  to  maratime 
law,  be  justified  in  taking  a  reef  in  the 
stove-pipe  without  asking  the  cook.' 

'As  a  general  thing,  which  will  do  the 
most  good.' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  embryo-Sophs,  we 
puojoin  a  translation  of  Horace,  Book  first 
Ode  fifth,  by  Morgan  Odoherty.  Read 
and  ponder  it  well,  and  it  may  save  you 
a  "run  full-tilt  against  the  Subjunctive 
Mood.  Others  may  be  justly  termed  Smart- 
er scholars  than  you,  but  you  will  at  least 


win  the  "honest  fame"  of  "preserving  the 
spirit  of  the  original." 

"What  exquisite,   tell  me,   besprinkled  with 

civet, 
With  bergamot,  and  l'huile  antique  a  la  rose, 
Now  presses  the  Mollie,  (I  scarce  can  believe  it,) 
To  march  to  the  Parson,  and  finish  his  woes  ] 

For  whom  do  you  comb,  brush  and  fillet  your 

tresses, — 
Whoever  he  be  has  not  sorrows  to  seek : 
,Thou  daily  shalt   bring  him    a  peck  of  des- 

tresses, 
Then   kick  him,  and  kiss  a  new  gallant   next 

week. 

He  trusts  to  that  you'll  love  him,  and  doat  on 
him  ever, 

And  thinks  you  a  goddess,  reserved  for  him- 
self, 

But  Mollie,  there's  too  much  red  blood  in  your 
liver, 

And  antlers  shall  soon  grace  the  poor  silly  elf. 

To  some  Johnny    Raw  thou'lt  shine   like   a 

planet, 
For  lecturing  Magnus  has  left  thee  behind, 
And  since  I've  escaped  thee,  (oh !   blessings  be 

on  it,) 
I'll  hang  up  an  old  coat  in  St.  Mary  Wynd." 

The  election  for  new  Editors  (a  full  no- 
tice of  which  will  be  found  in  another 
place,)  came  off  on  the  11th  ult.  There 
was  more  than  usual  excitement  for  a  day 
or  two  previous,  insomuch  that  our  usually 
quiet  "happy  hill"  was  slightly  disturbed 
within  itself  for  a  season.  It  was  even 
whispered  that  there  was  electioneering 
going  on ;  and  it  hath  also  reached  our 
ears  (no  doubt  'tis  a  slander  or  libel,  or 
whatsoever  Blackstone  hath  it,)  that  on 
the  night  proceeding  the  "eventful  day" 
every  Junior  had  a  meeting  in  his  room  ! 

Reader,  see  you  nought  in  this  that  be- 
tokeneth  good  1  We  do,  and  here  is  the 
interpretation  thereof!  Honorable  Editors, 
have  honored  the  Sanctum  and  made  it  a 
place  very  greatly  to  be  desired  of  men. — 
The  improved  and  improving  University 
Magazine  will  bring  in  thousands  and — 
and  tens  of  thousands   of  new  subscribers 
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who  will  pay  in  advance,  and  old  subscri- 
bers will  become  ashamed  and  will  "settle 
up."  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  So  mote 
it  be. 

A  Meritorious  Senior's  Likes  and 
Dislikes. — 1.  I  like  good  company  and 
conversation,  for  they  are  the  sinews  of 
virtue. 

2.  I  like  cheerfulness  and  good  nature, 
for  they  are  two  great  ornaments  of  hu- 
manity. 

3.  I  like  real  wit;  but  such  as  we  gen- 
erally have  in  College  is  labored,  pestered, 
painful,  and  sometimes  obscene; — I  dis- 
like it. 

4.  I  dislike  a  proud  man,  for  he  presents 
a  sight  mortifying  to  human  nature. 

5.  I  dislike  ridicule,  for  it  is  a  talent  of 
little  and  ungenerous  minds. 

6.  I  like  decency,  for  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  virtue. 

7.  I  like  to  see,  but  alas  for  our  degener- 
acy, how  seldom  am  I  gratified,  young  la- 
dies bestow  their  smiles  on  the  modest  gen- 
tleman of  good  head  and  kind  heart,  rather 
than  on  the  loose  principled  shallow-pated 
eoxcomb. 

8.  I  like  springing  flowers,  flowing 
streams,  and  pretty  faces ; — they  are  per- 
fect antidotes  to  melancholy. 

9.  I  like  to  see  people  accomplish  what 
they  undertake  ;  but  dislike  to  see  them 
undertake  what  there  is  no  possibility  of 
accomplishing. 

10.  I  like  honesty  and  consistency  in 
all  cases,  therefore  I  dislike  a  political 
parson. 

11.  I  like  to  honor  that  statesman  who 
is  governed  solely  by  the  desire  of  ben- 
efitting the  public. 

Save  your  Magazines,  fellow-students, 
and  have  them  bound,  as  an  interesting 
and  valuable  memorial  of  your  College 
days.  Many  of  the  historical  articles  that 
we  have  published,  were  written  by  the 
ablest  men  in  our  State  ;  and  will,  beyond 


doubt,  be  of  permanent  value,  as  they 
bring  to  light  points  in  North  Carolina  his- 
.tory  no  where  else  to  be  found.  And  not 
only  so,  but  in  after  life  such  a  volume 
would  be  to  you  of  unabatiag  interest.  You 
will  delight  to  turn  its  pages  and  call  to 
mind  associaiions  of  the  past.  But  if  you 
care  not  for  such  things,  still  we  say,  save 
your  Magazines,  and  give  them  to  a  friend. 
His  thanks  will  more  than  repay  you  for 
your  trouble.  There  are  some  of  the  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  the  Magazine,  be- 
cause it  costs  two  dollars  per  annum.  To 
such  we  recommend  the  propriety  of  tub- 
scribing  for  at  least  two  copies.  Let  us  see 
how  that  would  work.  Suppose  a  boy 
comes  here,  joins  the  Freshman  class,  and 
subscribes  for  two  copies  of  the  Magazine,  all 
the  numbers  of  which  he  carefully  pre- 
serves. At  the  end  of  his  college  course 
he  has  eight  volumes,  costing  two  dollars 
p*er  volume,,  equal  to  sixteen  dollars.  Al- 
low fburdollais  for  binding,  and  the  whole 
cost  amounts  to  twenty  dollars.  Now  the 
question  is,  what  are  they  worth  ?  We 
think  that  such  volumes  could  be  easily 
sold  for  five  dollars  a  piece,  forty  dollars 
for  the  set; — thus  doubling  the  investment 
in  four  years.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  eve- 
ry one  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  very 
good  interest  on  one's  capital.  If  the  per- 
son chose  he  could  retain  one  copy  for  him- 
self and  sell  the  other  for  as  much  as  both 
had  cost  him;  thus  having  theTour  vol- 
umes, issued  while  lie  was  in  College,  for 
nothing, — a  cheap  way  of  enlarging  one's 
library.  But  some  may  say  we  over  esti- 
mate the  price  these  books  would  bring. — 
The  fact  is,  we  never  yet  have  seen  a 
bound  copy  of  the  Magazine  for  sale  at  any 
price;  but  time  and  again  have  we  known 
persons  to  offer  six  dollars  per  volume  for 
those  already  issued  ;  and  sometimes  even 
more  than  this.  Such  offers  have  been  in- 
variably refused,  for  money  would  scarce- 
ly induce  those  who  have  saved  their  Mag- 
azines, to  part  with  so  interesting  a  me- 
mento of  College  associations.     We,  there- 
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fore,  recommend  to  every  one,  to  subscribe 
for  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Magazine,  and 
carefully  to  preserve  a  copy  of  each  num- 
ber issued. 

We  hail  May  with  a  smile  of  joy.  The 
winter  just  passed  has  been  both  severe 
and  protracted,  and  hence  we  the  more 
sensibly  feel  the  return  of  sunshine  and 
flowers.  The  balmy  breezes,  the  cheerily 
singing  birds,  and  the  springing  vegetation 
inspire  us  with  new  life  and  enjoyments. 
Who  does  not  love  May  7  Who  is  so  lost 
to  the  beautiful  and  lovely  as  not  to  be  pleas- 
ed at  beholding  the  earth  robed  in  "Lin- 
coln-green," and  wreathed  with  flowers  ? 
These  adornings  of  nature  may  be  uncared 
for  by  the  covetous,  and  trampled  to  the 
earth  unnoticed  by  the  sordid  and  ambi- 
tious ;  but  he  who  is  alive  to  delicate  im- 
pressions, and  for  whom  refinement  has  a 
charm,  must  ever  feel  their  charming  and 
elevating  influence. 

We  Seniors  are  just  entering  upon  the  last 
and  probably  the  most  interesting  month  of 
our  College  .course.  We  have  holiday  till 
commencement,  and  expect  to  fly  around 
and  enjoy  ourselves  as  best  we  can.  Our 
female  friends  will  please  recollect  that  it 
is  Leap  Year,  and  that  the  conventional 
rules  of  society  grant-  to  them  certain 
privileges,  which,  as  they  come  but  once 
in  four  years,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to 
improve.  It  has  been  said,  by  some  poet 
we  suppose,  that 

"A  man's  a  fool 
Till  instructed  in  a  woman's  school." 

If  this  be  so,  then  several  of  us  are  still 
tools,  but  fools  we  would  not  like  to  gradu- 
ate. But  young  ladies,  don'i  play  the  jilt 
with  us  : 

"  In  all  you  do 

You  should  be  true, 

Nor  raise  an  expectation, 

Unless  'tis  meant, 

In  full  intent, 

To  meet  the  obligation." 


Strong  drink  is  never  taken  for  the 
mere  love  of  it  (?)  but  always  under  cover 
of  some  good  excuse.  One  takes  it  because 
he  is  wet,  another  because  he  is  dry;  one  be- 
cause he  is  hot;  another  because  he  is  cold; 
one  because  he  is  married,  another  because 
he  has  been  rejected;  one  because  he  is  pop- 
ular, another  because  he  has  no  friends;, 
one  because  he  is  joyful,  another  because 
he  is  sad;  one  because  he  made  a  "first 
mite"  recitation,  another  because  he  got 
miserably  "rushed ;"  but  did  you  ever 
hear  one  say  that  he  was  drinking  just  be- 
cause he  loves  the  ardent?  The  following 
prescription  we' recommend  for  the  very 
first  ailment  that  comes  upon  you.  If  is 
a  simple  remedy,  much  superior,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  strong  brandy ;  being  a 
mixtui'e  of  wine  plus  HO  : 

"Take  a  little  wine, 
The  less  you  take  the  better; 

Mix  it  with  the  lakes 
Of  Wener  and  of  Wetter. 

Dip  a  spoonful  out — 
Mind  you  don't  get  groggy — 

Pour  it  in  the  lake 
Winneipisiogee. 

Stir  the  mixture  well, 

Lest  it  prove  inferior; 
Then  put  a  half  a  drop 

Into  lake  Superior. 

Every  other  day, 

Take  a  drop,  in  water, 
You'll  be  better  soon ; 

Or,  at  least,  you  ought  to." 


College    Incidents — Election   op    Edi- 
tors— Magazine — Alumni — Catalo- 
gue— Number  of  Students — Improve- 
ment  of   Chapel   Hill — Kev,  Basil 
Manly — Valedictory  Sermon. 
The  quietude  and  monotony  of  College 
for  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  remark- 
able.     It  is  true  that  there  was  some  ex- 
citement, perhaps  too  much,  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  Editors  for   the  ensuing 
year :  Messrs.  Alphonso  C.  Avery,  Thad- 
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deus  0.  Belsher  and  John  EL  Coble  of  the 
Dialectic;  Benj.  F.  Grady,  jr.,  Leonidas 
B.  Hayley  and  William  H.  Jordan,  of  the 
Philanthropic  Society  have  been  elected 
by  their  class  to  succeed  us.  We  have 
every  confidence  in  their  ability  and  in- 
dustry and  have  no  doubt  that  'Our  little 
charge'  which  has  struggled  so  hard  against 
adversity  will  under  their  judicious  man- 
agement and  fostering  care  attain  a  circula- 
tion which  will  place  it  upon  a  firm  foun- 
dation. We  hope  that  its  present  im- 
proved appearance  will  induce  men  of 
learning  throughout  the  State  to  send  in 
occasional  contributions.  Although  it  is 
a  College  Magazine  and  devoted  mostly 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  taste  among 
the  students.  Yet  we  think  it  might  be, 
as  it  actually  is,  made  the  vehicle  of  dif- 
fusing a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion throughout  the  State.  We  know  of 
many  gentlemen  in  the  State  who  could 
with  but  little  trouble  to  themselves  add 
vastly  to  its  interest  and  value.  And  the 
Alumni — we  have  been  surprised  at  how 
very  little  interest  they  manifest  for  its 
success.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  during 
the  whole  time  that  we  have  had  it  in 
charge,  we  have  not  received  more  than 
two  articles  from  that  numerous  body. — 
It  certainly  does  seem  that  those  who 
have  spent  such  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  University,  who  have 
received  the  elements  of  intellectual  pow- 
er from  its  cherishing  hand  would  some- 
times be  thoughtful  enough  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  their  connection  with  it 
to  take  a  prominent  interest  in  every  thing 
with  which  it  is  concerned ;  yet  an  unac- 
countable indifference  for  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  University  appears  to  seize 
them,  as  soon  as  they  have  doffed  the  stu- 
dents' gown. 

We  understand  the  next  Catalogue  con- 
tains the  names  of  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six regular  students  besides  those  stu- 
dying law.  In  1848,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  in  attendance. 


Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  reg- 
ularly increasing.  We  believe  that  it  has 
a  larger  number  of  regular  students  at  the 
present  time  than  any  other  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
Yale  College. 

The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  University. 
The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  plane  is 
continually  heard,  and  we  are  not  unfre- 
quently  surprised  in  our  walks  by  the 
sight  of- a  new  building  which  appears  to 
have  sprung  up  in  a  day.  The  street 
leading  westwa/d  from  College  by  Dr. 
Mitchell's  is  fast  becoming  settled.  Many 
beautiful  residences  have  already  been 
erected  on  it,  and  others  are  in  process  of 
building.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  Union  (formerly  Eagle)  Ho- 
tel, is  putting  up  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing between  the  Hotel  and  Miss  Nancy 
Hillyard's  dwelling.  It  will  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  street. 

The  Rev.  Basil  Manly,  jr.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  consented  to  deliver  the  valedic- 
tory sermon  to  the  graduating  class  on 
the  3d  of  June  next.  We  have  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  gentleman, 
but  we  have  gdod  authority  for  saying 
that  he  is  a  very  able,  eloquent  and  pol- 
ished preacher.  He  has  for  several  years 
had  charge  of  the  Richmond  Female  In- 
stitute and  conducted  it  with  marked 
ability  and  success.  He  has  raised  it  by 
his  influence  and  untiring  energy  from  a 
medium  pesition  to  a  rank  among  the  best 
in  the  South.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
commendation.  We  can  safely  promise 
those  who  will  honor  us  with  their  pre- 
sence at  Commencement  an  excellent  ser- 
mon. 

Death  of  a  Student. — We  are  again 
called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  of 
our  number.  Joshua  P.  Perry  of  Harri- 
son county,  Texas,  a  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  was  attacked  on  Tuesday  the 
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fifteenth  of  April  with  Pneumonia,  and 
died  on  the  eighteenth.  Resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sorrow  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated  will  be  found  in  anoth- 
er place. 

We  received  the  following  letter  the 
other  day  from  an  unfeeling,  unsophisti- 
cated Soph ;  but  we  refrain  from  com- 
ments as  the  epistle  will  prove  how  u'n- 
Webstcr-like  he  is  to  "  sneer  at  talent 
wherever  it  may  be  found." 

Uxiversitt,  N.  C,  April  1,  (I)  1856. 

Will  you  please  inform  me,  Messrs.  Editors, 
why  the  Seniors  act  so  unaccuuntably  during 
the  present  month — becoming  'all  on  a  sudden' 
grave  and  serious — I  do  not  meanidignified,for 
they  seem  "bowed  within  themselves  1"  At  one 
time  you  may  see  one  moving  along  with  a 
proud,  quick,  determined,  military  step,  look- 
ing as  if  he  defied  "flesh  and  blood" — anon  his 
pace  slackens.  He  becomes  Ihoughttul  and 
now  looks  upward  to  the  sky  as  though  lie  were 
about  to  give  up — something — then  he  fixes  his 
gaze  earnestly  upon  the  earth  as  if  in  search  of 
some  splendid  but  diminutive  goelogical  speci- 
men— and  now  again  he  starts  suddenly  and 
moves  swifty  forward,  gesticulating  vehement- 
ly and  tossing  his  arms  to  and  fro  as  if  pos- 
sessed. 

Again  you  may  find  one  far  away  in  the  for- 
est. He  seems  to  have  been  practising  upon 
the  trees  and^stones  a  la  Orpheus  and  with  but 
poor  success,  for  he  appears  enraged  with 
"things  inanimate,"  as  with  flashing  eye  dis. 
tended  nostril  and  quivering  frame  headdress- 
es them  individually  and  collectively  and 
flings  hatred  and  full  defiance  in  thf  irface.  He 
reponstrates,  begs,  implores!  at  length  be- 
comes more  calm,  makes  a  genteel  bow  and  de- 
scends from  his  rock  saying  as  plainly  as  can  be 
by  his  looks — "If  you  are  unmoved  by  strains 
such  as  these,  then  are  you  most  diabolically 
"dark!" 

Strange  sounds  also  proceed  from  the  Chapel 
hue  at  night.  They  are  on  all  keys,  from  the 
hoarsest  bass  to  the  shrillest  treble  ;  and  of  all 
volumes  and  cadences ;  at  one  time  soft  and  gen- 
tle as  the  "breath  of  evening,"  at  another  deep 
and  terrible  as  the  "burst  of  ocean  in  the  earth- 
quake"— now  low  and  piteous,  and  now  start- 
ling and  ear-piercing  as  the  scream  of  a  panther. 
Those  who  have  ventured  near  enough  to  hear, 


say  that  they  believe  them  to  be  the  ghosts  of 
discontented,  departed  Seniors  who  stumped  in 
their  speeches  when  here,  and  as  Senior  Speak- 
ing is  near,  they  are  drawn  here  by  Local  Asso- 
ciation to  try  their  oratorical  powers  again. — 
I  think  this  account  probably  correct,  and  I 
wish,  through  the  Magazine  (for  I  do  reckon  it 
is  read  all  over  the  known  world)  to  ask  afore- 
said disembodied  gents  what  they  mean  by  "cut- 
ting up  dog"  in  this  manner.  ,It  is  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected  for  Fresh  to  ring 
the  Bell,  tar  benches,  &c. ;  for  you  know  the 
Reading  Book  says — 

"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Besides  it  acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  their  juvenile 
effervescence,  which  unless  it  escape,  youknow, 
might  produce  a  "general  bust"— children  will 
be  noisy  any  how.  But  for  Alumni  to  revisit 
these  "glimpses  of  the  moon"  and  "cut  up  such 
shines"  is  absolutely  and  preposterously  ridic- 
ulous. Why  don't  you  stay  where  you  are  ? — 
Are  you  displeased  with  your  location  1  You 
are  cert.iinly  not  gentlemen  ghosts  to  be  expos- 
ing yourselves  and  disturbing  honest  people 
after  this  fashion. 

Yours  truly, 

DONALBAIN  MACEOIN 


We  are  pleased  to  see  from  the  Raleigh 
papers,  that  the  Oak-City  Guards,  one  of 
the  fine  and  spirited  military  companies 
in  that  city,  design  establishing  a  Read- 
ing Room  there. ,  We  consider  it  a  very 
creditable  movement,  and  wish  them  all- 
success  in  their  enterprise.  Raleigh  be- 
ing the  capital  of  the  State,  something  of 
the  kind  is  needed  there  more  than  in  any 
of  her  sister  towns.  We  insert  the  cir- 
cular. 

Armory  Oak-Citt  Guards,    ) 
Raleigh,  March  20,  1856.     J 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Oak- 
City  Guards,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  res- 
pectfully invite  your  attention  to  a  plan  for  a 
Reading-Room,  in  this  city.  The  various  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  institution  are  evident  on 
the  slightest  reflection :  We  want,  as  much  as 
in  any  city  and  more  than  in  many  others,  a 
place  for  quiet  and  refined  social  enjoyment — 
where  we  alj  can  meet  to  hear  and  discuss  the 
news  of  the  day,  interchange  compliments,  cul- 
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tivate  friendly  feelings,  and  learn  and  under- 
stand better  the  motives  which  actuate  our  fel- 
low men. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee,  if  suffi- 
cient encouragement  be  given,  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  to  the  Ladies  of  our 
community,  by  establishing  a  permanent  Libra- 
ry, by  procuring  Lectures  from  gentlemen  of 
distinction  and  ability,  and  by  the  introduction, 
occasionally,  of  Musical  and  other  .Entertain- 
ments of  a  refining  and  elevating  tendency ; 
and  they  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  Lectures,  the  free  use  of  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  ten- 
dered them. 

The  Committee  are  much  in  hopes  that,  by 
subscriptions  among  the  members  of  the  Corps, 
Honorary  Members  and  others,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  open  their  Hall,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, to  all  comers.  It  would  require  but 
a  small  subscription  from  each  gentleman  t.  do 
this;  and  they  bind  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  such  exertions  as  will  present  there 
pleasant  attractions  for  many  a  leisure  hour, 
and  prove  to  the  departing  stranger  one  of  the 
most  delightful  recollections  of  his  stay  in  our 
city. 

The  Committee  confidently  asseit  that,  if  the 
Institution  be  once  established,  but  very  few  of 
our  citizens  would  be  willing  to  see  it  decay,  and 
that  no  one  will  regret  the  small  subscription 
required;  and  they  earnestly  desire  that  every 
one  who  has  the  welfare  of  himself,  his  family, 
friends  and  the  city  at  heart,  will  give  some- 
thing and  "speak  a  good  word"  for  their  efforts 
in  the  cause. 

As  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Corps  to  con- 
fine the  benefits  of  the  Institution  to  our  towns- 
people, subscriptions  of  money,  newspapers, 
periodicals  or  books,  to  any  amount  and  from 
any  source,  will  be  received  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  or  by  Mr.  James  J.  Iredell, 
Treasurer,  who  is  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
citizens. 

GEO.  W.  BROOKS, 
F.  C.  SHEPARD, 
JOHN  SPELMAN, 
WM.  E.  ANDERSON, 
J.  H.  BRYAN,  Je. 

DEATH  OF  A  STUDENT. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Freshman  Class  on  the 
19th  ult.,  the  following  resolutions,  expressive 
of  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  that  body  for  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  number,  were  proposed  and  ad- 
opted : 


It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  inscruta- 
ble (visdoHi  to  remove  from  our  midst  in  the 
morning  of  his  youth,  our  beloved  friend  and 
class-mate  Joshua  P.  Perry,  of  Harrison  Co., 
Texas. 

But  a  few  days  ago  he  walked  among  us  in 
the  full  tide  of  health  and  spirits,  and  now  he 
has  passed  away  for  ever.  Truly  "in  the 
midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death/'  His  amiable 
disposition,  the  simplicitj^and  gentleness  of  his 
manners,  his  greatness  of  soul,  the  strict  inte- 
grity of  his  life,  uumarred  by  a  single  vice,  en- 
deared him  to  all  svho  knew  him,  and  has 
left  a  vacuum  in  many  an  aching  heart. 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  his 
death  the  hand  of  an  Allwise  Providence,  and 
humbly  submit  to  his  holy  decree. 

Resolved,  Thatlho,  these  time-honored  walls 
will  echo  to  the  sound  of  his  voice  no  more  and 
his  accustomed  foot-step  be  no  longer  heard, 
and  tho'  he  has  passed  away  from  earth  and 
left  the  sphere,  which  he  was  so  well  calculated 
to  adorn,  that  while  we  live  we  will  cherish 
his  memory,  and  fit  ourselves  better  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  life,  by  imitating  the  virtues  that 
shone  so  brighty  in  his. 

Resolved,  While  we  tearfully  sorrow  at  the 
irreparable  loss  that  we  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  our  beloved  class-mate,  we  do  deeply 
sympathise  with  his  bereaved  parent  and  friends 
who  are  now  awaiting  the  heart-rending  in- 
telligence that  will  soon  reach  them  in  their  far 
off  home.  That  our  sorrow,  deep  and  heartfelt 
tho'  it  be,  is  small  in  comparisou  to  that  of  his 
afflicted  father  and  relatives,  whose  dearest 
treasure  is  now  sleeping  in  his  lonely  grave, 
far  from  his  home  and  kindred. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  of  his 
class  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and 
to  the  N.  C.  Standard,  Raleigh  Register,  Mars- 
hall (Texas)  Republican  with  request  for  pub- 
lication. 

BENJAMIN  W.  SANDERS,  ) 
HUGH  L.  COLE,  V  Com. 

W.  B.  LYNCH.  j 

Dialectic  Hall,  April  19, 1856. 
Death  has  again  called  from  time  to  eternity 
one  of  our  esteemed  associates,  thus  warning 
us  of  the  frailty  of  the  silver  chord  which  unites 
us  to  the  living.  It  now  becomes  our  sad  duty 
to  pay  these  last  and  melancholy  tributes  to  the 
remains  of  the  deceased.    Therefore 
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Resolved,  That  whilst  we  submissively  yield 
to  the  will  of  Him,  who  giveth  life— we  do  la- 
ment the  premature  death  of  our  fellow-student 
Joshua  P.  Perry,  who  has  been  cut  down  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  whilst  looking  forward  to  a 
life  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Resolved,  That  whereas,  by  the  dispensation 
of  God  the  brighest  hopes  of  distaut  relatives 
have  been  blasted,  we  sincerely  condole  their 
irreparable  loss,  and  mingling  our  tears  upon 
the  common  altar  of  grief,  will  endeavor  to 
soothe  the  anguish  of  that  family,  who  must 
feel  most  sensibly  this  stroke  of  death. 

Besolved,  That  we  grieve  with  our  Sister 
Society  over  the  loss  of  one  who  gave  to  them 
all  indications  of  future  greatness  and  of  a  life 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Resolved,  That  in  testimony  of  our  sad  be- 
reavement we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  thirty  days. 

Resolved-,  That  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Philanthropic  Society,  with  the  request  that 
a  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  University  Maga- 
zine for  publication. 

W.  W.  SILLERS,      ) 

H.  W.  SESSIONS,     >Com. 

W.  C.  DOWD,  J 

Philanthropic  Sociktt,  April  18,  1856. 
Another  and  another !  Again,  and  almost 
before  we  have  laid  aside  the  badges  of  mourn- 
ing for  one  of  our  beloved  fellow-students,  and 
ere  our  grief-striken  hearts  have  become  re- 
conciled to  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  an  All- 
wise  Providence,  we  are  startled  by  another 
sore  visitation.  Death  has  .again  entered  our 
midst  and  taken  from  us  our  friend  and  com- 
panion, Joshua  P.  Perry,  of  Harrison  county, 
Texas,  who  in  the  pride  and  vigor  of  youth, 
with  the  flush  of  health  upon  his  cheek,  and 
the  smile  of  happiness  snd  contentment  beam- 
ing upon  his  countenance,  walked  among  us 
bouyant  withhope  and  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  spending  many  long  years  of  pleasure 
and  usefulness  upon  earth.  Whilst  we  dare 
not  open  our  lips   but  in  praise  of  the  acts  of 


infinite  Wisdom,  we  can  but  lament  that  one  so 
gentle  and  generous,  so  noble  in  character  and 
firm  in  purpose,  where  life  was  marked  by 
such  amiability  and  purity,  to  whom  the  pre- 
sent was  like  sunshine,  the  future  without  a 
cloud,  should  have  been  cut  down  so  young,  so 
suddenly,  and  so  far  from  his  home  and  kin- 
dred.   Therefore,  be  it  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  in  this  bereavement  we  re- 
cognize the  hand  of  an  Overruling  and  Om- 
nipotent Power  who  worketh  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  own  will. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted  pa- 
rents and  relatives  our  most  heart-felt  sympa- 
thy, and  remember  that  though  our  sorrowr  is 
great,  theirs  is  much  greater.  . 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the  Societj-to 
which  he  belonged,  and'  as  fellow  students 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  friendship,  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss 
of  one  from  our  midst  who  avoiding  every  vice 
preserved  himself  blameless  and  above  re- 
proach. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance the  many  and  excellent  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character — his  disinterested  friend- 
ship, his  evenness  of  temper,  bis  urbanity  of 
manners,  his  ingenuousness,  and  his  spotless 
integrity  ;  and  endeavor  to  improve  our  own 
lives  by  imitating  bis  excellencies. 

Resolved,  That  as  often  as  spring-time  shali 
come  with  its  bursting  buds  and  blossoms  and 
clothe  the  earth  with  fresh  robes  of  green  wc 
shall  recall  the  memory  of  him  who  was  cut 
down  in  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  put  on 
the  robes  of  immortality  while  his  life  was  but 
as  yet  a  garden  of  flowers  presaging  fruit  in 
Autumn  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days ;  enter  these  resolu- 
tions upon  our  records ;  transmit  a  copy  to  the 
parents  of  the  deceased  and  to  the  University 
Magazine,  Kaleigh  Register  and  Mashall  (Tex. 
as)  Republican  with  a  refutat  to  publish  the 
same. 

J.  B.  K1LLEBREW, 
W.  P.  McLEAN, 
H.  P.  HARRELL, 


)W,1 

,       >Com. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- 

BRITISH  INVASION  OF  1780-81. 


BY    GENERAL   JOSEPH    GRAHAM. 


CLOSING  SCENES  OF  THE  INVOLU- 
TION IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Apprehension  of  the  return  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  the  Westward — Col.  Thomas 
Polk  appointed  in  the  stead  of  Gen'l. 
Davidson  by  Gerfl.  Greene — Calls  out 
Militia,  <Sbc — Gen'l.  Sumter  raises  State 
troops  for  S.  C.  in  Mecklenburg  and 
Rowan — Wilmington  being  taken  by 
the  enemy  under  Major  Craig  encour- 
ages the  disaffected  on  the  Cape  Fear — 
Contests  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  that 
region — Gov.  Burke  taken  prisoner, 
&c. 

The  Military  forces,  which  retreated 
from  the  different  Fords  on  the  Catawba 
river,  after  the  death  of  Gen'l  Davidson, 
concentrated  at  Harris'  mill  on  Rocky 
River  on  the  3rd  of  February  :  and  being 
deprived  of  the  commander  of  the  district,. 
the  officers  met,  and  drew  up  an  address 
to  Genl.  Greene  recommending  that  Col. 
Thomas  Polk,  of  Mecklenburg,  should  be 
appointed  his  successor.  It  was  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  J.  Hall, 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  presenting  it 
until  near  the  last  of  February.  Gen. 
Green  accordingly,  forwarded  an  appoint- 
ment to  Col.  Polk,  as  Brigadier  General, 
in  the  place  of  Gen.  Davidson,  deceased, 
until  the  legislature  should  make  a  consti- 
Vot.  5,  No.  5— A. 


tutional  appointment  Shortly  after  Gen. 
Polk  received  his  commission,  the  news 
was  received  of  the  battle  of  Guilford ;  and 
an  opinion  prevailed  that  the  British  would 
retrace  their  steps  by  the  way  of  Salisbury 
and  Charlotte,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  com- 
munication, and  act  in  concert  with  Lord 
Rawdon,  who  occupied  Camden  If  such 
was  their  plan,  it  was  probable  the  seat 
of  war  might  be  somewhere  bi  tween ;  the 
Yadkin  and  Camden.  As  the  citizens  of 
that  section  of  country  had  experienced 
before  the  distresses  incident  to  such  a 
state,  they  appeared  determined  to  try  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance ;  and  Gen.' 
Polk  ordered  out  the  next  contingent  di- 
vision of  Militia  liable  for  duty,  and  for- 
warded it  on  to  Salisbury,  with  a  view  of 
fortifying  the  Fords  and  passes  on  the 
Yadkin  river,  but  before  he  reached  Salis- 
bury, intelligence  was  received  that  the 
British  were  on  the  march  from  Ramsey's 
mill  to  Fayetteville.  He  therefore  dis- 
missed his  men  and  returned. 

The  requisition  made  by  Gen.  Polk,  fell 
far  short  of  the  compliment  intended,  ow- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox. — 
When  the  British  army  were  in  Charlotte 
the  preceding  fall,  they  had  brought  it 
with  them ;  and  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  could  not  be  ascertained,  it  spread 
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fromi  them  through  the  western  counties ; 
and,  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  who 
hadjiot  taken  it  in  the  natural  way  were 
under  innoculation,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April :  so  that  if  the  enemy- 
had  returned,  the  country  could  have 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  It  was  the 
second  time  that  that  malignant  disease 
prevailed  in  the  west,  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  Shortly  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Guilford,  Gov.  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  been  invested  with  full 
powers  by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  au- 
thorized Gen.  Sumter  to  raise  a  Brigade 
of  State  troops,  for  the  term  often  months ; 
each  man  to  find  his  own  clothing,  horse, 
arms  and  equipments,  but  to  be  found  in 
forage  and  rations  by  the  public,  and  re- 
ceive a  grown  negro  for  his  pay.  Colonel 
William  Polk,  Wade  Hampton,   William 

Hill  and Middleton  commanded.     The 

greater  part  of  the  regiments  of  Polk, 
Hampton  and  Hill,  were  raised  in  the  then 
counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan,  be- 
tween the  Yadkiu  and  Catawba.*  Many 
of  them  might  be  considered  as  seasoned 
to  a  camp  life,  and,  from  the  survice  they 
had  seen,  accustomed  to  endure  hardships 
and  privations,  and  encounter  dangers. — 
How  well  they  acted  their  part  in  the 
summer  of  1781,  until  after  the  battle  of 
Eutaw,  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
war  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina. — 
They  sustained  considerable  loss  of  both 
officers  and  men  in  that  action  in  the  Au 
turn ;  but  suffered  much  more  from  the 
climate  in  that  low  country.  Many  of 
them  never  returned. 

In  the  most  sanguinary  wars  there  is 
generally  a  greater  waste  of  the  human 
species  by  the  diseases  incident  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  especially  in  a  sickly  climate,  than 
by  the  enemy.  This  however,  is  seldom 
taken  into  view,  either  by  the  men   them- 


*  See  act  ',f  Assembly  of  1781 ,  exempting  those 
Counties,  from  levies  for  continental  line  which 
had  iurnished  men,  for  Genl.  Sumter. — Eds. 


selves  when  they  enter  service,  or  the4 gov- 
ernment that  raises  them.  Yet  the  month- 
ly returns  in  the  army  will  at  all  times 
prove  it. 

A  part  of  the  plan  of  the  British  Gen- 
eral, when  he  entered  North  Carolina,  was 
to  send  on  a  detachment  by  sea  to  the 
port  of  Wilmington.  Sdme  armed  vessels 
and  transports,  under  Maj.  Craig,  and 
three  to  four  hundred  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  that  place,  without  opposition,  ear- 
ly in  the  winter,  fortifying  the  town  by 
several  redoubts  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion, an  d  perfoi  ating  loop-holes  in  a  brick 
church  which  stood  in  their  range,  the 
whole  being  strengthened  by  rows  of  abat- 
tis,  in  some  places  double.  They  placed 
a  guard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  a  brick  house  which  they  fortified  by 
abattis ;  and  barricaded  the  doors  and 
windows,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
ferry  and  keeping  open  the  communica- 
tion with  the  south  west  side  of  the  river. 
A  majority  of  the  population  between 
Cape  Fear  and  the  Pedee  Rivers  were  dis- 
affected Those  in  South  Carolina  were 
already  organized,  under  a  Major  Gainey, 
with  whom  Gen.  Marion  had  frequent 
contests,  and  difficulties.  Those  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  landing  of  Major  Craig 
at  Wilmington,  flocked  to  him  in  great 
numbers ;  and  he  only  a  Major  himself, 
commissioned  a  host  of  field  officers  in  the 
counties  between  those  two  rivers  ;  and 
had  them  organized  as  militia,  and  furnis- 
hed with  ammunition  and  many  of  them 
with  arms.  By  the  summer  the  British 
authority  prevailed  generally,  so  high  as 
the  narrows  of  the  Yadkin,  and  Bell's  Mill 
on  Deep  River.  The  exertions  of  Colonels 
T.  Brown  and  Owen,  of  Bladen,  and  Wil- 
lis, of  Robeson,  and  other  active  Whigs, 
were  unavailing,  the  majority  against  them 
was  so  great.  Another  circumstance  had 
considerable  influence  with  the  timid  and 
wavering.  On  the  arrival  of  Maj.  Craig, 
the  merchants  shipped  considerable  sup- 
plies of  salt,  sugar,  and  other   necessaries 
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of  which  the  country  was  becoming  des- 
titute, the  article  of  salt  had  rated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  per  bushel,  or  was 
bartered  for  a  good  cow  and  calf  or  four 
years'  old  steer.  Other  articles  of  neces- 
sity were  at  proportional  prices.  The 
prospect  of  getting  a  plentiful  supply  on 
reasonable  terms  induced  many  to  go  to 
Wilmington  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  for  the  country.  Such  Whigs  as 
were  active  or  had  used  efforts  to  suppress 
the  rising  of  the  Tories,  had  to  fly  from 
that  district  of  country  ;  others  were  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  to  Wilmington  and 
put  on  board  a  prison  ship  where  they 
endured  great  hardships.  After  Lord 
Corn wallis  had  marched  from  Wilmington 
to  the  northward,  and  Gen.  Green  had 
moved  near  Camden,  the  few  good  Whigs 
who  lived  in  Montgomery  and  Anson 
counties,  returned  to  their  homes  about 
the  beginning  of  May  ;  after  which  fre- 
quent small  contests  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Tories.  Colonels  Wade  of 
Anson,  Childs,  of  Montgomery,  and  Craw- 
ford, of  Richmond  counties,  headed  the 
Whigs ;  Cols.  Panning,  Elrod  and  McNeil 
the  Tories.  The  counties  between  Drown- 
ing Creek  and  Pedee  were  traversed  by  the 
scouts  of  both  parties.  A  system  of  plunder 
and  cruelty  was  practised  by  the  Tories  un- 
der Fanning,  which  soon  produced  a  spirit 
of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  and 
devastation  marked  the  track  of  both  par- 
ties as  they  passed  the  dwellings  of  their 
adversaries.  Several  skirmishes  took  place 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  which 
the  Tories,  commanded  by  Panning,  ob- 
tained advantage  over  the  Whigs,  who 
were  commonly  ordered  out  two  weeks 
for  a  tour  of  duty.  In  August  the  whole 
force  that  could  be  raised  in  the  aforesaid 
counties  were  ordered  out,  and  they  met 
the  Tories  at  Betty's  Bridge  on  Drowning 
Creek,  where  they  had  a  battle,  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  refer  to  the  written  ac- 
count of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Jackson,*  who 

*  See  page  204. 


was  a  Captain  and  got  wounded.  The 
Whigs  were  defeated.  Mr.  Jackson,  though 
a  prisoner,  would  not  tell  the  loss  of  the 
Tories.  He  saw  but  two  dead  and  several 
wounded.  The  same  party,  after  a  day 
or  two  for  refreshment,  and  some  rein- 
forcements, moved  on  to  Hillsborough, 
captured  Governor  Burke,  &c,  and  fought 
a  battle  at  Lindley's  Mill.f 

General  Rutherford  released  from  cap- 
tivity, organizes  and  makes  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  enemy   on   the    Cape 
Fear — Defeat  of  Tories  near  McFalVs 
Mill  on  Raft  Swamp — GenH  Ruther- 
ford drives   the  Swamp   in  quest,  of 
them — Moves  to  Brown  Marsh — A  lexW 
Martin,  acting    Governor,  arrives   in 
Camp  with  a  life. guard,  and  issues  an 
ad  iress  to  the  enemy. 
About  the  last  of  April,  Gen.  Greene 
had  settled  a  cartel  with  the  British  Gen- 
eral for  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which,  Gen.  Rutherford  and  sev- 
eral other  officers  who  had  been  captured 
at  Gates'   defeat,  and  sent  to  Augustine, 
where  they  endured  great  hardships,  now 
were  exchanged  and  returned  home.     In 
the  month   of  August  the  General  again 
took  the  command  of  the  Militia  in  Salis- 
bury district,  (since  Salisbury  and  Mor- 
gan.)   He  soon  had  information  of  the 
progress  the  Tories  were  making  between 
Pedee  and  Cape  Fear,  and  an  application 
from   the  officers  commanding  on    the 
frontiers  in   that  quarter  for  assistance. 
He   ordered  out  the  next  detachment  lia- 
ble  for  duty,   to  rendezvous  on   Little 
River,   in   Montgomery  county,   by  the 
15th   of  September,   and  addressed  the 
citizens  to  volunteer  as  cavalry  beside 
those    who    were    drafted    as  Infantry. 
There   assembled  at  the  plantation  of  a 
Mr.  Robinson  about  the  time,  and  shortly 
after  the  period  appointed,  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  and. near  two 
hundred  cavalry,  seventy  of  whom  were 
equipped  as  dragoons,  in  two  troops,  un- 


t  See  page  205. 
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der  the  commandT  of  Capt.  Simmons,  of 
Rowan  and  Capt.  Graham,  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Robert  Smith,  of  Mecklenburg, 
who  had  served  as  a  captain  in  the  regu- 
lars until  the  regiments  in  the  North 
Carolina  line  were  reduced,  was  appoint- 
ed Major'  and  vested  with  the  command 
of  the  whole  cavalry.  It  was  near  the 
first  of  October  before  arrangements  could 
be  completed  for  moving  forward  towards 
the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  officers 
were  diligent  in  disciplining  their  men, 
especially  the  cavalry— several  having 
done  duty  first  with  Davie  then  with 
Washington  and  Lee.  The  enemy,  as  we 
learned  afterwards,  had  their  spies  pre- 
sent, who  reported  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  which  made  an  impression  in  favor 
of  the  Whigs.  Scouts  were  sent  out  but 
the  enemy  kept  retired  behind  Drowning 
Creek,  and  no  parties  came  in  contact. 
Thevarmy  marched  about  the  first  of  Oct- 
ober, by  slow  movements  ;  took  the  road 
towards  Fayetteville.  The  cavalry  scour- 
ed the  county  for  some  distance  to  the 
right :  arrived  high  on  Drowning  Creek) 
(Monroe's  bridge ;)  stayed  a  few  days  in 
that  neighborhood,  were  joined  by  Capt. 
Gillespie  from  Guilford,  with  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  which  increased  that  descrip- 
tion of  troops  to  one  hundred,  and  several 
companies  of  mounted  infantry.  The 
whole  cavalry  was  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred. Major  Smith  was  appointed  Col. 
Commandant  of  all  the  cavalry,  and  Capt. 
Graham,  Major,  his  Lieutenant  Charles 
Polk,  Capt.  of  the  Mecklenburg  troop. 
The  whole  force  of  every  description 
might  be  fourteen  hundred — three  hun 
dred  and  fifty  horse,  and  one  thousand 
and  fifty  foot.  After  crossing  Drowning 
Creek  a  few  miles,  the  army  turned  to 
the  right,  aiming  to  keep  between  the 
heads  of  the  waters  which  run  into  Wac-j 
camaw  on  the  right,  and  Rock  Fish  and 
Cape  Fear  on  the  left  The  order  of 
march  was,  Major  Graham  with  the  dra- 
goons? and  one  troop  of  mounted  infantry 


in  front;  next  Gen.  Rutherford's  infantry;; 
then  the  baggage  train  ;  in  the  rear,  Col. 
Smith's  mounted  infantry  ;  as  the  roads 
were  bad,  it  caused  the  line  of  march  to 
be  extended. 

Moving  in  the  foregoing  order  near 
Rock  Fish  Creek,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1781,  the  advance,  dragoons,  sixteen  in 
n  umber,  discovered  before  them  forty  To- 
ries, who,  under  a  Col.  McNeil,  had  been 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  Our  advance  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  charged  them ;' 
they  fled.  On  being  closely  pressed,  they 
dispersed  and  took  into  the  swamps  and  es- 
caped. The  General  came  in  front,  wished 
the  dragoons  to  follow  their  trail,  as  it 
would  lead  to  their  main  camp ;  but  that 
was  impossible,  as  they  had  dispersed.  He 
then  ordered  the  whole  cavalry  in  front 
to  take  the  trail  by  which  McNeil's  party 
had  come,  as  he  must  have  been  sent  from 
their  camp.  Col.  Owen,  of  Bladen,  with 
about  thirty-five  mounted  men  joined  us 
making  the  cavalry  in  front  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  We  took  the  back 
track  of  McNeil's  party,  which  after  sev' 
eral  windings  led  towards  McFall's  millr 
on  Raft  Swamp  and  captured  an  old  man, 
who  stated  the  Tories  had  left  their  camp 
at  that  place  in  the  morning.  In  his 
opinion,  there  were  six  hundred  men, 
commmanded  by  four  Colonels — Elrod 
Ray,  McNeil  and  McDougal ;  that  Fan- 
ning was  not  with  them — he  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle  with  Gen.  Butler ; 
was  lying  out.  When  we  came  in  sight 
of  that  place,  smoke  appeared,  like  that 
of  a  camp,  and  we  made  dispositions  for 
attack.  The  front  troop  advanced,  but 
the  enemy  all  except  two  men  had  gone. 
These,  we  captured — one  of  them  was 
just  from  Wilmington.  He  had  British 
arms  and  uniform,  and  in  attempting  to 
escape  had  received  a  wound  on  the  head. 
Their  information  was,  that  the  enemy 
had  marched  upwards  of  half  an  hour ; 
that  on  the  arrival  of  McNeil's  party,  com- 
ing scattering  into  camp,  many  a  one  into 
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the  swamp  could  scarcely  be  induced  to 
return.  Graham's  party  took  their  trail ; 
"kept  on  at  a  common  travel,  and  in  three 
or  four  miles  discovered  their  rear,  and 
at  the  same  instant  was  discovered  try 
them.  The  pilot  stated  there  was  no 
swamp  nigher  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
them ;  they  were  on  horse  back,  and  ap- 
peared making  a  disposition  for  resistance. 
The  Whigs  were  halted  for  the  rear  to 
•close  up,  and  dispositions  made  for  at- 
tack ;  Simmons1  troop  in  front  in  line,  the 
other  two  troops  in  column  behind  their 
centre.  The  mounted  infantry  on  the 
flanks,  moved  on.  Simmons  was  instruc- 
ted, if  it  appeared  like  serious  resistance, 
to  wheel  down  the  flanks  to  our  rear ;  if 
not,  to  charge  them.  In- moving  towards 
them,  at  a  trot,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  poles,  they  began  to  fire  some- 
thing over  their  shoulders,  when  facing 
from  us :  the  Whigs  raised  a  shout,  and 
the  front  troop  charged  into  them  at  full 
speed.  The  column  came  after  at  a  brisk 
gallop,  as  fast'as  they  could  preserve  or- 
der, and  the  mounted  infantry  fell  in  the 
rear.  The  enemy  broke  and  fled  as  fast 
as  they  could  ;  but  the  stout,  horses  and 
expert  riders  of  the  West  soon  overtook 
them ;  and  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  sand  hill  poneys,  went  through, 
trod  down,  and  turned  over  horses  and 
riders.  After  their  first  fire,  they  thought 
of  no  further  resistance ;  endeavored  to 
make  their  escape  and  aimed  for  a  branch  of 
the  Raft  Swamp  in  their  front,  over  which 
there  was  a  causeway  two  hundred  yards 
wide.  Our  troops  entered  the  causeway 
with  them,  using  the  sabre  against  all 
they  could  reach.  As  soon  as  it  was  felt, 
the  Tories  would  throw  themselves  off  on 
each  side  into  the  ditch,  quitting  their 
horses  and  making  off  in  the  swamp ;  the 
dragoons  near  the  front  fired  their  pistols 
at  them,  in  their  retreat.  By  the  time  the 
Whigs  got  half  way  through,  the  cause- 
way was  crowded  with  dismounted  poneys 
for  twenty  steps  before  them,  so  that  it 


was  impossible  for  them  to  pass.  Two 
or  three  stout  men  dismounted,  and  com- 
menced pushing  them  over  into  the  ditch, 
out  of  the  way.  When  it  was  a  little 
cleared,  the  dragoons  rushed  over  the 
front  troop,  now  scattered,  pursued  in  all 
directions.  The  front  of  the  second  troop 
on  passing  the  causeway,  one  hundred 
yards,  were  halted,  that  the  rear  might 
pass  the  defile,  and  close  up.  By  the  time 
two-thirds  were  over ;  a  fire  began  about 
one  hundred  poles  in  front.  The  officer 
leading  the  enemy's  van,  had  availed  him- 
self in  the  time  lost  in  crossing  the  cause- 
way, and  had  formed  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  near  the  corner  of  a  field, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  scattering 
troops  pursuing,  began  to  fire  on  them; 
which  as  soon  as  heai  d,  our  main  body 
moved  on,  coming  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy.  They  gave  a  general 
fire,  and  their  guns  being  empty,  was  the 
signal  for  the  dragoons  to  charge  them  at 
full  speed.  They  fled,  and  in  half  a  mile 
entered  a  causeway  which  leads  across 
the  main  Raft  Swamp.  Our  front  entered 
it  with  them,  and  here  again,  the  same 
seene  was  acted  on  one  Tory  as  at  the 
last  causeway.  By  reaching  forward,  and 
striking  with  the  point  of  the  sabre,  the 
rider  would  tumble  into  the  ditch  and 
make  off  through  the  mud,  leaving  his 
horse  in  the  way ;  the  pistols  in  front  were 
fired  at  them  as  before.  The  Causeway 
was  long,  and  some  breaches  in  it  increased 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  them.  The 
mounted  infantry,  with  Ool.  Owen,  were 
ordered  to  dismount  and  come  forward ; 
but  our  cavalry,  and  the  Tory  ponies 
swarming  in  the  broken  causeway,  so  in- 
peded  their  advance,  that  it  was  getting 
too  dark  to  see  to  shoot,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  front  As  the  enemy  were 
much  scattered  and  completely  beaten, 
it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  pursue  the 
victory  farther.  The  men  were  collected 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  at  the  west 
side  of  the  swamp,  and  marched  back  to 
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where  Gen.  Rutherford  had  encamped, 
nearMcFall's  mill,  where  they  arrived 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  No  damage 
was  sustained  on  our  part,  only  two  swords 
(which  were  formed  by  blacksmiths)  were 
broken.  The  enemy  had  sixteen  killed, 
and  it  is  believed  about  fifty  wounded, 
most  of  them  slightly,  as  they  uniformly, 
on  receiving  one  cut  with  a  sword,  jumped 
into  the  swamp  out  ot  the  reach  of  a  second 
The  first  contest  with  the  Tories  comple- 
tely broke  their  spirits  ;  they  never  after- 
wards oifered  resistance  in  force,  until 
near  Wilmington,  where  they  expected 
support  from  the  British.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  cavalry  held  them  in  such  con- 
tempt, that  the  common  Troopers  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  use  the  necessary 
precautions  for  safety. 

On  the  next  day,  16th  of  October,  the 
army  marched  a  few  miles  down  the  Raft 
Swamp,  on  the  east  side — were  about  to 
take  up  camp  at  two  adjoining  plantations 
— the  cavalry  at  that  farthest  down.  It 
appeared  they  could  obtain  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  forage  ;  and  another  plantation 
appeared  in  view  below.  Some  of  Capt. 
Gillespie's  troops  (from  Guilford)  got  leave 
to  go  there  for  a  supply.  On  entering 
the  enclosure,  before  they  got  to  the  house, 
ten  or  a  dozen  guns  were  fired  at  them 
out  of  a  potatoe  patch.  A  respectable 
young  man,  a  Mr.  McAdoo,  was  killed  ; 
his  companions  fled  back.  The  cavalry, 
who  had  not  unsaddled  their  horses,  in- 
stantly mounted  and  led  off  to  where  the 
firing  was,  meeting  on  the  way  some  of 
those  who  had  been  fired  on,  and  went  up 
briskly  to  the  plantation ;  Major  Graham 
and  Capt.  Simmons  in  front.  When  they 
had  arrived  near  where  McAdoo  lay,  the 
same  number  of  guns  were  discharged  at 
their  front,  and  the  Tories  immediately 
ran  into  the  Swamp,  which  was  within 
fifty  steps.  Their  fire  did  no  injury,  ex- 
cept to  wound  Capt.  Simmons'  horse  in 
two  places,  which  caused  him  to  plunge 
and  fall,  and  throw  the  rider.     The  mount- 


ed infantry  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  were 
ordered  to  dismount  and  pursue  into  the 
swamp,  which  they  did,  near  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  but  did  not  overtake  them. 

Early  next  morning,  Gen.  Rutherford 
had  the  field  officers  convened  at  his 
quarters,  and  explained  his  views  to  them : 
that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  rout  the 
Tories  out  of  their  swamps  and  hiding 
places  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  trouble- 
some to  us,  as  Gen.  Marion  had  been  to 
the  British  in  the  like  situation  and  that 
we  should  try  driving  the  Raft  Swamp  on 
that  day.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  were 
marched  across  the  causeway  over  the 
swamp,  where  it  was  near  half  a  mile 
wide  ;  were  distributed  four  or  five  steps 
apart,  the  cavalry  equally  divided  to  keep 
down  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  on  each 
side,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  infantry, 
each  man  instructed  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve the  same  relative  position  with  his 
comrades,  when  he  entered  the  swamp. — 
When  the  whole  were  arranged  in  their 
position,  as  above,  and  had  divested  them- 
selves of  part  of  their  clothing  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  left  the  causeway  together.  In 
a  mile  or  two  they  found  two  families,  no 
men  with  them — the  women  said  their 
husbands  were  gone  to  Wilmington.  In 
going  near  three  miles  down,  a  considera- 
ble noise  was  heard  near  the  middle  of 
the  swamp.  It  was  eight  or  ten  steers, 
alarmed  at  their  approach.  The  men 
nighest,  thought  it  was  a  party  of  Tories 
endeavoring  to  escape,  the  bushes  and 
briers  being  so  thick  they  could  not  see 
them,  though  they  were  near,  began  to 
fire  at  them.  The  steers  took  nearly  to 
the  west,  along  the  front  of  their  line,  and 
a  scattered  fire  was  kept  up  until  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  when  the 
cavalry  took  them  in  charge.  When  ar- 
rived on  the  sand  hills  they  soon  became 
gentler,  and  were  driven  to  camp.  In  a- 
bout  three  miles  themen  were  worn  down, 
torn    with  bamboos  and   ether  briars  j 
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many  had  waded  up  to  their  middle  in 
mud  by  pressing  forward  towards  the  fir- 
ing at  the  steers.  Their  order  of  move- 
ment was  broken  and  they  began  to  move 
out  of  the  swamp  on  each  side.  When 
collected  they  were  marched  back  to 
camp  without  capturing  a  single  Tory.— 
However,  it  was  afterwards  understood  to 
have  answered  a  good  purpose.  The 
news  soon  spread  through  the  whole  hos- 
tile districts,  that  Rutherford's  men  were 
driving  the  swamps,  and  it  is  believed  but 
few  of  the  Tories  took  shelter  in  them  af- 
terwards. 

The  army  continued  to  move  slowly 
down  the  Raft  Swamp;  from  thence 
across  to  Brown  Marsh,  where  Gen.  But- 
ler had  had  a  battle  with  the  British  and 
Tories  some  weeks  before,  and  encamped 
for  several  days  near  that  place.  Alexan- 
der Martin,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  Governor  Burke  was  captured 
by  the  Tories  at  Hillsborough,  as  soon  as 
he  had  notice  of  that  event,  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitution  in  such  case,  took  on 
himself  the  duties  of  Governor  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  having  assembled  a  life 
guard  of  twenty-four  militia  cavalry,  he 
and  suit  arrived  at  General  Rutherford's 
camp ;  here,  and  on  the  next  day,  issued 
a  very  flattering  address  to  the  army,  in 
which  he  noticed  the  officers  who  com- 
manded when  the  Tories  were  defeated  at 
Raft  Swamp,  near  McFall's  Mill,  advising 
perseverance,  as  agreeably  to  the  news  re- 
ceived from  different  quarters,  the  enemy 
would  shortly  be  cooped  up  in  the  sea- 
port towns. 

General  Rutherford  crosses  the  Cape 
Fear,  to  invest  Wilmington — Leaving 
the  Cavalry  commanded  by  Col.  Smith 
to  annoy  the  enemy  on  the  south  side — 
Smith  moves  down,  and  attacks  and 
disperses  the  Tories  at  Moore 's  planta- 
tion— unsuccessful  attach  on  the  ene- 
my in  a  brick  house  opposite  the  Ferry 
— Enemy  dispatches  vessels  to  procure 


supplies  down  the  river — Major  Gra- 
ham detached  to  prevent  this — A  ttack- 
.  ed  by  Col.  Gainey  in  the  night,  &c. — 
Lieut.  Col.  Lee  of  the  Legion,  arrrives 
at  Gen'l  Rutherford' 's  camp,  with  in- 
telligence of  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis — British  evacuate  Wilmington  and 
Rutherford  enters  the  town — Return 
of  the  expedition  and  discharge  of  the 
troops. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  preceding 
events,  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  and 
suit  moved  up  the  country ;  and  Gen. 
Rutherford  divided  his  force— the  legion- 
ary corps,  commanded  by  Col.  Robert 
Smith,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
dragoons,  and  two  hundred  mounted  in- 
fantry, he  considered  sufficient  to  keep  in 
awe  the  Tories,  and  cut  off  supplies  going 
to  the  British  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Cape  Fear  River.  With  this  main  force, 
and  only  one  troop  of  mounted  infantry, 
he  marched  over  Cape  Fear  at  Waddell's 
Ferry;  intending  to  invest  Wilmington 
on  the  north  side,  if  practicable  ;  at  any 
rate  to  cut  off  their  supplies  from  the 
country,  and  keep  under  the  disaffected. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  army 
marchod  from  Brown  Marsh  on  the  23d  of 
October,  about  noon.  The  orders  of  Co). 
Smith  were  to  march  in  the  night  and 
proceed  on  until  opposite  Wilmington. — 
The  next  day,  about  dusk  in  the  evening 
he  took  two  Tories  direct  from  that  place, 
who  gave  intelligence  that  when  they  set 
out  the  British  were  drawn  up,  and  boats 
preparing  to  transport  them  over  the  riv- 
er, to  march  in  the  night  and  attack  Gen. 
Rutherford,  who  was  known  to  be  en- 
camped at  Brown  Marsh,  as  they  had 
done  ~Gen.  Butler,  with  some  success,  sev- 
eral weeks  before.  Their  reports  sepa- 
rately corresponded  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  correct.  A 
council  of  the  offices  was  called,  and  it 
was  decided,  notwithstanding,  to  pursue 
the  general  order,  and  continue  the  march 
in  the  night.     Though  the  men  .had  suf- 
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ficient  confidence  in  themselves,  and  held 
the  Tories  in  contempt,  and  would  run 
any  risk  against  them,  yet  all  knew  the 
British  Regulars  were  a  foe  to  be  res- 
pected, and  a  new  order  of  march  was 
directed.  Captain  Polk's  Mecklenburg 
troep  of  dragoons,  Oapt.  Bethel's  troop 
of  Guilford  mounted  infantry,  and  Oapt. 
Kennedy's  from  Burke  county,  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gra- 
ham, with  orders  to  march  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  main  body  ; 
and  a  select  party  of  twelve  dragoons 
was  placed  fifty  yards  in  front  of  them, 
with  orders,  on  meeting  any  part  of  the 
enemy,  except  in  swamp  or  unfavorable 
ground,  to  charge  them,  regardless  ol 
number.  By  t^iis  means  they  expected 
to  find  them.  If  Tories,  there  was  no 
doubt  they  would  fly ;  if  ascertained  to 
be  British,  Col.  Smith  would,  at  favorable 
places,  plant  supporting  parties,  and  a  re- 
treat could  easily  be  effected  without  loss, 
until  daylight.  Two  confidential  troopers 
with  the  advance,  examined  the  margin 
of  all  swamps  and  suspected  places,  be- 
fore the  troops  were  allowed  to  approach 
them.  Hence  the  march  was  slow.  At 
9  o'clock  we  took  another  man  direct 
from  Wilmington.  His  account  corres- 
ponded with  the  former.  He  had  seen 
troops  in  a  boat.  Continued  the  march  ; 
expected  every  minute  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish, on  their  way  to  attack  Gen.  Ruther- 
ford ;  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the 
Ji'erry  opposite  Wilmington,  by  light  in 
the  morning ;  discovered  some  persons 
advancing  before  us ;  a  company  of 
mounted  infantry  was  marched  out  of  the 
road  about  thirty  steps  on  each  side  ;  the 
dragoons  behind,  out  of  the  road  like- 
wise. But  the  commanding  officer  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  road,  opposite  the 
rear  of  the  mounted  infantry.  It  was  on- 
ly four  Tories.  They  approached  the 
commanding  officer  with  confidence,  un- 
til they  discovered  to  what  party  he  be- 
longed,, when  they  began  to  bring  down 


their  guns ;  but  on  being  hailed  by  the 
mounted  infantry  on  each  flank,  threw 
down  their  guns  and  surrendered.  They 
stated  that  some  British  had  passed  the 
Ferry  the  day  before,  but  returned  in  the 
evening ;  all  but  the  garrison  of  fifty  in 
the  brick  house,  half  a  mile  ahead.  The 
prisoners  were  sent  back  to  Col.  Smith, 
and  the  party  marching  thirty  or  forty 
steps,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  paral- 
lel with  it,  came  silently  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  house  about  sunrise. 
Two  of  the  regulars  came  out  without 
arms  to  collect  fire-wood.  Two  dragoons 
were  sent  round  to  get  between  them  and 
the  house;  took  them  without  creating 
an  alarm ;  learned  from  them  and  the 
last  prisoners  taken,  that  about  one  hun- 
dred Tories  were  encamped  at  Moore's 
plantation,  about  a  mile  below,  under 
command  of  a  Col.  Graham,  related  to 
Gen.  Waddell.  Col.  Smith  came  forward 
and  decided  that  the  three  troops  in  front 
should  go  on  and  attack  them  while  the 
main  force  would  be  drawn  up  in  position 
before  the  brick  house. 

The  party  with  Major  Graham  moved 
on  silently,  until  they  came  in  sight  of 
smoke  and  heard  the  sound  of  horses 
heels,  &c,  when  the  infantry  dismounted 
and  formed.  Capt.  Kennedv's  Burke 
men,  thirty  steps  on  the  right ;  Capt.  Be- 
thel's Guilford  troop,  the  same  distance 
on  the  left ;  Capt  Polk's.  Mecklenburg 
dragoons  on  the  road,  about  eighty  yards 
in  the  rear.  The  commanding  officer  in 
the  road  opposite  the  rear  of  the  infantry 
moved  on  slowly  and  silently,  till  nearly 
in  sight  of  the  Tories'  camp,  when  their 
commander,  Col.  Graham,  came  riding, 
meeting  us  going  to  the  brick  house  ;  ap- 
parently unconcerned,  until  he  came  with- 
in sixty  yards  of  the  front  of  the  infantry, 
when  discovering  our  character,  he  wheel- 
ed his  horse  and  went  back  in  great  haste. 
With  much  difficulty  the  infantry  were 
restrained  from  firing  at  him.  They  were 
ordered  to  move  on  briskly  after  him.    On 
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entering  his  camp  there  was  great  confu- 
sion in  trying  to  form.  A  cause  way 
being  opposite  the  house  and  an  enclosure 
of  some  low  grounds,  the  infantry  came  up 
at  a  trot  and  deployed  along  a  fence,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  ene- 
my and  resting  their  guns  on  the  fence  fired 
as  they  came  into  place.  The  enemy  were 
not  completely  formed,  though  they  be- 
gan a  scattering  fire  on  us.  When  our 
fire  commenced,  they  began  to  break,  and 
it  was  discovered,  none  were  attempting 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  defence  or-  shel- 
ter of  the  buildings.  The  dragoons  were 
ordered  to  charge  them,  which  was  done 
at  full  speed.  The  enemy  fled  in  all  di- 
rections as  they  were  pressed  oy  the  cav- 
alry. Most  of  them  turned  to  the  left  in- 
to a  salt  marsh.  Here,  as  at  Raft  Swamp, 
many  of  them  got  but  one  slight  cut  with 
the  sabre,  quit  their  horses  and  escaped ; 
but  several  were  shot  with  pistols  in  the 
marsh.  Col.  Graham  and  two  other  offi- 
cers were  pursued  half  a  mile ;  but  being- 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  having  ta- 
ken a  good  start,  they  escaped.  The  en- 
emy had  twelve  killed  and  it  was  sup- 
posed about  thirty  wounded.  On  the 
part  of  the  Whigs,  neither  man  nor  horse 
was  hurt.  After  collecting  the  arms,  hors- 
es and  spoils  of  the.  enemy's  camp,  re- 
turned to  the  main  force  before  the  brick 
house.  They  stated  that,  the  first  the  en- 
emy knew  of  our  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  when  the  firing  commenced  at 
Moore's  plantation,  and  that  instantly  the 
whole  of  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in  Wil- 
mington. We  reconnoitred  the  house, 
found  it  was  protected  with  abattis,  and 
doors  and  windows  barricaded  with  tim- 
ber, and  discovered  troops  were  passing 
through  the  Island  and  over  the  ferry, 
which  the  house  was  so  situated  as  to 
command.  Col.  Smith  seeing  no  farther 
advantage  to  be  taken  without  too  great 
a  risk  ordered  a  march  back  the  same 
route  by  which  he  came,  until  above  Liv- 
ingston Creek:  where  he  kept  guards,  on 


the  routes  to  Wilmington,  both  by  land 
and  water.*  The  men  were  offended  that 
they  had  not  been  led  to  storm.  The 
brick  house  was  the  constant  subject  of 
conversation  with  the  lower  grades  of  offi- 
cers and  men.  No  remonstrances  re- 
specting the  risk  could  satisfy  them,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  discipline, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  offi- 
cers were  compelled,  contrary  to  their 
better  judgement,  to  gratify  them.  After 
two  days  rest  they  were  led  to  the  brick 
house  early  in  the  morning,  were  drawn 
up  in  position  in  full  view  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  a  flag  sent  in  by  Capt.  Kene- 
dyt  of  Burke,  summoning  them  to  sur- 
render in  ten  minutes.  The  flag  was  hail- 
ed at  seventy  steps,  and  a  soildier  without 
arms  sent  for  the  summons  ;  when  the 
officer  read  it  he  answered  verbally  to 
Capt.  Kenedy,  "I  disregard  your  orders, 
I  don't  surrender."  When  Kenedy  re- 
turned, the  infantry  advanced  under  cov- 
er of  some  timber  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  the  left  and  commenced  firing. 
It  was  returned  from  the  garrison,  and 
continued  for  half  an  hour  or  upwards. 
Not  much  damage  was  done  on  either 
side,  as  the  enemy  under  cover  found  that 
the  best  point  from  which  to  annoy  the 
Americans,  was  from  the  windows  of  the 
upper  .story.     On  sending  up  some  of  the 


*When  on  the  return  march,  the  Surgeon  of 
the  Cavalry,  Dr.  Nelson, — said  to  be  eminent 
in  his  profession,  (since  removed  to  Georgia) 
of  an  eccentric  character,  who  had  been  along 
with  us  at  Raft  Swamp,  and  again  this  morn- 
ing, had  a  pack-horse  with  lint,  bandages,  and 
some  medicine,  led  by  a  soldier,  came  riding 
by  Major  Graham  and  some  other  officers ;  ad- 
dressed him  apparently  with  some  chargin  •' 
"  I  find  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  a  doctor 
where  you  right,  for  they  have  nothing  to  do — 
might  as  well  go  home"— passed  on,  pack- 
horse  and  all,  and  did  go  home;  thought  at  the 
time  it  was  thought  nothing  more  than  a  com* 
pliment  until  it  was  known  he  had  gone. 

tSince  Gen.  Kenedy  of  Kentucky. 
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Yagers  for  that  purpose,  a  Hessian  was 
shot  through  the  knee;  and  from  said 
story,  they  shot  a  Gray,  who  lived  in  the 
Fords  of  the  Yadkin  through  the  flesh  of 
the  thigh,  which  was  thought  lightly  of 
at  first,  but  when  brought  to  the  doctor 
the  main  artery  was  f6und  cut,  and  he 
bled  to  death.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the 
men  were  withdrawn  and  marched  off; 
several  had  their  clothes  perforated  with 
the  balls  of  the  Yagers  but  no  other  dam- 
age. ,  A  single  field  piece  would  have  been 
more  efficient  than  anything  we  could  do, 
but  of  that  we  were  destitute.  We  retired 
to  the  former  position  on  the  northwest 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  from  whence  an  officer 
was  sent  with  a  detailed  account  to  Gen. 
Rutherford.  By  this  time  he  had  reached 
the  Great  Bridge,  over  the  north-east 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  north  of  Wilmington,  across  which 
a  part  of  his  troops  and  a  detachment  of 
British  had  a  skirmish,  in  which  he  had 
one  man  killed,  (— — McLean,  of  Lincoln.) 
It  was  not  known  what  damage  the  ene- 
my had  sustained.  On  return  of  the  of- 
ficer to  Col.  Smith's  quarters,  Rutherford 
wrote  that  he  had  been  informed  by  de- 
serters, that  since  the  town  had  been 
hemmed  in,  the  enemy  had  dispatched 
several  barges  and  some  troops — British 
and  Tories — down  the  river,  as  we  sup- 
posed, to  Fort  Johnston,  Lockwood's  Fol- 
ly, or  Shallot  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  supplies,  of  which  the  action  of 
our  ti'oops  had  deprived  them  through 
the  usual  channels ;  and  he  ordered  Col, 
Smith  to  send  a  detachment  round  in  that 
direction  to  prevent  this,  if  possible,  or 
rout  such  parties  of  Tories  as  might  be 
found  embodied.  Maj.  Graham  was  or- 
dered on  this  service  with  Polk's  dragoons, 
Capt.  Caruther's  mounted  troop  from 
Mecklenburg,  Capt.  Smith's  do.,  from  Sur- 
ry, and  part  of  Capt.  Sopp's  do.,  from 
Rowan,  under  Lieutenant  Monroe.  In 
the  whole,  ninety  men  took  the  road 
down  the  river.     The  bridge   on  Town 


Creek  being  destroyed,  we  had  to  make 
a  considerable  circuit.  At  Brunswick,  we 
saw  a  small  craft  at  a  distance,  but  could 
not  ascertain  hei  character;  were  inform- 
ed that  the  barges  which  came  down  the 
river,  had  passed  through  the  new  inlet 
at  Fort  Johnston.  All  was  silent ;  no  en- 
emy to  be  seen  on  land  or  water.  The 
party  took  the  rout  by  Lockwood's  Folly 
and  Shallot  River.  Several  Tories  we 
met,  and  who  fled,  were  taken  after  re- 
ceiving a  cut  or  two  with  the  dragoon's 
sabre's;  continued  across  the  Newcomb 
River,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  the 
Seven  Creeks,  not  far  from  the  South 
Carolina  line.  It  had  rained  in  the  day, 
and  was  cold,  the  night  was  cloudy,  and 
sometimes  it  was  dropping.  From  spme 
old  houses,  the  men  had  taken  clapboards 
to  make  a  kind  of  tent  for  shelter.  The 
commanding  officer  assisted  the  officer  of 
the  day  in  placing  the  guard.  Col.  Gai- 
ney,  who  commanded  the  Tories  in  South 
Carolina,  between  the  Waccamaw,  Pe- 
dee  and  Drowning  Creek,  and  who  was  at 
this- time  under  a  truce  with  Gen.  Marion, 
by  some  means  or  other  had  had  notice 
of  a  party  of  the  North  Caiolina  Whigs 
being  so  near  his  district,  and  had  collect- 
ed about  eighty  of  his  adherents,  and 
about  11  o'clock  at  night,  passed  silently 
and  undiscovered  along  a  ravine,  between 
where  the  sentries  were,  not  more  than 
sixty  yards  apart,  and  placed  his  men 
within  fifty  steps  of  our  camp.  A  single 
gun  was  first  fired,  which  made  an  alarm; 
,but  before  the  men  had  time  to  rise,  a 
full  volley  was  discharged  on  the  camp. 

In  the  tent  of  boards,  under  which  Capt. 
Caruthers  and  six  men  lay,  it  appeared 
next  morning  ten  balls  had  gone  through, 
none  more  than  five  feet  high ;  but  when 
the  fire  came,  his  men  had  got  on  their 
feet,  and  only  one  was  wounded.  A  young 
Dutchman  of  Lieut.  Monroe's  command, 
was  tying  with  his  head  on  a  flat  pumkin 
for  a  pillow  ;  two  balls  went  through  his 
pumkin,  and  he  escaped.    The  horses  o 
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the  cavalry  were  scared,  nearly  one-third 
broke  ;  the  men  began  to  rally  about  thirty 
steps  in  rear  of  their  tent,  of  the  dragoons 
who  got  their  horses  some  mounted  with- 
out saddles.     About  twenty  formed  ;  but 
the  point  of  a  fence  was  between   them 
and  the   enemy.     They   were  ordered  to 
oblique  to  the  left  from  behind  the  fence. 
The  movement  made   some  noise.     The 
enemy  by  this  time  had  loaded  their  pieces 
and  discharged  another  volley  at  them.; — 
While  their  guns  were  empty  was  deemed 
'a  favorable  opportunity  and  the  dragoons 
were  ordered  to  charge,   which   they  did 
rapidly  and  with  a  shout.     Gainy's   men 
fled,  and  dodged  behind  the  trees — only 
one  was  discovered  and  cut  down.     In  so 
dark  a  night,  they  easily   made  their  es- 
cape.     The    infantry   had   formed,   and 
came  on  after  the  cavalry  for  two  hundred 
yards.     The  enemy  were  much   scattered 
and   were   heard    endeavoring  to  collect 
in  a  swamp  to   which  they  mostly  fled, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.     The  "Whigs 
were  called  back  into  a  field  near  their 
camp  to  lay  on  their  arms  until  daylight.  A 
detachment  was  then  sent  on  the  enemy's 
trail  four  miles;  but  they'  had  passed  on 
into  South  Carolina.     We   had  one  man 
killed — Lieut.    Clark,   and   three    others 
wounded;  four  horses  killed,  two  of  which 
were  shot  down  under  the  dragoons  when 
the}r  charged,  and  several  horses  wounded. 
Only  one  of  the  enemy  was1  killed.     After 
burying  the  soldier,  and  fixing  the  wound- 
ed for  travelling,  the  party  marched  up  to 
the  White  Marsh  and  encamped  at  Marsh 
Castle.  It.was  believed  Col.  Gainey  might 
get  reinforced,  and   make   another  attack 
at  this  place.     Considerable  defences  were 
made  with  fence  rails,  in  such  a   manner, 
that  if  the  enemy  had  come,  he  would  have 
been  under  a  cross  fire  in  all  directions. — 
Gaps  were  made  in  the  enclosure   for  the 
Cavalry  to  move  whenever  wanted. 

On  the  next  day,  marched  by  Wacca- 
maw  Lake  and  joined  Col.  Smith  above 
Livingston   Creek.     On  the  succeeding 


day  heard  considerable   firing    of  small 
arms  in  the  direction  where  Gen.  Ruther- 
ford lay.  In  the  evening,  Lieut.  Col.  Lee  of 
the  United  States  Legion  arrived.    He  had 
come  by  way  of  Gen.  Rutherford's  camp 
from  the  American  head-quarters  at  York- 
town  in  Virginia  and  brought  intelligence 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  British  army 
were  captured  on   the   19th  of  October; 
and  that  Gen.  Rutherford  on  receiving  the 
news  had  drawn  up  his  army,  and  fired  a 
feu  dejtfie,  which  was  the  firing  we   had 
heard.     Col.  Lee  moved  on  to  the  South 
to  join  Gen.  Greene   and   in  the   evening 
several  gentlemen  from  Wilmington  came 
to  us  and  informed  us  the   British   were 
about  evacuating  that  place.     On  the  next 
day  we  moved  down  to  Shaw's  plantation, 
within  four  miles  of  the  town  ;  heard  that 
the  whole  of  the  British   troops   were  on 
board,  and  the   vessels  falling   down  the 
river.      Two   boats   werp   procured   and 
manned,  and  we  went  down  the  river  from 
Shaw's   to   town.     The   enemy's  vessels 
were  in  sight,  lying  near  the  place  called 
the   Flats.      On  the  winds   rising,  they 
soon  moved  out  of  sight.     Gen.  Ruther- 
ford and  part  of  his  troops  had  arrived  an 
hour   before,  and  took  up,  head- quarters 
at  Mr.  Hill's — the  only  active  Whig,  and 
who  had   suffered   more   by   the   enemy 
than  any  person  then  in  town.     Guards 
were  placed  out;  an  officer  of  police  ap- 
pointed ;  and  to  such  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  applied,  officers  or  respectable  privates 
were  sent  to'  quarter   with   them   as  safe- 
guards.    What  public  stores  were  left  by 
the  enemy   were   taken   possion  of.     By 
the  second  day  it  was  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  left  the  coast  and  all  was  tran- 
quil in   the  town.     The  wagons  which 
hauled  for  Gen.  Rutherford's  troops  were 
ordered  down   from  the   bridge  over  the 
North  East  river,  and  loaded  with  salt  left 
by  the  British.  To  make  out  loads  for  the 
whole,  some  was  taken  from  the  disaffect- 
ed and  hauled  on  to  the  West.  When  the 
army  returned  home ,  as  they  arrived  at 
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the  place  of  being  mustered  out  of  service, 
it  was  distributed,  one  bushel  to  each 
man  who  had  served  the  campaign-which 
afforded  a  seasonable  supply  of  that  scarce 
article,  and  was  of  more  real  value  to  the 
men  than  the  Auditor's  certificate  they 
received  some  months  a'fter  for  their  ser- 
vices. After  the  month  of  November, 
1781,  the  Militia  of  North  Carolina  were 
not  called  on  for  any  further  service. 

The  following  notes  which  shoull  have 
appeared  on  page  95  were  received  too 
late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  place. 

*  The  editors  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
aecountVy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  of  the 
affair  at  Betty's  Bridge,  to  which  Gov. 
Graham  refers.  They  subjoin  the  official 
report  of  Col.  Wade,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  Letter-book  of  Governor  Burke. 

Anson  County,  6th  Aug.  1781. 
His  Excellency  Gov.  Burke  : 

Sir, — The  operations  of  the  Tories  in 
the  counties  of  Bladen,  Cumberland  and 
Richmond,  become  very  alarming  in  gen- 
eral and  more  particularly  in  this  quarter. 

They  having  taken  a  number  of  the 
principal  men  on  Cape  Fear  River  and 
continuing  so  to  do  daily  in  all  that  part 
of  the  country  from  Wilmington  to  Deep 
River,  between  Cape  Fear  and  Drowning 
Creek,  also  last  Saturday  began  to  form  a 
company  on  this  side  of  Drowning  Creek 
and  disarm  the  settlers  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  Pee  Dee  and  carry  off  all  men  fit  for 
duty  to  their  camps.  As  they  also  drive 
off  all  our  stock  iu  general  over  Drowning 
Creek  into  what  many  call  protected  land, 
which  they  deem  conquered,  where  they 
have  Col.  Hector  McNeil  and  Col.  Ray 
with  what  they  call  a  flying  army,  who 
force  in  all  men  able  to  bear  arms,  to  join 
them,  in  that  part  they  deem  conquered, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  prop- 
erty. These  are  facts  that  may  be  depend- 
ed on  as  I  received  them  from  prisoners 
in  my  custody,  whom  I  took  last  week, 
and  as  they  appear  to  grow  more  danger- 
ous every  day,  I  ordered  out  one  half  of 
my  regiment  and  was  joined  by  a  few 
men  from  Montgomery  and  Richmond  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  them,  and  on  Satur- 
day the  4th  inst,  found  them  at  Betty's 
Bridge  on  Drowning  Creek,  where  they 
had  a  picket  guarding  that  pass  which  is 


a  very  dangerous  one,  being  a  narrow 
lane  and  swamp  very  thick,  when  I  in  the 
night  sent  a  picket  to  take  possession  of 
the  Bridge  in  order  to  catch  some  person 
to  obtain  intelligence,  and  the  two  guards 
not  knowing  of  each  other,  when  one  of 
their  men  past  the  Bridge  and  was  brought 
into  the  Camp,  who  informed  me  that 
their  whole  party  lay  on  the  highland  op- 
posite the  Bridge,  where  they  formed  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  their  men  to  the 
Bridge,  but  the  firing  from  our  riflemen 
being  warm,  which  began  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued 
about  one  hour,  when  two  companies  of 
our  men  that  had  possession  of  the  pass 
and  were  posted  to  bring  off  the  action, 
got  warm  and  forced  the  Bridge  and  caus- 
ed the  enemy  to  scatter  and  retreat  in 
confusion,  which  caused  them  also  to  get 
out  of  order,  so  that  they  thought  their 
own  men  to  be  the  enemy  surrounding 
them  and  retreated,  which  could  not  be 
recalled  when  the  matter  was  discovered, 
the  main  body  then  being  near  the  Bridge. 
During  the  time  our  men  were  over  the 
Bridge  in  the  Cornfield,  the  firing  was 
very  warm  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  Before 
they  broke  our  party  saw  seven  dead  in 
the  lane  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  on 
the  fences,  and  from  the  steadiness 
with  which  our  party  seemed  to  fire, 
1  think  they  received  considerable  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  the  ene 
my  would  not  be  toled  over  the  Bridge, 
the  firing  began  again  and  lasted  until 
nearly  twelve  o'clock,  though  very  scat- 
tering as  I  ordered  our  party  never  to  fire 
at  random,  which  I  believe  they  did  not, 
and  finding  the  enemy  slack  firing  and  re- 
treated, expected  that  they  had  formed  an 
ambuscade  to  draw  us  over,  and  our  ammu- 
nition being  nearly  exhausted,  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  -retreat  and  send  home 
the  wounded  men.  We  received  no  loss 
only  four  men  wounded,  three  of  them 
very  slightly  and  the  other  I  hope  will  do 
very  well.       **.*#***** 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  my  spy  who  was  pris- 
oner with  the  enemjr  informs  me  that  fifteen 
were  wounded  when  he  made  his  escape 
and  he  understood  that  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  were  killed  on  the  ground.  He 
made  his  escape  near  an  hour  before  the 
actioji  ended,  as  I  sent  him  in  early  in  the 
morning  as  making  his  escape  from  my 
camp,  but  being  suspected  he  was  put  un- 
der guard.  Our  numbers  were  nearly  the 
same  at  the  attack,  though  hadwe  been 
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on  -clear  land  we  could  have  rendered  a 
good  account  of  them  and  put  an  end  to 
any  confusion  in  that  neighborhood,  but 
I  hope  to  gjve  them  another  stroke  before 
long.  I  am,  &c, 

THOS.  WADE. 


f  The  only  circumstantial  account  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  attempt  to  recapture 
Gov.  Burke  at  Lindley's  Mill  may  be 
found  in  Caruther's  Revolution ary  In- 
cidents, &c,  of  the  Old  North  State,  p.p, 
207-219. 


OTWAY  BUMS  AND  THE  SNAP  DRAGON- 

(Continued.) 


Burns  brought  in  one  of  the  Supercar- 
goes, he  had  taken,  by  the  name  of 
Moore ;  very  much  of  a  gentleman  he  was ; 
he  claimed  four  cases  of  very  valuable 
goods,  as  his  private  adventure ;  they  were 
worth  about  $4,000,  but  Burns  gave 
them  to  him  and  $1,000  besides  out  of 
his  own  pocket  and  got  him  a  furlough, 
to  take  him  to  St.  Johns  where  he  belong- 
ed. There  was  another  that  came  in  the 
prize  brig,  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  a 
perfect  gentleman  ;  he  remained  by  the 
brig  until  her  cargo  was  sold  and  did  all 
the  business,  just  as  if  she  had  gone  to 
her  intended  port  and  the  agents  paid 
him  the  same  commissions.      At  the  sale 

there  was  one  Mr.  N ,  a  merchant  of 

Baltimore,  who  had  bought  a  large  amount 
of  goods,  and  when  it  was  over,  he  claim- 
ed a  bale  that  was  worth  $3,000  instead 
of  one  worth  $1,200,  which  he  had 
bought ;  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and 

Campbell  in   which   N abused  him 

and  struck  him  in  the  face.  Campbell 
was  much  the  smaller  of  the  two  but 
when  it  was  told  Burns,  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  Auction  room  and  inquired 
into  the  matter.  Campbell  told  the  whole 

thing ;  Burns  thereupon  took  N by 

the  nose  and  gave  it  a  severe  pull,  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  cowardly  scoundrel, 
for  no  gentleman  would  treat  a  prisoner 
so,  and  that  he  would  not  see  Campbell 
imposed  on.  The  fellow  sneaked  off  and 
never  resented  but  told  Capt.  Bates,  of 
the  Comet,  of  Baltimore,  of  which  vessel 


he  was  agent ;  he  got  nothing  from  him, 
tho'  for  Bates  told  him  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  private  quarrels,  that  he  and 
Burns  were  on  good  terms  and  he  hoped 
to  continue  so.  It  was  highly  gratifying 
to  all  the  by-standers  to  see  Burns'  con- 
duct on  this  occasion ;  he  would  have 
fought  as  hard  for  Campbell  then,  as  he 
would  to  take  him  before.  The  agents 
paid  Campbell  to  his  satisfaction  when  he 
got  through,  the  officers  and  crew  gave 
him  a  barouche  and  a  pair  of  fine  horses, 
and  Burns  made  him  a  present  of  $500  ; 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  if  he  had 
gone  the  voyage  safe,  he  would  not  have 
made  half  as  much  as  he  did.  Captain 
Martin  of  the  prize  brig  had  every  thing- 
he  claimed  given  up  to  him  and  a  present 
of  $1,500  from  the  officers. 

After  paying  every  expense  the  men 
shared  $3,000  each.  If  we  could  have  got 
in  all  the  prizes  we^aptured  that  cruise,  it 
would  have  been  an  immense  sum.  Now 
the  time  of  those  rascally  tories  in  New- 
bern  and  Beaufort  was  changed  and  they 
were  the  first  fellows  that  were  found  try- 
ing to  make  money  out  of  the  poor  sailors ; 
the  poor  fellows  who  before  had  had  no 
notice  taken  of  them  were  now  taken  by 
the  hand  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  invited  into  their  houses 
and  taverns,  only  to  try  to  get  their  mo- 
ney. Of  one  or  two  facts  I  was  an  eye- 
witness :  there  was  a  tavern  in  Beaufort, 
of  which  the  landlord  was  as  great  a  tory 
as  ever  was  made ;  in  one  afternoon  he 
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made  enough  money  out  of  the  Snap's 
crew,  by  selling  them  egg-nog  at  a  dollar 
a  bowl,  to  buy  a  likely  negro  ;  some  of 
them  gave  him  a  doubloon  to  pay  for  a 
bowl  and  he  never  returned  any  change, 
saying  it  was  only  a  dollar ;  and  all  such 
capers  as  that,  these  villains  used  to  cut 
up. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  in  New- 
bern  :  when  we  returned,  the  cruise  lack- 
ed some  eight  or  ten  days  of  being  out 
and  two  or  three  of  the  crew  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  demand  their  discharge. 
Some  days  afterwards  they  went  to  Burns 
and  asked  for  their  prize  tickets  and  gave 
him  some  impadence- ;  he  flogged  one  of 
them  "and  had  them  put  in  jail,  then  some 
of  those  tory  rascals  went  there  and  offer- 
ed them  about  half  the  amount  of  their 
prize  money  and  said  they  would  see 
them  righted  and  make  Burns  pay  for 
flogging  the  man.  Finally  they  got  the 
tickets  and  paid  them  the  money ;  that 
was  all  they  wanted  as  they  thought,  so 
they  came  right  away  to  Burns  and  de- 
manded theii  shares.  Burns  laughed  at 
them  and  told  them  that  their  men  had 
forfeited  their  shares  and  that  he  would 
not  pay  one  cent;  they  swore  they  could 
get  it  and  off  they  went  to  a  lawyer  and 
feed  him  and  told  their  tale.  The  lawyer, 
Mr.  Graham,  wrote  to  Burns,  advising 
him  to  pay,  and  so  on,  but  he  did  not  know 
a  word  about  their  having  forfeited  their 
shares;  the  tories  called  again  and  brought 
a  witness  to  prove  their  demand ;  all  this 
time  the  men  were  in  jail.  Then  Mr. 
Graham  came  to  see  Burns  and  when 
Burns  told  him  all  the  circumstances  and 
showed  his  articles  of  agreement  he  said 
his  clients  had  been  taken  in  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  get  the  money  back 
from  the  sailors ;  but  they  found  that  the 
sailors  had  spent  about  $200  of  it  and 
would  not  give  up  a  cent.    When  their 

time  was  out  and  they found  how 

they  had  been  treated  they  came  to  Burns 
and  confessed  they  had  done  wrong  and 


knew  they  had  forfeited  their  prize  money 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  they  sold 
their  shares  ;  he  told  them  '  to  pay  back 
wh'at  money  they  had  left  and  he  would 
pay  them  their  prize  money.  Some  of 
the  crew  were  swindled  out  of  their  shares 
for  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  worth ; 
I  have  seen  more  privateering  in  Newbern 
and  Beaufort  than  on  the  high  seas. 

As  the  Snap  was  now  fitting  out  for  an- 
other cruise  Burns  went  to  Norfolk  to  get 
men.  One  night  he  stayed  in  Elizabeth 
at  Mr.  Albertson's  tavern ;  there  were 
some  forty  persons  at  supper,  but  as  he 
did  not  know  a  soul  he  had  very  little  to 
say ;  there  was  a  large,  stout  looking 
gentleman  who  was  very  talkative  about 
matters  and  things ;  amongst  the  rest  the 
Snap  Dragon  came  on  the  carpet  and  he 
said  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  was 
some  understanding  between  the  English 
and  the  Snap  or  she  could  not  have  cap- 
tured so  many  prizes.  Burns  bore  it  as 
long  as  he  could  but  at  last  rose  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  gentleman.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  have  listened  to  you  for  some 
time,  and  I  now  pronounce  every  word 
you  have  said  about  that  vessel  and  her 
commander  to  be  false ;  I  have  command- 
ed her  every  trip  since  she  has  been  a 
private  armed  vessel  and  my  name  is 
Burns."  Every  eye  was  upon  him  in  a 
moment  and  the  fellow  began  to  draw  off; 
said  he  was  only  speaking  of  what  he  had 
heard ;  Burns  told  him  he  believed  him 
to  be  a  tory  and  no  gentleman  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  he  cleared  out  and  that  was  the 
last  they  ever  saw  of  each  other ;  the 
other  gentlemen  treated  Burns  with  the 
greatest  politeness  and  were  very  glad  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 

All  this  time  the  Snap1  was  lying  at 
Beaufort  fitting  out;  there  were  also 
about  three  hundred  soldiers  mostly  mi- 
litia, and  they  and  Burns'  men  were  al- 
ways fighting,  whenever  they  got  togeth- 
er. Christmas  day  it  was  blowing  a  gale; 
the  Snap  lay  at  Lennoxville  and  some 
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twenty  of  our  men  were  ashore,  half  of 
i  them  officers.  Burns  was  afraid  to  trust 
them  and  the  soldiers  together,  and  had 
ordered  them  not  to  come  to  town,  except 
these.  The  fort  boat  had  started  from 
town  to  the  fort  with  an  officer  and  four 
men,  and  when  about  half  way  over  she 
capsized;  it  was  ebb  tide,  with  a  north 
wind,  and  snowing  at  that ;  there  were  a 
dozen  good  boats  at  the  fort,  but  not  a 
soul  would  venture  out ;  not  a  motion  was 
made  to  rescue  them,  and  it  was  given  up 
that  they  must  be  lost,  for  the  boat  was 
drifting  down  to  the  breakers.  At  this 
moment  Burns  and  his  gunner  came  up ; 
in  an  instant  he  comprehended  the  danger, 
and  asked  if  nobody  would  try  to  save 
the  men  ;  they  all  said  it  was  impossible  ; 
"  then,"  said  he,  "  will  no  one  go  with 
me?"  No  one  answered.  He  and  his 
gunner  ran  down  to  the  wharf,  jumped 
into  a  boat  and  put  off;  they  found  in 
her  no  oars,  nothing  but  the  sail,  rudder, 
and  tiller ;  they  got  up  the  sail  and  furl- 
ed it,  for  it  was  as  much  as  she  could 
carry.  All  hands  on  shore  now  -aid  this 
was  the  last  of  Burns,  for  he  could  not 
get  back  even  if  he  had  hands  and  oars, 
for  no  boat  could  come  back  with  such  a 
wind  and  tide  against  her.  As  the  boat 
passed  the  fort  point,  the  men  let  loose 
their  hold  and  tried  to  swim  ashore,  for 
they  thought  it  was  their  last  chance,  not 
knowing  any  one  was  trying  to  save  them ; 
two  got  safe,  but  the  other  two  were 
drowned.  The  officer,  James  Chadwick, 
still  held  on,  for  he  could  not  swim. — 
Burns'  boat  took  him  off  when  within  fif- 
ty yards  of  the  breakers,  and  luckily,  they 
found  the  fort  boat's  oars  floating  along 
side  of  her.  They  were  now  more  than 
two  miles  from  shore,  but  his  boat  was  a 
good  sailer,  and  by  keeping  her  as  near 
the  wind  as  she  would  go,  he  finally  land- 
ed five  miles  from  the  fort.  The  men 
from  the  fort  kept  along  the  beach  against 
him,  until  he  landed  in  the  breakers,  when 
they  ran  down  and  secured  the  boat    If 


•  hey  had  not  found  the,oars  it  would  have 
been  very  doubtful  if  they  had  ever  got 
back  ;  the  fort's  boat  was  never  seen  af- 
terwards ;  poor  Chadwick  was  nearly 
frozen,  and  Burns'  and  his  man  were  not 
much  better  off,  but  they  were  very  clev- 
er to  them  at  the  Fort.  Towards  evening 
the  wind  moderated  and  they  got  back  to 
Beaufort,  contrary  to  all  expectation.  | 

Just  as  he  entered  his  boarding  house 
a  general  quarrel  commenced  between 
some  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens ;  some 
ten  or  fifteen  on  both  sides ;  one  of  our 
men  was  among  them,  and  Burns  know- 
ing there  was  no  good  blood  between  the 
citizens  and  soldiers,  went  amongst  them; 
never  said  a  word  except  to  his  own  man, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  him  away, 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  struck  Burns  on 
the  head  with  a  large  stick  and  cut  it  to 
the  bone.  Burns  caught  a  large  black 
haw  stick  from  a  man  standing  by,  and 
knocked  down  three  of  the  soldiers,  when 
it  broke.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  some 
fifty,  sailors  from  different  vessels  and 
what  men  Burns  had  on  shore  came  run- 
ning to  his  assistance,  and  a  general  fight 
commenced,  right  before  the  boarding 
house.  Burns  ran  to  his  room  and  got 
about  twenty  boarding  pistols  which  he 
had  there,  loaded ;  but  the  ladies  of  the 
house  seized  him,  and  pleaded  with  him 
to  stop  till  his  head  was  dressed  ;  then 
several  gentlemen  came  up  and  prevented 
his  going  out.  In  a  short  time  the  sailors 
had  chased  the  soldiers  to  their  barracks, 
and  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Snap  that 
their  Captain  had  been  nearly  killed  by 
the  soldiers ;  immediately  every  officer 
and  seaman  armed  themselves  with  the, 
implements  of  war  and  marched  to  Beau- 
fort ;  they  immediately  seized  a  field-piece 
that  was  in  the  market-house,  and  loaded 
it  with  grape  and  canister.  Burns  sent 
for  the  officer  commanding  the  militia, 
and  told  him  all  he  wanted  was  to  have 
the  scoundrel  punished  for  striking  him, 
for  he  was  determined  to  have  satisfaction ; 
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all  was  promised  that  he  asked  for.  The 
soldiers  had  now  got  their  arms,  and  some 
of  the  officers  had  issued  twelve  rounds 
of  cartridges  apiece.  Burns  went  out  to 
his  men,  for  all  they  wanted  was  to  see 
him  safe ;  he  told  them  for  his  sake  and 
their  own  credit,  not  to  do  any  thing  that 
would  disgrace  theinselves  and  him  ;  for 
if  the  rascally  soldiers  had  acted  like  vil- 
lians  it  was  no  reason  they  should  ;  he 
had  commanded  them  on  sea,  and  he 
hoped  he  could  on  shore  ;  that  he  would 
have  satisfaction,  as  the  commander  had 
promised  to  have  the  man  punished,  who 
struck  him,  and  now  he  begged  them  to 
go  back  to  their  vessel ;  this  they  agreed 
to,  and  Burns  told  the  officer  to  treat  all 
hands,  and   go  back   with   them.      The 


Beaufort  folks  were  much  alarmed,  and 
were  running  and  hiding  in  every  direc- 
tion  ;  it  was  lucky  Burns  had  his  men 
under  such  good  control,  or  there  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  business ;  the 
officers  of  the  militia  had  no  more  com- 
mand of  them  than  you  would  over  a  par- 
cel of  wild  hogs,  and  I  candidly  believe 
we  would  have  whipped  five  hundred  of 
them.  The  fight  began  close  to  a  pile  of 
wood  which  just  answered  for  clubs,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  great  many  broken 
heads  amongst  the  soldiers;  while  not  a 
sailor  was  hurt  except  Burns.  Burns 
never  saw  the  soldier  again  ;  the  officers 
said  he  ran  away  next  day;  it  was^wel! 
for  him  he  did  for  Burns  would  have  shot 
him,  as  sure  ss  day. 


HUGH    M'DOffALD. 
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After  spending  the  day  in  rejoicing,  be- 
tween sundown  and  dark,  orders  came  for. 
the  North  Carolina  troops  to  advance  to 
the  right.  About  dark  we  proceeded,  and 
the  cocks  were  crowing  when  we  cleared 
the  right  wing.  We  went  on  with  a  quick 
step  until  about  daybreak,  Nov.  1st,  1777, 
.  when  our  advanced  guard  v,  ere  fired  at  by 
the  British  picquet,  who  killed  one  man 
and  wounded  another  by  cutting  the  rim 
of  his  belly,  so  that  his  intestines  came 
out  and  dragged  in  the  sand  as  they  car- 
ried him  along.  Some  of  the  company 
told  them  to  lay  him  down  and  let  him 
die  if  he  was  living,  and  not  punish  him 
at  that  rate ;  but  they  went  on,  and  I  know 
not  what  became  of  him  afterwards.  "We 
still  pursued  our  course  to  a  place  called 
Dutch-town,  where  the  regiment  Was  sta- 
tioned to  which  the  picquet  belonged. 
This  regiment  gave  us  one  fire  and  retreat- 
ed to  Beggar- town,  where  there  was  anoth- 
er British  regiment,  who  gave  us  two  fires 
and  retreated  to  Flower-town,  where  there 
was  a  third  regiment.     There  they  gave 


us  three  fires  and  retreated  to  Chesnut 
Hill,  where  was  another  regiment.  They 
gave  us  four  fires  and  went  to  the  surburbs 
of  Germantown,  where  they  stood  and 
gave  us  five  fires,  having  been  reinforced 
by  a  fifth  regiment.  Then  they  retreated 
into  the  heart  of  Germantown,  and  passed 
Governor  Penn's  house,  which  was  filled 
with  Dutch  or  Hessian  soldiers,  and  six 
field  pieces,  from  which  they  poured  their 
grape  shot  upon  us  in  vollies,  sometimes 
firing  over  us,  and  at  other  times  striking 
the  ground  in  front  of  us.  We  poured 
our  artillery  into  the  windows  till  we  kill- 
ed the'greater  part  of  the  men  that  were 
in  it  and  took  their  artillery.  In  the  course 
of  our  chase  from  Dutch-town  to  German- 
town,  we  were  continually  firing  at  the 
rear;  and,  what  was  very  singular 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  we  never  lost 
a  man,  except  by  the  first  shot  from  the 
picquet  guard,  until  we  got  before  the 
palace.  There  we  lost  our  General,  Frank 
Nash,  who  was  killed  by  the  cannon  ball 
which  struck  his  horse  behind  his  right 
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thigh,  and  passing  through,  cut  off  his 
right  thigh,  except  a  small  bit  of  skin  on 
the  fore  part,  which  was  cut  before  .  he 
was  raised,  and  put  in  the  carriage  with 
him.  This  gallant  and  brave  officer  lived 
till  next  day  and  died,  leaving  us  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  achievements.  Lieut. 
McKenzie,  of  Daniel  Williamson's  com- 
pany, from  Duplin  county,  the  only 
son  of  two  old  Irish  people  in  that 
county,  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
man  in  our  regiment,  also  fell  there. 
Lieut.  Hadly,  of  White's  company,  had  a 
split  ball  to  hit  him  on  the  shin  and  lodge 
on  the  bone.  Capt.  Armstrong,  of  the 
seventh  N>  Carolina  regiment,  who  had 
joined  us  a  few  days  before,  received  a 
similar  wound ;  and  we  afterwards  called 
him  "  Hickory  Shins,"  making  out,  from 
his  hard  visage  and  lean  appearance,  that 
the  shin  had  cut  the  ball. 

In  the  time  of  our  engagement  at  Gov. 
Penn's  castle,  Gen.  Washington  and  his 
Aids,  Col.  Mead  and  Col.  Stuart,  two  as 
handsome,  and  perhaps  as  well  bred  gen- 
tleman as  were  in  the  army,  were  riding 
in  front  of  us,  when  an  ill-bred  soldier, 
by  the  name  of  John  Brantly,  a  native  of 
Deep  River,  N.  C,  who  had  picked  up  a 
jug  of  wine  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in 
some  of  the  British  camps,  seeing  the  Gen- 
eral coming  by,  dropt  his  musket  and 
went  to  meet  him,  saying,  "  Won't  you 
drink  some  wine  with  a  soldier?"  The 
General  said,  "  My  good  boy,  there  is  no 
time  for  drinking  wine.     "  God  Almighty 

d -n  your  proud  soul,"  says  the  soldier, 

"You  are  above  drinking  with  soldiers;" 
on  hearing  which,  the  General  put  his 
chesnut  sorrel  suddenly  round,  saying, 
"  Come,  I  will  drink  with  you."  He  then 
gave  him  the  jug,  which  he  put  to  his 
mouth  and  handed  it  back.  "  Give  it  to 
your  servants,"  says  the  soldier,  meaning 
his  aids.  They  all  applied  it  to  their  lips 
and  returned  it.  "  Now,"  says  the  sol- 
dier, "I'll  be  d— d,  if  I  don't  spend  the 
last  drop  of  my  heart's  blood  for  you ;" 
Vol.  5,  No.  5.— B. 


and  the  General  then  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

During  our  engagement  at  the  Govern- 
or's castle,  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  the 
Virginia  line  marched  in  front  of  us,  and 
pursued  their  course  until  they  came  to 
the  commons  of  Philadelphia  where  the 
British  lay  in  ambush,  and  killed  and  made 
prisoners  of  evtry  one  of  them,  except 
seven  "or  eight  who  got  away  by  some 
means,  upon  which  General  Lee  ordered  a 
retreat.  This  gentleman  was  Lieut.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army,  and  was, 
through  base  envy,  doing  what  he  could 
to  disgrace  Washington,  until  he  was  de- 
tected at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

That  morning,  we  left  at  the  White 
Marsh  tavern,  five  miles  from  German- 
town,  five  thousand  chosen  men  of  the 
Virginia  line,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ste- 
phens, a  Scotchman,  who  no  doubt  had  a 
feeling  for  his  king,  who  were  to  join  us 
at  a  moment's  notice.  An  express  was 
sent  to  Gen.  Stephens,  who  was  drunk 
when  it  came,  to  come  to  our  assistance ; 
but  instead  of  obeying,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  retreat  to  the  Long  Oaks,  which 
cowardly,  base  or  drunken  movement 
frustrated  our  intention  of  driving  the 
British  from  Philadelphia  that  day.  We 
continued  our  retreat.  In  running,  I  fell 
in  company  with  six  of  our  officers,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Williams,  of  the  N.  C.  regiment, 
who  has  since  been  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  ;  his  brother,  John  P.  Williams, 
Capt.  of  the  second  regiment ;  Samuel 
Hall,  Capt.  of  the  second  regiment,  about 
seven  feet  high,  and  extreme  long  legs ; 
Capt.  Thomas  Blount ;  his  brothers,  Wil- 
liam and  Redden  Blount,  Lieut,  in  the 
fifth  regiment.  The  day  being  very  warm, 
these  officers  pulled  off  their  pantaloons 
in  order  to  run  the  better.  As  we  were 
running  along  the  road,"  I  saw  the  Lieut. 
Colonel  of  our  regiment,  Archibald  Little, 
lying  under  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard. 
I  spoke  to  the  officers,  and  particularly  to 
Benjamin  Williams,  and  told  him  that 
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there  lay  our  Col.  and  they  ought  to  see 
if  he  was  alive.  He  answered  and  said, 
he'd  be  d — d  if  he  would  go  to  see  his 
mother,  though  she  lay  there.  I  must  go 
myself.  I  found  he  was  still  alive,  and 
asked  where  he  was  hit.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  not  hit  at  all,  but  worse  off.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  He  told  me  that  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  skin  below  the  waistband 
of  his  breeches — having  given  his  horse 
in  the  morning  to  his  servant,  a  soldier  by 
the  name  of  Ned  Goodman,  with  orders 
to  keep  within  gunshot  in  the  rear,  and 
come  with  his  horse  when  called;  but 
the  young  man  glad  of  his  promotion, 
and  no  doubt  thinking  that  his  Col.  would 
be  killed  in  the  battle,  when  he  got  the 
horse,  made  off  for  the  Long  Oaks,  leaving 
the  Col.  in  the  field  on  foot  with  his  regi- 
mentals, which,  with  the  heat  of  the  day, 
galled  the  skin  off  and  caused  him  to  sub- 
mit to  his  misfortunes.  I  told  him  to  get 
up,  for  the  British  were  coming  fast  be- 
hind. He  said,  though  they  should  quar- 
ter him  he  would  not  move.  I  told  him 
he  must,  and  taking  hold  of  him,  I  raised 
him  into  a  sitting  posture,  which  made 
him  curse  me  furiously.  I  got  behind 
him  and  caught  him  round  the  middle  and 
raised  him  to  his  feet,  he  cursed  me  to  let 
him  alone,  or  I  would  kill  him.  I  told 
him  to  lean  on  my  shoulder  and  try  to 
walk ;  he  could  not  move.  I  saw  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  coming  through  the 
orchard,  and  called  him  to  me.  He  asked 
me  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  that  Col. 
Little  was  there  and  could  not  move.  He 
said,  "  d — n  you  and  Col.  Little  too.  I 
wish  you  were  back  in  North  Carolina 
and  had  commissions  as  midwives."  I  told 
him  that  would  not  do ;  but  come  and 
help  me  along  with  him.  He  did  so,  and 
we  bore  him  on  our  shoulders  to  a  pure 
running  brook  where  I  stript  him  and 
washed  him,  and  dusted  him  with  fine 
dust  from  the  road,  which  he  said  hurt. 
We  proceeded  with  him  to  the  next  branch 
when  I  gave  him  the  second  immersion 


and  dusting.  In  a  short  time  he  was  able 
to  walk,  and  we  continued  together  until 
next  day.  We  continued  our  retreat  until 
we  overtook  a  waggon,  into  which  we 
put  him,  and  saw  no  more  of  him  until 
we  came  to  the  Long  Oaks,  where,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  we  all  collected 
together.  When  it  was  known  that  all 
were  in  camp,  an  orderly  sergeant  came 
to  the  North  Carolina  brigade  from  head 
quarters,  enquiring  for  the  man  who  had 
treated  Gen.  Washington  with  wine  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  at  Germantown.  Mr. 
Brantly,  hearing  the  enquiry,  and  dread- 
ing the  consequences  of  cursing  the  Gen 
eral  the  day  before  when  he  refused  to 
drink,  concealed  himself,  but  he  was  made 
known  to  the  sergeant,  and  ordered  to  go 
up  with  him  to  the  General's  house.  At 
first  he  seemed  much  dejected;  but,  taking 
courage,  he  said  to  his  fellow-soldiers, 
"  I'll  be  d — d  if  Washington  don't  intend 
to  give  me  a  commission  for  my  bravery 
yesterday.  Thus  he  cheered  his  drooping 
spirils,  while  his  apprehensions  were  just 
the  reverse ;  but  he  went  on  with  the  ser- 
geant. When  they  came  to  the  General's 
house,  the  sergeant  stepped  in  and  told 
Washington  that  the  man  was  at  the  door. 
"Shew  him  in,"  said  Washington.  On 
his  going  in,  Washington  saluted  him 
civilly,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  to-day. 
Brantly  answering,  as  well  as  he  could, 
told  him  he  was1  well  and  hoped  his  honor 
was  well  also.  "I  am,"  said  Washington 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  man  who 
gave  him  the  jug  yesterday  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  He  said,  "yes  sir,  I 
thought  you  were  dry,  and  I  intended 
when  I  got  it  yesterday  morning,  that  you 
should  have  part  of  it,  if  you  passed  me 
during  the  day,  which  you  did  not  until 
the  engagement  at  the  Governor's  house. 
Notwithstanding,  when  I  saw  you,  I  was 
determined  to  accomplish  my  resolution, 
which  was  the  cause  of  my  interrupting 
you  in  so  busy  a  moment.  Washington, 
said,  "you  have  got  none  of  it  to-day." 
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No,  they  drank  it  every  bit  up.  Our 
Col.  got  hold  of  it  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 
I  then  told  him  he  might  eat  the  jug  since 
he  had  drank  the  wine.  "lam  sorry  for 
that  as  we  could  sit  down  to-day  and  talk 
over  matters,  and  drink  wine  at  our  leis- 
ure." I  am  sorry  too,  said  Brantly. 
"■Could  you  drink  wine  or  rum  with  me, 
to-day,  you  can  have  your  choice."  Yes 
sir,  replied  Brantly.  Washington  then 
told  the  butler,  Thomas  Anderson,  who 
was  also  steward  of  his  house,  and  broth- 
er to  David  Anderson,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Fayetteville,  at  this  time  and  for 
many  years  past,  to  bring  wine  and  rum, 
and  set  them  on  the  table  for  Mr.  Brantly 
to  take  choice,  which  he  did,  and  tried 
both  before  he  was  done.  Onhis  leaving, 
Washington  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  gave  him  ten  dollars,  saying,  "  The 
first  spirits  you  come  across,  drink  my 
health  and  your  own,  as  you  are  a  smart 
soldier.  Brantly  returned  exultingly  to 
the  brigade,  showing  them  the  compliment 


which  Washington  had  given  him,  and 
cursing  them  for  being  afraid  that  Gener- 
al Washington  would  hang  them  for  offer- 
ing him  a  jug  of  wine. 

Next  morning,  my  Captain,  George 
Doharty,  paid  a  visit  to  the  commander 
in-chief,  and  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  parade  his  children,  who  were  in  his 
platoon  at  the  battle  of  German  town, 
and  march  them  before  him  that  he  might 
see  them."  "  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
your  children,"  replied  the  General.  The 
Captain  returned,  and  ordered  the  sergeant 
Jerret  Craig,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who 
commanded  that  platoon  in  the  battle  with 
Captain  Doharty,  who  was  seventy  years 
of  age,  t )  parade  the  boys  they  had  com- 
manded at  Germantown.  In  obedience  to 
orders,  the  sergeant  told  us  to  clean  our- 
selves and  be  ready  to  march  to  head 
quarters.  I  was  one  of  the  platoon,  and 
though  the  oldest  did  not  exceed  nineteen, 
which  caused  the  Captain  to  call  us  chil- 
dren. 


MUSIC,  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 


Music,  oh  how  faint,  how  weak, 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  Passion  ever  speak 

When  thou  cans't  breathe  her  soul  so  well. — Moore. 


Since  the  days  when  Jubal,  "  the  father" 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ," 
waked  the  slumbering  melody  of  the  first 
rude  instrument  in  praise  of  his  Creator, 
while  the  startled  air  trembled  with  de- 
light at  the  sound,  Music  has  always  wield- 
ed a  powerful  influence  over  the  human 
heart.  There  is  something  in  the  "  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,"  which,  like  a  view 
of  the  boundless  ocean,  fills  us  with  con- 
tending emotions.  We  are  exalted  and 
humbled ;  we  feel  like  a  warrior  and  a 
philanthropist,  but  the  gentler  feelings 
predominate,  and  when  the  strains  are  fin- 
ished we  are  better  men.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  magic  effect  of  Music,  is,  I 


believe,  that  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ, 
where  the  stormy,  and  uncontrollable  pas- 
sions of  King  Saul  grew  calm,  and  finally 
sighed  themselves  away  to  the  soothing 
sound  of  David's  Harp.  Mythology  repre- 
sents Orpheus  as  possessing,  in  the  tones 
of  his  lyre,  a  complete  control  not  only 
over  the  hearts  of  men,  and  even  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  also  over  inanimate 
nature.  Profane  history  is  likewise  full  of 
instances  of  its  power,  while  poets  in  all 
ages  have  sung  its  charms.  How  often  will 
a  thousand  recollections  of  the  past  come 
rushing  upon  us  at  the  sound  of  a  few  sim- 
ple notes  with  which  they  are  associated  . 
or  as  Tom  Moore,  whose  bosom  was  a  fount- 
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ain  from  which  constant  streams  of  poetry 
and  music  were  gushing,  so  beautifully 
expresses  it: 

When  unblest  through  life  we  rove, 
Losing  all  that  made  life  dear, 

Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love, 
In  days  of  childhood  meet  our  ear ; 

O  how  welcome  breathes  the  strain, 
Wakening  thoughts  that  long  have  slept, 

Kindling  former  smiles  again 

.    In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 

In  the  early  ages  it  was  confined  princi- 
pally to  a  few  wandering  minstrels  who 
roamed  about,  and  played  at  feasts  and 
weddings  and  on  public  occasions.  They 
were  as  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their 
mode  of  life,  and  would  as  much  have 
scorned  the  idea  of  exchanging  it  for  any 
ordinary  pursuit  as  one  of  the  crusaders. — 
The  history  of  their  country  was  preserved 
in  their  rude  ballads,  and  sometimes  they 
would  regale  their  auditors  with  stories  of 
the  gallant  Knights  and  fair  ladies  of  a 
former  age.  This  hoary  tribe,  however 
with  "  withered  cheeks  and  tresses  gray," 
the  last  of  whom  roved  amid  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  chivalry 
is  now  extinct.  These  harpers  and  trou- 
badours finally  yielded  to  the  innovations 
already  commenced  upon  their  hitherto  un- 
disputed prerogative  and  the  cultivation 
of  music  as  a  science  commenced. — 
New  instruments  and  improvements  of 
those  already  in  use,  were  made ;  char- 
acters began  to  be  used  to  represent  cer- 
tain sounds,  and  thus  rapid  advancement 
was  made  to  that  perfection  which  has 
since  been  attained. 

In  Europe  music  is  at  present  regarded 
as  almost  a  necessary  branch  of  education, 
and  an  earnest  argument  to  prove  its  value 
and  utility  in  that  respect,  would,  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  continent,  seem  a  virtu- 
ous waste  of  stationery  and  perspiration. 
There,  every  body  educated,  and  unedu- 
cated, has  a  respectable  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic at  least ;  can  perform  upon  one  instru- 


ment; often  upon  several;  sometimes  on 
nearly  all,  and  it  is  not  attributable  to  the 
existence  of  superior  talent  among  them  as 
a  nation,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  native  mu- 
sical genius  is  as  universally  prevalent 
among  Americans  as  any  other  people,  but 
it  is  uncultivated,  and  there  is  a  popular 
prejudice  against  it — cultivation  by  males 
at  least.  It  is  regarded  as  a  "  feminine 
institution,"  which  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  in  a  man  and  a  matter  below  his  dig- 
nity. They  say  it  is  much  better  to  make 
a  dollar  than  to  make  music — which  is  un- 
doubtedly true  if  we  were  compelled  to 
make  one  without  tho  other — but  they  are 
not  at  all  inconsistent.  They  say  it  is  but 
a  mere  accomplishment  proper  enough  for 
girls  but  totally  beneath  the  attention  of  a 
man.  This  is  not  true-r-'tis  much  more 
than  an  accomplishment.  But  suppose  it 
is  not,  where  is  the  parent  that  would  not 
have  his  son  accomplished.  It  is,  surely 
not  incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  a 
gentleman  to  have  a  correct  taste  and  cul- 
tivation in  so  refini'g  and  graceful  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
he  guilty  of  any  immorality  to  attain  a 
good  knowledge  of  music.  Is  it  a  waste 
of  time?  Where  is  the  student  so  assidu- 
ous in  his  devotion  to  books  as  to  be  unable 
to  spare  an  hour  each  day  to  the  acquisition 
of  so  innocent,  desirable  and  useful  an  ac- 
complishment ? — Will  not  that  hotir  or  two 
each  day  of  school-boy  and  student  life,  be 
passed  in  amusements  less  free  from  vice  ? 
Universal  experience  is  my  answer.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  in  nearly  all  things, 
save  our  vulgarities,  we  are  imitators  of  the 
Europeans.  Why,  then,  should  we  enter- 
tain for  this,  which  has  for  centuries  con- 
stituted an  important  branch  of  their  edu- 
cational system,  acknowledged  ^o  be  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  so  sovereign  a  contempt  1 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  other  object  id- 
in  view  with  those  who  pay  such  strict  at- 
tention to  this,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as 
the  severer  studies,  than  to  enable  a  young* 
man  to  make  himself  acceptable  in  compa- 
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ny .  desirable  as  it  may  be  ?  No.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  music  not  only  renders 
a  man  an  agreeable  companion,  while  it 
refines  and  elevates  his  tastes,  but  it  serves 
him  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  from  which 
no  man  can  declare  himself  free.  As  an 
evidence  of  its  utility  I  will  mention  an 
incident  within  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

I  was  once  conversing  with  an  old  Ital- 
ian gentleman,  whose  courteous,  and  dig- 
nified deportment  at  once  pronounced 
him  such  and  the  conversation  turned  up- 
on music ;  when  the  old  gentleman  be- 
gan an  earnest  discourse  upon  its  merits, 
in  which  he  set  forth  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  social,  and  personal  advantages 
arising  from  its  cultivation,  and  concluded 
by  giving  me  the  following  chapter  of  his 
biography  in  evidence  of  the  imjjortance 
of  Music  as  a  part  of  education.  "  I  was 
said  he"  a  young  man  of  fortune  in  Italy. 
"  My  parents  were  dead,  and  my  guardian 
"sent  me  to  Geneva  to  school.  I  remain- 
' '  ed  there  some  years,  learned,  as  a  ncces- 
"  sary  part  of  every  gentleman's  education, 
"music,  painting,  drawing,  &c,  &c,  and 
"returned  home  to,  enjoy  my  fortune 
"when  the  stunning  news  of  my  guard- 
"  ian's  failure,  and  the  irretrievable,  loss 
"of  my  property,  burst  upon  me.  I  was 
1 '  left,  penniless  but  my  education,  and 
"  some  influence  obtained  me  a  lieutenan- 
"  cy  in  Napoleon's  Army  (here  I  may  say 
"  that  with  the  modesty  of  true  merit  the 
"  old  gentleman  never  mentioned  his  own 
'*  exploits  although  his  commission  as 
"  Captain  in  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
"  ed  regiments  of  Napoleon's  Army  had 
"been  seen.)  When  the  battle  of  Water- 
"  loo  had  sealed  the  Emperor's  career  for- 
"  ever,  I  fled  to  Portugal  whence  I  sailed 
"  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  with 
"  but  a  few  dollars."  "  Now  my  young 
"  friend  "  said  he  to  me  "  my  education 
"which,  in  prosperity  I  had  regarded  as 
"  but  a  necessary  step  to  the  enjoyment  of 
"  the  best  society,  proved  in  adversity  a 


"means  of  daily  support  to  me,  and  has 
"  continued  to  do  so  to  this  day.  Never, 
"  therefore,  neglect  cultivating  any  talent 
"  you  may  possess,  whether  it  be  musical 
"  or  otherwise.  My  music  has  served  not 
"  only  to  support,  and  supply  my  physical 
"  wants  but  in  my  melancholy  hours,  it  is  a 
"  solace  to  play  the  airs  of  my  native  land." 
The  old  man  bent  his  head  upon  his 
breast,  and  gazed  at  the  fire,  while  a  shad- 
ow crept  over  his  face  at  the  recollection 
of  his  early  days  and  his  beautiful  coun- 
try far  away  over  the  waters.  I  felt  that 
there  was  truth  in  all  that  he  had  said, 
and  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that, 
which  could  not  only  administer  to  the 
bodily  comfort,  and  actual  sustenance  of 
an  aged  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  but  also 
afford  consolation  to  the  sad  heart,  was 
rendered  greater,  and  more  just.  I  felt 
that  I  too,  might  some  day  be  a  "stran- 
ger in  a  strange  land  "  without  the  means 
of  support,  and  probably  without  the  abil- 
ity to  perform  manual  labor  and  the  old 
man's  advice  rang  in  my  ears.  If  fol- 
lowed T  knew  that  I  was  safe  from  the 
horrors  of  such  a  situation.  But  this  is 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Go  with  me 
to  the  Opera-house,  or  if  your  ultra  no- 
tions of  propriety  forbid  that,  or  your  un- 
cultivated taste  does  not  relish  it,  wait  at 
a  corner  of  the  street  until  some  splendid 
band  passes ;  don't  you  feel  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  follow  ?  "Wouldn't  you  for 
the  moment  like  to  be  their  leader,  and 
roll  out  those  stirring  airs  from  a  silver 
cornopian?  But  if  your  tastes  justify, 
and  your  conscience  does  not  smite  you 
(and  I  don't  see  why  it  should)  comply 
with  my  invitation,  and  accompany  me 
to  the  Opera.  We  enter  a  spacious  room 
whose  frescoed  and  gilded  walls,  and  ceil- 
ing blaze  in  the  gas-light  and  take  our 
seats  in  a  splendid  circle  of  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  ;  fans  flutter,  diamonds  glitter, 
and  eyes  sparkle.  A  bell  tinkles  the  or- 
chestra begins  a  delightful  strain  the  cur- 
tain rises,  and  a  beautiful  fairy  scene  bursts 
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upon  you.     And  now  you  see  and  feel  the 
wonderful  power  of  music  over  the  human 
passions.  At  the  warrior's  song  of  trinmph 
your  bosom  heaves,  and  a  feeling  of  ex-, 
ultation  comes  over  you ;  but  when  the 
wild  notes  of  the  vanquished  are  heard, 
revenge  knits  your  brow,  and  compresses 
your  lip ;  you  are  roused  to  madness  with 
the  drinking-song  ofLucrezia,  and  melted 
to.  tears  with  the  saJ  strains  of  the  death- 
song.      Opera  music,  as  performed  by 
young  ladies  on  the  .piano,  is  as  different 
from  that  made  by  a  full  orchestra  accom- 
panying a  splendid  voice,  as  the  school- 
boy's declamation  of  the  last  page  of  Mr. 
Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  is  from 
the  whole  of  that  grand  effort  as  the  great 
statesman  delivered  it,  and,  to  one  who 
has  never  heard  an  Opera,  the  one  is  about 
as  truthful  a  representation  as  the  other. 
That  extravagant  notions  are  entertain- 
ed by  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  scien- 
tific music  no  one  will  deny ;  but  that  the 
ridicule  thrown  at  all  music  of  a  different 
character  from  "Dan   Tucker"  by  face- 
tious Americans  is  most  unjust,  is  equally 
true.   Some  persons  think,  also  (with  that 
same  religious  fanaticism,  which  has  done 
so  much  harm  in  the  world)  that  the  abil- 
ity to  sing,  or  play  any  other  than  Psalm 
tunes  is  a  good  recommendation  to  the 
notice  of  the  devil.     Thank  Heaven,  they 
are  not  "  in  power,"  for  if  they  were.    I 
verily  believe  that,  in  keeping  with  the 
countenances  of  men,  the  sky  would  al- 
ways be  cloudy,  the  earth  devoid  of  green, 
save  where  cabbages  grew,  and  even  the 
breezes  of  Heaven  assume  a  nasal  twang ! 
Such  people_  are  undoubtedly  correct  in 
supposing  that  a  constant  fiddling  is  apt 
to  lead  to  other  and  greater  vices  but  that 
does  not  at  all  concern  the  subject  in  hand. 
I  do  not  propose  that  young  men  should, 
while  at  school   or  college,  neglect  their 
duties   to  learn  by  ear  on  the  banjo,  or 
fiddle  or  any  other  instrument,  that  they 
should  go  serenading,  and  drink  whiskey 
till  one  or  two  o'clock — far  from  it.     I  re- 


gard it  as  a  misfortune  under  those  circum- 
stances for  a  person  to  possess  musical 
talent.  But  I  do  say  that  an  educated 
musician  is  a  very  different  person.  He 
can  be  a  christian,  a  scholar.  He  can 
perform  his  daily  labor,  and  when  night 
comes  can  take  his  seat  in  the  social  circle, 
join  the  literary  discussion,  or  while  away 
the  hours  with  delightful  music.  Is  not 
such  a  person  to  be  envied  ?  Yet  any 
person  with  an  ordinary  education  can 
easily  attain  the  position.  Let  a  boy  be 
taught,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  his  notes, 
and  his  spelling  at  the  same  time;  let  him 
devote  the  hour  each  day  if  no  more, 
which  he  spends  in  idleness  or  vice,  to 
learning,  and  practising  music  and  when 
he  is  grown,  he  will  be  a  good  musician, 
without  having  experienced  as  jnuch  in- 
convience,  or  been  put  to  as  much  ex- 
pense, as  the  same  amount  of  time  passed 
in  any  other  manner  would  have  caused. 
Learned  in  this  way,  instead  of  corrupt- 
ing a  boy,  music  serves  as  a  preventive 
to  vice.  It  does  not  lead  to  effeminacy, 
or  interfere  in  any  way  with  manly  stud- 
ies or  sports.     All  its  effects  are  good. 

Parents  are  naturally  anxious  that  their 
sons  should  occupy  the  most  acceptable 
positions  in  society.  If  they  do  not  merit 
the  position,  they  are  certainly  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  claims 
of, a  gentleman,  so  uninformly  ensures 
him  a  welcome  place  in  any  company  as 
the  power  to  please  musically.  Curran 
was  one  of  the  finest  performers  on  the 
violin  in  Europe.  The  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence, magical  as  it  was,  did  not  exceed 
that  of  his  music.  Tom  Moore  used  to 
sing  his  delightful  songs,  to  his  own 
music,  and  Ole  Bull,  the  greatest  violinist, 
of  the  age,  is  an  orator,  a  soldier,  and  a 
patriot  who  has  expended  vast  sums  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  country- 
men. If,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of 
music  does  not  necessarily  injure  a  boy 
morally,  socially,  or  otherwise,  but  may. 
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and  in  the  majority  of  instances  does,  serve 
him  in  every  way,  refining  his  nature, 
giving  him  social  advantages,  protecting 
him  (in  some  degree  at  least)  from  vice 
and  affording  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
adversity  why  should  it  not  form  a  neces- 


sary branch  of  every  youth's  education .? 
Let  parents  overcome  the  absurd  preju- 
dices which  are  disposed  to  prevail  among 
us  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing their  children  while  young. 

PHIL-HARMONY. 


COLLEGE   REBELLIONS. 

Si  his  esses,  aliter  sentires. 


American  Colleges  present  a  strange 
anomaly  in  government.  The  student  of 
the  present  day  assumes  the  rights  in  his 
individual  capacity,  of  deciding  not  only 
upon  the  laws  which  shall  bind  him,  but 
even  upon  the  proper  mode  of  their  admin- 
istration. He  recognizes  authority  over 
him  abstractly,  but  himself  usurpe  the  pre- 
rogatives of  his  authority.  He  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  restraint,  but  the 
duties  and  checks  imposed  upon  him, 
must  meet  the  acquiescence  of  his  judg- 
ment before  he  will  recognize  them,  and 
when  they  infringe  upon  his  supposed  and 
ill-defined  personal  rights  he  hesitates  not 
one  moment  to  disregard  them.  Whilst 
acknowledging  the  authority  he  denies  the 
law ! 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  hu* 
manity,  to  see  freemen  vindicate  their  in- 
sulted rights.  But  we  turn  with  disap 
pointment  from  the  painful  spectacle  of 
man  disrespecting  a  law  of  legitimate  au- 
thority. This  presages  the  reign  of  law- 
lessness, the  overthrow  of  society. 

The  majesty  of  law  and  the  obligation? 
to  its  obedience,  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
its  maker.  The  right  to  enact  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  enforce,  both  of  which  are 
necessary  antecedents  to  obligation.  The 
law  of  man  is  the  will  of  his  maker,  re- 
vealed to  him  by  conscience.  Go  where 
he  may  he  carries  with  him  a  conscious- 
ness of  obligation,  a  conviction  of  duty  not 
self-imposed,  but  dependent  upon  some- 


thing beyond  him,  above  him,  something 
absolute  and  necessary,  whose  influence  is 
coexistent  with  the  birth  of  the  soul,  and 
from  whose  allegiance  nothing  but  annihi- 
lation can  absolve  him.  Eight  is  un- 
changeable; but  its  requirements  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  relations  of  man.  Human 
law  is  but  an  expression  of  those  require- 
ments which  belong  to  special  relations,  it 
claims  to  interpret  duty,  not  to  make  it, 
on  this  ground  its  demands  are  impera- 
tive, for  in  obeying  it  and  acknowledging 
its  authority  we  appreciate  right  and  ven- 
erate its  author. 

No  human  act  can  set  aside  conscience, 
it  cannot  be  escaped,  it  will  speak  and  its 
language  is  always  authoritative.  If  man 
could  assume  obligations  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Moral  Law,  duty  would  con- 
stantly change,  and  the  will  of  man  would 
become  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Right  is  one ;  its  requirements  are 
eternal,  it  is  the  law  of  the  will. 

The  obligations  of  law  may  be  changed 
by  placing  ourselves  in  different  relations, 
their  number  depend  on  the  nature  of  our 
position,  but  we  cannot  destroy  law  any 
more  than  we  can  destroy  the  sun  by  shun- 
ning its  dazzling  brightness. 

Since  the  obligations  of  the  Moral  Law 
on  the  duties  of  man  are  more  numerous  as 
his  relations  to  his  fellow-man  are  closer 
or  increased  in  number,  it  is  necessary  for 
|  every.  Society  to  enact  its  own  laws  with 
a  view  to  the  special  ooject  of  its  formation, 
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which  object  is  always  the  benefit  of  the 
governed.  Every  new  tie  binding  its 
members  more  closely  and  consequently 
increasing  their  duties,  has  some  good  or 
improvement  as  its  end. 

Let  us  make  a  practical  application  of 
the  above  considerations.  In  voluntarily 
entering  college,  the  student  changes  his 
position  but  assumes  no  new  moral  law, 
neither  does  he  abrogate  one  previously 
binding  on  him,  he  merely  changes  the 
nature  of  his  individual  duties.  Of  his 
own  accord  he  places  himself  where  the 
relations  being  closer  for  specific  ends,  ha 
must  expect  to  feel  oftener  than  before  the 
restraints  of  law.  .He  accepts  this  posi- 
tion in  expectation  of  being  benefitted,  and 
has  a  right  to  require  of  the  college  au- 
thorities, such  a  degree  of  discipline  as 
shall  secure  for  him  the  improvement, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  college  to  afford, 
and  at  the  same  time  carefully  remove  ev- 
ery vicious  example  and  corrupting  influ- 
ence by  which  his  morals  may  suffer  inju- 
ry, aud  his  honor  is  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked. 

His  position  is  temporary  and  artificial, 
it  is  a  preperation  for  life;  from  the  col- 
lege walls  he  steps  forth  into  the  world,  for 
which  his  college  career  can  al"ne  attest 
his  .readiness.  In  laying  aside  perhaps 
for  ever  the  protection  and  moral  influence 
of  parental  authority,  the  student  is  at  the 
mercy  or  those  numerous  enemies  of  vir- 
tue to  be  met,  wherever  ignorance  and 
weakness  are  to  be  imposed  oh,  and  inex-' 
perienced  innocence  seduced.  Fortunately 
he  enters  an  asylum,  which  is  professedly 
intended  not  only  to  protect  him  but  also 
prepare  him  for  the  world,  not  merely  by 
improving  his  intellect  and  affording  him 
that  wholesome  experience  to  be  derived 
only  from  daily  intercourse  with  his  equals, 
but  by  tea#hing  hiin  obedience  and  instil- 
ling in  him  the  obligation,  the  necessity, 
the  sanctity  of  law.  This  lesson,  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say,  he  has  a  right  to  claim  of 
his  Professors,  his  parents  expect  it,  and 


the  State  demands  it.  He  has  a  right  to 
be  made  a  good  and  useful  citizen,  and  the 
State  requires  this  of  those  whom  she  ap- 
points to  educate  her  sons. 

The  necessity  of  human  law  is  not  an 
original  suggestion  of  the  mind,  it  arises 
from  experienciug  the  imperfection  of  man. 
When  he  becomes  perfect  and  not  until 
then  will  restraint  be  necessary ;  as  he  is, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  made  to  do  his  duty. 
This  the  student  has  not  yet  experienced, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  without 
some  degree  of  impatience  to  external  con- 
trol. To  learn  the  lesson  of  subordination 
he  must  see  that  law  is  but  the  expression 
of  duty  previously  existing.  His  funda- 
mental inherent  notions  of  right  must  not 
be  violated  by  the  exactions  of  authority, 
or  he  will  necessarily  and  properly  too, 
direspect  that  authority. 

To  say  that  Professors  are  liable  to  err  is 
to  say  that  they  are  men,  they  do  unfortu- 
nately at  times  take  stands  without  due 
reflection,  from  which  they  are  compelled 
to  recede,  and  thus  by  showing  its  weak- 
ness lessons  the  influence  of  authority. 
They  who  govern  younsr  men  should  al- 
ways be  descrete  and,  if  possible,  never 
have  to  retrace  a  wrong  stop,  when  certain 
of  the  justness  of  tbeir  actions  they  should 
never  compromise,  never  treat  with  rebels- 
,  To  act  otherwise  is  unkind  as  well  as  un- 
just. Uncertainty  in  government  is  the 
parent  of  rebellion,  the  hope  of  escape  from 
punishment  never  fails  to  multiply  offences 
and  to  compromise  with  rebels  is  to  offer 
a  premium  for  lawlessenss.  To  this  is 
to  be  attributed  the  amost  weekly  occur- 
rence of  college  disturbances.  The  fault 
rests  principally  upon  the  Faculty,  who  in- 
stead of  teaching  obedience,  encourage  in- 
subordination. 

Whilst  it  is  natural  and  proper  to  be- 
lieve the  Faculty  always  right  until  they 
are  proved  to  be  wrong,  we  will  not  make 
the  assertion  both  unjust  and  totally  at  va- 
riance with  experience  and  which  is  as 
common  as  it  is  untrue,   "  thatin  every 
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conflict  the  cause  of  the  siudent  is  wrong." 
It  is  true  he  usually  prejudices  his  cause 
by  an  unlawful  manner  of  seeking  redress. 
He  has  no  right  to  rebel,  as  law  with  seal 
of  acknowledged  authority  -must  be  obeyed. 
The  Faculty  are  responsible  to  higher  au- 
thority, to  which  the  student  should  make 
known  his  supposed  grievances.  Such  an 
appeal  is  the  lawful  remedy,  and  should 
be  respected;  by  making  use  of  lawful 
.means,  he  shows  that  his  desire  is  justice, 
and  by  appealing  to  the  highest  tribunal, 
he  shows  his  appreciation  of  its  authority 
as  decisive.  If  there  is  no  appeal  he  is 
governed  by  arbitrary,  irresponsible  pow- 
er, which  he  should  escape  from  by  leav- 
ing the  institution.  To  teach  subordina- 
tion to  mere  power  is  to  teach  blind  submis- 
sion; to  instill  subordination  to  just  law  is 
to  instill  the  necessity  of  rational  obedi- 
ence. Ifgiievances  are  real  they  should 
generally  be  acknowledged  and  promptly 
redressed. 

If  any  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  student  in 
conflict  with  a  previously  existing  positive 
moral  obligation,  there  is  no  alternative, 
he  must  leave  the  college,  but  if  the  griev- 
ance is  of  a  different  nature,  it  is  a  mere 
mattar  ef  policy  whether  or  not  he  re- 
mains; tiiis  mus't  be  left  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, yet  as  long  as  he  is  a  student,  his 
duty  is  summed  up  in  one  word — obedi- 
ence; which  duty  the  injustice  of  others 
cannot  absolve  him  from. 

The  right  to  reject  one  law  implies  the 
right  to  reject  all.     The  right  of  a  few  to 


disregard  the  laws  of  a  society  implies  the 
right  of  a  few  to  throw  off  all  the  restraints 
imposed  by  that  society,  hence  any  com- 
bination to  nullify  an  authorized  law  is  as  . 
criminal  as  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
authority  which  enacted  it.  Who  make 
college  laws  J  The  representatives  of  the 
State.  Who  execute  them  ?  The  agents 
of  the  State.  Upon  whom  are  they  impos- 
ed'? The  sons  of  the  State.  Can  there  be 
any  higher  earthly  authority  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  freemen  of  a  Commonwealth, 
or  can  there  be  any  more  imperative  obli- 
gation than  that  of  obedience  to  universal 
right  interpreted  by  and  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  State?  What  danger 
then  has  the  State  to  apprehend  from  fu- 
ture citizens,  who  have  insulted  her  laws 
so  often  as  to  lose  all  Veneration  even  for 
herself ! 

The  abuse  of  a  good  principle  is  doubly 
dangerous  because  the  truth  which-  it  car- 
ries with  it  secures  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  human  heart.  True  liberty  is  not 
freedom  from  restraint,  for  this  is  an  im- 
possibility: obligations  to  law  are  inhe- 
rent indestructable  elements  of  human  na- 
ture, they  supply  the  place  of  physical  ne- 
cessity, which  would  level  man  with  a 
brute.  It  is  man's  high  prerogative  to 
woTk  out  his  own  destiny  and  it  is  his  lib- 
erty that  enables  him  to  do  so.  Liberty 
is  something  higher  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed— something  nobler — it  is  the  ability 
to  obey  moral  law,  the  unrestrained  power 
of  doing  right. 
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'T  was  in  that  happiest  of  seasons,  the 
Spring  of  the  year  ;  the  time  when  chirp- 
ing birds  their  mates  do  seek  ;  the  time 
that  doth  inspire  mirth,  youth  and  warm 
desire  ;  when  Flora  decks  the  earth  with 
all  tapestry,  ^nd  o'er  the  moistened  green 
a  tender  green  is  spread.    Yes,  it  was  one 


of  those  lovely  Spring  mornings,  when 
everything  seemed  to  make  one  happy*, 
that  a  pic-nic  party   was    proposed    by 

some  few  of  the  Town  of  R ,  and 

and  no  sooner  was  the  proposition  made 
than  all  present  quickly  assented,  and 
preparations  of  wines,  cakes,   and  every- 
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thing  that  tends  to  make  one  happy  were 
procured. 

The  little  town  had  been  very  quiet  for 
some  time,  and  the  news  of  the  pic-nic 
spread  rapidly,  so  in  a  short  while  the 
woods  around  the  old  mill-pond  resound- 
ed with  a  merry  laugh  of  a  dozen  or  more 
as  fair  creatures  as  ever  adorned  any  circle. 
Here  they  were  all  seated  on  a  grassy  spot 
close  by  the  water's  edge,  chatting  about 
matters  and  things  in  general — who  Mr. 
P.  was  flying  around,  or  who  Miss  B.  was 
engaged  to,  and  all  such  frivolous  talk  as 
women,  for  the  most  part,  delight .  in — 
when  suddenly  all  was  silenced,  and  great 
inquiry  made  as  to  whether  or  not  H — , 
with  his  youngfriend  B — ,  had  made  their 
appearance.  Being  informed  that  they  had 
just  driven  up,  and  would  be  with  them 
in  a  few  moments,  all  who  had  before  been 
among  the  loudest  to  be  heard,  either  in 
the  excited  conversation  or  boisterous 
laugh,  were  now  hushed  in  silence.  For 
soon  a  stranger  was  to  be  ushered  in  their 
midst,  and  as  a  report  of  his  wealth  and 
good  looks  had  anticipated  his  arrival, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  assembly  being 
composed  of  the  fair  sex,  all,  as  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  stood  upon  their  P's  and 
Q's,  to  use  a  common  expression,  each 
one  striving  by  looking  their  prettiest, 
and  appearing  as  fascinating  as  possible, 
to  prepossess  in  their  favor  the  "Hundred 
Thousand,"  who  so  soon  would  be  among 
them. 

Not  many  minutes  were  they  held  in 
suspense,,  before  our  hero  makes  his  debut, 
and  as  he  takes  quiie  a  prominent  charac- 
ter in  the  scene  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
describe,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  him.  And  now 
then  to  begin,  instead  of  the  fine  looking, 
graceful,  charming  young  gentleman  as 
represented,  we  see  a  gauky.  bandy-leg- 
ged, box  ankled  looking  biped  in  the  per- 
son of  B ,  one,  who,  in  vulgar  parlance, 

would  be  better  styled  as  a  good  egg  of  the 
genus  Shanghai,  and  Young  America  com- 


bined, for,  evidently  from  the  cut  of  'his 
coat,  the  skin-tight  pants,  the  foppish  little 
cane  which  seemed  to  owing  by  his  side  at 
the  sport  of  the  winds,  and  the  white  silk 
handkerchief  almost  dripping  with  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  or  other  costly  perfume  of 
some  foreign  clime,  he  appeared  to  be  one 
of  those  who  exert  what  little  genius  they 
have,  to  contrive  how-  they  may  most 
gracefully  whiff  the  flavored  Cuba;  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  drain  the  Circean  cup  ; 
play  the  best  game  at  cards,  and  not  be 
detected  in  their  cheating,  or,  in  short,  to 
make  a  few  words  out  of  many,  come  the 
gentleman  loaferj  and  to  use  the  epithet 
which  Doesticks  applied  to  his  particular 
friend,  Damphool,  most  exquisitely. 

Enough,  however,  of  poor  B — ,  for  he 
Was  not  to  blame  if  nature  had  thrown  his 
body  in  so  perverse  a  mould,  or  had  not 
lavished  upon  him  talent,  which  some  are 
gifted  with.  Still,  he  could  boast  of  being 
blessed  with  one  of  Heaven's  greatest  gifts 
— a  fortune — and  it  was  this  that  made 
him  the  most  charming  among  all  the 
"  Lords  of  Creation"  who  graced  that  hap- 
py  throng ;  it  was  this  that  hid  his  many 
deformities,  and  made  him  the  most  pleas- 
ant companion  to  all,  and  caused  that  ea- 
ger desire  in  those  young  maiden  hearts  to 
possess  such  a  treasure.    < 

After  going  through  the  regular  mode  of 
introduction  to  each  and  every  one,  we 
find  him  cozily  seated,  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  charming  Miss  N.,  ( 
the  belle  of  the  Town,  whose  very  words 
seemed  so  to  enchant  him,  as  to  cause  him 
to  think  that  but  to  be  with  her,  was  all 
bliss.  And,  even  then,  though  short  in- 
deed the  time,  Cupid  had  aimed  a  death- 
blow at  the  heart,  which,  till  now,  the 
poor  fellow  thought  invulnerable,  for  he 
was  utterly  unconscious,  and  inexperien- 
ced in  the  haps  and  misnaps  which  men, 
!  for  the  most  part  generally  feel  before  they 
attain  the  age  which  he  was  now.  This 
was  his  first  love,  and  with  others  he  might 
join  in  exclaiming  : 
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'*  Let  no  one  say,  that  there  is  need, 

Of  time  for  Love  to  grow, 

For  truly!  the  love  that  kills,  indeed 

Despatches  at  a  blow." 

Thus  won  by  irresistible  charms,  poor 
B —  scarce  knew  what  to  do,  when  his 
majesty,  the  powerful  King  of  Day,  warn- 
ed him  that  the  time  for  separation  had  ar- 
rived. Hours  like  mere  moments  had 
flown  by,  already  the  greater  portion  of 
the  party  had  directed  their  course  home- 
ward, and  now  a  few  minutes  only  remain- 
ed to  bid  each  other  a  sweet  good-bye,  and 
make  promises  that  they  would  soon  meet 
again. 

Our  friend,  dejected  and  melancholy, 
(for  they  say  love  brings  sadness  as  well  as 
joy,)  returned  to  his  abode  only  to  find  so- 
lace in  gentle  slumbers,  for  thnn  could 
peace  once  more  remain  in  his  troubled 
heart,  and  in  sweet  dreams  might  he  wan- 
der through  the  spirit  land,  the  land  of 
pleasure  and  happiness,  o'er  fairy  fields  then 
might  he  stray,  when 

"  On  his  heart,  on  his  brain, 
Every  line  and  feature  plain" 

of  her,  who  seemed  to  be  all  in  all,  was 
distinctly  delineated. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  night  was  one 
of  pleasure,  for  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  in  transports  of  joy  he  slept, 
and  dreampt  of  her  whose  beauty,  to  Ms 
love-blind  eyes,  eclipsed  the  brightest 
constellation  of  the  heavens. 

The  morning,  however,  at  last  came, 
still  his  mind  and  heart  were  by  no  means 
at  ease,  the  dreams  of  the  night  just  passed, 
the  recollections  of  the  previous  day  all 
came  vividly  to  mind,  and  as  his  thoughts 
now  were  something  more  than  fantazy, 
he  determined  forthwith  to  seek  the  fair 
damsel  who  had  thus  disturbed  his  before 
tranquil  heart,  and  demand  redress  either 
by  having  his  feelings  reciprocated,  or  des- 
troy forever  the  flame  which  was  kindled, 
and  blazed  but  for  her. 

Scarce  an  hour  now  elapsed  before  B — 
might  be  seen  hastening  to  that  heavenly 


place,  where  an  angel  in  the  body  of  the 
charming,  beautiful  and  graceful  Miss  N. 
resided.  I  use  such  terms  as  these,  fur  thus 
indeed  were  his  true  thoughts,^  inasmuch 
as  love  scarce  ever  fails  to  master  what  he 
finds,  and  this  poor  fellow  being  captiva-- 
ted,  as  to  others,  so  to  him  the  proverb 
holds 

"  To  be  wise,and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  Gods  above." 

Now  his  point  of  destination  is  distinct 
in  view  ;  he  proceeds  more  slowly,  for  in- 
describable feelings  began  to  steal  over  his 
being;  cautiously  he  ascends  the  stairway, 
knocks,  and  the  mere  tap  causes  the  heart 
of  the  fair  damsel  to  beat  to  the  quick,  for 
long  ere  he  had  reached  the  door,  she  had 
seen  him,  and  his  countenance  indicated 
that  something  more  than  ordinary  was 
preying  upon  his  mind. 

"  Nor  less  was  she  in  heart  affected, 

But  that  she  masked  it  with  modesty, 

For  fear  she  should  of  lightness  be  detected." 

She  herself  had  been  shot  by  sweet  Cu- 
pid ;  he  had  driven  his  arrow  deep  into  her 
heart  now  so  crushed  and  sad,  neverthe- 
less she  kindly  invited  him  in,  and  he,  re- 
volving in  his  mind  the  motto,  that 
"  She  was  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd,  ' 
She  was  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wor,'' 

summoned  all  courage  and  boldly  walked 
in.  When  after  the  ceremonies  which  are 
generally  interchanged,  proceeded  to  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  now,  what  a  pic- 
ture is  presented  to  our  view  !  what  feel- 
ings thrilled  each !  he  gently  takes  her 
silk  like  hand,  and  with  all  affection  ex- 
presses his  love, 

"  On  her  hand,  that  pure  altar,  says  1  vow, 
Though  I've  look'd,  and  have   lik'd,  and  have 

felt, 
That  I  never  have  lov'd — till  njvv." 

He' knelt,  and  with  the  fervour  of  a  lip 
unused,  told  in  sweet  accents,  his  love. — 
She  modestly  informs  him  his  affection  is* 
reciprocated,  then  all  fear  is  banished,  hap- 
piness rules  in  its  stetfd,  then  "  a  long, 
long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love"  is  im- 
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printed  on  her  soft  cheek,  and  the  two, 
united  now  by  stronger  ties  than  those  of 
mere  acquaintance  or  friendship,  part  soon 
to  meet  again. 

All  that  was  to  be  dreaded  having  now 
passed,  our  friend  returns  home  much  hap- 
pier than  when  he  left  it,  and  ere  two 
months  rolled  by,  the  couple  were  joined 
in  the  bands  of  matrimony. 


From  that  day  forth,  in  pe^ee  and  joyous  bliss, 
They  lived  together  without  quarrel, 
No  private  jars  marred  their  happiness, 
Each  strove  in  love  the  other  to  excel. 

So  lived  they  in  happy  marriage  state, 
Often  a  smiling  offspring  rising  round, 
Which  caused  their  lave  the  more  to  accumu- 
late, 
Since  such  as  these,  even  in  Heaven  are  found. 


CHILD'S   HISTORY   OF  NORTH    CAR0LINA: 

FROM  1584  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF:  1835. 

(Continued.  ) 


BY    R.    B.    CREECY. 


LESSON  VIII. 
Indian  Wars. 

1.  The  Tuscarora,  Pamplico,  Coree, 
Cothechny,  Matamusketand  Matchapungo 
tribes  of  Indians,  seeing  that  the  govern- 
ment was  weak,  and  the  people  divided, 
after  Carey's  Rebellion ;  ^determined  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

2.  Suddenly  ;  in  the  dead  of  night,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  year  1711 ;. 
the  people  were  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
Indian  war-whoop,  and  men,  women, 
children;  and  nursing  babes  were  cruelly 
murdered.  On  the  Roanoke,  at  Bath, 
Newbern  and  other  places,  the  Indian 
tomahawk  did  its  bloody  work.  For  three 
days  the  work  of  death  went  on,  while 
wolves  and  vultures  devoured  the  unbur- 
ied  dead. 

3.  Major  Christopher  Gales,  the  Chief 
Justice,  hastened  to  South  Carolina  to 
obtain  their  assistance.  They  nobly  an- 
swered the  call.  Colonel  Barnwell  was 
quickly  sent  with  six  hundred  soldiers, 
and  some  Indians,  and  being  joined  by  a 
small  body  of  North  Carolina  militia,  un- 
der Colonel  Mitchel,  attacked  the  Indians 
near  New-Berne;  killed  three  hundred 
and  took  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  In- 
dians then  begged  for  peace. 


4.  Peace  was  granted,  but  it  did  not 
last  long.  Soon  after  Colonel  Barnwell 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  the  Indians 
renewed  their  attack,  destroying  property 
and  murdering  the  people.  The  settlers 
about  Bath  suffered  most.  Governor 
Hyde  again  called  on  South  Carolina  for 
assistance.  Colonel  James  Moore  was 
sent  over  with  fifty  soldiers  and  one  thou- 
sand friendly  Indians. 

5.  Before  his  arrival,  Governor  Hyde 
died  of  yellow  fever,  an  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Pollock.  Colonel  Moore  was 
the  grandson  of  Governor  Yeomans,  who 
moved  from  Cape  Fear  river.  After  his 
troops  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
their  journey,  Colonel  Moore  marched  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

6.  He  came  up  with  them  at  a  fort 
which  they  had  built,  called  FortNahucke. 
On  the  20th  of  March  1713,  he  attacked 
the  fort;  and  after  killing  many  In- 
dians and  losing  some  of  his  men,  the 
Indians  were  conquered,  and  he  took 
eight  hundred  Indian  prisoners.  Soon 
afterward,  Colonel  Moore,  beingjoined  by 
the  North  Carolina  militia,  pursued  the 
Indians  and  defeated  them  in  several 
places. 

7.  The  Indians  were  now  completely 
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subdued.  The  Tuscavoras,  who  were  the 
most  warlike  tribe,  soon  afterward,  went 
to  New- York,  and  there,  joined  the  In- 
dians, called  the  Five  'Nations.  For  sev- 
eral generations  after,  some  of  them,  came 
back  once  a  year ;  to  visit  the  old  hunting- 
grounds,  where  their  fathers  slept  in  death. 

STORY. 

1.  Your  present  story  will  tell  you 
about  a  man,  whose  history,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  but  little  known,  from  the  written 
record;  but  the  memory  of  those  who 
lived  with  him,  has  not  left  us  ignorant  of 
the  worth  and  the  virtues  of  Christopher 
Gale. 

2.  Christopher  Gale  was  born  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  an  English 
clergyman,  named  Miles  Gale,  who  was 
the  rector  of  Keighly  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  attorney-general,  and  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  North  Carolina.  While  Chief 
Justice,   he  was  the  leading  man  in  the 


colony ;  and  rendered  great  service  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

S.  In  the  year  1711,  while  the  colony 
was  suffering  the  greatest  distress  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians  ;  Christopher 
Gale  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  obtain- 
ed the  assistance,  which  saved  them  from 
complete  destruction.  The  account  which 
he  gave  the  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  countryman,  is  dis- 
tressing indeed. 

4.  While  in  Charleston,  attending  to 
this  important  business,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  who  was  in  England ;  giving 
her  an  account  of  the  Indian  murders,  in 
North  Carolina.  Although  he  was  engag- 
ed in  public  business,  his  heart  still  beat 
warmly  for  his  kindred.  His  letter  shows 
the  kind  brother,  and  the  dutiful  son. 

5.  Christopher  Gale  died  in  the  town 
of  Edenton  ;  and  left  a  name,  that  was 
never  mentioned  but  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — My  present  purpose 
is  to  offer  you  a  few  reflections  on  College 
rebellion.  I  shall  enter  into  no  metaphy- 
sical distinctions  in  the  definition  of  terms 
employed,  nor  any  logical  investigation  of 
principles  involved.  I  shall  treat  the  sub- 
ject merely  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  ex- 
pediency and  endeavor  to  hold  it  up  in  that 
light  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  viewed 
by  an  American  student  or  by  a  student 
ef  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  colleges  and  public  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  so  often  and  so 
lamentably  the  scenes  of  the  tragic  feats 
of  college  rebellion.  What  are  the  causes 
that  lead  to  such  a  wretched  state  of 
things,  and  what  are  usually  the  conse- 
quences ?  The  fire  of  rebellion  is  generally 
kindled  by  a  certain  class  of  students  who 
spend  their  time  at  something  else  than 
with  their  text  books.    They  talk  loudly 


and  pathetically  of  the  gross  injustice 
done  them  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
faculty.  They  tell  their  college-class  mate* 
that  their  rights  are  invaded,  their  liber- 
ties endangered  and  their  dearest  interests 
disregarded.  At  length  a  meeting  is  called 
and  the  case  gravely  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings.  On  one  side  the  most  impassion- 
ed eloquence  is  displayed,  and  loud  and 
flaming  speeches  made.  Feelings  outraged, 
interest  trampled  under  foot,  privileges 
violated,  and  all  the  horrors  of  oppres- 
sion and  arbitrary  power  are  portrayed 
in  the  most  glowing  colors.  Loud  and 
earnest  appeals  are  made  to  the  sons  of 
Freedom  to  arise  in  defense  of  their  rights 
and  shake  off  the  shackles  of  oppression 
and  the  badges  of  slavery.  On  the  other 
side  those  who  feel  -within  a  faithful 
monitor  silently  warning  them  of  the  rash- 
ness of  such  a  course  stand  by  with  a 
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countenance  marked  by  a  livid  paleness 
and  with  closed  lips  suffering  themselves 
to  be  gradually-  drawn  from  the  shore 
until  they  are  swept  off  down  the  stream 
of  open  and  avowed  resistance. 

Young  man!  just  here  before  the  last 
rope  is  cut  and  the  last  plank  drawn  in  I 
call  on  you  to  awake  from  your  lethargy. 
Let  that  tongue  no  longer  falter  to  utter 
the  inmost  emotions  of  the  soul.  Dispel 
the  paleness  from  your  brow  and  let  your 
cheek  glow  and  eye  flash  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  right.  Raise  with  earnest- 
ness the  voice  of  prudence  and  kind  ad- 
monition. Appeal  to  your  class-mates 
and  implore  them  to  pause  a  moment  and 
reflect— to  consider  the  consequences.  A 
timely  consideration  just  here!  who  can 
estimate  its  worth  ?  Perhaps  they  will 
listen  to  your  calls.  Perhaps  they  will 
hear  the  warning  voice  of  admonition,  rea- 
son and  prudence.  But  if  the  finger  of 
cowardice  is  pointed  at  you  and  you  falter 
under  the  imputation  of  want  of  courage, 
and  remain  silent  and  passive,  the  clamor 
for  resistance  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
the  feeling. of  resentment  catches  from, 
breast  to  breast  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
electric  spark,  until  through  the  medium 
of  youthful  Vision,  distorted  by  passion, 
and  enthusiastic  temerity,  the  alleged  grie- 
vances loom  up  like  mountain  sins  threat- 
ening to  crush  the  student  under  their 
mighty  weight.  Petitions  are  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  the  faculty  and  resolutions 
drafted,  offered  and  received.  The  alleged 
grievances  are  particularly  and  firmly 
stated  to  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  faculty," 
and  it  is  solemnly  and  earnestly  demand- 
ed that  they  be  redressed.  It  is  unamin- 
ously  resolved  that  no  one  will  attend  any 
recitation  until  said  petition  is  heard  and 
complied  with.  A  course  is  thus  marked 
out  which  the  faculty  must  pursue,  or  re- 
bellion and  all  its  attendant  evils  must 
inevitably  ensue.  Men  capable  of  occupy- 
ing so  high  a  station  as  that  of  being  en- 
trusted with  the  care  and  direction  of  our 


public  institution  of  learning  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  men  of  experience  and  judge- 
ment. Having  witnessed  such  cases  be- 
fore, they  well  know  that  if. the  laws  of 
the  institution  are  thus  openly  disregard- 
ed, all  order  and  all  government  must 
cease,  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution 
evidently  be  at  an  end.  The  "gentlemen 
of  the  faculty,"  therefore,  in  reply  lay 
down  the  law  and  the  penalty  that  must 
necessarily  follow  its  infringement  The 
result  is  that  a  third,  half,  or  perhaps  a 
whole,  class  is  dismissed.  Such  must  be 
the  natural  and  inevitable  termination  of 
every  college  rebellion.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  exercised  both  by 
the  faculty  and  student  to  prevent  such  a 
state  of  things.  For  seldom  does  an  in- 
stitution ever  pass  through  any  thing  of 
the  kind  without  feeling  a  tremendous 
shock  and  being  convulsed  to  the  very 
center.  She  may  however  soon  recover 
from  this  and  command  the  increased  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  community 
for  the  independence  and  firmness  of  her 
character.  But  not  so  with  the  dismissed 
student.  The  picture  of  his  fortune  ex- 
hibits a  different  phase,  and  his  history  a 
blank,  or  it  is  too  often  stained  with  dis- 
grace and  shrouded  in  shame.  I  ask  you 
young  man  before  engaging  in  a  college 
rebellion,  to  reflect  what  must  be  its  nat- 
ural termination,  and  what  your  future 
course.  Remember  that  when  the  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  or  dismission  is  passed 
you  must  retire  from  the  pleasant  walks 
of  college,  the  halls  of  study  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  lecture  room.  These 
must  all  fade  from  your  view.  To  your 
companions  under  like  condemnation  with 
yourself,  you  must  bid  a  final  adieu. 
Their  cheering  voices  and  encouraging 
looks  no  longer  animate  you  now  forsaken 
and  thrown  upon  the  charities  of  a  cold 
world.  The  thrilling  peals  of  their  elo- 
quence and  the  pathetic  tones  of  youthful 
oratory  have  ceased  to  ring  in  your  ears. 
Over  all   this  is  drawn  the  vail  of  the 
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melancholy  past.  Passion  subsides  and  a 
momentary  dream  of  fancy  passed  gloom- 
ily over  the  mind.  At  length  reason  re- 
turns and  declares  the  necessity  of  action. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Young  men,  this  is 
the  question  that  will  probe  your  soul 
and  make  known  the  realities  of  the  heart. 
Can  you  go  home,  that  once  loveliest  and 
dearest  spot  on  earth  ?  Can  you  bear  the 
eye  of  a  kind  father  whose  anxieties  and 
solicitude  have  been  so  constant  for  your 
welfare,  whose  expectations  you  have  dis- 
appointed, and  whose  hopes  you.have  for- 
ever blasted  ?  Can  you  carry  the  cup  of 
sorrow  overflowing  to  an  affectionate 
mother,  who  has  denied  herself  of  the 
comforts,  perhaps  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  order  to  give  you  the  advantages 
of  an  education,  and  the  very  emotions  of 
whose  soul  breath  responsive  to  your 
prosperity.  Perhaps  a  lovely  sister  in 
high  hopes  is  waiting  with  impatience 
the  return  of  a  brother  fresh  with  collegi- 
ate honors.  The  merry  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, and  the  playful  shouts  of  the  little 
brother  when  told  of  your  return  and  the 
soft  sparkling  eyes  of  a  little  sister  await 
you.  Will  these  bring  no  sound  of  delight 
to  your  ear  ?  Is  the  sound  of  home  no 
longer  dear  to  you  ?  Or  will  that  eye 
grow  dim  with  the  tear  of  regret,  and  that 
bosom  swell  with  conscious  guilt  of  hav- 
ing stung  so  deeply  the  pride  of  a  faithful 
family  ?  Perhaps  you  may  expect  a  wel- 
come greeting  from  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives.    But  they  cannot  respect  one  who 


has  disappointed  their  highest  expect- 
ations and  fondest  hopes  of  future  pride 
in  him,  and  so  lightly  regarded  the  finest 
opportunities.  This  is  but  a  faint  picture. 
Would  that  I  could  paint  it  to  the  reality 
and  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  mind  of 
every  student.  For  how  many  young 
men  of  vigorous  understandings  and  pro- 
mising characters  have  ruined  themselves  . 
and  perhaps  to  all  eternity,  just  in  this 
way?  Thousands  and  thousands  in  the 
last  resort  have  sought  to  drown  the 
memory  of  the  past  and  meditation  of  the 
future  in  the  bowl  and  have  thus  fallen 
into  a  premature  grave.  It  may  be  asked  is 
rebellion  proper  under  no  circumstances? 
I  answer  inder  none  whatever.  Nothing 
was  ever  gained  by  it.  If  your  rights  be 
violated,  and  your  interests  disregarded, 
ask  an  honorable  dismission  or  go  home 
without  one,  but  never,  never  engage  in  a 
college  rebellion.  Some  are  disposed  to 
think  very  unfavorably  of  those  who 
would  engage  in  rebellion,  to  regard  them 
rather  in  the  light  of  robbers,  thieves,  &c. 
Of  the  reason  of  such  persons,  I  have  now 
nothing  to  say.  Nothing  however  in  my 
opinion  is  more  ungenerous,  or  evinces  a 
more  deplorable  ignorance  of  youthful 
character  than  such  a  view.  I  know  that 
young  men  have  not  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence by  which  to  guide  their  feet.  Col- 
lege rebellion,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  result 
of  temerity  and  hasty  unthoughted  action, 
much  oftener  than  from  the  workings  of  a 
bad  heart. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism  is  that  passion  which  prompts 
the  good  citizen  to  defend  his  country 
against  foreign  invasion,  to  protect  its 
rights  and  to  maintain  its  laws,  not  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  honor,  or  wealth  or 
present  popularity,  but  for  the  good,  the 
glory  of  his  country.  It  is  the  love  of 
one's  country  :  the  memories  of  childhood, 


the  ideal  associations  of  youth,  and  the 
natural  reflections  of  manhood  suggested 
by  surrounding  scenes  and  circumstances, 
the  principles  imbibed  through  the  inter- 
course of  fellow-citizens,  the  characters, 
institutions  of  one's  country — all  graven 
on  the  heart  It  is  t^hat  indescribable 
thing    which    causes  man's  bosom .  to 
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swell  with  pride  when  his  country's  name 
is  mentioned  with  reverence,  which  causes 
his  eye  to  sparkle  with  indignation  when 
any  foul  aspersion  is  cast  upon  the  men 
who,  by  their  wisdom,  in  council,  or  valor 
in  the  field,  have  made  themselves  great ; 
which  fills  his  soul  with  courage  and 
nerves  his  arm  with  strength  in  dark  and 
trying  times ;  which  makes  him  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  whenever  his  country 
may  demand  it.  This  is  patriotism,  and 
where  it  prevails,  no  Spartan  code  writ- 
ten on  parchment  is  necessary  to  force' 
men  to  offer  themselves  up,  on  their 
country's  altar,  as  sacrifices  to  the  god  of 
battles,  for  they  have  within  them,  in- 
scribed on  their  hearts  in  living  charac- 
ters, a  code  of  laws  to  which  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  were  strangers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
encomium  upon  the  chivalrous  exploits 
of  the  patriots  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
It  is  the  principle  which  inspires  men  to 
commit  deeds  of  noble  daring  that  is  to  be 
considered,  rather  than  the  deed?jthem- 
selves.  Or,  it  is  the  elements  whi  con- 
stitute this  principle.  In  other  words, 
what  is  it  that  so  closely  attaches  man  to 
that  particular  spot  of  earth  in  which  his 
lot  has  fallen  ?  It  is  not  the  place  itself, 
for  if  it  were,  all  men  would  be  equally 
attached  to  it.  Now,  for  the  same  reason, 
is  it  the  society,  manners  or  customs. 
The  attachment  does  not  lie  in  these :  it 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  man.  The  scenes  of 
his  early  recollection,  his  childish  sports, 
his  boyish  amusements,  the  pleasures 
and  disappointments  of  his  youthful  affec- 
tions, his  manly  labors,  in  fine,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  his  life, — all  these  are 
deeply  impressed  on  his  heart,  and  render 
sacred  in  his  eyes  every  spot  associated 
with  them. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  enter  more  parti- 
cularly upon  the  consideration  of  the  ties 
which  bind  men  to  their  country,  and 
which  I  denominate  the  elements  of  pa- 
triotism.    These  may  be  referred  to  four 


heads,  viz :  The  possession  of  an  estate, 
Local  attachment,  Love  of  the  characters 
and  Institutions  of  one's  country,  and 
Religion. 

"  Where  a  man's  treasure  is  there  will 
his  heart  be  also."  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  He  is  imbued  with  desires 
which  lead  him  on  in  the  pursuit  oi  cer- 
tain objects.  All  kinds  of  possessions  have 
certain  values  attached  to  them  according 
either  to  their  intrinsic  worth  to  man,  or 
their  ability  to  please  and  delight.  Apart 
from  this,  they  have  no  value  in  them- 
selves. Now,  when  a  man  has  acquired 
an  estate,  whether  large  or  small,  his  af- 
fection is  more  or  less  fixed  upon  it.  Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  is  valuable  to 
him.  It  furnishes  him  with  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  the  object  of  his 
care.  He  has  acquired  it  by  piecemeal. 
He  set  his  heart  upon  each  article  of  his 
accumulated  fortune  before  he  possessed 
it,  and  now  that  he  has  it  in  his  possession, 
his  desire  to  keep  it,  or  to  receive  its 
equivalent,  is  as  strong  as  that  which  urg- 
ed him  on  to  the  acquirement  of  it.  Thus 
he  is  attached  to  his  estate.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  estate,  however,  can  attach 
him  to  his  government  only  so  far  as  that 
government  protects  his  person  and  prop- 
erty, and  favours  his  endeavors  to  acquire 
more. 

Local  attachment  is  no  inconsiderable 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  his  na- 
tive country.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  receive  an  impression  of  the 
objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  As 
the  image  of  these  objects,  when  beheld 
by  the  physical  eye,  is  formed  on  the  re- 
tina so  their  every  feature  is  cast  on  the 
mental  eye.  The  whole  natural  scenery 
of  one's  country  is  pencilled,  as  it  were 
on  the  mind.  All  its  various  features  are 
there  indellibly  imprinted,  and  have  no 
small  share  in  determining  his  character. 
Men  who  live  in  a  gently  undulating 
country  are  generally  of  a,  medium  tem- 
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perament  of  mind  ;  they  are  livelj1",  active 
and  energetic,  but  partake  neither  of  the 
bold  and  adventurous  spirit,  nor  of  the 
dull  and  sluggish  disposition,  which  res- 
pectively characterize  the  inhabitants  of 
mountains  and  plains.  Thus  the  natural 
scenery  of  a  country  is  a  true  index  to 
the  character  of  the  people.  Their  feel- 
ings, sensibilities,  dispositions  of  mind, 
nay,  their  very  soul  is  moulded  to  the 
scenery  which  surrounds  them :  especial- 
ly that  in  the  midst  of  which  their  early 
days  were  passed.  True,  they  can  be- 
come assimilated  to  other  scenery,  and 
delighted  with  it,  still,  that  is  dearest  to 
their  heart,  on  which  their  young  eyes 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaze,  and 
through  which  their  young  feet  have 
wandered.  Now,  these  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  by  natural  scenery,  are  of 
themselves  a  strong  link  in  the  chain 
which  binds  the  heart  of  man  to  his  coun- 
try. But  when  we  consider  that  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  our  hearts  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  it,  the  many  circum- 
stances of  joy  and  grief,  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  amusement  and  sober  thought, 
with  which  our  path  through  life  has 
bqgn  beset,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
its  influence  over  our  minds.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  the  school-boy  days.  The 
young  mind  is  expanding,  and  is  very 
susceptible  of  impressions  from  the  beau- 
ty or  grandeur  of  nature.  It  delights  in 
something  novel  and  romantic.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  our  friends  and 
kindred,  the  remembrance  of  whom  elic- 
its thoughts  of  pleasure ;  our  enemies,  the 
recollection  of  whom  calls  forth  feelings 
of  pain  and  regret :  every  fact,  every 
event  in  the  history  of  our  lives — even 
the  idle  tale  that  is  told  to  amuse  only 
for  a  moment,  how  often,  when  it  has 
long  since  lost  its  power  of  charm,  does 
the  spot  where  it  was  first  told  us,  with 
every  feature  of  the  scenery,  occur  to  our 
minds  in  all  the  vividness  of  nature, 
though  we  be  far  away. 
V01-.  5,  No,  5.—C. 


But  to  take  another  view  of  this  part  o* 
our  subject.  It  is  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
It  holds  the  ashes  of  our  sire.  And — I 
know  not  why,  except  that  it  is  human 
nature — it  is  therefore  hallowed  ground. 
The  tales  of  our  ancestors,  like  the  old 
Scottish  songs,  have  an  enchanting  effect 
on  our  minds,  and  inspire  us  with  a  love 
for  their  names  and  their  country.  But, 
more  fully :  the  places  where  great  events 
have  been  effected,  and  mighty  deeds 
have  been  wrought,  when  these  are  visit- 
ed, a  glow  of  patriotic  ardor  comes  over 
the  soul,  and  the  bosom  throbs  with  pure 
emotion ;  the  dwelling  places  of  great  and 
good  men,  who  were  benefactors  of  their 
race  and  country,  excite  pure,  patriotic 
feelings.  Such  is  the  Old  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Such  are  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Guil- 
ford and  Yorktown.  And  go  to  Mount 
Vernon,  visit  the  home  and  the  grave  of 
Washington,  if  you  would  know  the  feel- 
ings which  these  arouse  in  the  breast  of 
every  patriotic  American,  they  must  be 
experienced,  they  cannot  be  described. 
With  regard  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  local  attachment  is  the  strong- 
est inducement  to  patriotism.  This  is  in- 
terwoven in  their  very  nature.  This  is  a 
bond  which  they  cannot  break.  But  to 
the  few,  who  can  comprehend  them,  the 
laws  and  institutions  and  characters  of  a 
nation,  form  the  strongest  element  of  pa- 
triotism. They  are  better  understood, 
and  duly  appreciated. 

Religion  is  another  powerful  element  of 
patriotism.  The  precepts  of  Christianity 
teach  men  to  submit  to  the  powers  that 
be.  But  especially,  where  the  government 
is  favorable  to  religious  liberty,  are  the 
influences  of  this  principle  powerful.  Rea- 
son and  human  nature  are  adapted  to  the 
religious  power,  which,  where  it  prevails, 
teaches  men  not  only  not  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  to  love- and  cherish 
their  conntry  and  its  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  H. 
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THE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  STYLE- 


So  intimately  connected  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  is  every  thing  that  proceeds 
from  him,  that  in  most  cases,  the  latter 
may  be  assumed  as  an  index  of  the  form- 
er. Whether  he  perform  an  act,  or  utter 
a  word,  he  thereby  displays  a  part  of 
what  he  is;  and  whether  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  we  form  some  estimate  of 
his  character  by  these  indices,  just  as  we 
estimate  the  character  of  any  substance 
by  its  sensible  properties.  By  character 
here  we  mean  those  qualities  of  every 
man,  either  given  by  nature  or  acquired 
by  education,  which  distinguish  him  from 
every  other  individual  of  his  own  species. 
His  character  is  therefore  always  present 
with  him,  and  shows  itself  by  his  words 
and  aetions,  that  is,  by  its  sensible  quali- 
ties. Such  being  the  nature  of  what  we 
call  a  man's  character,  his  style  of  writ- 
ing must  be  one  of  its  sensible  qualities 
or  indices,  for  when  a  man  writes,  both 
the  sentiment  and  the  language  are  his 
own,  and  will  consequently  bear  his  im- 
press and  be  an  index  of  the  source 
whence  it  proceeds,  just  as  a  piece  of 
architecture  bears  the  impress  of  the 
architect,  and  stands  forth  as  an  index  of 
his  merits  or  demerits.  This  portraiture 
of  character  displayed  in  a  man's  writing, 
bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  that 
index  of  character  which  is  observed  in 
his  features  and  general  appearance,  and 
equally  striking  and  worthy  of  confidence 
are  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from 
it. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  this  charac- 
teristic nature  of  style,  not  only  of  the 
proper  character  of  the  writer,  but  also 
of  his    circumstances  and  associations. 


Neither  is  our  information  from  this 
soui-ce  confined  to  individuals  alone  but  it 
extends  to  sections,  nations  and  even 
ages.  Thus  we  observe  the  heavily  drawn 
periods  of  the  frozen  North,  the  sprightly 
measures  of  the  balmy  South,  the  cool 
and  deliberate  reasoning  and  modest  pe- 
destrian style  of  the  temperate  regions, 
each  carrying  upon  its  face,  in  some  de-  * 
gree,  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
land  whence  it  sprung.  The  literature 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  nation  is  char- 
acterized by  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, foreign  to  that  of  a  people  opr 
pressed  and  consequently  benighted ;  it 
is  unmasked  by  the  hands  of  pedantry 
and  betrays  an  unmolested  freedom  of 
thought  and  actions  thus  of  itself  afford- 
ing a  key  to  the  character  of  the  country 
which  gave  to  it  its  existance. 

Of  the  state  of  society  at  any  particular 
era,  we  have  no  better  criterion,  by 
which  to  judge,  than  the  style  of  its  liter- 
ary productions.  Thus  in  a  time  of  un- 
broken prosperity  and  peace,  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  need  of  either  physical  or 
mental  energy,  when  all  are  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  and  that  alone,  we  find 
the  literature  to  be  of  a  light  and  fanciful 
style  ;  the  imagination  is  suffered  to  roam 
at  large,  and  sentimentalism  takes  the 
place  of  sound  reasoning.  The  pretended 
philosophers  turn  away  from  the  more 
substantial  enjoyment  afforded  to  the 
minds  of  the  true,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  the  real  world,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  fantastic  creations  of 
their  own  imaginations.  But  this  state 
of  things  portends  only  a  dark  and 
gloomy  future,  for  the  fountain  head  of 
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the  nation's  prosperity  has  been  poisoned 
and  ceases  to  send  forth  its  sweet  and  in- 
vigorating draughts,  luxgry  and  effemin- 
acy stalk  apace  throughout  the  land  and 
the  inevitable  consequence,  is  decline  and 
fall.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Soman 
empire  is  a  striking  and  familiar  example 
of  this  effect,  of  which  the  first  sad  token 
we  perceived  was  the  corruption  of  its 
literature.  On  the  other  hand  adversity 
clips  the  wings  of  the  imagination,  and 
gives  to  sound  reason  its  due  power,  and 
the  power  to  exert  it  in  its  proper  sphere 
for  the  question  then  is  "  Cut  bono" 
and  not  "  Qui  voluptati.'1''  The  imagin- 
ation then  though  an  airy  creature,  is 
curbed  and  trained  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  man,  and  is  suffered  to  soar  only 
like  that  of  Franklin  on  his  electric  kite, 
ready  at  any  time  to  fold  its  wings  and 
bring  down  to  earth  in  solid  reality,  the 
castles  which  it  has  been  building  in  the 
air. 


Famous  in  history  is  the  era  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  mother  of  chivalry  and  rom- 
ance. This  spirit  and  this  species  of  lit- 
erature, had  their  origin  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
the  latter  is  very  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  former.  The  excesses  to  which 
this  chivalric  spirit  was  carried  are  plain- 
ly portrayed  in  the  distorted  ideas  of  gal- 
lantry, personified  in  those  imaginative 
legends.  But  we  need  not  wander  so  far 
to  get  examples  of  this  property  in  style, 
for  we  have  them  around  us  every  day, 
as  numerous  as  the  faces,  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  We  read  the  characters  of 
our  associates,  in  their  words  and  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  in  their  deeds  and  faces. 
And  now  while  I  attempt  to  impress  this 
fact,  my  effort  itself  is  bearing  testimony 
to  my  character  and  the  reader  will  doubt- 
less pass  sentence  according  to  that  testi- 
mony. 
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To  the  American  people  whose  inesti- 
mabla  privilege  it  is,  to  live  under  a  Re- 
publican form  of  Government,  in  which  ev- 
ery freeman  has  an  interest,  it  ought  to  be 
a  great  question,  how  is  our  prosperity  to 
be  maintained  and  increased,  and  how  is 
the  Union  to  be  kept  unbroken,  We 
have  all  seen  enough  of  the  World's  histo- 
ry to  know  that  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  base  the  hope  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  great  objects,  is  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  our 
citizens.  Hence  the  great  question  among 
our  Statesmen  has  been  "how  can  educa- 
tion be  made  general  and  complete ,"  In 
this  progressive  age  of  "  Young  America- 
ism"  scarcely  one  student  in  a  thousand 
will  be  found,  willing  to  devote  eight  or 
ten  years  to  a  thorough  University  course. 


But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  then  since 
this  course  cannot  be  made  universal,  it 
has  always  been  an  object  to  ascertain  how 
the  best  mental  training  can  be  acquired  in 
a  given  time.  To  this  subject  we  would 
now  direct  your  attention — not  however  by 
investigating  the  entire  field  but  simply  by 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  train  of  thought 
which  the  reason  of  a  reflecting  reader  will 
suggest. 

On  taking  a  glance  at  the  broad  field  of 
seience,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  after  students  have  subdued 
those  branches  of  study  which  depend  up- 
on the  memory,  their  superiority  is  deter- 
mined by  the  skill  and  readiness  which 
they  manifest  in  the  art  of  ratiocination  ; 
that  is  the  further,  progress  of  the  student 
is  proportionate  to  his  powers  of  reasoning. 
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Thus  it  is  perceived  the  subject  resolves 
itself  to  a  question  as  to  the  best  method 
of  training  the  mind  logically.  We  are 
told  by  writers  upon  the  subject  that  "rea- 
soning is  divided  into  moral  and  demonstra- 
tives." The  conclusions  of  the  former  al- 
toays  admitting  doubt,  those  of  the  latter 
never.  We  also  learn  that  moral  reason- 
ing concerns  actions,  opinions,  and  events ; 
and  that  demonstrative  reasoning  concerns 
abstract  ideas  and  the  things  relating  to 
them-  From  these  two  starting  points  let 
us  launch  out  into  the  world,  and  see  if  we 
can  discover  which  train  of  argument  has 
contributed  most  to  cultivate  the  unenlight- 
ened genius  of  man,  and  to  his  well  being 
in  life.  There  is  no  necessity  of  being 
alarmed  at  the  extent  of  oui  voyage,  for 
this  is  a  plain  case. 

We  will  allow  to  moral  reasoning  all 
the  glory  of  laws,  just  and  unjust ;  all 
manners  and  customs ;  rights  of  man,  and 
in  short  all  that  it  has  ever  received  or  de- 
manded, and  yet  show  that  it  is  only  a  vast 
machine  that  would  never  have  left  the 
builder's  hands,  but  for  the  motive  power  of 
demonstration. 

First  let  us  consider  their  effects  upon 
society  as  a  mass.  Man  comes  into  the 
world  a  moral  reasoner.  From  the  very 
fact  of  his  existence  this  power  is  under 
constant  cultivation  even  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  No  one  will  deny  a  fact  so  evident 
as  is  this.  Under  such  circumstances  of 
belief,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  many 
ancient  governments  mHst  have  obtained 
their  civil  codes  from  a  depth  of  moral  re- 
search, seldom,  if  ever  surpassed.  In  their 
several  eras  they  arose,  flourished  and  de- 
cayed and  now  leave  a  name,  as  the  only 
monument  that  they  ever  existed.  Why 
was  this?  They  had  laws  as  we  have. 
Their  religion  was  as  much  an  object  of 
veneration  and  respect  as  is  ours.  They 
were  brave  powerful  and  generous ;  at  times 
wanting  in  nothing  that  a  moral  philoso- 
pher could  suggest — yet  they  fell.  They 
possessed  the  beautiful  and  vast  machine  of  i 


moral  structure,  but  the  motive  power  o' 
demonstration  was  lacking.  Or  if  the 
power  did  exist  it  was  not  applied.  Thus 
we  hear  one  of  their  greatest  philosophers 
saying  that  "  it  would  be  degrading  to  the 
sublime  deductions  of  Mathematics  to  re- 
duce them  to  actual  practice."  But  when 
the  various  ramifications  of  demonstrative 
reason  had  been  searched  out  and  their  re- 
sults laid  before  a  wondering  and  incred- 
ulous world,  how  rapid  the  transit  of  our 
race  from  darkrfess  to  light !  The  screen 
that  had  shut  out  the  glories  of  the  Uni- 
verse, was  rolled  away  as  a  scroll  and  ig- 
norance shrunk  from  the  dazzling  vision 
back  to  her  native  obscurity. 

Worlds  were  multiplied  upon  worlds, 
sums  upon  sums,  and  the  infinite  first  cause 
was  known  as  the  centre  of  the  Universe 
from  which  radiate,  truth,  light  and  knowl- 
edge !  Science  who  had  soared  aloft,  like 
the  lark  to  greet  the  morning  sun  fell  quiv- 
ering to  the  earth,  and  scattered  her  choic- 
est blessings  over  our  benighted  race. 

But  here  let  us  revert  to  the  words  of  a 
great  writer — "  the  things  relating  to 
them" — that  is  the  things  relating  to  the 
abstract  ideas  of  demonstrative  reasoning 
— and  elucidate  that  phrase  by  which  the 
author  sought  to  throw  a  pall  over  the 
bright  attainments  of  Mathematics,  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  demonstrative  rea- 
soning. Where  shall  I  begin  to  enumer- 
ate the  blessings  this  science  has  conferred 
on  man  1  Shall  I  say  it  has  chained  the 
lightnings  j  bound  wind  and  water,  and  all 
known  chemicals,  and  made  them  subser- 
viant  to  the  will  and  interest  of  man  ?  Has 
it  given  us  a  printing  press  to  scatter 
knowledge  broadcast  over  the  land  1  All, 
all,  and  more !  Still  more ;  for  like  the 
beauteous  subject  of  which  it  treats,  its  ef- 
fects are  infinite.  For  they  proceed  from 
a  combination  of  principles,  the  variety  of 
whose  permutations  we  cannot  estimate. 
The  science  of  Mathematics  came  forward 
to  our  young  Republie  in  the  most  trying 
hour,  and  bound  out  States  and  counties  in 
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bonds  of  common  interest,  by  a  series  of  in- 
ventions  and  practical  applications  that 
render  us  emphatically  a  nation  of  broth- 
ers. We  have  railroads,  shipping,  ca- 
nals, river  commerce,  and  many  other 
means  of  communication  that  force  our  in- 
terest to  coalesce  in  bonds  stronger  than  all 
the  codes  of  moral  law  from  Adam  down 
to  the  last  birth.  All  these  are  blessings 
consequent  upon  invention,  and  truly  he 
who  said  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," might  well  have  added  Mathe- 
matics is  the  father.  "We  have  seen  some 
of  the.  good  effects  of  demonstrative  reason- 
ing referred  to  individuals  as  being  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live;  let 
us  see  what  effect  its  operations  have  upon 
the  mind. 

From  what  the  reader  has  already  seen 
he  will  perceive  that  the  object  of  all  reas- 
oning is  to  deduce  correct  inferences  from 
given  premises,  to  reason  well  therefore 
one  should  reason  truly  and  accurately 
and  that  branch  of  reasoning  which  incul- 
cates such  principles  is  the  proper  school 
for  the  training  of  youth.  Such  is  Mathe- 
mati«s.  All  demonstrative  reasoning  takes 
as  premises  certain  self  evident  truths,  from 
which  other  truths  are  deduced  with  such 
accuracy  as  to  force  themselves  irresisti- 
bly upon  the  mind ;  and  this  is  the  great 
point  first  mentioned;  demonstration  never  | 


admits  of  doubt.  It  is  its  first  principle* 
So  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  Mathematical  truth  has  spread  its 
foundation  over  the  whole  earth,  pierced 
space  with  its  unmeasured  spire  and  stands 
the  proud  monument  of  everlasting  truth! 
The  student  who  pursues  a  mathematical 
course,  from  the  simplicity  of  addition  to 
the  mazy  windings  of  integration  knows 
that  he  has  taken  truth  for  his  guids,  and 
that  in  his  fondness  for  demonstration  he 
is  animated  by  a  love  of  truth.  He  can 
see  the  insufficiency  of  moral  reasoning  to 
satisfy  the  immortal  soul  and  know  that 
the  mental  philosophers  who  slight  dem- 
onstrative reasoning,  neglects  the  truth. 

The  principles  of  Mathematics  are  no 
embodiment  of  perplexities,  neither  are 
they  an  enternal  drag  upon  the  memory-; 
but  they  are  the  links  in  a  chain  of  argu- 
ment which  is  conclusive,  and,  again  we 
say  it,  the  only  school  for  truth.  Trivial 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  but  they  have  eiiher  died  a 
natural  death  or  have  been  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  acute  reasoners  in  every  branch 
of  learning.  All  the  master  minds  of  the 
world  acknowledge  the  importance,  yea 
necessity  of  the  sudy  of  Mathematics  to  the 
correct  training  of  the  mind.  And  the 
training  of  the  mind  is  the  great  object  of 
an  education . 
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Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  ail  the  honor  lies. 

The  truth  of  this  noble  sentiment,  ut- 
tered by  the  great  English  poet,  in  his 
essay  on  man,  must  be,  and  is  evident  to 
every  one.  He,  in  these  two  expressive 
lines,  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that  man  is 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  ;  that  upon 
himself  alone  depends  all  the  honor  or  dis- 
grace that  attaches  to  him  while  living,  or 
that  is  remembered  of  him  by  posterity 
when  dead. 

Though  born  of  high  and  noble  paren- 
tage, and  surrounded  by  all  the  wealth, 
luxury  and  power  that  this  world  can  be 
stow,  he  may,  unless  actuated  by  noble 
motives  to  the  performance  of  actions 
worthy  of  his  nature,  sink  into  the  low- 
est degradation  and  disgrace.  "While  on 
the  other  hand,  he,  to  whom  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth,  and  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious ancestors  are  denied,  may 
though  he  claim  as  his  birthplace  the 
humblest  cottage  in  the  land,  by  his  per- 
severance, industry  and  unbending  integ- 
rity mount  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  and  honor.  He  may  by  his 
wisdom  and  honesty  sway  the  councils  of 
the  mighty  kings  and  potentates  of  the 
earth,  and  rule  the  destinies  of  millions 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  latter  adds 
dignity  and  honor  to  his  family  and  home, 
the  former  detracts  from  that  gained  by 
his  fathers,  and  sinks  into  insignificance 
and  contempt.  To  show  the  great  truth 
involved  in  this  quotation,  and  the  many 
instances  in  which  it  has  been,  and  is  con- 
tinually exemplified  insevery  day  life,  it  is 
needless  to  ransack  the  shelves  of  exten- 
sive libraries,  or  to  recur  to  the  history  of 
ancient  times.  We  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  father  of  Socrates  the  great  Athenian 
philosopher  and  moralist,  who  attained  to 


the  very  acme  of  human  greatness,  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  was  a  statuary. 
Neither  need  we  mention  the  birthplace 
and  parentage  of  the  numerous  statesmen, 
scholars  and  military  chieftains,  whose 
deeds  have  adorned  the  pages  of  modern 
European  history,  and  whose  writings  are 
read  and  admired  in  every  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  If  we  look  for  examples  of 
distinction  acquired  by  coolness  and  brave- 
ry in  the  hour  of  battle,  we  have  but  to 
refer  to  the  brave  marshals  of  Napoleon. 
He,  unlike  most  of  the  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope, conferred  his  offices  of  importance 
and  honor  not  upon  the  sons  of  the  noble 
and  rich  exclusively,  but  upon  the  deser- 
ving and  the  brave,  of  what  condition  so- 
ever he  might  be  ;  and  by  this  means  it 
was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  march  his  ar- 
mies victoriously  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  cause  the  monarchs 
of  other  nations  to  tremble  for  their 
crowns.  If  we  wish  for  examples  of  it, 
won  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  field 
is  ample.  Cast  your  eyes  where  you  will, 
examine  ancient  or  modern  history,  and 
you  will  find  it  replete  with  instances  of 
the  poor  but  worthy  young  man  having 
attained  to  the  highest  preferment  in  eve- 
ry profession  of  life.  England  is  by  no 
means  indebted  to  her  nobiltty  alone  for 
the  bright  luminaries  she  has  given  to 
the  world.  Some  of  her  great,  if  not  the 
greatest  of  her  statesmen  and  jurists  claim 
no  place  in  her  book  of  heraldry.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  ancestry  of  the  mighty 
genius  of  "Stratford upon  Avon?"  From 
the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  whose 
familv  could  not  be  traced  into  gentility, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  point  of  human 
fame,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  centuries,  when  the  names  of  kings 
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and  princes  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  is 
as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  as  though  it 
were  but  yesterday  that  he  left  us.  The 
inimitable  writings  of  this  great  man  are 
now  read  not  only  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known,  but  in  the  tongue  of 
every  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  and 
cease  not  to  give  pleasure  and  delight  to 
millions  inhabiting  a  continent,  in  his  day 
an  howling  wilderness.  It  is  useless  to 
refer  to  Goldsmith  and  the  many  other  cel- 
ebrated authors  of  England.  They  are  read 
and  their  merits  appreciated  by  all.  But 
our  own  country  presents  examples 
enough  of  the  rapid  march  to  distinction 
and  honor  of  the  poor  but  talented  and 
ingenuous  boy.  Under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions  the  door  to 
honor  and  preferment  is  always  open  to 
the  worthy  and  deserving.  We  ask  not 
of  the  candidate  for  office,  to  be  shown  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  sculptured  in  brass, 
as  a  criterion  of  his  capacity.  We  ask  not 
that  a  numerous  retinue,  as  a  sign  of  his 
nobleness  and  wealth,  shall  attend  on  his 
footsteps.  But,  rather,  we  look  to  the 
man.  We  observe  him  both  in  word  and 
deed,  and  judge  from  them  alone  of  his 
ability.  Let  those  who  affect  to  look  with 
contempt  on  account  of  his  birth,  upon  a 
youth  striving  after  knowledge,  and  who 
had  rather  discourage  than  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  his  honest  endeavors,  reflect  upon 
the  early  youth  of  the  greatest,  wisest  and 
best  men  that  this  country  has  produced. 
By  whom  was  the  grand  idea  of  Indepen- 
dence conceived  ?  Who  was  it  that  pro- 
claimed in  clarion  notes  that  American 
citizens  justly  claimed  all  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen  ?  Was  it  the  sons  of  the 
proud  and  wealthy  that  swayed  the  coun- 
cils of  our  land  ?  Was  it  by  their  wisdom 
and  integrity  alone,  that  the  destinies  of 
America  were  governed,  and  that  she  took 
a  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth? 
No,  the  honest  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  all  lent  their  helping  hand  and 
rose  by  their  wisdom  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions of  honor  and  fame. 


Washington,  Henry  and  Jefferson  could 
all  boast  of  honest,  but  not  of  illustrious 
ancestors.  The  eminence  they  attained 
to,  was  owing  to  their  endeavors  alone. 
How  deeply  are  we  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  theme,  When  we  consider  the 
character  of  the  great  "  father  of  his 
country !"  From  the  son  of  a  plain  far- 
mer, with  no  collegiate  education,  we  see 
him  advanced  in  a  few  years  to  posts  of 
honor  and  importance.  When  a  mere 
youth  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  native  State,  and  make  rapid  strides 
to  that  position,  which  was  shortly  to  be 
granted  him  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
mankind ;  the  greatest  man  not  only  of 
the  age,  but  that  the  world  had  ever  seen- 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  The 
history  of  our  revolution  is  full  of  them, 
to  which  we  point  with  pride.  But  before 
we  conclude,  let  us  glance  at  the  men  of  a 
more  recent  date.  Let  us  inquire,  whence 
did  the  mighty  statesman  of  the  West 
obtain  the  great  distinction  to  which  he 
arose.  Can  any  one  say  that  it  was  the 
effect  of  noble  birth,  of  vast  riches,  or  any 
other  of  the  vanities  of  this  world  ?  No, 
his  greatness  was  innate,  it  wras  the  gift  of 
nature.  Commencing  his  career  as  a 
plough-boy,  his  vast  genius  aspired  to 
greater  and  more  noble  ends.  And  step 
by  step,  he  placed  himself  upon  an  emi- 
nence as  it  were,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  actions  of  the  weaker  mortals  below. 
His  was  the  part  to  originate  and  com- 
mand, their's  to  obey  and  perform.  The 
impressions  made  by  the  genius  of  this 
great  man  upon  our  government,  will  re- 
main as  long  as  it  shall  stand,. and  the 
strains  of  his  eloquence  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  teachings  shall  continue  to  be  ad- 
mired throughout  succeeding  generations. 

With  such  numerous  examples  before 
him,  let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  his  po- 
sition in  life,  for  though  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  if  honest,  industrious  and  persever- 
ing, he  must  and  will  eventually  rise  to 
distinction  and  honor.     With  the  motto, 
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Juisque  faber  suae  fortunse  ever  before  you, 
your  course  must  always  be  onwards  and 
upwards. 

Hakpek's  Magazine  for  May  came  to 
us  by  the  middle  of  April.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  haste  of  the  publishers, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  inferior  in  interest, 
as  in  our  opinion  to  warrant  particular 
commendation.  The  healthiness  and 
soundness  of  sentiment,  valuable  reflec- 
tion and  good  advice,  with  a  goodly  inter- 
mixture of  just  and  well  merited  satire  ; 
the  keen  rebuke,  so  much  called  for  by 
the  fanaticism  and  false  issues  of  the  day  ; 
the  vindication  of  the  pulpit,  the  capital 
agency  in  man's  progress,  from  its  dese- 
cration to  party  purposes,  so  frequent  in 
some  portions  of  our  country;  in  one 
word,  the  thorough  conservatism  display- 
ed in  the  Editor's  Table,  Easy  Chair,  and 
Drawer,  render  them  in  our  estimation 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  portion  of  the  Magazine.  The  ar- 
ticle on  the  American  Pulpit,  and  the  rid- 
icule of  the  snobism  so  apparent,  in  the 
descriptions  at  least,  of  the  Washington 
Parisian  Ball,  and  the  castigation  admin- 
istered to  those  who  sail  our  packets 
through  the  fogs  and  over  the  icebergs  of 
the  atlantic,  are  very  bold  and  refreshing 
in  their  tone,  and  calculated  to  have  good 
effect  if  properly  appreciated. 

An  incalculable  amount  of  good  may  be 
done  by  the  conductors  of  a  magazine  which 
counts  its  readers  by  millions,  if  they 
would  always  thus  enrich  their  pages, 
and  aim  at  the  inculcation  of  sound  morals, 
as  well  as  speak  the  truth  fearlessly  con- 
cerning the  vices  and  inconsistencies  so 
rife  in  our  midst,  in  high  no  less  than  in 
low  places. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  th©  University  of  North 
Carolina,  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 
Like  everything  else  that  proceeded  from 


his  pen,  or  that  of  his  illustrious  father,  it 
needs  no  comment  from  any  one. 

Washington,  May  23,  1846. 

Sib  : — I  tender  you  my  warmest,  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  for  your  favor  of 
the  12th  instant,  with  its  enclosures — the 
first  Report  of  the  Society,  4th  of  June 
1845,  and  the  Circular  Letter  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845. 

I  accept,  with  equally  grateful  senti- 
ments the  offer  of  a  copy  of  my  father's 
manuscript,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
delegates  from  North  Carolina  in  Conti- 
nental Congress,  by  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  If  transmitted  by  mail  it 
will  reach  me  at  this  place.  .  The  letter  to 
Mr.  Wythe,  was  published  I  believe,  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  soon  after  it  was  writ- 
ten. The  original  paper,  now  in  your  pos- 
session, is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  only  copy 
extant,  of  the  communication  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  North  Carolina. 

To  the  natural  feelings  of  filial  rever- 
ence and  affection,  nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  than  your  suggestion,  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
first  republican  constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  under  which  the  people  of  that 
State  lived  and  prospered  three-score  years 
without  a  change,  may  be  traced  in  part, 
to  certain  principles  contained  in  this  com- 
munication. The  early  part  taken  by  my 
father,  from  the  time  of  the  Stamp-Act, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Government  beyond  the  sea,  had 
led  him  far  in  advance  of  most  of  his 
countrymen,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  step- 
mother was  not  only  inevitable  but  indis- 
pensable; that  it  could  be  effectually 
achieved  only  by  their  union ;  and  that  on 
casting  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  the  first  and  most  urgent  want  of 
the  self-emancipated  colonies,  would  be  a 
confederation  of  separate  States  for  polit- 
ical and  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  constitutions  of  gov- 
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emment  formed  by  the  people  of  such 
separate  States  for  themselves. 

On  the  6th  day  of  May,  1776,  he  moved 
in  committee  of  the  whole  Congress,  a 
resolution  recommending  to  respective  as- 
semblies and  conventions  of  the  united 
colonies,  whei'e  no  government  sufficient 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  before 
been  established,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  should,  in  the  opinions  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents, in  particular,  and  America  in 
general.  This  resolution  was  on  the  10th 
of  May  adopted  by  Congress,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  preamble  to  it.  That  committee  report- 
ed on  the  13th,  and  on  the  15th  of  May 
the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  and  ordered  to  be  pub. 
lished.  These  transactions  preceded  by 
about  one  month  the  "  certain  resolutions 
respecting  independence,  moved  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1776,  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  and  seconded  by  my  father,  which 
resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  4th  of  July. 

That  instrument  has  seldom  been  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  a  man- 
ifesto in  justification  of  the  colonies  for 
their  severance  from  the  government  of 
their  country,  and  their  assumption  of 
the  rights,  obligations  and  attributes  of 
an  independent  nation.  Such  was  its  pri- 
mary and  avowed  purpose.  But  the  causes 
of  the  separation  were  the  violation  by 
the  Sovereign,  supported  by  the  organized 
force  of  the  nation,  of  the  natural  rights 
and  constitutional  liberties  of  another  por" 
tion  of  the  same  people.  The  issue  be- 
tween the  parties  was  one  simple  abstract 
principle  of  conflict  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  Declaration  therefore  com- 
mences by  a  statement  of  elementary 
principles  held  by  the  representatives  o^ 
the  colonies  as  self-evident  truths.  It 
enumerates  the  violation  of  those  princi- 
ples by  George  the  Third,  supported  by 


the  Parliament  and  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  proclaims,  with  an  appeal  to  God, 
the  i*esulting  duty  and  necessity  of  the 
separation  forever  of  the  colonies  from 
the  British  nation,  and  their  own  separate 
existence  as  a  confederated,  independent 
nation. 

The  declaration  recognizes  the  duty,  as 
well  as  the  right,  of  a  nation's  abrogating 
its  established  form  of  government  to  in- 
stitute another  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property.  But  the 
Revolution  of  American  Independence 
was  not  merely  the  breaking  up  of  one 
nation  into  two,  but  a  metamorphosis  from 
a  cluster  of  subordinate  appendages  to  a 
monarchy,  into  a  chaplet  of  independent 
confederated  republics.  The  resolutions 
and  preamble  of  the  15th  of  May,  were 
the  signal  bell  for  the  re- edification  of  the 
social  fabric,  which  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  to  crumble  into  ruin. 
The  task  of  rebuilding  was  by  common 
and  unanimous  consent  assigned  to  the 
separate  States,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
interesting  study  to  the  cultivated  minds 
of  the  present,  or  it  may  better  become 
me  to  say  the  future  generation,  than  the 
progressive  labors  of  our  fathers  in  organ- 
izing upon  the  principles  proclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  our  National  and  State 
Governments.  To  the  promotion  of  this 
study,  the  institution  of  a  Historical  So- 
ciety in  every  State  of  the  Union,  cannot 
but  usefully  contribute,  and  I  shall  esteem 
it  among  the  most  precious  honors  of  my 
life  to  be  numbered  among  the  honorary 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 
Sir,  your  very  humble 

and  obed't  serv't, 
John  Q.  Adams. 

Our  Classmates  : — As  the  time  for  your 
departure  has  now  arriyed,  we  would  say 
to  those  of  you  who  intend  taking  the 
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Magazine  after  graduating,  (and  we  hope 
those  are  not  a  few,)  that  you  would  oblige 
both  our  successors  and  ourselves,  if  you 
will  give  them  your  directions.  And  of 
those  who  will  discontinue,  we  would  re- 
quest that  they  notify  the  editors  of  the 
same.  But  one  request  we  have  to  make 
of  all, — and  that  is,  pay  up  your  sub- 
scription before  leaving,  or  in  other  words, 
".render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's."  There  seems  to  be  a  notion 
prevailing  to  some  extent  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Magazine,  that,  unlike  other 
periodicals,  it  can  sustain  itself  without 
money.  Now  we  can  inform  our  readers 
that  this  notion  is  altogether  erroneous, 
and  we  earnestly  entreat  of  them  to  pay 
up  their  subscriptions  to  any  of  us. 

Senior-Speaking:— This  annual  festi- 
val of  the  Senior  Class  commenced  on 
Monday  the  28th  of  April.  Being  of  the 
number  that  displayed  their  oratory  on 
the  occasion  modesty  forbids  us,  to  say 
anything  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  the  ex- 
hibition. But  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
it  compared  favorably  with  any  former 
Senior-Speaking,  and  in  fact  our  Presi- 
dent who  is  not  over-fond  of  compliment- 
ing, expressed  himself  truly  gratified  both 
with  the  subject  matter,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  speeches.  -  We  had  some  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  "funny"  to  the  profound 
and  metaphysical. 

We  think  we  are  correct  in  asserting 
that  we  have  never  witnessed  a  larger 
collection  of  ladies,  certainly  not  a  pret- 
tier, on  any  similar  occasion.  And  per- 
haps this  is  one  reason  that  the  young 
men  acquitted  themselves  so  handsomely 

The  thanks  of  the  class  are  due  to  the 
Marshal  and  his  assistants,  for  the  gentle- 
manly and  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  themselves  throughout 
the  entire  week.  If  they  are  as  attentive 
and  decorous  at  commencement,  which 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  they  will  not 
fail  to  meet  with  the  general  thanks  and 


approbation  of  all.  We  insert  the  speeches 
as  they  were  delivered  with  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  orators. 

SENIOR-SPEAKING,  1856. 

Monday,  April  23. 

1.  Fanaticism — Henry  R.  Bryan,  Raleigh. 

2.  England's  Last  Revolution — Neil  S. 
Yarborough,  Alabama. 

3.  The  Repudiated  Bonds  of  Mississippi— 
John  T.  Gilmore,  Mississippi. 

4.  Metaphysics :  A  Mean  of  Internal 
Culture — John  B.  Erwin,  S.  Carolina. 

5.  "Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  strike 
hands,  or  of  them  that  are  Sureties  for 
Debts" — James.  Bunce,  Va. 

II.    PART. 

1.  "Don't  turn  Politician1'1 — David  S. 
Patrick,  Rockingham  County. 

2.  The  Monuments  of  the  Dead — William 
A.  Owens,  Charlotte. 

3.  Napoleon  Bonaparte — Thos  W.  Jones, 
Tennessee. 

4.  Chemistry — S.  P.  Green,  Warrenton. 

Tuesday,  April  29. 

1.  Intolerant  Tolerance — John  R.  Bur- 
ney,  Warren. 

2.  Cuba — Lewis  T.  Thompson,  Missis- 
sippi. 

3.  Science  and  the  Bible — Stuart  White, 
Raleigh. 

4.  Pre-Adamite  Earth — John  S.  Hines, 
Raleigh. 

II.    PART. 

1.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Race — A.  Haywood 
Merritt,  Chatham. 

2.  Mind  ;  Man's  Noblest  Nature  demands 
his  greatest  care — Thomas  S.  Crump, 
Stanly. 

3.  The  grandest  throne  of  power  is  Water- 
Calvin  Jones,  Arkansas. 

4.  Eclecticism :  the  March  and  Triumph 
of  Mind — Samuel  P.  Smith,  Mecklen- 
burg. 

5.  The  Twenty -Ninth  Day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Fifty-Six — James  H. 
Williams,  Warren. 
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Wednesday,  April  30. 

1.  Change — Thomas  "Windham,  Ala. 

2.  Why  should  I  Speak  ?  Why  should 
any  one  Speak? — Wm.  H.  Bunvell, 
Warren. 

3.  English  Writers  on  American  Institu- 
tions— Angus  Munn,  Bladen. 

4.  Rev.  Dr.  Judson — Thomas  C.  Clark, 
Alabama. 

II.  PART. 

1.  The  Twelve  Tables  and  the  Decalogue— 
William  Bingham,  Ornnge. 

2.  The  Claims  of  the  Fine  Arts — Joseph 
W.  Stevenson,  New-Berne. 

3.  Industry  ;  its  effects  upon  Individuals 
and  Nations,  Colemon  Sessions,  New 
Orleans. 

4.  The  Fate  of  Nations— Samuel  P.  Cald- 
well, Charlotte. 

5.  The  People  and  their  University — 
Joseph  B.  Killebrew,  Tennessee. 

Thursday,  May  1. 

1.  Inference  of  History  on  National 
Character — Dugald  P.  McNair,  Robe- 
son. 

2.  The  civilized  Man,  not  aselfsh  Icing — 
George  T.  Morgan,  Gates. 

3.  Then,  Now,  What  Next  ?— Thomas  R. 
Long,  Yancyvillc. 

4.  My  Alma  Mater — William  J.  Saun- 
t    ders,  Raleigh. 

II.  PART. 

1.  The  corrupting  influences  of  Political 
Controversy — Clement  Dowd,  Moore. 

2.  Algernon  Sidney — James  E.  Sumner, 
Oxford. 

3.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey — E.  Graham  Mor- 
row, Chapel  Hill. 

4.  Elocution — William  F.  Alderman;  New 
Hanover. 

5.  The  Goal  of-  Rope — Alexander  M. 
Hogan,  Chapel  Hill. 

Friday,  May  2. 

1.  Crowns  are  not  worn  by  Sluggards — 
M.  S.  Robins,  Randolph. 

2.  The  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the 


British;  one  of  its  incidents  not  gen- 
erally lenown — Gilbert  M.  Robinson, 
Alabama. 

3.  International  Law— 'J.  Cooper  Wad- 
dill,  Alabama. 

4.  The   Impress  of  Mind — Thomas  B. 
Slade,  Georgia. 

II.  PART. 

1.  The  Amexican  Engineer — Adolphus 
A.  Lawrence,  Iredell. 

2.  The  poets  and  poetry  of  the  Bible — 
James  L.  Averitt,  Florida. 

3.  lam  an  American — Daniel  W.  John- 
son, Richmond. 

4.  Tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  ex- 
tremes— Robert  G.  Barrett,  Carthage. 

5.  "  Aquila  museas  non  capii" — William 
G.  Drake,  Alabama. 

The  following  expressive  lines  we  clip 
from  an  old  periodical.  We  insert  them 
in  this  number  for  the  benefit  of  our 
younger  friends,  who  may  possibly  find 
them  of  some  advantage,  during  the  com- 
mencement week ;  surrounded  as  they 
will  be  by  the  beautiful  and  fair,  who 
never  fail,  by  their  bewitching  looks,  to 
captivate  the  hearts  of  their  beholders 
unless  they  are  prepared  before-hand  to 
withstand  the  shafts  of  Cupid.  Now  for 
the  verses — 

Have  a  care  !  have  a  care ! 

See  you  not  those  sparkling  eyes? 
Never  yet  a  brighter  pair 

Linger'd  long  beneath  the  skies  ; 
Joy  and  mirth  are  seated  there, 

Cupid's  darts  are  in  each  glance  — 
Have  a  care  !  have  a  care  ! 

Eivery  soul  their  looks  entrance. 

Yet  'tis  sweet— yet  'tis  sweet, 

To  be  held  in  thraldom  by  them— 
And  oh,  cold  the  heart  they  greet, 

If  it  e'er  hath  power  to  fly  them ! 
Soul  and  sense  and  mind  are  lost 

While  their  glance  is  o'er  you, 
And  your  heart  in  tumults  toss'd 

Long  as  they're  before  you  ! 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  students 
generally  to   the  resolutions  in   another 
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column,  of  the  Merchants  of  the  village. 
From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tick 
system,  which  has  flourished  so  long  on 
C.  Hill,  is  to  be  abolished  after  the  15th 
of  June  next. 

Decidedly  Cool.— The  following  reply- 
to  a  dun  was  handed  us  the  other  day  by  a 
friend,  which  we  insert  for  the  amusement 
of  our  readers.  We  think  it  surpasses 
anything  01'  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

V.  F.,  Nov.  15,  '49. 

F.  T.  H,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir:  I  received 
your  polite  note  of  the  fifth  instant  this 
day.  It  was  directed  to  the  post-office  at 
Freetown.  The  mail  comes  from  your  vill- 
age to  Topkinsville  every  day  by  the  stage, 
which  runs  from  your  place  to  Owego, 
leaving  your  village  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  From  Topkinsville  there  is  a 
mail  every  other  day  to  Freetown  also  to 
Valley  Forks.  From  thence  there  is  a 
cross-mail  around  the  hills  through  the 
lower  towns  in  this  country  to  our  place 
once  a  week,  but  the  post-masters  on  that 
route  can't  read  very  well,  and  sometimes 
keep  a  letter  over  one  mail  to  spell  out 
the  direction.  By  directing  your  letters 
to  this  office,  where  I  get  my  papers,  I 
should  get  them  generally  in  about  three 
days  after  you  mail  them,  and  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  sooner  than  if  directed 
to  Freetown  ;  which  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  of  considerable  consequence.  I  hope, 
my  dear  sir,  you  will  not  suffer  any  in- 
convenience from  it  this  time  ;  but  I 
thought  it  best,  as  you  seemed  a  little  ig- 
norant of  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  to  give  you  this  information 
that  you  might  in  the  future  know  how 
to  direct  to,  dear  sir. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

JOHN  CALKINS. 

P.  S.  As  to  that  note;  you  say  "it  has 
run  a  long  time,"  I  can  only  say  as  the 
boy  said  of  the  molasses  ''Let  her  run  /' 

Local  Items. — We  have  become  to  be 
such  an  orderly  and  quiet  people  about 


Chapel  Hill  that  it  is  difficult  to  scrape  up 
any  local  matter  of  interest  to  record.— 
The  big  wheel  of  College  rolls  smoothly 
and  regularly  onward — occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  chip  is  thrown  on  the  track  by 
some  member  of  the  illustrious  "  Pente," 
and  in  consequence  thereof  a  half  dozen, 
more  or  less,  Sophs  and  Fresh  are  whirl- 
ed off  at  a  tangent  whose  normal  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  revolution  is  equal 
to  two  weeks',  absence. 

The  Reading-Room,  we  ought  to  say, 
is  literally  defunct;  but  the  fault,  be  it 
understood,  is  not  ours.  We  continued 
to  carry  the  papers  there  until  we  found 
it  to  be  of  no  use.  Thoughtless,  brainless 
block-heads  got  into  the  habit  of  taking 
them  out  as  fast  as  we  could  put  them  in, 
and  before  any  body  could  get  a  chance 
to  read  them.  So  We  were  compelled,  in 
self-defense,  to  keep  them  where  we  can 
have  free  access  to  them. 

The  exchanges  are  the  peculiar  propei'ty 
of  the  editors,  but  it  was  thought  best,  in 
order  to  have  a  convenient  place  to  keep 
them  and  to  give  all  an  opportunity  of 
reading  them,  to  take  up  a  subscription 
among  the  students  for  such  papers  as 
c6uld  not  be  exchanged  for,  and  by  com- 
bining them  all  establish  a  Reading-Room. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  most 
excellent  variety  of  reading  matter  was 
thus  spread  out  for  all  such  as  might  see 
fit  to  go  and  partake.  This  was  found  to 
be  quite  a ,  convenience  to  the  reading 
portion  of  college  and  they  were  not  un- 
willing to  contribute  to  its  support ;  but 
those  who  were  never  known  to  read  any 
thing  except  when  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  who  certainly  never  condescended  to 
contribute  a  quarter,  are  the  very  "gents'' 
who  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  go  into 
the  Reading- Room,  tear  up  and  take  out 
the  papers,  and  thus  rob  honest  men  of 
their  just  rights  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
convenience. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  up  a  Read- 
ing-Room are  too  evident  to  be  urged, 
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and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  two  Literary  Societies  take  the  mat- 
ter -  in  hand  nest  session ;  and,  by  the 
enactment  of  laws,  compel  men  to  do  that 
which  a  decent  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  common  sense  and  their  own  in- 
terest would  dictate. 

Gov.  Sjvain  left  the  Hill  on  Monday  af- 
ter Senior  Speaking,  on  a  visit  to  Wil- 
mington. While  there  he  delivered  two 
lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  North 
Carolina,  which  are  very  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  newspapers  of  that  town.  The 
Governor  returns  after  an  absence  of  ten 
days  in  improved  health  and  fine  spirits. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington, 
for  which,  we  believe,  they  are  proverbi- 
al throughout  the  State. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that 
some  days  ago  we  were  invited  by  our 
successors  to  attend  at  Garner's  Eating 
Saloon  at  half  past  two.  We  went  down 
accordingly  and  then  and  there  they  sat 
us  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast  of  many 
good  things— to  attempt  to  enumerate 
would  be  vain.  We  will  state  for  the 
comfort  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
disposed  to  "  knit  the  brows,"  that  we 
had  nothing  stronger,  in  the  way  of  bev- 
erage, than  ice-lemonade :  but  we  had 

"  Without  the  aid  of  the  friendly  bowl 

A  ieast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul." 

The  new  corps  were  made  acquainted  with 
something  they  had  never  before  seen— 
editorial  pap.  They  sipped  rather  mod- 
estly at  first,  but  ere  the  5  o'clock  bell 
rang,  they  began  to  quaff  it  with  a  good 
deal  of  gusto.  We  then  adjourned  to 
our  sanctum,  that  place  which  none  are 
permitted  to  see,  save  those  who  are 
deemed  worthy  to  enter  therein.  After 
showing  them  "  The  Balaam,"  and  some 
other  curious  things  they  had  read  of,  not 
seen,  we  threw  our  old  rooes  around 
them,  which  hung  loosely  about  them,  it 
is  true,  but  all  things  considered,  seemed 


to  become   them  "  decently  well."     Suc- 
cess to  you,  gentlemen. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  Commence- 
ment with  bright  anticipations.  If  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Everett  (see  his  letter  in  another 
column)  could  have  made  it  convenient  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion  and  repeat 
his  famous  eulogy  on  the  character  of 
Washington  thousands  would  doubtless 
have  thronged  to  hear  him.  Ample 
preparations  are  making  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  visitors,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  goodly 
number  present. 

The  Campus  is  now  beautiful— lovely 
indeed  to  look  upon.  Attired  in  the  gor- 
geous decorations  of  summer  it  is  doubt- 
less a  good  pocket  edition  to  Eden  itself. 
We  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  to 
be  the  very  prettiest  college  campus  in 
the  Union.  How  lothe  we  .are  to  leave 
it!  Never  perhaps  will  we  "look  upon 
its  like  again."  Our  stay  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  pleasant  ineffably.  The  College 
sojourn  is  the  Oasis  of  life.  Yet  we 
are  restless  all  the  while — eager  to  min- 
gle in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  busy 
world.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  rend 
the  veil  of  futurity,  but  like  valiant  sol- 
diers must  have  "  a  heart  for  every  fate." 
The  last  sands  of  college  life  are  fast 
dripping  away— we  go.  Adieu  for  a  sea- 
son-—we  may  return  anon. 

MERCHANTS'  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchants  of  Chapel 
Hill,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1856,  Andrew 
Mickle  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  George 
M.  Long  appointed  secretary. 

The  Chairman  having  explained  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  consideration 
of  the  means  proper  for  regulating  trade 
with  the  Students  of  the  University,  and 
a  free  interchange  of  opinion  thereupon 
having  taken  place,  William  J,  Hogan, 
Richard  B.  Saunders  and  Calvin  Scott 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
resolutions  in  expression  of  the  views  of 
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the  Merchants  of  Chapel  Hill  upon  this 
matter.  Upon  motion,  Andrew  Mickle 
was  added  to  the  committee. 

After  consultation,  William  J.  Hogan, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  the 
following  report : 

"Whereas,  the  Merchants  of  Chapel 
Hill,  after  exerting  themselves  faithfully 
to  pursue  the  regulations  of  the  Statute 
upon  the  University,  find  that  they  have 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  said  Institution,  and  to  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  students  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  the  15th 
day  of  June  next,  no  student  of  the  Un- 
iversity (not  of  age)  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
way  to  make  an  account  with  any  mer- 
chant of  the  village,  except  such  mer- 
chant shall  have  received  from  the  parent, 
or  guardian  of  the  student  applying  for 
credit,  permission  in  writing  to  give  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  the  merchants  of  Chapel 
Hill  will  enter  into  a  mutual  obligation, 
binding  themselves  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  preceding  resolution  for  eighteen 
months  after  the  15th  of  June  next. 

Resolved,  That  this  action  shall  be  bind- 
ing only  in  case  it  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the 
University. 

The  resolutions  were  thereupon  adopt- 
ed by  the  following  affirmative  vote,  it  be- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  merchants  of 
Chapel  Hill,  viz :  Richard  B.  Saunders ; 
J.  R.  Hutchins  &  Co.;  C.Scott  &  Co.;  J. 
T.  Hogan  &  Co.;  Long  &  McCauley ;  Wal- 
ter A.  Thompson;  F.  A.  Davies;  H.  L. 
Owen  ;  John  W.  Can*.  The  same  persons 
also  signed  the   bond. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  these  proceed- 
ings be  published  in  the  University  Mag- 
azine; Hillsborough  Recorder;  Raleigh 
Register,  and  North  Carolina  Standard. 

Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

GEORGE  M.  LONG,  Secretary. 
The  foregoing  proceedings,  having*been 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Facul- 


ty of  the  University,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  and  re- 
turned by  the  President. 

Resolved,  That  the  determination  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Merchants  of  Chapel 
Hill,  not  to  sell  goods  to  minors  who  are 
Students  of  the  University  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  6r  guardians, 
given  in  writing,  as  required  by  the  Re- 
vised Statute  in  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity, meets  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
and  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

GEORGE  M.  LONG,  Sec'y." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  let- 
ter, written  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
to  Gov.  Bragg  in  reply,  to  an  invitation 
given  by  the  Students,  Faculty  and  Trus- 
tees, that  it  will  be  impossibe  for  him  to 
attend  our  ensuing  Commencement,  but 
will  probably  visit  our  University  next 
fall. 

Boston,  April  25,  1 856. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  favor  of  the 
18th,  together  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Brown  addressed  to  yourself,  and  that  of 
the  committee  of  the  students  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University.  I  feel  much  hon- 
ored and  gratified  by  the  expression  of  a 
wish  so  warm  and  general  on  the  part  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  that  I 
would  repeat  my  address  on  the  charac- 
acter  of  Washington  before  that  distin- 
guished Institution. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  leave 
home  for  the  South  the  present  season  ; 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  next  fall  or  winter 
to  fulfil  a  long  cherished  wish  to  visit 
that  part  of  the  Union,  and  it  will  then 
afford  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  request. 

Perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  for  ad- 
ding, that,  in  all  my  appointments  to  re- 
peat this  address  (except  the  very  firs* 
made  last  summer) ;  among  others  at  the 
Universities  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey . 
I  have  stipulated  that  the  proceeds  should 
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be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  act  of  Virginia 
of  the  17th  of  March  last.  The  recent 
letters  of  the  Proprietor  throw  doubt  on 
his  present  willingness  to  cede  the  estate. 
It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  that  it 
will  eventually  become  public  property  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  efforts  to  raise  the  requisite 
funds  will  be  relaxed.  The  sums  which 
have  hitherto  come  into  my  hands  have 
been  safely  and  advantageously  invested 
in  trust,  and  I  shall  make  the  same  dis- 
position of  any  that  may  hereafter  be 
received  by  me,  without  the  deduction  of 
a  dollar  for  personal  expenses.  Should 
the  attempt  to  purchase  Mount  Vernon 
finally  fail,  the  funds  raised  can  be  appro- 
priated to  some  other  patriotic  purpose 
of  general  interest  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Washington. 
I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
With  great  respect, 
Faithfully  yours, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 
Gov.  Bragg. 

ORIGINAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

BY  A  JUNIOK. 

Why  is  a  "tol-mite"  Soph,  like  a  Ro- 
manist ?    Both  are  Papists. 

When  is  Sunday  not  Sunday  ?  When 
it  is  a  cloudy  day. 

Why  is  a  man  just  going  to  be  hanged, 
like  one  near  Jenny  Lind  when  she  was 
in  this  country  ?  He  is  near  the  greatest 
misfortunes,  (Miss-for-tunes.) 

Why  is  every  man  like  a  preacher  ? 
Every  one  is  a  Parson,  (Pa-son.) 

The  name  of  what  Roman  Emperor 
would  a  magistrate  use  when  trying  to 
take  a  woman  to  jail?  C(Bsar, (Seize-her.) 

Why  is  the  college  campus  like  the  rev- 
olutionary army  ?  It  has  gates  (Gates)  in 
it. 

Why  is  the  moon  like  a  cow?  It  has 
horns. 


Why  is  a  fox  pursued  by  a  pack  of 
hounds  like  a  seamstress  ?  He  makes  shifts 
for  life. 

Why  is  the  vertebral  column  of  a  fish 
like  Napoleon  ?  It  is  the  bony  part,  (Bo- 
naparte.) 

Why  is  a  small  boy  with  his  first  coat 
on  like  a  woman  ?  Both  wear  petticoats, 
(petty-coats.) 

When  is  a  hen  not  a  hen  ?  At  night 
when  on  the  roost,  she  is  a  rooster. 

Wanted  a  phrenologist  to  examine  the 
head  of  navigation  ;  also,  the  wings  of  a 
brick-bat. 

Why  is  Orange  County  like  Europe  ? 
Both  have  poor  land  (Poland)  in  them. 

Why  are  England,  France  and  Russia 
like  hunters  ?  They  are  after  the  turkey, 
(Turkey.) 

Why  is  Dr.  Philips'  recitation  room, 
when  he  is  in  it,  like  Europe?  It  has  a 
"  rusher"  (Russia)  in  it. 

Ourselves. — The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  our  connexion,  as  Editors,  with  the 
North  Carolina  University  Magazine  is 
to  cease  forever.  Twelve  months  ago  it 
was  committed  to  our  care  by  our  worthy 
predecessors,  and  since  that  time  our  .ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  elevated  character 
it  had  then  acquired,  and,  if  possible,  to 
lend  additional  interest  to  its  columns 
have  never  been  remitted.  How  far  we 
have  been  successful  in  this  desire,  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  but,  conscious  that  we  have 
done  our  duty,  we  leave  that  for  others 
to  decide.  Our  conenxion  with  the  Maga- 
zine has  been  both  beneficial  and  agreea- 
ble, and  our  intercourse  with  each  other, 
as  Editors,  has  be>  n,  since  its  beginning, 
one  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  friendly 
feelings  which  have  ever  characterized 
our  coterie  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
pleasure,  and  in  after  times  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  back  to  this,  our  debut,  into 
the  literary  world  as  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  our  history.  With  us,  far  away 
from  the  strife  of  party  politics,  no  words 
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of  harshness  have  ever  found  utterance, 
nor  have  any  feelings  of  animosity  ever 
obtained  in  our  midst;  but  as  friends  and 
brothers,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  "little  charge  "  we  have  striv- 
en to  render  it  acceptable  to  our  patrons. 
And  now  having  discharged  our  last  of- 
fice, as  Editors  of  the  Magazine,  we  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  our  most 
worthy  and  estimable  successors,  Messrs. 
Avery,*  Belsher,  Coble,  Grady,  Hayley 
and  Jordan.  In  committing  it  to  their 
care  candor  compels  us  to  say,  that  the 
friends  of  the  Magazine  have  nothing  to 
fear,  but  rather  should  congratulate  them- 
selves that  for  the  next  year  it  is  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  those,  so  well  qual- 


ified, in  every  respect,  to  add  to  its  al- 
ready well  earned  reputation.  With  the 
wish  that  its  career  may  ever  be  onward 
and  upward,  adding  honor  and  reputation 
to  our  good  old  State  and  to  our  Alma 
Mater  its  noblest  institution ;  ever  thank- 
ful for  the  liberal  patronage  with  which 
our  efforts  have  been  rewarded,  and  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  continued  to  our 
successors,  we  bid  you  all  a  long  fare- 
well. 

Henry  R.  Bryan, 
Clement  Dowd, 
J.  B.  Killebrew, 
D.  W.  Johnson, 
A.  H.  Merritt, 
C.  Sessjons. 
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SALUTATORY. 


Clad  in  our  robes  editorial  we  come 
forth  now  for  the  first  time  on  the  litera- 
ry stage  to  make  our  friends,  the  public  a 
most  respectful  bow  and  beg  for  a  season 
their  kind  attention. 

With  high  hopes  mingled  with  no  little 
distrust  of  our  ability,  we  have  been  called 
to  the  important  and  responsible  office  of 
catering  for  the  the  literary  taste  of  .the 
readers  of  this  Magazine.  If  success  at- 
tend our  efforts  we  shall  more  than  re- 
joice ;  but  if  disappointment  be  our  lot,  it 
shall  be  chargeable  to  our  ability  and  not 
our  zeal.  But,  that  we  can  realize  our 
hopes  without  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  a  generous  public,  the  most  san- 
guine disciple  of  manifest  destiny  can 
scarcely  believe.  We  trust  it  is  not  in 
vain  then,  kind  reader,  that  we  appeal  to 
you  for  assistance. 

North  Carolina,  with  more  sorrow  than 
shame,  we  confess  holds  not  that  place 
in  the  scale  of  literature  which  her  innate 
ability  would  warrant  one  in  assigning 
her.  That  she  possesses  an  amount  of  tal- 
ent and  refined  taste  with  which  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  lists  with 
any  of  her  sister  states,  it  would  require 
no  small  amount  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice to  deny.  But  the  great  fault  in  her 
is  that  she  does  not  appreciate  it — does 
not  award  it  that  place  among  her  jewels 
which  enlightened  prudence  demands  for 
it 
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Our  read  its  are  aware  that,  in  addition 
to  the  historical  matter  supplied  by  each 
number  of  this  Magazine,  which  is  so  val- 
uable and  needs  no  commendation  from 
us,  there  have  appeared  also  in  its  col- 
umns occasional  articles  of  the  class  de- 
nominated "  Periodical  Literature,"  which 
would  do  no  dishonor  to  the  better  known 
northern  Monthlies.  These,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state,  were  the  productions 
of  gentlemen  of  this  state  whose  beauty 
of  style,  fertility  of  thought  and  extensive 
acquirements  all  might  envy.  And  yet 
how  were  they  received?  Just  simply 
considered  as  undeserving  of  notice.  Even 
those  Editors  of  our  country  and  town 
newspapers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
we  are  gratified  to  acknowledge,  who 
make  pretensions  to  an  appreciation  of 
English  Literature  mentioned  them  mere- 
ly as  being  in  the  "  Table  of  Contents." 
To  repeat  a  question  which  has  already 
fallen  too  often  on  the  ears  of  our  readers 
as  harmlessly  as  Priam's  dart  we  ask  why 
is  this?  Why  will  North  Carolina  act 
thus  towards  those  in  whose  hands  are 
held  the  scales  for  determining  her  future 
rank  among  her  sisters?  Does  not  she 
know  that,  had  there  been  no  Homer,  we 
had  not  heard  of  Troy  ?  Hold  to  the  tail 
end  of  progress  no  longer,  then,  get  in  the 
van  and  show  the  world  that  Rip  Van 
Winkle  has  waked  up.  In  the  name  of 
everything  dear  to  North  Carolina  we  ap- 
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peal  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  already 
lent  a  favoring  hanato  our  predecessors, 
to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  this,  the 
only  purely  literary  publication  in  the 
State.  We  need  material  assistance  in 
two  senses  of  the  wordl  To  teachers  of 
schools  also,  and  to  all  friends  of  education 
we  shall  look  for  aid.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  us  and  folly  in  any  one  else 
to  suppose  that  we,  unfledged  youngsters 
and  having  too,  other  important  matters 
to  attend  to,  can  always  supply  our  read- 
ers with  instruction  and  amusement  with- 
out the  assistance  of  others.  We  prom- 
ise, nevertheless,  that  we  shall  spare  no 
pains  in  endeavoring  to  render  the  Maga- 
zine as  valuable  as  possible.    "We  have 


now  assurances  that  our  pages  will  be  en- 
riched during  our  term  of  office  by  con- 
tributions from  several  gentlemen  of  ac- 
knowledged ability. 

To  our  fellow  students  we  have  little  to 
say.  They  all  know  the  value  of  the  Mag- 
zine,  tho'  we  fear  they  are  not  as  active 
in  its  support  as  they  should  be.  We 
consider  it  the  duty  of  every  one  not  only 
to  subscribe  for  it  himself,  but  to  exert 
himself  unremittingly  in  extending  its  cir- 
culation. 'Tis  the  only  record  of  those 
events  in  which  we  are  all  immediately 
concerned — the  only  souvenir  to  tell  us 
in  after  life  of  the  pleasant  associations  of 
our  College  career. 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  on  the 
Cape  Fear  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
about  1723. — 1730  or  1731,  is  assumed  up- 
on probable  evidence  as  the  era  of  the 
erection  of  the  first  dwelling  at  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Wilmington.  A  clus- 
ter of  huts  soon  acquired  the  character  of 
a  town  and  in  1733,  lots  were  arranged, 
streets  surveyed,  and  the  village  was 
known  as  New-Liverpool.  Squatter  sov- 
ereignty was  as  yet  dominant  upon  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  occupancy  the  only  evid- 
ence of  title  to  land.  In  1735,  however, 
John  Watson  obtained  a  grant  for  640 
acres  of  land,  including  the  embryo  city 
within  its  boundaries,  and  changing  the 
name  to  Newton.*  In  1739  the  name  of 
Newton  was  changed  by  Act  of  Assembly 
to  Wilmington,  in  honor  of  Spencer 
Oompton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  the  friend 


and  patron  of  Governor   Gabriel  John- 
ston.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  collections  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Georgia  for  the 
earliest  published  account  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  set 


*  See  Mr.  Davis'  Address  before  the  Literary 
Societies  of  the  University  1855,  p.  20, 1  Mar- 
tin's Hist.  N.  C.  p.  284. 


*Sir  Spencer  Compton,  third  son  of  James, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  was  created  Baron  of 
Wilmington,  Jan.  2nd  1727,  and  viscount  Peven- 
sey  and  Earl  of  Wilmington,  May  5th  1730.  He 
was  in  Parliament  from  1689  to  1727.  In  1714 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons,  and  continued  in  that  office  through 
three  successive  Parliaments,  and  till  he  was 
raised  to  the-  Peerage.  Beside  holding  other 
offices  and  honours,  he  was  made  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  in  1721,  Knight  of  the  Bath  in  1725, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1730,  Knight  of  the  Garter 
in  1733.  He  was  for  some  time  President  of 
the  Privy  council,  and  upon  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  Feh.  1742,  was  appoint- 
ed first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  died  July  2d  1743. 
Collins'  Peerage  III.  257,  IX.  413.  Memoirs 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  116.  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, XII.  107,  XIII.  389. 
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demerit  of  the  Cape  Fear.  We  find  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  valuable  public- 
ation the  reprint  of  an  extremely  rare 
pamphlet,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1735.  "  It  is  a  pleasing  and  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  condition  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  is  full  of  romantic  incidents, 
and  personal  adventures,  through  the 
three  lower  colonies  of  the  American 
Continent."  The  name  of  the  writer  is 
unknown.  The  second  edition  is  repro- 
duced by  the  Historical  Society  of  Georgia 
with  the  following  title : 

"  A  new  voyage  to  Georgia  by  a  young 
gentleman,  giving  an  account  of  his 
travels  to  South  Carolina  and  part  of 
North  Carolina,  to  which  is  added  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  Indians  by  an  unlcnown 
person,  and  a  poem  to  James  Oglethorpe, 
Esq.,  on  his  return from  Georgia.  These- 
condedition  London  printed  for  J.  Wing- 
field  at  the  three  Flower  de  Luces  behind 
the  Chapter  house  in  St.  Pauls'  Church 
yard  1737."  We  extract  such  portions  of 
i  this  pamphlet  as  bear  immediate  relation 
i  to  our  subject,  and  venture  the  remark 
that  there  are  few  persons  familiar  with 
the  state  of  society  upon  the  Cape  Fear  at 
the  present  day,  who  will  not  perceive  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  their  ancestors, 
are  preserved  and  exhibited  among  their 
descendants. 

"  I  set  out  from  Charleston  on  the  10th 
of  June,  on  my  travels  to  Cape  Fear,  in 
North  Carolina,  in  company  with  thirteen 
more,  and  the  first  night  reached  Mr. 
More's,  in  Goose  creek.  The  next  night 
we  reached  Captain  Screen's,  at  French 
Santee,  and  the  third  reached  Wineaw 
ferry,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Charleston.  There  we  lay  that 
night,  and  there  being  so  many  of  us,  it 
was  twelve  the  next  day  before  we  all 
crossed  the  ferry.  We  dined  there  atone 
Mr.  Masters's,  on  the  fens  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  same  night  reached  one 
Muenly,  who  keeps  another  tavern  on  the 


road,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Mas- 
ters's. 

The  next  morning,  about  five,  we  left 
his  house,  and  about  six  came  on  the  long 
bay,  the  tide  just  serving  for  us  to  get 
over  the  swashes.  We  had  twenty-five 
miles  farther  to  ride  on  the  bay,  or  sea- 
shore, and  five  miles  after  before  we  came 
within  sight  of  a  house,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  gently  for  fear  of  our  hor» 
ses.  When  we  got  about  fifteen  miles 
over  the  bay,  my  horse  gave  out,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  take  one  of  the  negro's 
horses,  leaving  him  behind  to  take  care 
of  mine.  When  we  rode  about  two  miles 
farther,  another  of  our  companions'  horses 
gave  out,  and  in  short  two  more  before 
we  got  to  Ash's,  or  Little  river,  which  was 
the  next  house. 

The  next  morning,  j  ust  as  we  were  set- 
ting out  from  thence,  our  tired  horses 
came  in,  when  we  ordered  them  to  be  left 
there  till  further  orders :  we  left  the  boys 
behind  to  come  after  us  as  well  as  they 
could.  We  reached  Little  Charlotta  by 
dinner  time,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Ash's,  or  Little  river :  we  dined  there, 
and  in  the  afternoon  crossed  the  ferry, 
where  we  intended  to  sleep  that  night. — 
We  reached  there  about  eight  the  same 
night,  after  having  crossed  the  ferry. 

It  is  named  so  after  one  Lockwood,  a 
Barbadian,  who  with  several  others  at- 
tempted to  settle  it  some  time  ago  ;  but, 
by  his  cruel  behavior  to  the  Indians,  they 
drove  him  from  thence,  and  it  has  not 
been  settled  above  ten  years.  We  left 
Lockwood's  Folly  about  eight  the  next 
morning,  and  by  two  reached  the  town  of 
Brunswick,  which  is  the  chief  town  in 
Cape  Fear ;  but  with  no  more  than  two 
of  the  same  horses  which  came  with  us 
out  of  South  Carolina.  We  dined  there 
that  afternoon.  Mr.  Roger  More  hearing 
we  were' come,  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
fresh  horses  for  us  to  come  up  to  his  house, 
which  we  did,  and  were  kindly  received 
by  him  ;  he  being  the  chief  gentleman  in 
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all  Cape  Fear.  His  house  is  built  of  brick, 
and  exceeding  pleasantly  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  river  ;  though  there  is  a 
creek  comes  close  up  to  the  door,  between 
two  beautiful  nibadows  about  three  miles 
length.  He  has  a  prospect  of  the  town  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  another  beautiful  brick 
house,  a  building  about  half  a  mile  from 
•  him,  belonging  to  Eleazer  Allen,  Esq.,  late 
speaker  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assem- 
bly, in  the  province  of  South  Carolina. — 
There  were  several  vessels  lying  before 
the  town  of  Brunswick,  but  I  shall  forbear 
giving  a  description  of  that  place  ;  yet  on 
the  20th  of  June  we  left  Mr.  Roger  More's, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  Nathaniel 
Moi\  ,  Esq.,  to  a  plantation  of  his,  up  the 
north-west  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river. — 
The  river  is  Wonderfully  pleasant,  being- 
next  to  Savannah,  the  finest  on  all  the 
continent. 

We  reached  the  Forks,  as  they  call  it, 
that  same  night,  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  very  beautiful  branches,  called 
the  North-east  and  the  North-west,  pass- 
ing by  several  pretty  plantations  on  both 
sides.  We  lodged  that  night  at  one  Mr. 
Jehu  Davis's,  and  the  next  morning,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  north-wesi  branch ;  when 
got  about  two  miles  from  thence,  we  came 
to  a  beautiful  plantation,  belonging  to 
Captain  Gabriel,  who  is  a  great  mer- 
chant there,  where  were  two  ships,  two 
sloops,  and  a  brigantine,  loading  with  lum- 
ber from  the  West  Indies :  it  is  about 
twenty- two  miles  from  the  bar ;  when  we 
came  about  four  miles  higher  up,  we  saw 
an  opening  on  the  north-east  side  of  us, 
which  is  called  Black  river,  on  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  meadow  land 
but  there  is  not  any  one  settled  on  it. 

The  next  night  we  came  to  another 
plantation  belonging  to  Mr.  Roger  More, 
called  the  Blue  Banks,  where  he  is  a  going 
to  build  another  very  large  brick  house. 
This  bluff  is  at  least  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  has  a  beautiful  prospect  over  a  fine 


large  meadow,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ;  the  houses  are  all  built  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  river,   it  being  for  the 
most  part  high  champaign  land :  the  other 
side  is  very  much  subject  to  overflow,  but 
I  cannot  learn  they  have  lost  but  one  crop, 
I  am  credibly  informed   they  have   very 
commonly  four-score  bushels  of  corn   on 
an  acre  of  their  overflowed  land.     It  very 
rarely  overflows  but  in   the  winter  time 
when  their  crop  is  off.     I   must  confess  I 
saw  the  finest  corn   growing  there,   that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  as  likewise  wheat 
and  hemp.     We  lodged  there  that  night 
at  one  Captain  Gibbs's,  adjoining  to  Mr. 
More's  plantation,  where  we  met  with  very 
good    entertainment. — The    next    morn- 
ing we  left  his  house,  and  proceeded  up 
the  said  river  to  a  plantation  belonging 
tb    Mr.   John    Davis,   where  we   dined. 
The  plantations  on  this  river  are  all  very 
much    alike   as   to    the   situation  ;    but 
there  are  many  more  improvements  on 
some  than  on  others  :  this  house  is  built 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,   and  made  to 
front   both  ways  on  the  river,   and  on 
the  land,  he  has  a  beautiful  avenue  cut 
through  the  woods  for  above   two  miles, 
which  is  a  great  addition  to  the  house. — 
We  left  his  house  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  same  evening  reached  Mr. 
Nathaniel  More's  plantation,  which  is  reck- 
oned forty  miles  from  Brunswick.     It  is 
likewise  a  very  pleasant  place  on  a  bluff 
upwards  of  sixty   feet  high.     I   forbore 
mentioning   any   thing  ei  her  as  to  the 
goodness  or  the   badness  of  the  land   in 


my  passage  from  South  Carolina,  it  being, 
in  short,  nothing  but  a  sandy  bank  from 
Winneaw  ferry  to  Brunswick ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  town  itself  is  not  much  better 
at  present :  it  is  that  which  has  given  this 
place  such  a  bad  name  on  account  of  the 
land,  it  being  the  only  road  to  South  Caro- 
lina, from  the  northern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  as  there  are  a  great  many  trav- 
ellers from  New  York,  New  England,  &c„, 
who  go  to  Charlestqn,  having  been  asked 
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what  sort  of  land  they  have  in  Cape  Fear, 
have  not  stuck  out  to  say,  that  it  is  all  a 
mere  sand  bank ;  but  let  those  gentlemen 
take  a  view  of  the  rivers,  and  they  will 
soon  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  as  well 
as  myself,  who,  must  confess,  till  then  was 
of  their  opinion,  but  now  am  convinced 
by  ocular  demonstration,  for  I  have  not  so 
much  as  seen  one  foot  of  bad  land  since 
my  leaving  Brunswick.  About  three  days 
after  my  arrival  at  Mr.  More's,  there 
came  a  sloop  of  one  hundred  tons,  and 
upward,  from  South  Carolina,  to  be  laden 
with  corn,  which  is  sixty  miles  at  least 
from  the  bar.  I  never  yet  heard  of  any 
man  who  was  ever  at  the  head  of  that 
liver,  but  they  tell  me,  the  higher  you 
go  up  the  better  the  land,  and  the  river 
grows  wider  and  wider.  There  are  peo- 
ple settled  at  least  forty  miles  higher  up, 
but  indeed  the  tide  does  not  flow,  at  the 
most  above  twenty  miles  higher.  Two 
days  after,  I  was  taken  very  ill  of  an  ague 
and  fever,  which  continued  on  me  for 
near  a  month,  in  which  time  my  compan- 
ions left  me,  and  returned  to  South  Caro- 
lina. When  I  began  to  recover  my  health 
a  little,  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  More  the  great 
desire  I  had  to  see  Waccamaw  Lake,  as  I 
had  heard  so  much  talk  of  it,  and  had 
been  myself  a  great  way  up  the  river, 
that  I  was  sure  by  the  course  of  the  coun- 
try, I  could  not  be  above  twenty  miles 
from  thence,  he  told  me  he  had  a  negro 
fellow,  who  he  thought  could  carry  me  to 
it,  and  that  he  would  accompany  me  him- 
self, with  some  others  of  his  acquaintance. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  we  set  out  from  his 
house  on  horseback,  with  every  one  his 
gun,  and  took  the  negro  with  us.  We 
rode  about  four  miles  on  a  direct  course 
through  an  open  pine  barren,  when  we 
came  to  a  large  cane  swamp,  about  half  a 
mile  through,  which  we  crossed  in  about 
an  hour's  time,  but  it  was  aston- 
ishing to  see  the  innumerable  sight  of 
musquetoes,  and  the  largest  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life,  for  they  made  nothing  to 


fetch  blood  of  us,  through  our  buckskin 
gloves,  coats  and  jackets.  As  soon  as  we 
got  through  the  swamp,  we  came  to  an- 
other open  pine  barren,  where  we  saw  a, 
great  herd  of  deer,  the  largest  and  fattest 
that  ever  I  saw  in  those  parts  :  we  made 
shift,  to  kill  a  brace  of  them,  which  we 
made  a  hearty  dinner  on.  We  rode  about 
two  miles  farther,  when  we  came  to  an- 
other cane  swamp,  where  we  shot  a  large 
she-bear  and  two  cubs.  It  was  so  large 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got; 
through  it.  When  we  got  on  the  other 
side,  it  began  to  rain  very  hard,  or  other- 
wise, as  far  as  I  know,  we  might  have 
shot  ten  brace  of  deer,  for  they  were  al- 
most as  thick  as  in  the  parks  in  England, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  afraid 
of  us,  for  I  question  much  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  a  man  in  their  lives  before, 
for  they  seemed  to  look  on  us  as  amazed. 
We  made  shift  as  well  as  we  could  to 
reach  the  lake  the  same  night,  but  had 
but  little  pleasure ;  it  continuing  to  rain 
very  hard,  we  made  a  large  fire  of  light 
wood,  and  slept  as  well  as  we  could  that 
night.  The  next  morning  Ave  took  a  parti- 
cular view  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  the  plea- 
santest  place  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.. 
It  is  at  least  eighteen  miles  round,  sur- 
rounded with  exceeding  good  land,  as  oak 
of  all  sorts,  hickory,  and  fine  cypress 
swamps.  There  is  an  old  Imdian  field  to 
be  seen,  which  shows  it  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  them,  but  I  believe  not  within 
these  fifty  years,  for  there  is  scarce  one  of 
the  'Cape  Fear  Indians,or  the  Waccamaws, 
that  can  give  any  account  of  it.  There 
is  plenty  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks,  and  fish  in  abundance ;  we 
shot  sufficient  to  serve  forty  men,  though 
there  was  but  six  of  us.  We  went  almost 
round  it,  but  there  is  on  the  north-east 
side  a  small  cypress  swamp,  so  deep  that 
we  could  not  go  through  it ;  we  returned 
back  again  on  a  direct  line,  being  resolved 
to  find  how  far  it  was  on  a  straight  course 
from  the  north-west  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
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river,  which  we  found  did  not  exceed  ten 
miles. 

We  returned  back  to  Mr.  More's  that 
same  night,  having  satisfied  our  curiosity, 
and  the  next  morning  set  out  with  an  in- 
tent to  take  a  view  of  the  north-east 
branch,  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  land,  but  not  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
generality,  so  good  as  on  the  north-west, 
but  I  think  the  river  is  much  more  beau- 
tiful. We  lay  that  first  night  at  New- 
town, in  a  small  hut,  and  the  next  day 
reached  Rocky  Point,  which  is  the  finest 
place  in  all  Cape  Fear.  There  are  several 
very  worthy  gentlemen  settled  there,parti- 
cularly  Colonel  Maurce  More,  Captain 
Hernc,t  John  Swan,  Esq.,  and  several 
others.  We  stayed  there  one  night,  and 
the  next  morning  set  out  on  horseback  to 
take  a  view  of  the  land  backwards,  imagin- 
ing that  there  might  be  only  skirt  of  good 
land  on  the  river,  but  I  am  sure  I  rode 
for  above  twenty  miles  back,  through  no- 
thing but  black  walnut,  oak  and  hickory ; 
we  returned  the  same  night  to  Rocky 
Point,  and  the  next  morning  set  out  for  a 
plantation  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Davis, 
within  six  miles  of  Brunswick,  where  I 
was  a  second  time  taken  ill,  so  that  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  ;  but  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  the  care  of  good 
Mrs.  Davis,  I  recovered  in  a  fortnight's 
time,  so  that  I  was  able  to  set  out  on  my 
journey  to  South  Carolina.  I  took  leave 
of  that  worthy  family  on  the  10th  of 
August,  when  she  was  so  kind  as  to  force 
me  to  take  a  bottle  of  shrub,  and  several 
other  things  with  me.  I  reached  Mr. 
Roger  More's  the  same  night,  where  I 
was  again  handsomely  received,  but  being- 
resolved  to  set  out  on  my  journey  the 
next  morning,  he  generously  offered  me 
a  horse  to  carry  me  to  the  house  where  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  mine  on  the  road,  as 
likewise  a  servant  to  attend  me,  which  I 
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refused.  I  left  his  house  the  next  morn- 
ing, being  the  11th  of  August,  at  half  an 
hour  after  seven,  and  reached  Brunswick 
by  eight,  I  set  out  from  thence  about 
nine,  and  about  four  miles  from  thence 
met  my  landlord  of  Lockwood  Folly,  who 
was  in  hopes  I  would  stay  at  his  house  all 
night.  About  two  I  arrived  there  with 
much  difficulty,  it  being  a  very  hot  day, 
and  myself  very  faint  and  weak,  when  I 
called  for  a  dram,  and  to  my  great  sorrow 
found  hot  one  drop  of  rum,  sugar,  or  lime 
juice  in  the  house,  (a  pretty  place  to  stay 
all  night  indeed,)  so  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  my  own  bottle  of  shrub,  which 
made  me  resolve  never  to  trust  the  coun- 
try again  on  a  long  journey.  About  five 
I  ferried  over  in  order  to  proceed  to  Cap- 
tain Hernes's ;  but  about  half  way  be- 
tween that  and  Charlotte  met  him  going 
to  Brunswick.  About  eight  I  reached 
little  Charlotte,  where  I  waited  for  the 
ferry-boat  till  nine,  in  which  time  I  had 
like  to  have  been  devoured  by  m  usque- 
toes  ;  about  half  an  hour  after  I  arrived  at 
Captain  Hernes's,  and,  thank  God,  met 
with  good  entertainment.  I  slept  very 
well  all  the  night,  and  in  the  morning,  a- 
bout  ten,  set  out  on  my  journey  to  Little 
river,  and  reached  there  about  three.  I 
met  with  a  very  prating  fellow  there,  that 
diverted  me  very  much.  I  immediately 
ordered  my  horse  to  be  got  up,  but  to  my 
great  grief  found  him  in  a  worse  condition 
than  when  I  left  him,  the  negroes  having 
rode  him  to  that  degree  without  a  saddle, 
that  he  had  a  swelling  in  the  middle  of 
his  back  as  big  as  my  double  fist,  which 
hindered  my  proceeding  in  my  journey 
that  night  as  I  intended  ;  but  by  applying 
things  to  his  back,  it  broke  before  morn- 
ing, which  in  some  measure  eased  him. 
At  seven  the  next  morning  I  left  his  house, 
and  by  eight  reached  the  Long  bay. 
When  I  was  about  half  way  over  the  bay, 
I  intended  to  stop  at  the  next  spring  and 
take  a  tiff  of  punch ;  but  by  some  unfor- 
tunate accident,  I  know  not  how,  when  I 
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came  within  sight  of  the  spring,  my  bottle 
unluckily  broke,  and  I  lost  every  drop  of 
my  shrub ;  but  examining  my  bags,  I 
accidentally  found  a  bottle  of  cherry 
brandy,  with  some  gingerbread  and 
cheese,  which  I  believe  good  Mrs.  More 
ordered  to  be  put  up  unknown  to  me.  I 
drank  two  drams  of  that,  not  being  will- 
ing it  should  all  be  lost  in  case  it  should 
break,  and  mounting  my  horse,  took 
some  gingerbread  and  cheese  in  my 
hand  and  pursued  my  journey,  and 
by  eleven  reached  Bulloyns,  or  the  end 
of  the  bay ;  by  eight  I  reached  Murrels, 
where  I  met  with  plenty  of  rum,  sugar, 
and  lime  juice,  and  a  good  pasture  for  my 
horse,  but  no  corn.  The  next  morning  I 
set  out  from  thence,  and  by  noon  reached 
Master's,  or  Winneaw  ferry ;  but  the 
ferry-boat  being  gone  adrift,  could  not 
get  over  till  near  ten  at  night,  after  I  had 
supped  upon  a  wild  turkey.  The  next 
morning  I  set  out  from  Shingletos's,  or 
the  ferr}'-  on  the  other  side,  and  the  same 
night  reached  Daubuth's.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  set  out  from  thence,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  house  met  with  a  possum, 
which  is  very  like  a  little  pig ;  it  has  a 
false  belly,  so  that  when  they  have  young 
ones,  if  you  fright  them,  they  immediate- 
ly run  into  the  bag,  which  closes  up  im- 
mediately. I  reached  Witton's  by  noon, 
and  had  my  possum  dressed  for  dinner  ; 
the  same  night  I  reached  Mr.  More's  in 
Goose  creek,  and  the  next  night  I  arrived 
at  Charleston,  on  the  7th  day  of  August, 
where  I  remained  till  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, when  I  set  sail  for  Englad,  and  arriv- 
ed safe  in  London  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1734-5. 


WILMINGTON,  1766. 
Without  pausing  to  trace  the  events  of 
the  intervening  period  of  thirty  years,  we 
proceed  to  the  first  great  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wilmington,  the  commotions, 
which  arose  indirectly  from  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act.    Upon  this  subject  we 


will  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  the  official  correspondence  of 
Governor  Tryon,  as  we  find  it  upon  the 
pages  of  his  Letter-Book.  The  narratives 
of  Martin  and  Jones,  founded  upon  the 
uncertain  revelation  of  tradition  are  it 
will  be  seen  erroneous  in  many*  particulars. 
The  record  evidence  arranged  by  no 
friendly  hand,  places  the  events  of  those 
memorable  days  in  a  point  of  view  not 
less  imposing  and  interesting,  than  the 
light  in  which  it  is  displayed  by  the  more 
eloquent  and  fanciful  of  these  historians. 
A  few  preliminary  remarks  will  suffice  to 
place  the  record  properly  before  the  read- 
er. Enfeebled  by  ill  health  and  advanced 
age,  Governor  Dobbs  obtained  permission 
in  July  1764,  to  visit  the  mother  country 
and  on  the  10th  October  Lieut.  Col  Wil- 
liam Tryon  arrived  at  Brunswick,  with  a 
commission  and  instructions  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  executive  department, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  succeeding  him  at 
an  early  day.  He  found  the  province  in 
an  unquiet  state.  The  extortions  practis- 
ed by  clerks,  sheriffs,  attornies  and  other 
officers,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  the  regu- 
lation and  serious  disturbances  had  occur- 
red in  the  County  of  Orange.  Governor 
Dobbs  was  engaged  in  an  unpleasant  con- 
troversy with  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
in  relation  to  the  perogative  right  which 
he  claimed  to  appoint  a  public  printer, 
and  the  restrictions  upon  trade  appre- 
hended, as  the  natural  result  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  From  these  troubles  he  was  reliev- 
ed by  death  on  the  28th  March  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  Col.  Tryon 
from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  had  been 
awaiting  the  departure  of  Governor  Dobbs 
with  great  impatience  and  the  equanimity 
with  which  he  sustained  himself  upon  the 
reception  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's demise  is  but  thinly  veiled  in  the 
terms  in  which  he  announced  the  event 
to  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 
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"Wilmington,  2d  April  1765. 
Last  Thursday  Governor  Dobbs  retired 
from  the  strife  and  cares  of  this  world. 
Two  days  before  his  death  he  was  busily 
employed  in  packing  up  his  books  for  his 
passage  to  England.  His  physician  had 
no  other  me'ans  to  prevent  his  fatiguing 
himself,  than  by  telling  him  he  had  better 
prepare  himself  for  a  much  longer  voyage- 
I  have  got  into  my  possession  the  seal  of 
the  province  and  many  public  papers. 
The  orders  and  instructions  from  your 
Lordships  shall  be  obeyed  with  all  possi- 
ble dispatch.  As  my  patron,  my  Lord,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  call  on  your 
Lordship's  goodness,  to  forward  his  Maj- 
esty's most  gracious  promise  to  appoint 
me  Governor  to  this  Province." 

Tryon  held  at  this  time  a  commission 
aB  Lieutenant  Colonel,  in  the  Queen's 
guards  and  had  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
was  to  retain  his  rank  in  the  army  with- 
out disparagement.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  address  tact  and  courage,  and  though 
proud  and  narrow  minded  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  He  was  now  however 
about  to  embark  upon  a  sea  of  troubles, 
that  might  well  have  appalled  the  clearest 
head  and  the  stoutest  heart.  The  regu- 
lators were  to  be  quieted  or  subdued,  the 
Stamp  Act  was  to  be  executed,  or  its  au- 
thors foiled  and  disgraced.  The  whole 
amount  of  specie  in  the  province  woulcHhot 
have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the 
stamp  duties,  and  the  home  government, 
obstinately  refused  permission  to  issue 
paper  money.  The  regulators  were  ar- 
rayed in  opposition  to  direct,  and  the 
whole  "community  to  the  approaching  sys- 
tem of  indirect  taxation.  Chief  Justice 
Hasell  who  held  the  Courts  throughout 
the  Province,  in  the  Spring  of  1766,  and 
who  is  represented  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  eminent 
ability  and  discretion,  wrote  to  the  Gov- 


ernor that  "  he  found  the  inhabitants  in 
the  back  country  quiet,  but  not  one  advo- 
cate of  the  stamp  duty  and  scarce  any  spe- 
cie circulating  among  them." 

Col.  Tryon  convened  his  Council  on 
the  2d  April  1765,  announced  the  death 
df  his  predecessor,  exhibited  his  commis- 
sion as  Lieutenant  Governor,  took  the 
oaths  of  office,  and  immediately  issued 
his  Proclamation,  continuing  the  appoin- 
tees of  Governor  Dobbs  in  office,  nntil  his 
pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The 
King  appointed  him  "  Governor-Captain- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief,"  on 
the  16th  July.  He  produced  his  Com- 
mission before  the  Council,  on  the  20th 
December  and  on  the  following  day  issu- 
ed a  Proclamation  dissolving  the  General 
Assembly.  He  dexterously  availed  him- 
self of  these  successive  changes  of  the 
government,  and  subsequent  less  substan- 
ial  pretexts  to  evade  meeting  a  General 
Assembly  until  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  hence  the  obscurity  in 
which  this  portion  of  our  history,  like 
the  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg,  has  hith- 
erto been  shrouded.  But  we  must  no 
longer  detain  our  readers  from  the  examin- 
ation of  the  official  correspondence.  The 
dispatches  which  follow,  will  be  easily- 
understood,  and  present  more  graphic 
and  life  like  pictures  of  the  stirring  scenes 
and  events  to  which  they  relate,  than  any 
narrative  into  which  we  might  attempt  to 
weave  them. 

The  Eight  Honorable  Henry  Seymour, 

Esq.     One  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 

Secretaries  of  State. 

Brunswick,  the  25th  February,  1766. 

Sir  : — As  I  wish  to  give  you  as  partic- 
ular a  relation  for  his  Majesty's  inform- 
ation as  I  possibly  can  of  an  illegal  assem- 
bly of  men  in  arms,  assembled  at  Bruns- 
wick on  the  19th  inst,  I  have  collected 
all  the  letter  correspondence  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  previous  to  the 
19th  inst.,   during  the  time  the  men  re- 
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mained  in  arms,  as  well  as  after  they  dis- 
persed. 

In  this  letter  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my- 
self to  the  narration  of  the  actions  and 
conduct  of  the  body  assembled,  desiring 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  letters  as  they 
occur  in  point  of  order  and  time. 

The  seizures  Gapt.  Lobb  made  of" the 
Dobbs  and  Patience  sloops,  (as  by  his 
letter  to  the  Collector  for  taking  the  pa- 
pers and  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
taken  thereon)  was  an  affair  I  did  not  in- 
terfere with  ;  in  the  first  instance  I  never 
was  applied  to,  and  in  the  second  I  thought 
it  rested  with  Capt.  Lobb. 

On  the  16th  in  the  evening  Mr.  Dry, 
the  Collector,  waited  on  me  with  a  letter 
he  received  dated  from  Wilmington  the 
15th  of  February,  1766,  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  me  he  had  sent  the  sub- 
scribers word  he  should  wait  on  them  the 
next  day.  I  strongly  recommended  to 
him  to  put  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
Patience  sloop  on  board  of  the  Viper 
(those  of  the  Dobbs  had  some  time  before 
been  given  up  to  the  owner  on  his  deliver- 
ing security  for  them)  as  I  apprehended, 
I  said,  those  very  subscribers  would  com- 
pel him  to  give  them  up  ;  his  answer  was 
"  They  might  take  them  from  him  but 
he  would  never  give  them  up  without 
Gapt.  Lobb's  order."  The  weather  on  the 
17th  prevented  Mr.  Dry  from  going  to 
Wilmington  till  the  next  day. 

The  next  intelligence  I  received  was  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  19th,  soon 
after  6  o'clock  by  letter,  delivered  me  by 
Mr.  George  Moore  and  Mr.  Cornelius 
Harnet  bearing  date  the  19th  and  signed 
"  John  Ashe,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Alexander 
Lillington."  My  letter  of  the  same  night 
directed  "to  the  Commanding  Officer 
either  of  the  Viper  or  Diligence  sloops  of 
War "  will  explain  the  opinion  I  enter- 
tained of  the  offer  made  of  a  guard  of 
gentlemen,  and  my  declaration  to  the 
detachment  I  found  surrounding  my 
house.      This  letter  my  servant  about 


three  in  the  morning  put  on  board  the 
Diligence  who  lay  moored  opposite  to  my 
house,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards,  and  returned  to  me  again  in  a 
short  space  of  time  with  Capt.  Phipps' 
letter  in  answer.  Soon  after  I  had  put 
up  the  lights  required  Capt.  Phipps  came 
himself  on  shore  to  me,  the  guards  hav- 
ing quitted  the  posts  they  had  taken 
round  the  house,  and  on  the  beach :  With 
a  most  generous  warmth  and  zeal  Capt. 
Phipps  offered  me  every"  service  his  ship 
or  himself  could  afford.  I  assured  him 
the  services  1  wished  to  receive  from  his 
Majesty's  sloops  consisted  wholly  in  the 
protection  of  the  Fort.  That  as  Captain 
Dalrymple  had  but  five  men  in  garrison 
to  defend  eight  eighteen  pounders,  eight 
nine  pounders,  and  twenty  three  swivel 
guns  all  mounted  and  fit  for  service  to- 
gether, with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
amunition,  I  wrote  an  order  to  Captain 
Dalrymple  "  to  obey  all  orders  he  might 
receive  from  the  Commanding  Officer- 
either  of  the  Viper  or  Diligence  sloops  of 
war,"  and  desired  Capt.  Phipps  would 
send  it  to  the  Fort.  I  made  it  so  general 
because  Capt.  Phipps  told  me  neither  of 
the  sloops  had  a  pilot  then  on  board,  and 
that  it  was  uncertain  which  ship  could 
first  get  down  to  the  Fort  distant  four 
leagues  from  where  the  ships  then  lay  off 
Brunswick  :  Capt.  Phipps  after  a  stay  on 
shore  of  about  ten  minutes  returned  on 
board  the  Diligence. 

On  the  20th  about  12  o'clock  at  noon 
Capt.  Lobb  sent  to  desire  I  would  meet 
him,  on  board  the  Diligence,  which  re- 
quest I  immediately  complied  with  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Collector  Mr.  Dry  came 
on  board.  There  were  then  present,  the 
Captains  Lobb  and  Phipps,  Mr.  McGuire, 
Vice-Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Collec- 
tor, and  myself.  Capt.  Lobb  told  me  he 
had  had  a  committee  from  the  inhabit- 
ants in  arms  on  board  his  ship,  that  they 
demanded  the  possession  of  the  sloops  he 
had  seized  and  that  he  was  to  give  them 
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his  answers  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Dry 
the  Collector  informed  me  that  his  desk 
was  broke  open  on  the  19th  in  the  even- 
ing and  the  unstampt  papers  belonging  to 
the  Patience  and  Ruby  sloops  forcibly 
taken  from  him.  He  said  he  knew  most 
of  the  persons  that  came  into  his  house  at 
that  time  but  he  did  not  see  who  broke 
open  the  desk  and  took  out  the  papers. 
Capt.  Lobb  seemed  not  satisfied  with  the 
legality  of  his  seizure  of  the  Ruby  sloop 
(seized  subsequent  to  the  papers  that  were 
sent  to  the  Attorney- General  for  his 
opinion,  on  the  Dobbs  and  Patience)  and 
declared  he  would  return  her  to  the  mas- 
ter or  owner ;  but  that  he  would  insist  on 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  Patience  be- 
ing returned,  which  were  taken  from  the 
Collector's  desk,  and  that  he  would  not 
give  up  the  sloop  Patience.  I  approved 
of  these  resolutions,  and  desired  that  he 
would  not  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair 
consider  my  family,  myself,  or  my  pro- 
perty, that  I  was  greatly  solicitous  for  the 
honor  of  government  and  his  Majesty's 
interest  in  the  present  exigency,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  him  the  protec- 
tion of  Fort  Johnston.  I  then  returned 
on  shore.  In  the  evening  Capt.  Phipps 
waited  on  me  from  on  board  the  Viper, 
and  acquainted  me  that  all  was  settled  : 
that  Capt.  Lobb  had  given  his  consent 
for  the  owners  to  take  possession  of  the 
sloops  Ruby  and  Patience,  as  the  copy  of 
Capt.  Lobb's  orders  for  that  purpose  will 
declare. 

This  report  was  not  consistent  with  the 
determinations  I  concluded  Captain  Lobb 
left  the  Diligence  in,. when  I  met  him  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment  but  a  few 
hours  before. 

To  be  regular  in  point  of  time  I  must 
now  speak  of  some  further  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  in  arms,  who  were  continual- 
ly coming  into  Brunswick  from  different 
counties.  This  same  evening  of  the  20th 
inst,  Mr.  Pennington,  his  Majesty's  Comp- 
troller came  to  let  me  know  there  had 


been  a  search  after  him,  and, as  he  guess" 
ed  they  wanted  him  to  do  some  act  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  came 
to  acquaint  me  with  this  "enquiry  and 
search.  I  told  him  I  had  a  bed  at  his 
service,  and  desired  he  would  remain  with 
me.  The  nest  morning'  the  21st  about 
eight  o'clock  I  saw  Mr.  Pennington  going 
from  my  house  with  Col.  James  Moore. 
I  called  him  back,  and  as  Col.  Moore  re 
turned  with  him,  I  desired  to  know  if  he 
had  any  business  with  Mr.  Pennington. 
He  said  the  gentlemen  assembled  wanted 
to  speak  with  him.  I  desired  Col.  Moore 
would  inform  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Penn- 
ington, his  Majesty's  Comptroller,  I  had 
occasion  to  employ  on  dispatches  for  his 
Majesty's  service,  therefore  could  not  part 
with  him.  Col.  Moore  then  went  away 
and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  I  found  the 
avenues  to  my  house  again  shut  up  by. 
different  parties  of  armed  men.  Soon  af- 
ter the  following  note  was  sent  and  the 
answer  annexed  returned. 

"  Sir  : — The  gentlemen  assembled  for 
"  the  redress  of  grievances  desirous  of  see- 
"  ing  Mr.  Pennington  to  speak  with  him 
"  sent  Col.  Moore  to  desire  his  attendance, 
"  and  understand  that  he  was  stayed  by 
"your  Excellency,  they  therefore  request 
"  that  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
"let  him  attend,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
"  in  the  power  of  the  Directors  appointed 
"  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  may 
"attend  a  refusal.  They  don't  intend 
"  the  least  injury  to  Mr.  Pennington." 
Friday  the  21st  February  1766. 

To.  His  Excellency. 

THE    ANSWER. 

"'Mr.  Pennington  being  employed  by 
"his  Excellency  on  dispatches  for  his 
"  Majesty's  service,  any  gentleman  that 
"  has  business  with  him  may  see  him  at 
"  the  Governor's  house." 
21st  February  1766. 

It  was  about  10  o'clock  when  I  observ- 
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ed  a  body  of  men  in  armes  from  four  to 
five  hundred  move  towards  the  house.  A 
detachment  of  sixty  men  came  down  the 
avenue,  and  the  main  body  drew  up  in 
front  in  eight  and  witlin  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  house.  Mr.  Harnet  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Assembly  for  Wilming- 
ton, came  at  the  head  of  the  detachment 
and  sent  a  message  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Pennington.  When  he  came  into  the 
house  he  told  Mr.  Pennington  the  gentle- 
men wanted  him.  I  answered,  Mr.  Pen- 
nington came  into  my  house  for  refuge, 
he  was  a  crown  officer,  and  as  such  I 
would  give  him  all  the  protection  my  roof, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  character  I  held  in 
this  province,  could  afford  him.  Mr- 
Harnet  hoped  I  would  let  him  go,  as  the 
people  were  determined  to  take  him  out 
of  the  house  if  he  should  be  longer  detain- 
ed; an  insult  he  said  they  wished  to  avoid 
offering  me,  an  insult  I  replied  that  would 
not  tend  to  any  great  consequence,  after 
they  had  already  offered  every  insult  they 
could  offer,  by  investing  my  house,  and 
making  me  in  effect  a  prisoner  before  any 
grievance,  or  oppression  had  been  first  re- 
presented to  me.  Mr.  Pennington  grew  very 
uneasy,  said  he  would  choosy  to  go  to  the 
gentlemen :  I  again  repeated  my  offers  of 
protections  if  he  would  stay.  He  declar- 
ed, and  desired  I  would  remember  that 
whatever  oaths  might  be  imposed  on  him, 
he  should  consider  them  as  acts  of  com- 
pulsion and  not  of  free  will ;  and  further 
added  that  he  would  rather  resign  his 
office,  than  do  any  act  contrary  to  his 
duty.  If  that  was  his  determination,  I 
told  him,  he  had  better  resign  before  he 
left  me;  Mr.  Harnet  interposed,  with 
saying,  he  hoped  he  would  not  do  that:  I 
enforced  the  recommendation  for  resig- 
nation. He  consented,  paper  was  brought 
and  his  resignation  executed,  and  received. 
I  then  said,  Mr.  Pennington,  now  sir  you 
may  go  :  Mr.  Harnet  went  out  with  him  ; 
the  detachment  retired  to  the  town.  Mr. 
Pennington  afterwards  informed  me,  they 


got  him  in  the  midst  of  them  when  Mr. 
Ward,  master  of  the  Patience  asked  him 
to  enter  his  sloop.  Mr.  Pennington  assur- 
ed him  he  could  not,  as  he  had  resigned 
his  office.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  issue 
any  stamped  paper  in  this  province.  The 
above  oath  the  Collector  informed  me  he 
was  obliged  to  take,  as  were  all  the  clerks  of 
the  County  Courts,  and  other  public  of- 
ficers. The  inhabitants  having  redressed 
after  manner  described  their  grievances 
complained  of,  left  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick about  1  o'clock  on  the  21st.  In  the 
evening  I  went  on  board  the  Viper  and 
acquainted  Capt.  Lobb.  1  apprehended 
the  conditions  he  had  determined  to  abide 
by  when  I  left  the  Diligence,  were  differ- 
ent to  the  concessions  he  had  made  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances :  That  I  left  the  Diligence  in 
the  full  persuasion  he  Was  to  demand  a 
restitution  of  the  papers  or  clearances  of 
the  Patience  sloop,  and  not  to  give  up 
possession  of  the  vessel :  That !  found  he 
had  given  up  the  sloop  Patience,  and  him- 
self not  in  possession  of  the  papers.  He 
answered  "  As  to  the  papers  he  had  at- 
tested copies  of  them,  and  as  to  the  sloop, 
he  had  done  no  more  than  what  he  had 
offered  before  this  disturbance  happened 
at  Brunswick."  I  could  not  help  owning 
I  thought  the  detaining  the  Patience  be- 
came a  point  that  concerned  the  honor  of 
government  and  that  I  found  my  situation 
very  unpleasant,  as  most  of  the  people  by 
going  up  to  Wilmington  in  the  sloops 
would  remain  satisfied  and  report  thro' 
the  province,  they  had  obtained  every 
point  they  came  to  redress,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  had  the  mortification  to  be 
informed  his  Majesty's  ordinance  at  Fort 
Johnston  was  spiked.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  passed  on  board  the  Viper. 
On  the  22d  Capt.  Phipps  accompanied 
me  to  Fort  Johnston  where  I  found  Capt. 
Dalrymple  sick  in  bed,  two  men  only  in 
garrison,   and  all  the  cannon  that  were 
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mounted,  spiked  with  nails.  I  gave  orders 
for  the  nails  to  be  immediately  drilled 
out  which  will  be  executed  without  pre- 
judice to  the  pieces.  I  returned  to  Bruns- 
wick in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  my  letter  bearing  date  the  28d  to 
Capt.  Lobb  to  desire  his  reasons  for  spik- 
ing the  cannon,  &c.  He  returned  me  his 
motives  for  this  conduct  by  letter  the 
24th  inst. 

Capt.  Lobb's  complaint  felative  to  the 
provisions  for  his  Majesty's  sloops  being 
stopt  at  Wilmington  with  the  contractor's 
certificate  of  the  manner  of  this  restraint 
and  my  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Wilming- 
ton to  require  his  assistance  in  furnishing 
the  provision  demanded,  will  be  fully  I 
hope  understood  by  that  correspond- 
ence. 

By  the  best  accounts  I  have  received 
the  number  of  this  insurrection  amounted 
to  580  men  in  amis,  and  upwards  of  100 
unarmed.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Wilmington  and  most  all  of  the  gentle- 
men and  planters  of  the  counties  of  Bruns- 
wick, New  Hanover,  Duplin,  and  Bladen 
with  some  masters  of  vessels  composed 
this  corps.  I  am  informed  and  believe 
the  majority  of  this  association  were  eith- 
er compelled  into  this  service,  or  were 
ignorant  what  their  grievances  were,  I  ex- 
cept the  principals.  I  have  inclosed  a 
copy  of  the  association  formed  to  oppose 
the  stamp  act. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  hrve  endeavored  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  first  springs  of  this  disturb- 
ance as  well  as  the  particular  conduct  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  it,  and  I  have 
done  this  as  much  as  I  possibly  could, 
without  prejudice  or  passion,  favor  or  af- 
fection. 

I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  you,  Sir, 
could  honor  me  with  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands in  the  present  exigency  of  affairs 
in  this  colony  and  in  the  mean  time  will 
study  to  conduct  myself  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Majesty's  council  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  best  secure  the  safety  and 


honor  of  government  and  the  peace  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  all  possible  respect  and 

esteem. 

Copies  of  Letters  and  papers  referred  to 

in  the  proceeding  letter, 
(Copy.) 
Viper,  Cape  Fear,  14£7i  January  1766. 

Sir  : — As  the  Sloops  Dobbs  and  Pati- 
ence not  having  their  clearances  on 
stampt  paper,  according  to  act  of  Parlia- 
ment I  have  detained  them  and  herewith 
you  will  receive  the  papers  in  order  to  their 
being  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Admiral- 
ty as  I  am  directed  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Customs,  I  am  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
JACOB  LOBB. 

William  Dry,  Esq. 

(Copy.) 

Custom  House,  Port  Brunswick, 
16th  February  1766. 

Dear  Sir  : — By  instruction  from  the 
Surveyor  General,  I  am  ordered  in  case 
any  of  the  Men  of  War  should  make  any 
seizures  to  receive  the  cause  of  seizure 
and  her  papers  from  them  and  to  trans- 
mit them  to  you  for  your  opinion  which 
I  am  to  be  ruled  by,  whether  to  prosecute 
or  not. 

This  therefore,  serves  to  inclose  you 
the  papers  of  two  vessels,  one  from  Phila- 
delphia the  other  from  St.  Christophers 
which  Capt.  Lobb  hath  seized  for  not 
having  stampt  papers,  as  you'll  see  by  his 
letter  to  me  here  inclosed.  The  papers 
are  in  separate  pockets,  the  one  parcel  are 
copies  of  the  originals  and  the  others  are 
the  original  papers  which  Mr.  Quince 
desired  I  might  send  as  belonging  to  his 
vessel ;  all  which  I  must  entreat  the  favor 
of  you  to  look  over  and  to  return  me 
your  opinion  by  this  express  which  I  send 
on  purpose.  I  beg  the  messenger  may  be 
dispatched.     I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  DRY. 

Robert  Jones,  Jun.,  Esq. 
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(Copy.) 

Occaneechy,  M  February  1766. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  yours  of  the 
16th  ult,  pr.  your  messenger,  and  I  have 
perused  the  papers  sent  therewith,  from 
whence  I  have  made  a  state  of  the  case 
you  desire  to  be  advised  about,  as  it  oc- 
curs to  me,  and  subjoined  to  it  my  opinion 
in  full,  both  which  you  will  receive  inclos- 
ed. As  matters  are  circumstanced  I  think 
you  ought  to  proceed  in  prosecuting  both 
vessels,  lest  your  neglect  should  be  deem- 
ed a  connivance  at  the  opposition  made  to 
the  Stamp-Act,  which  in  an  officer  of  the 
Crown  probably  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  censure. 

Pray  let  Mr.  Quince  have  a  sight  of  the 
case  and  my  opinion,  as  by  my  letter  to 
him  I  have  referred  him  to  you  for  that 
purpose. 

I  was  from  home  when  your  messenger 
came  and   did   not  return  till  last  night 
which   occasioned   his   tarrying. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obed't  and 
Veiy  hum  :  Servant, 

ROBERT  JONES,  Jun. 

P.  S.     The  Act  does  not  require  that 
Registers  should  be  on  Stampt  paper. 
To  the  Hon'ble  William  Dry,  Esq. 

(Copy.) 

State  of  the  case  relative  to  the  Sloops 
Dobbs  and  Patience,  lately  arrived  in 
Cape  Fear  river,  the  one  from  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  from  St.  Christophers. 

It  is  supposed  that  no  Stampt  Paper 
could  be  procured  by  the  Officers  of  the 
Customs  in  the  ports  from  whence  the 
said  vessels  sailed,  therefore  the  Captains 
obtained  clearances,  certificates,  &c,  on 
common  paper  and  proceeded  to  Cape 
Fear,  where  they  are  seized  by  Captain 
Lobb,  Commander  of  his  Majesty's  sloop 
Viper,  who  makes  information  to  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  requiring  him  to  com- 
mence prosecution  against  them. 


Quere  1.  Is  failing  to  obtain  clearances, 
&c,  on  stampt  paper  a  proper 
cause  for  seizing  the  said  vessels 
and  to  be  considered  as  a  neglect 
of  the  duties  required  by  the 
Acts  of  Trade  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a  Court  of  Admiralty  to  de- 
cree vessels  and  cargoes  forfeit- 
ed? 

2.  Upon  proof  being  made  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  clear- 
ances, &c,  on  Stampt  Paper  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  m  the 
ports  from  whence  the  said  ves- 
sels sailed,  will  it  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient cause  to  induce  the  Court 
decree  in  favor  of  the  owners  of 
the  said  vessels  ? 

3.  If  it  is  necessary  to  prosecute 
on  Capt.  Lobb's  information 
must  the  prosecution  l>e  com- 
menced in  the  Court  of  Admiral- 
ty at  Cape  Fear,  or  must  the 
said  vessels  be  sent  to  Halifax 
in  order  to  be  libelled? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  :  The 
Clearances,  &c,  being  on  common  paper 
it  is  the  same  as  if  these  vessels  had  sailed 
without  clearances,  and  of  course  they  are 
liable  to  be  seized  and  I  think  condemned 
by  a  Court  of  Admiralty  with  their  car- 
goes. 

2d.  Reason  does  not  require  impossibil- 
ities and  Courts  of  Admiralty  often  decree 
favorably  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  where  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  fraud  was  intended  to  the  crown  : 
especially  where  all  has  been  done  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  Captains  and  owners 
of  vessels  to  do  ;  but  the  Captains  of  these 
vessels  seem  to  me  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  neglect.  They  should  have  tender- 
ed the  King's  duties  to  the  officers  of  the 
Customs  and  demanded  proper  clearances, 
&c,  and  on  being  refused  they  should 
have  made  the  like  tender  to  a  Notary 
Public  and  offered  a  protest.  Had  these 
matters  been  complied  with  so  as  to  be 
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duly  proved  on  a  trial  I  should  think  the 
Judge  would  decree  that  the.  vessels  and 
cargoes  were  not  forfeited. 

8d.  If  prosecutions  are  intended  against 
these  vessels,  they  must  he  sent  to  Hali- 
fax, for  should  they  be  libelled  here,  and 
the  proceedings  carried  on  upon  common 
paper,  such  proceedings  will  be  mere  nuli- 
ties  and  not  alter  the  property  either  of 
the  vessels  or  cargoes.  As  to  the  provis- 
ion in  the  Stampt-Act  that  penalties  should 
be  sued  for  where  offences  against  that  Act 
are  committed,  that  must  be  understood 
of  pecuniary  penalties  specified  in  the  said 
Act,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  matter 
mentioned  in  the  above  case.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Collector  to  prosecute  on  the  in- 
formations received. 

ROBERT  JONES,  Jun." 

{Copy.) 
Sir:— 

The  inhabitants  dissatisfied  with  the 
parti  ular  restrictions  laid  on  the  trade 
of  this  river  only,  have  determined  to 
march  to  Brunswick,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing in  a  peaceable  manner,  a  redress  of 
their  grievances,  from  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  have 
compelled  us  to  conduct  them  :  We  there- 
fore think  it  our  duty  to  acquaint  your 
Excellency,  that  we  are  fully  determined 
to  protect  from  insult  your  person  and 
property,  and  that  if  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  your  Excellency  a  guard  of  gentlemen 
shall  be  immediately  detached  for  tha^ 
purpose. 

Wo  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  great- 
est respect,  Sir, 

Your  Excellency's 
Most  obedient  and 
Humble  servants, 
JOHN  ASHE, 
THOS.  LOYD, 
ALEX.  LILLINGTON. 
To  His    Excellency,   William  Tryon, 
Esq. 


{Copy.) 

Brunswick,  lMTi  February  1766. 
Eleven  at  Night. 

Sir  : — Between  the  hours  of  six  and 
seven  o'clock  this  evening,  Mr.  George 
Moore  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Harnet  waited 
on  me  at  my  house,  and  delivered  to  me  a 
letter  signed  by  three  gentlemen.  The 
inclosed  is  a  copy  from  the  original.  I 
told  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Harnet,  that  as  I 
had  no  fears  or  apprehensions  for  my  per- 
son or  property,  I  wanted  no  guard,  there- 
fore desired  the  gentlemen  might  not 
come  to  give  their  protection  where  it 
was  not  necessary  or  required,  and  that  I 
would  send  the  gentlemen  an  answer  in 
writing  tomorrow  morning.  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Harnet  might  stay  about  five  or 
six  minutes  in  my  house.  Instantly  after 
their  leaving  me  I  found  my  house  sur- 
rounded with  armed  men  to  the  number 
I  estimate  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  I 
had  some  altercation  with  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  informed  me  their  business 
was  to  see  Capt.  Lobb,  whom  they  were 
informed  was  at  my  house  :  Capt.  Paink 
then  desired  me  to  give  my  word  and 
honor  whether  Capt.  Lobb  was  in  my 
house  or  not.  I  positively  refused  to 
make  any  such  declaration,  but  as  they 
had  force  in  their  hands  I  said  they  might 
break  open  my  locks  and  force  my  doors. 
This  they  declared  they  had  no  intention 
of  doing ;  just  after  this  and  other  dis- 
course they  got  intelligence  that  Captain 
Lobb  was  not  in  my  house.  The  major- 
ity of  the  men  in  arras  then  went  towards 
the  town  of  Brunswiek  and  left  a  number 
of  men  to  watch  the  avenues  of  my  house 
therefore  think  it  doubtful  if  I  can  get 
this  letter  safely  conveyed.   , 

I  esteem  it  my  duty,  Sir,  to  inform  you 
as  Fort  Johnston  has  but  one  officer,  and, 
five  men  in  garrison  the  Fort  will  stand 
in  need  of  all  the  assistance  the  Viper  and 
Diligence  sloops  can  give  the  Command- 
ing officer  there,  should  any  insult  be  of- 
fered to  his  Majesty's  fort  or  stores,  in 
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which  case  it  is  my  duty  to  request  of  you 
to  repel  force  with  force  ;  and  to  take  on 
board  his  Majesty's  sloops  so  much  of  his 
Majesty's  ordinance,  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, out  of  the  said  fort  as  you  shall  think 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  service. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)   WM.  TRYON. 
To  the   Commanding  Officer  either  of 
the  Viper  or  Diligence  Sloops  of  War. 

{Copy.) 

Siu: — I  have  received  your  Excellency's, 
favor  and  am  much  concerned  at  the  un- 
easiness this  accident  will  have  given  you. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  two  attempts 
to  see  your  Excellency  to-night,  one  very 
early  t'other  late.  I  had  immediately  up 
on  hearing  two  hundred  men  were  gone 
down,  sent  Lieut.  Calder  with  five  men 
and  spikes  for  the  guns  if  Capt.  Dairy  m- 
ple  thought  them  necessary  and  to  give 
him  any  other  assistance  that  was  neces- 
sary. I  believe  they  were  down  in  time*.  I 
hope  if  this  gets  safe  your  Excellency  will 
let  me  know  it  by  showing  a  light  in  each 
of  the  middle  windows  above  stairs.  If  I 
see  that  signal  I  will  inform  your  Excel- 
lency of  the  success  of  my  boat  by  haling 
down  the  pendant  at  sunrise  or  soon  after. 
Capt.  Lobb  received  a  deputation  to  desire 
he  would  come  on  shore  which  he  refused. 
I  am, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 
C.  J.  PHIPPS. 
To  His  Excellency,  Gov.  TryOn,  &c. 

(Copy.) 

Sir  : — You  will  obey  all  orders  you 
may  receive  either  from  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Viper  or  Diligence  Sloops 
of  War.     I  am, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  WM.  TRYON. 
19  February  1766. 
To  Capt.  Dalrymple. 


(Copy.) 
Viper  Sloop,  Cape  Fear,  20  Feb.  1766. 

Sir  : — Not  thinking  it  proper  to  detain 
the  Sloop  Ruby  any  louger,  desire  you 
will  deliver  her  to  the  proper  master  Mr. 
Homer  for  which  this  shall  be  a  sufficient 
■warrant.     I  am,  Sir,  • 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

JACOB  LOBB. 
To  Wa.  Dry,  Esq., 

Collector  for  Brunswick. 

(Copy.) 
Viper  Sloop,  Cape  Fear,  .20  Feb.    766. 

Sir: — As  there  is  perishable  commodi- 
ties on  board  the  Sloop  Patience,  detained 
by  me,  you  may  if  you  think  it  consistent 
with  your  duty,  deliver  up  the  same  with 
the  vessel  and  cargo  upon  taking  suffi- 
cient security  for  them.  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

JACOB  LOBB. 
To  William  Dry,  Esq., 

Collector  at  Brunswick. 

(Copy.) 

Brunswick,  23d  February  1766. 

Sue : — I  was  yesterday  with  Captain 
Phipps  at  Fort  Johnston  where  I  found 
twenty  three  swivel  guns,  eight  eighteen 
pounders  and  eight  nine  pounders  spiked. 
1  demanded  of  Capt.  Dalrymple,  the 
Commanding  Officer  his  authority  for 
spiking  the  cannon  :  He  produ:ed  your 
order  and  said  Lieut.  Calder  of  the  Dilig- 
ence in  consequence  of  it  spiked  the  above 
cannon.  As  I  understand  \  our  midship- 
man was  yesterday  disappointed  in  get- 
ting copies  of  my  instructions  to  Capt. 
Dalrymple,  and  your  order  to  him  :  I  in- 
sert them  both.     Vid't. 

Sir. — "You  will  obey  all  orders  you 
"may  receive  either  from  the  Command- 
"ing  Officer  of  the  Viper  or  Diligence 
"  Sloops  of  War.     I  am,  &c, 

WM.  TRYON. 

19  February  1766, 
To  Capt,  Dalrymple. 
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"  I  think  its  necessary  at  this  time,  you 
('  will  render  the  guns  at  Port  Johnston 
"  unserviceable,  as  there  is  a  number  of 
"  men  which  intend  insulting  his  Majesty's 
"  ships  in  this  river.     I  am, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"JACOB  LOBB.     « 

I  must  observe  that  the  reason  you 
give  in  this  order,  is  totally  contrary  to 
every  sentiment  I  entertained  as  I  hope 
•my  letter  of  the  19  th  delivered  to  you  by 
Lieut.  Calder  will  justify,  directed  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  either  of  the  Viper 
or  Diligence  Sloops  of  War,  as  well  as  my 
conversation  on  board  the  Diligence  on 
the  20th  where  you  desired  I  would  meet 
you.  I  never  had  a  suspicion  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  persons  assembled  in 
arms  to  insult  his  Majesty's  ships  in  this 
river.  The  object  of  my  consideration 
was  the  protection  of  the  fort.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  receive  from  you  the  reasons 
why  you  thought  the  spiking  of  the  guns 
a  necessary  step  to  prevent  his  Majesty's 
ships  from  being  insulted,  or  what  other 
motives  you  had  for  your  ordering  the 
guns  to  be  spiked  :  This  request  I  make 
that  I  may  be  furnished  with  the  proper 
causes  for  such  a  proceeding,  in  order  to 
transmit  them  to  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  the  State  with  my  other  dis- 
patches.    I  am,  &c,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
'  (Signed)  WM.  TRYON. 
To  Capt.  Lobb. 

{Copy.) 

Viper  Sloop,  Brunswick, 

the  Mth  Feb.  1766. 

Sir  : — I  received  your  Excellency's  let- 
ter of  the  23d  inst.,  desiring  me  to  give 
your  Excellency  my  reasons  for  ordering 
the  guns  at  Fort  Johnston  to  be  spiked. 
Pusuant  to  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the 
19th  inst,  signifying  to  me  that  as  Fort 
Johnston  had  but  one  officer  and  five 
men  in  garrison  and  of  its  standing  in 
need  of  all  the  assistance  the  Viper  and 


Diligenee  could  give  the  commanding  of- 
ficer there,  should  any  insult  be  offered 
to  his  Majesty's  fort,  or  stores,  and  like- 
wise your  Excellency's  request  to  repel 
force  with  force,  I  on  an  information  the 
same  evening  from  Lieut.  Calder  corrobor- 
ated by  that  of  several  other  gentlemen, 
that  a  party  of  men  consisting  of  three  or 
four  hundred  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Waddle  were  on  their  march  to  Fort 
Johnston  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it, 
as  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  the 
ships  down  being  night  and  no  pilots  to 
be  had,  early  enough  to  prevent  their 
making  their  quarters  good  sent  Lieut. 
Calder  in  a  boat  with  your  Excellency's 
order  addrest  to  Capt.  Dalrymple  com- 
manding that  he  should  comply  with  any 
orders  he  should  receive  from  myself  or 
Capt.  Phipps,  with  one  from  me  to  render 
the  cannon  unserviceable  by  spiking  them 
up  ;  to  the  end  of  facilitating  our  repos- 
session as  soon  as  the  ships  could  arrive 
before  it. 

I  am  with  respect, 
Your  Excellency's 
Most  Obedient, 
Humble  servant, 
JACOB  LOBB. 
To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Tryon. 

{Copy.) 
Viper  Sloop,  Gape  Fear,  22  Feb.  1766. 

Sir  : — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Ex- 
cellency .that  by  my  order  of  the  5th  inst. 
there  was  a  demand  for  provisions  given 
to  the  Contractor's  Agent  Mr.  William 
Dry,  for  the  use  of  the  compliment  of 
men  on  board  his  Majesty's  Sloop  under 
my  command,  which  demand  is  not  com- 
plied with,  and  I  find  by  a  certificate  from 
Mr.  Dry  the  provisions  were  denied  being 
brought  to  his  Majesty's  sloop  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Wilmington.  .  I  must  beg 
leave  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that 
there  is  no  more  bread  on  board  than  to 
serve  the  Sloop's  company  to-morrow, 
and  do  request  your  Excellency's  advice. 


WILMINGTON,    1706. 
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Inclosed  your   Excellency  will  receive  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Dry's  certificate. 
I  am  with  respect, 
Your  Excellency's 

Obedient  humble  servant, 

JACOB  LOBB. 
To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Tryqn. 

(Copy.) 

These  are  to  certify  that  there  was  a 
demand  made  to  me  by  Capt.  Jacob  Lobb 
of  his  Majesty's  Sloop  Viper  for  a  supply 
of  provisions  for  said  Sloop  on  the  Fifth 
inst.  and  that  there  was  a  boat  and  hands 
sent  by  me  to  Wilmington  for  the  same, 
that  the  men  belonging  to  the  boat  were 
takeu  up  and  put  into  gaol,  that  the  in- 
habitants and  people  of  the  province  would 
not  suffer  any  provisions  to  be  shipt  on 
board  the  boat  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's 
Sloop. 

Dated  at  Brunswick,  21  February  1706. 
WM.  DRY. 

(Copy.) 

Brunswick,  the  22  February  1766. 
Sm: — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  can 
only  observe  that  as  you  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  redress  the  grievances  which 
were  the  pretended  causes  of  the  town  of 
Wilmington's  withholding  the  necessary 
provisions  for  his  Majesty's  sloops,  I 
should  imagine  the  Contractor's  agent 
would  meet  with  no  obstruction  at  pre- 
sent in  obtaining  the  necessary  supply.  If 
the  provisions  are  not  brought  to  the 
Viper  to-morrow  I  desire  you  will  inform 
me  by  a  line.  I  am,  &c, 

WM.  TRYON. 
To  Capt.  Lobb. 

(Copy.) 

Viper  Sloop,  Brunswick, 

24  February  1766. 
Sir  :— I  received  your  Excellency's  let- 
ter of  the  22d  inst.  signifying  to  me  your 
"Excellency's  desire  of  being  acquainted  if 
the  pro\  isions  did  not  arrive  the  23d,  and  j 
Vol.  5,  No.  6.— B.  ' 


in  return  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Ex- 
cellency they  are  not  yet  arrived. 
I  am  with  respect, 
Your  Excellency's 

Most  Obedient  humble  servant, 
JACOB  «LOBB. 
To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Tkyon. 

(Copy.) 

Brunswick,  the  24£/t  February  1766. 

Mr.  Mayor: — Capt.  Lobb  having  lodg- 
ed a  complaint  with  me  dated  the  22d 
inst.  that  thi.'  Contractor's  boat  with  pro- 
visions for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
was  detained  at  Wilmington  and  the  boat 
men  put  into  gaol  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  I  desire  to  know  the  proper 
causes  for  such  conduct  that  Tmay  trans- 
mit them  to  his  Majesty.  The  Viper  sloop 
is  at  present  without  bread.  I  do  there- 
fore require  your  assistance  that  the  Con- 
tractor may  be  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary provisions  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c, 
WM.  TRYON. 
Moses  John  DeRosset,  Esq. 

(Copy.) 
Wilmington,  28'^  February  1766. 

Sir: — Your  Excellency's  letter  dated 
24th  inst.,  came  to  my  hands  yesterday 
noon,  and  after  consulting  the  Aldermen 
upon  the  contents  of  it  I  find  Capt.  Lobb 
has  been  misinformed  in  regard  to  the 
contractor's  boat  with  provisions  for  his 
Majesty's  shins  being  stopt.  I  shall  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  to  relate  to  your  Ex* 
cellency  the  fat  ti  as  they  really  hapnened. 

Upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
country  round  having  information  that 
Capt.  Lobb  had  seized  several  vessels 
coming  into  this  river  for. want  of  stamp- 
ed-papers  notwithstanding  their  produc- 
ing certificates  from  the  several  officers  of 
the  Customs  that  no  stamped-papers  were 
to  be  had  at  the  port  from  whence  they 
came,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  hot 
to  supply  his   Majesty's  ships  with  any 
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more  provisions  unless  the  particular  re- 
strictions on  this  port  were  taken  off,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  agreement  no  per- 
son would  supply  the  Contractor  with 
any,  so  that  your  Excellency  will  find  no 
provisions  were  on  board  the  boat.  As  to 
the  boatmen  being  put  in  gaol  it  was  done 
by  the  people  who  had  collected  them- 
selves together  to  procure  a  redress  of 
their  grievances,  and  to  prevent  their  go- 
ing down,  and  not  only  they  but  every 
other  person  going  to  Brunswick  was 
stopped, , 

Since  the  accommodation  of  matters 
with  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
King's  ships,  your  Excellency  has  no 
doubt  been  informed  that  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions has  been  sent  them,  and  your  Ex- 
cellency may  be  assured  of  the  best  en- 
deavors of  this  Corporation  to  forward 
his  Majesty's  service.  At  the  same  time 
they  can't  help  expressing  their  concern 
that  your  Excellency  should  on  every  oc- 
casion lay  the  whole  blame  of  every  trans- 
action relative  to  the  opposition  made  to 
the  Stamp- Act  on  this  Borough  when  it  is 
so  well-known  the  whole  country  has 
been  equally  concerned  in  it. 

I  am  further  instructed  by  the  corpor- 
ation to  assui  e  your  Excellency  that  his 
Majesty  has  not  a  sett  of  more  loyal  sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  his  dominions  than 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Borough. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Sir,  Your  Excellency's 
Most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servant, 
MOSES  JNO.  DbROSSET. 

The  Right  Honorable  Henry  Seymour 
Conway,  Esq. 

North  Carolina,  Brunswick, 

■the  od  March  1766. 
The  dispatches  I  had  the  honor  to  direct 
to  you  of  the  25th  of  last  month,  I  laid 
before  his  Majesty's  council  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  extract  from  the  Council 
Journal.    My  proclamation  of  the  26th 


past  I  unde'-stand  has  given  general  satis- 
faction to  the  inhabitants  concerned  in 
the  late  disturbances  from  its  moderation 
As  I  had  no  power  to  redress  their 
tumults,  it  was  thought  most  expedient 
not  to  inflame  grievances.  The  General 
Assembly ,  I  shall  prorogue  from  time  to 
time,  until  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive his  Majesty's  further  instructions.  I 
find  by  the  public  papers  that  those  Colon- 
ies who  have  held  Assemblies  in  the  pre- 
sent times  have  entered  warmly  into  dis- 
putes relative  to  the  Stamp-Act,  without 
doing  any  business  for  his  Majesty's  inter- 
est or  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies.  As  I 
have  therefore  as  yet  had  no  disputes  with 
the  General  Assembly,  I  esteem  it  advisea- 
ble  to  prevent  as  much  as  poKsible  any 
breach  in  the  Legislature  ;  as  by  this  cau- 
tion, I  think  I  shall  be  best  able  to  sup- 
port the  honor  and  dignity  of  government, 
till  J  can  be  informed  of  the  resolutions 
taken  by  his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament, 
to  terminate  the  present  disturbances  in 
these  provinces.  If  it  should  ever  be  found 
necessary  to  send  military  force  into  this 
colony,  the  first  week  in  October  is  the 
soonest  they  should  arrive,  if  brought  from 
a  more  northward  country,,  were  they  to 
land  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  this  climate 
would  be  as  fatal  to  them,  as  the  climate 
of  Pensacola  has  proved  to  the  troops  sent 
there.  Capt.  Lobb  has  acquainted  me  he 
has  received  the  25th  part  twenty-two 
days  provision  from  the  Contractor.  I 
have  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  Mayor  of  Wil- 
mington's letter  in  answer  to  mine  put  up 
with  the  dispatches  of  the  25th  February, 
directed  to  the  Mayor.  Capt.  Dalrymple 
has  made  his  report  to  me  that  the  cannon 
at  Fort  Johnston  are  almost  ail  cleared  of 
the  spikes  and  that  without  any  prejudice  , 
to  the  guns. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Surveyor  General  of  his 
Majesty's  Customs  who  is  now  with  me 
on  his  return  from  Charles  Town  has  at 
my  request  reinstated  Mr.  Pennington  in 
his  office  of  Comptroller  for  thia  port    I 
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must  beg  leave  to  mention  Capt.  Phipps 
to  you,  Sir,  who  takes  charge  of  these  dis- 
patches and  to  refer  you  to  him  for  any 
further  particulars  relative  to  the  disturb- 
ances here,  he  having  been  present  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  step 
that  was  taken.  The  spirit  and  zeal  he 
has  shown  while  on  this  station  for  his 
Majesty's  service,  and  the  honor  of  his 
profession,  does  him  great  credit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  re- 
spect and  esteem,  &c. 

Note. — Sent  this  by  the  Diligence, 
Capt.  Phipps. 

The  Riobt  Hon'ble.     The  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury. 

Brunswick,  5th  April  1766. 
I  was  honored  with  your  Lordship's 
commands  on  the  25th  of  March  last  by 
the  favor  of  Mr.  Lownde's  letter  of  the 
14  September  1765  requiring  me  to  give 
my  assistance  to  the  Distributor  of  the 
Stamps  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
Some  stamps  for  this  province  arrived 
here  from  Virginia  the  28th  of  November 
last  in  the  Diligence  Sloop  of  War ;  but 
as  Mr.  Houston,  Distributor  of  the  stamps, 
was  obliged  to  publickly  to  resign  his  of- 
fice in  the  Court  House  of  Wilmington  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  a  copy  of 
which  I  inclose,  I  desired  Capt.  Phipps  to 


keep  the  stamps  on  board  the  Diligence. 
They  were  lately  removed  into  his  Maj- 
esty's Sloop  the  Viper,  Capt.  Lobb,  Com- 
mander, the  Diligence  having  sailed  for 
England.  My  endeavors,  my  Lords,  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  stamps  in 
this  province  have  been  accompanied, 
with  my  warmest  zeal,  as  I  flatter  myself 
the  letter  I  wrote  on  that  subject  to  Mr. 
Conway  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  will  testify.  The  ill 
success  that  has  attended  this  discharge 
of  my  duty,  has  given  me  real  concern ; 
since  the  riotous  assembly  of  men  in  Wil- 
mington, and  Brunswick  on  the  19th,  20th 
and  21st  of  February  last,  there  has  been 
no  disturbance  in  the  province,  the  ports 
have  never  been  shut  and  entries  and 
clearances  are  made  in  the  form  that  was 
practiced  before  the  Stamp-Act  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  take  effect,  I 
continue  in  opinion  that  these  southern 
provinces  will  regulate  their  further  obe- 
dience, and  conduct,  agreeable  to  the 
measures  that  are  adopted  by  the  more 
formidable  colonies  to  the  northward. 

I  am,   my   Lords,   with    all    possible 
esteem  and  respect,  &c. 

Note. — The  original  by  the  Hanibal, 
Bailleul  to  Bristol. 
Duplicate     Caesar    Hume  to  Portsmouth 


BIRMAH-.-AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  WILL  BE. 


Among  all  the  topics  which  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  men  of  the 
present  day,  there  is  probably  none  which 
is  more  interesting,  or  which  offers  more 
matter  for  useful  thought  both  to  the 
christian  and  statesman  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Con- 
taining as  they  do  the  larger  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  a  soil  rich 
and  easily  cultivated,  a  people  frugal  and 
industrious,  and  in  most  cases  intelligent, 
it  can  but  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him 


who  takes  only  a  cursory  glance  at  this 
subject,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Eastern  As- 
ia should  occupy  so  low  a  place  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  For  hundreds  of  years 
China,  Hindostan  and  Birmah  remained  a 
terry,  incognita  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  only  visited  occasionally  by  some 
Jesuit  priest  burning  with  zeal  to  plant 
the  cross,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  in  regions  where  they  were 
hitherto  unknown.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  some  little  communication  by  com- 
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merce  with  the  coasts  of  some  of  these 
countries,  but  the  vast  regions  watered 
by  the  Ganges,  the  Burrampoota,  and  Ir- 
rawaddy  remained  for  a  long  time  unvis- 
ited  by  Europeans.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  this  state 
of  things  was  quickly  changed.'  Profess- 
ing at  first  to  be  oly  a  trading  company, 
this  wonderful  cor,  oration  has  gradually 
enlarged  its  power,  and  extended  its  lim- 
its until  at  the  present  day  its  governor- 
general  i3  a  most  powerful  monarch.  It 
is  true  that  his  power  is  delegated,  and 
may  be  withdrawn,  but  while  he  exercis- 
es it,  it  is  absolute.  He  governs  more 
millions  of  people  than  exist  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  British  Empire,  and  he  has  at 
his  disposal  an  army  three  times  as  nu- 
merous as  that  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  He  is  invested 
with  royal  prerogatives ;  for  ho  can  de- 
clare war,  make  peace,  conclude  treaties, 
occupy  and  evacuate  territory,  and  annex 
whole  kingdoms  at  his  will  and  pleas- 
ure." By  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
pany in  India,  not  only  were  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  England  and  of  the 
world  greatly  benefitted,  but  our  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  nations  of  the  East  was 
greatty  increased.  Their  Lws  became 
the  study  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land— their  literature  was  ransacked,  and 
its  beauties  displayed — and  their  man- 
ners and  customs  became  almost  as  well 
known  to  the  intelligent  Englishman,  as 
those  of  his  neighbors  on  the  continent. 
The  next  great  stimulus  given  to  curi 
osity  in  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  East, 
was  the  establishment,  by  the  English 
Baptists,  of  a  mission  in  India,  the  first 
ever  established  by  any  protestant  de- 
nomination in  heathen  lands.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  torrents  of  ridicule  these 
devoted  men  had  to  undergo  from  those 
who  neither  understood,  nor  could  ap- 
preciate their  motives.  That  a  few  men 
should  leave  their  country,  and  go  to  a 
heathen   land    with   the    design   of  at- 


tempting to  convert  the  inhabitants,  a 
land  where  the  language  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  whose  institutions  rendered 
their  labor  more  than  commonly  hope- 
less, was  regarded  as  the  very  heighth  of 
Quixotism.  And  yet  undetered  by  the 
appalling  obstacles  which  were  presented 
to  their  efforts,  these  men  labored  on  for 
years,  without  much  visible  effect.  But 
at  last  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  a- 
roused  in  their  favor.  A  spirit  almost  e- 
qual  in  intensity  to  thnt  which  actuated 
the  cru'saders,  was  stirred  up  in  the  breast 
of  the  christian  world.  Mission  after  mis- 
sion was  established  in  all  those  Eastern 
lands,  schools  and  colleges  set  up,  th£ 
printing  press  set  to  work,  and  the  seeds 
of  truth  were  scattered  broad-cast  over 
the  country,  and  above  all  the  gospel  was 
prenrhed  to  the  poor. 

What  have  been  the  results  ?  Regard- 
ed in  a  mere  woTdly  point  of  view,  they 
have  been  manifold  and  beneficial.  Our 
knowledge  of  mankind  has  been  increas- 
ed, the  boundaries  of  science  been  enlarg- 
ed* and  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  world  by  the  increase  in 
commerce  resulting  from  our  connection 
with  these  countries.  Among  intelligent 
christians  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  results  are  regarded  as  glorious — 
nay  almost  miraculous. 

Of  more  recent  date  but  of  not  less  in- 
terest was  the  late  expedition  of  Commo- 
dore Perry  to  Japan.  What  benefits  we 
are  to  obtain  from  that  expedition  are  yet 
to  be  seen  ;  doubtless  they  will  be  num- 
erous. The  Japanese  will  no  doubt  see 
that  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to  lay  a- 
side  their  exclusiveness,  and  enter  freely 
into  trade  with  the  western  nations.  Like 
the  Chinese  they  will  soon  permit  the 
christian  missionaries  to  come  among 
them,  and  in  a  few  years  more  we  will  see 
christian  chapels  where  now  only  the 
splendid  pagodas  of  Boodh  raise  their  gil- 
ded domes. 

Prominent  among  these  splendid  East- 
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em  despotisms  stands  the  Birman  Em- 
pire. With  a  population  variously  esti 
mated  between  four  and  fourteen  millions, 
a  soil  teeming  with  the  productions  of  the 
tropics,  and  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
industry  and  intelligence,  it  yet  stands  a 
pitiful  example  of  what  tyrany  and  a  false 
religion  can  do  for  men.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  empires  in  the  world,  counting  it> 
existence  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thou- 
sands of  years.  Amid  all  the  revolutions 
which  have  agitated  Europe — the  rise  and 
fall  of  kingdoms — the  changes  of  dynasties 
— the  mighty  struggles  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  ignorance,  the  nations  of  the  East 
have  moved  on  in  undisturbed  apathy, 
Bubmisive  by  bowing  their  necks  to  the 
heavy  yoke  which  is  laid  on  them.  There 
have  been  revolutions  among  them  also, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  were  revolutions  from 
which  no  benefit  to  the  people  arose — 
from  which  no  spark  of  liberty  was  elic- 
ited— by  which  no  chain  of  despotism 
was  broken.  They  were  mere  changes  if 
masters  without  a  change  of  rule.  Such 
as  the  Birman  Empire  is  now,  such  was  it 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  such  is  it 
destined  to  be  as  long  as  its  people  contin- 
ue to  bow  to  the  degrading  superstition 
which  oppresses  them. 

Like  all  the  Eastern  kingdoms  the  Bir- 
man Empire  is  a  pure  absolute  despotism. 
The  king  is  the  fountain  of  all  honors,  the 
giver  of  all  office  and  power,  and  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  lives  and  property  Of 
his  subjects.  To  him  are  paid  little  less 
than  divine  honors;  for  though  he  does 
not  in  truth  claim  a  divi  ic  origin,  3'et  ev- 
ery mark  of  respect  which  is  paid  to  their 
God  is  paid  also  to  him.  The  palace  of  the 
king,  and  the  temples  of  Boodh  are  the 
only  houses  in  Birinah  that  are  built  of 
brick  ;  and  they  are  also  the  only  houses 
about  which  any  gold  is  suffered  to  be 
ftsed,  this  metal  being  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  God  and  the  emperor,  and  con- 
sidered too  sacred  to  be  used  in  exchange 


or  coined  into  money.  Whether  this  in- 
timate connexion  of  the  emperor  with 
their  God  contributes  in  any  degree  to 
the  profound  reverence  with  which  a  Bir- 
man regards  his  king,  is  a  matter  of  not 
much  doubt ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  from 
their  history  that  their  rulers  have  always 
been  aware  of  this  feeling  and  taken  ad- 
vantage -of  it.  Their  laws,  like  those  of 
the  Jews,  are  bui  t  upon  and  indeed  form 
a  part  of  their  religion.  "  These  laws  arc, 
generally  speaking,  built  upon  sound  and 
even  enlightened  principles;  and  while 
they  inculcate  submission  on  the  people's 
part,  they  prescribe  to  the  sovereign  the 
duties  of  beneficence  and  mercy  as  well 
as  justice."*  The  theory  of  their  govern- 
ment is  simple  and  easily  understood. 
The  functions  of  government,  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive  are  exercised  by  a 
council  of  four  persons,  which  council  is 
called  collectively  hit  d'  haw.  The  mem- 
bers o(  the  council  are  called  Woongees. 
All  the  public  business  is  transacted  by 
this  council,  all  treaties  formed,  laws  pass* 
ed,  and  in  fact  the  edicts  of  the  emperor 
commonly  receive  its  sanction. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  second  council  con- 
sisting of  four  persons,  who  act  as  the  privy 
council  of  the  king.  These  are  called  At- 
awoons,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  the  Birmans  which  is  the 
higher  <  ffice  that  of  Woongeeor  Atawoon. 
However  this  may  be  decided,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  king  follows  the 
advice  of  the  Atawoonsinopposition  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Woongees. 

These  are  the  instruments  by  which  the 
government  is  carried  on.  With  powers 
professedly  great  it  m  y  easily  be  imagined 
of  how  little  weight  are  their  decisions,and 
of  how  little  importance  their  adivice, 
when  they  are  given  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  a  despot,  at  whose  nod  their  for- 
tunes and  lives  can  be  taken  from  them. 
It  is  very  evident  that  thfy  are  mere  tools 
in  his  hand  to  assist  in  crushing  the  people. 


*  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy. 
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Unlike  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the 
Gang  s,  Birmah  is  not  su' ject  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  castes.  They  have  no  heredi- 
tary nobility,  no  powerful  lords  whose  gen- 
ealogical trees  spread  their  branches  as  far 
over  the  land  as  that  of  the  king  himself. 
All  hon  rs  proceed  from  the  king,  and  at 
the  de  th  or  disgrace  of  the  holder,  they 
return  to  him  again.  Not  only  is  this 
true  in  regard  to  the  honors  and  offices  of 
government,  but  even  the  property  of  the 
subject  is  held  by  a  species  of  feudal  ten 
ure. 

The  civil  administration  of  the  Birman 
government  is  simp  e,  but  gives  great 
power  to  the  officers  of  government  to  op- 
press the  people.  The  entire  kingdom  is 
divided  into  provinces  over  which  are 
placed  governors,  who  are  called  Myo- 
woons.  The  Myowoons  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  possess  all 
the  powers  of  government  in  their  persons. 
They  distribute  their  provinces  among 
their  friends,  who  pay  them  a  certain  part 
of  the  revenue  which  they  obtain  fiom 
their  several  districts.  These  governors 
of  provinces  are  most  appropriately  called 
by  the  Birmans  "Eaters";  for  they  settle 
down  on  the  poor  laborers  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  and  literally  eat  them  out  of  house 
and  home.  As  may  be  judged  from  this 
there  are  no  officers  wh"  receive  fixed  sal- 
aries. All  the  departments  of  government 
are  formed  out  to  the  relaiives  of  the  king, 
and  by  them  to  their  adherents,  so  that 
but  a,  small  portion  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  Birman.  people  ever  reaches  the  treas- 
ury after  passing  through  so  many  greedy 
hands. 

Though  the  laws  of  the  Birman  Empire 
may  offer  an  intere-ting  field  of  study  to 
the  statesman,  their  government  as  actual- 
ly carried  on  can  but  shock  any  mind  the 
least  imbu  d  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  philanthropy.  'Tis  but  one  continual 
scene  of  tyrany,  rapacity  and  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  of  aBject  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  ruled.     Let  us 


turn  from  this  revolting'  spectace  to  one 
possessing  far  more  interest  for  the  gene- 
ral reader — the  Birman  religion — Boudh- 
ism. 

[lit  were  customary  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  religion  by  the  number  of  its 
adherents,  and  the  length  of  its  existence, 
then  would  Boodhism  stand  high  among 
the  religions  of  the  earth.  Dating  its  or- 
igin back  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
and  embracing  ..within  its  pale  a  larger 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
than  any  other  religion,  whether  christian 
or  pagan,  it  claims,  if  not  our  respect,  at 
least  our  curious  attention.  But  n.  t  only 
is  this  religion  an  interesting  object  of  stu- 
dy on  account  of  its  great  age,  and  the 
number  of  its  professors,  but  a!so  from  the 
remarkable  purity  of  its  moral  code.  There 
is  no  religion,  the  christian  excepted, 
which  inculcates  such  pure  morality  as 
Boodhism.     Its  five  precepts  art-: 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  take  life. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

4.  '1  hou  shalt  not  lie. 

5.  Thou  shilt  drink  no  intoxicating  li- 
quors. 

We  can  but  be  struck  with  the  re- 
maikable  similarity  of  these  precepts  to 
the  last  five  of  the  ten  commandments, 
and  one  is  disposed  to  suspect  that  by 
some  means  the  founders  of  Boodhism  had 
access  to  a  copy  of  the  bible  when  draw- 
ing up  their  moral  code. 

Our  space  denies  us  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Boodhist  religion.  We  can  only  give  a 
faint  outline  of  it. 

A  Boo  in,  the  God  of  the  Birmans,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Demigod  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  According  to 
Boodhist  theology  he  is  a  man  who,  by  his 
acts  of  charity  and  piety  while  on  rarth, 
has  entitled  himself,  at  death,  to  be  receiv- 
ed into  the  slate  of  nig  ban  or  annihilation. 
There  have  been,  say  the  Boodhist  books, 
many  Boodhs  during  the  past  a^es  of  the 
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world's  existence,  but  he  who  now  lias 
their  reverence  is  the  Boodh  Gautema, 
who  five  hundred  and  forty-four  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
life,  attained  the  summit  of  omniscience, 
and  entered  into  the  state  of  nigban. — 
Gautema  is  the  fourth  Bocdh  who  has  ap 
peared  during  what  the  Birman  theologi- 
ans call  the  pr  sent  grand  period  of  the 
wo;  Id '8  existence.  There  is  yet  another 
to  appear,  Boodh  Arimiteya,  who  is  now 
reposing  in  one  of  the  lower  celestial  re- 
gions, and  will  develop  himself  in  due 
time.  For  his  coming  the  faithful  among 
the  Boodhists  are  patiently  waiting,  hop- 
ing to  enter  with  him  when  he  goes  into 
the  state  of  nigban. 

W  at  is  ths  nighan  after  which  the 
Bo  dhisis  so  much  pant?  Is  it,  .-ssome 
*u|  pose,  annihilation  ?  Or  is  it  a  state  o, 
rest  from  the  toils  and  changes  of  life? 
An  examination  of  the  subject  will  lead 
3ne  to  suppose  the  latter.  The  Boodhists 
believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  They  also  believe  in  the 
transmigra  ion  of  souls.  According  to  the 
msnner  in  which  a  pei son  conducts  himself 
on  earth,  so  high  or  low  will  he  be  placed 
nfter  death.  If  he  has  conducted  badly. 
his  soul  will  descend  to  some  animal  of  a 
lowpr  order;  if  wpII  it  ascends  to  a  supe 
rior  intelligence  and  so  on  gradually  up- 
ward until  it  reaches  nigban.  Regarding 
this  world  then,  but  as  one  of  many  similar 
states  of  probation  through  which  he  had 
to  pass,  we  can  readily  understand  the  ear- 
nest desire,  with  which  a  Birman  looked 
to  the  end  of  his  toils,  when  he  should 
pause  in  his  almost  interminable  round  of 
changes  and  enter  into  the  state  of  nigban 
But  whatever  the  system  of  Gautoma  t  a- 
ohes,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
ignorant  followers  of  that  religion  have  any 
other  idea  of  nighan  than  annihilation  — 
Though  their  religion  like  that  of  th 
chris  ian,  teaches  that  there  is  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God,  their  lives  show  that  they 
believe  there   is  no   rest  but  annihilation, 


no    peace    but    in    a  ces-ation  of  exist, 
ence. 

With  a  religion  so  pure  in  theory,  one 
would  be  led  to  supjosetha  the  Binnans 
were  a  remarkably  moral  people.  But  they 
are  but  another  instance  of  the  disagreement 
of  men's  practices  with  their  theories. — 
Though  their  religion  says,  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  the  Birmans  are  remarkable  among 
the  nations  of  the  east  for  being  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty.  Though  it  says,  thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery  thpy  are  exceedingly 
lewd.  In  fine  with  a  religion  whose  mo- 
ral precepts  are  as  pure,  as  larjas  they  ex- 
tend, as  those  of  Christianity  itself,  their 
conduct  res  rubles  more  that  of  demons  than 
of  men. 

Such  is  Birmah  in  its  government  and 
religion  at  the  present  day.  Such  has  it 
been  f  rmore  than  two  thousand  years. — 
What  is  to  be  its  future?  Is  there  no 
rrepuscular  g  earn  of  light,  which  proclaims 
the  approach  of  the  day  of  its  redemption 
from  the  bonds  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance? Are  there  no  s  gns  which  foreteH- 
a  better  day  coming  to  the  nations  of  the 
East?  We  think  there  are  many.  The 
vast  strides  made  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany since  it-;  fi  st  establishment  tell  us 
evidently  tha  it  will  not  now  rest  satisfied 
with  the  small  portion  of  Birmah  which  it 
obtained  a  few  years  ago,  but  that  it  will 
soon  swallow  the  remainder  in  its  capacious 
maw,  as  it  has  done  foi  the  Kingdoms  of 
Hindoston.  When  this  shall  happen,  then 
will  the  redemption  of  Birmah  draw  nigh. 
When  freed  from  the  terrible  oppression 
under  which  they  now  labor,  when  the 
idings  of  a  purer  faith  are  freely  preached 
to  them,  and  when  they  are  thrown  into 
contact  with  English  intelligence  and  Eng- 
lish enterprise,  then  will  the  dormant  fa- 
culties of  the  people  be  aroused  ;  they  will 
the  :  show  to  the  world  that  they  are  an 
energetic,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race. 
The  great  want  of  Birmah  is  free  men  : 
men  who  can  set  the  ball  of  civilization 
in  motion  ;  who  freed  from  the  fear  of  a 
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frowning  tyrant  can  s  eak  their  sentimenis 
freely,  and  can  act  for  the  best  intercBt  of 
the  country. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labour'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd; 

Not  boys  and  broad  armed  ports, 

Where  laughing  at  Ihe  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  st.r'd  aud  spangled  courts, 


Where  o\v  I  r^w'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to 
pride. 

NO  : — Mer,  high  minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutis  endued, 

In  forest,  brake  or  den, 

As  bea>ts  excel  cold   rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 

Men  who  then  duties   know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  main- 
tain, 

Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow. 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain ; 

Thesu  coustittt;  a  State. 


ADVENTURES  OF    THE   LAST  OF  THE   ABENCERAGES -NO.  I 

From  the  French  of  Chateaubriand. 


When  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Grenada 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  his 
fathers,  he  paused  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Padul.  From  this  elevated  spot 
was  to  be  seen  the  sea,  upon  which  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  about  to  embark 
for  Africa  ;  Grenada  too  was  in  view,  the 
Vega  and  the  Xenil,  upon  the  bank  of 
which  were  pitched  the  tents  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  At  the  sight  of  that  beau- 
tiful country  and  of  the  cypresses  mark- 
ing still  here  and  there  the  tombs  of  the 
Mussulmans,  Boabdil  began  to  shed  tears. 
The  Sultana  Aixa,  his  mother,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  exile,  with  the  gran- 
dei-s  formerly  composing  his  court,  said 
to  him  "  As  a  woman  weep  now  for  a 
kingdom,  which  you  have  been  incapable 
of  defending  as  a  man."  They  descended 
from  the  mountain,  and  Grenada  disap- 
peared from  their  eyes  for  ever. 

The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  shared  the 
fate  of  their  king  were  scattered  in  Africa. 
The  tribes  of  the  Zegri  and  Gomeles  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  kingdom  pf  Fez, 
whence  they  derived  this  origin.  The 
Vaneg=is  and  Alabes  settled  upon  the 
coast  from  Oran  to  Algiers ;  lastly,  the 
Abencerages  fixed  themselves  in  theviHi  * 
ity  of  Tunis.  They  planted  in  sight  of  the 


ruins  of  Carthage,  a  colony  distinguisha- 
ble even  to  this  day  from  the  Moors  of 
Africa,  by  the  elegance  of  their  manners, 
and  by  the  mildness  of  their  laws. 

These  families  retained  in  their  new 
country  the  recollection  of  their  ancient 
home.  The  Paradise  of  Grenada  remain- 
ed always  vividly  in  their  memory ;  moth- 
ers repeated  its  name  to  the  infants  upon 
their  breasts,  and  quieted  them  in  their 
cradles  with  the  ballads  of  the  Zegri  and 
Abencerages.  Every  five  days  they  offer- 
ed prayers  in  the' mosque,  with  their  faces 
toward  Grenada ;  and  besought  Allah 
that  he  would  restore  to  his  elect  that 
land  of  delights.  In  vain  was  it  that  the 
Country  of  the  Lotophagi  presented  to 
the  exiles  its  fruits,  its  waters,  its  verd- 
ure, its  bright  sun  :  at  a  distance  from 
the  vermilion  Towers  (of  the  palace  of 
Grenada)  there  were  no  pleasant  fruitSi 
no  limpid  fountains,  no  fresh  verdure,  no 
sun  worthy  to  be  looked  upon.  If  you 
painted  one  of  these  exiles  to  the  plains 
of  the  Bagrada,  he  would  shake  his  head 
and  exclaim  with  a  sigh :  "  Grenada  "  ! 
V  The  Abencerages  especially  preserved 
the  most  tender  and  taithful  remembrance 
of  the  country.  They  had  left  with  mortal 
regret   this   theatre   of  their   glory,  and 
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those  banks  which  they  caused  so  often 
to  reecho  with  the  battle  cry,  "  Honour 
and  Love."  No  longer  able  to  raise  the 
lance  in  the  desert,  nor  to  cover  themselves 
with  the  casque  in  a  colony  of  laborors, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
simples,  a  profession  much  esteemed  with 
the  Arabs,  and  equally  so  as  that  of  arms. 
Thus  this  race  of  warriors,  who  had  preyi 
ously  been  engaged  in  the  infliction  of 
wounds,  were  now  employed  in  the  art  of 
curing  them.  In  this  hud  they  retained 
something  of  their  former  character ;  for 
the  K  nights  often  dressed  with  their  own 
hands  the  wounds  of  an  enemy,  whom 
they  had  overthrown. 
j^  The  cottage-home  of  this  family,  which 
formerly  possessed  its  palaces,  was  not 
situated  in  the  hamlet  of  the  other  exiles, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  or  the  Mame- 
life  ;  it  was  built  amid  the  very  ruins  of 
Carthage,  on  the  sea  coast,  in  that  quarter 
where  St.  Louis  died  upon  its  ashes,  and 
where  can  now  be  seen  a  Mahometan 
hermitage.  Upon  the  cottage  walls  were 
hung  shields  of  lion's  skin,  which  bore 
impressed  upon  an  azure  field  the  figures 
of  two  Savages  battering  down  a  city 
with  a  club.  Around  this  devise  were  to 
be  read  these  words  "  C'est  peu  de  chose '! 
the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Abencerages. 
Lances  ornamented  with  black  and  blue 
pennons,  alburnos,  cassocks  of  scotched 
satin,  were  ranged  by  the  side  ofthe 
shields,  and  glittered  amid  cimeters  and 
poniards.  Hung  here  and  there  were  still 
to  be  seen  gauntlets,  bits  enriched  with 
gems,  largte  stirrups  of  silver,  long  swords 
who.^e  scabbards  had  been  embellished  by 
the  hands  of  princesses,  and  spurs  of  Gold 
which  the  Yseult,  the  Gcnievre,  and  the 
Ori.me  had  in  former  times  buckled  on 
vailiant  knights. 

Upon  tables  at  the  foot  of  these  troph- 
ies of  glory  were  placed  those  of  a  life  of 
peace :  such  as  plants  gathered  upon  the 
summits  of  the  Atlas,  and  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara  ;  a  number  had  even  been  brought 


from  the  plain  of  Grenada.  \Some  were 
able  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the  body.; 
others  extended  their  influence  as  far  as 
over  the  grief  of  the  mind.  The^bencer- 
ages  held  in  especial  esteem  such  as  serv- 
ed  to  allay  idle  regrets,  and  to  dis-ipate 
foolish  delusions,  and  those  hopes  of  hap- 
piness always  starting  into  existence,  and 
always  disappointed.  Unhappily  these 
simples  possessed  oppo.-ite  virtues,  and 
frequently  the  perfume  of  a  flower  of  the 
country  acted  as  a  kind  of  poison  upon 
tdie  illustrious  exiles.    / 

Twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  conquest  of  Grenada.  Within  this 
short  space  of  time  fourteen  ofthe  Aben- 
cerages had  passed  away  under  the  effects 
of  a  new  climate,  by  the  accidents  of  a 
wandering  life,  and  most  of  all  by  reason 
of  that  sorrow,  which  secretly  undermines 
the  strength  of  man.  A  single  scion  was 
the  only  hope  of  this  famous  house. 
Aben-Hamet  bore  the  name  of  that  Aben- 
cerage,  whom  the  Zegii  accused  of  having 
captivated  the  Sultana  Alfaima.  In  him 
were  combined  the  beauty,  valour,  court- 
esy, generosity  of  his  ancestors,  with  that 
mild  brilliance,  and  that  slight  expression 
of  s  dness,  which  misfortune  nobly  sup- 
ported gives  one.  He  was  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  when  he  lost  his  father;  at 
which  time  he  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  home  of  his  ancesters,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  necessity  of  his 
heart,  and  of  putting  into  execution  a  de- 
sign, which  he  sedulously, concealed  from 
his  mother. 

He  embarks  from  the  harbor  of  Tunis; 
a  favourable  wind  bears  him  to  Carthage- 
na  ;  he  immediately  leaves  the  vessel, 
and  -takes  his  rout  for  Grenada;  he  pre- 
sents himself  as  an  Arabian  physician, 
who  had  come  to  botonize  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Sierra-Nevada.  A  quiet  mule 
bore  him  slowly  in  the  country,  where  in 
olden  times  the  Abencerages  flew  along 
upon  warlike  steeds ;  a  guide  preceded 
him  leading  two  other  mules  decked  with 
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bells  and  tufts  of  wool  of  various  colours. 
Aben-Hamet  traversed  the  extended  hea- 
thers and  palm  grcves  of  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia:  by  the  age  of  these  palms  he 
judged  that  they  must  have  been  planted 
by  his  fathers,  and  his  heart  was  deeply 
moved  with  sorrow.  There  stood  aloft  a 
tower  where  watched  the  sentinel  during 
the  war  of  the  Moors  and  Christians; 
here  was  to  be  seen  a  ruin,  whose  architec- 
ture gave  evidence  of  its  Moorish  origin  ; 
a  new  subject  of  regret  for  the  Abencer- 
age !  He  dismounted  from  his  mule,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  seeking  plants,  he 
hid  himself  for  a  time  amid  those  ruins, 
in  order  to  give  unrestrained  flow  to  his 
tears.  He  resumed  at  length  his  journey, 
musing  on  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  the 
troop,  and  on  the  monotonous  song  of  his 
guide.  The  latter  never  ceased  his  long 
ballad  except  to  encourage  his  mules,  ap- 
plying to  them  such  names  as  beautiful 
and  valiant^  or  to  chide  them  with  lazy 
and  obstinate. 

Flocks  of  sheep  led  by  a  Shepherd,  like 
an  army,  in  yellow  and  uncultivated  fields, 
a  few  lonely  travellers  so  far  from  lending 
life  to  the  road,  served  only  to  render  it 
in  appearance  more  sad  and  deserted. 
These  travellers  carried  all  of  them  a 
sword  hanging  from  his  belt ;  they  were 
covered  with  a  cloak,  and  a  large  well 
worn  hat  concealed  one  half  of  their,  faces. 
The}'  saluted,  as  they  passed,  Aben- 
Hamet  who  could  only  distinguish  in  this 
noble  salute  the  name  of  God,  Seignior 
and  Cavalier.  That  evening  at  the  inn 
the  Abencerage  took  his  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  strangers  without  the  importunity 
of  their  indiscrete  curiosity.  No  one  spoke 
to  him,  no  one  questioned  him ;  his  tur- 
ban, his  robe,  his  arms  excited  no  stir. 
Since  Allah  h;id  wished  that  the  Moors  of 
Spain  should  lose  their  beautiful  country 
Aben-Hamet  could  not  help  admiring  its 
grave  conquerors. 

Emotions  still  more  lively  awaited 
Aben-Hamet  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 


Grenada  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra- 
Nevada,  upon  two  high  hills  separated  by 
a  deep  valley.  The  houses  situated  upon 
the  slope  of  the  hills  give  the  city  the  ap- 
pearance and  shape  of  a  half-open  pome- 
granate, whence  it  receives  its  name.  Two 
rivers  the  Xenil  and  Duro,  one  of  which 
rolls  spangles  of  gold  and  the  other  sands 
of  silver,  leave  the  foot  of  these  hills, 
unite,  and  wind  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a 
charming  plain,  called  the  Vega.  This 
plain  commanded  by  Grenada  abounds 
with  vineyards,  pomegranate  trees,  fig- 
trees,  mulberry  trees  and  orange  frees ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  an  at- 
tractive shape  and  appearance.  A  delight- 
ful climate,  a  pure  and  delicious  atmos- 
phere produces  in  the  Soul  a  secret  lan- 
guor, from  which  the  traveller,  who  mere- 
ly passes,  cr.n  scarcely  escape.  One  feels 
that  in  this  country  the  tender  passions 
would  quickly  have  stifled  the  heroic, 
were  it  not,  that  love  to  be  true  must 
needs  be  always  accompanied  bv  glory. 

When  Aben-Hamet  discovered  the  tops 
of  the  first  houses  of  Grenada,  his  heart 
beat  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  rein  in  his  mule.  He  folded 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sacred  city,  he  paused  in 
silence  and  motionless.  The  guide  stop- 
ped in  his  turn  ;  and  as  all  elevated  senti- 
ments are  easily  understood  by  a  Span- 
iard, he  seemed  touched,  and  guessed  that 
the  Moor  was  revisiting  his  ancient  coun- 
try. •  The  Abencerage  at  length  broke  the 
silence. 

"Guide,"  exclaimed  he,  "be  happy!  Con- 
ceal not  from  me  the  truth,  for  calm  were 
the  waves  on  the  day  of  your  birth,  and 
the  moon  was  entering  her  crescent.  What 
towers  are  those  shining  like  stars  above 
a  green  forest?" 

"  That  is  the  Alhambra  "  answered  the 
guide. 

"  And  that  other  castle,  on  that  other 
hill  VI  Said  Aben-Hamet. 

"It  is  the    Generalife"    replied    the 
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Spaniard.  "There  is  within  that  castle  a 
garden  planted  with  myrtles,  where  it  is 
said  that  Abencerage  was  surprised  with 
the  Sultana  Alfaima.  Further  off  you  see 
the  Albaizyn,  and  nearer  to  you  the  ver- 
milion Tower." 

Every  word  of  the  guide  pierced  the 
heart  of  Aben-Hatnet.  How  cruel  is  it  to 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  strangers  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  monuments  of 
his  fathers,  and  to  have  related  to  him  by 
indifferent  persons  the  history  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends !  The  guide  putting  an  end 
to  his  reflexions,  exclaimed  :  Let  us  pro- 
ceed, Seignior  Moor,  let  us  proceed,  God 
has  willed  it  so  !  Take  courage.  Is  not 
Francis  1st,  even  now  a  prisoner  in  our 
Madrid."  God  has  willed  it  so!"  He 
took  off  his  hat,  made  a  large  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  thumped  his  mules.  The 
Abencerage  urging  on  his  in  turn  exclaim- 
ed 4<  It  was  written  ;"  and  they  descend- 
ed towards  Grenada. 

They  passed  near  that  huge  ash  render- 
ed celebrated  by  the  combat  between 
Muca  and  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava, 
under  the  last  King  of  Grenada.  They 
went  around  the  promenade  Alameida, 
and  entered  the  Gity  by  the  gate  of  Elvira. 
They  ascended  ;the  Rambla,  and  soon 
stood  where  they  were  surrounded  on 
evwy  side  by  houses  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture. Here  was  opened  a  kan  for  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  who  were  attracted  in 
crowds  to  Grenada  by  the  silk  trade  of 
the  Vega.  Thither  it  was  that  the  guide 
led  Aben-Iiamet. 

The  Abencerage  was  too  much  affected 
to  enjoy  a  little  repose  in  his  new  quarters ; 
the  country  was  tormenting  him.  Una- 
ble to  overcome  the  feelings,  that  troubled 
his  heart,  he  went  forth  in  the  midst  of 
the  night,  to  wander  through  the  streets 
of  Grenada.  He  endeavored  with  hi  eyes 
or  hands  to  recognize  some  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  the  old  men  had  so  often 
described  to  him.  May  be  that  lofty 
edifice  whose  walls  he  faintly  sees  through 


the  darkness,  was  in  former  times  the 
dwelling  of  the  Abencerages.  May  be  it  was 
upon  that  solitary  place  that  those  festivals 
were  given,  which  bore  the  glory  of 
Grenada  to  the  clouds.  There  passed 
those  superbly  brocaded  troops  of  horse- 
men ;  there  advanced  the  galleys  burden- 
ed with  arms  and  flowers,  dragons  send- 
ing forth  fire  and  concealing  within  them 
illustrious  warriors  :  ingenious  inventious 
of  pleasure  and  gallantry. 

But,  alas!  instead  of  the  sound  of  the 
anafins,  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  and 
songs  of  love,  a  profound  silence  reigns* 
around  Aben-Hamet.  That  mute  city 
had  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  conquer- 
o  s  repo  ed  on  the  couch  of  the  vanquish- . 
ed.  "These  haughty  Spaniards  then 
sleep,"  exclaimed  the  young  Moor  with 
indignation  "  beneath  those  roofs,  whence 
they  have  exiled  my  ancestors !  And  I, 
an  Abencerage,  unknown,  solitary,  for- 
saken, watch  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  of 
my  fathers!" 

Aben  Hamet  then  reflected  upon  hu- 
man destinies,  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, upon  the  fall  of  empires,  at  length 
upon  that  Grenada  surprised  by  her  enem- 
ies, in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  and  in  a 
moment  exchanging  her  garlands  of  flow- 
ers for  chains.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  he 
was  beholding  her  citizens,  abandoning 
their  hearths  in  their  holiday  attire,  like 
guests,  who,  with  disordered  dress,  are  all 
at  once  driven  from  the  banqueting  hall 
by  a  conflagration.  V*-^*- 

All  these  images,  all  these  thoughts^ 
were  present  in  the  mind  of  Aben-Hamet; 
full  of  pain  and  regret,  he  was  intent  most 
of  all  upon  the  execution  of  the  progect, 
which  had  brought  him  to  Grenada  :  the 
dajr  overtook  him.  The  Abencerage  had 
lost  his  way :  he  found  himself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Kan  in  a  suburb  remote 
from  the  city.  Every  thing  was  asleep, 
no  noise  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
streets ;  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
dwellings   were  closed  ;  only  the  cock  in 
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the  habitation  of  the  poor  man  proclaim- , 
ed  the  return  of  sorrow  and  labour. 
**.  After  having  wandered  long  unable  to 
find  his  way  back,  Aben-Hamet  heard  a 
door  open.  He  saw  come  forth  a  young 
woman,  clothed  very  much  like  those 
Gothic  queens,  carved  on  the  monuments 
of  our  ancient  abbeys.  Her  black  bodice, 
ornamented  with  jet,  fitted  closely  her 
elegant  figure;  her  petticoat  short,  nar- 
row and  without  folds,  exposed  to  view 
an  exquisitely  shaped  leg  and  charming 
foot;  a  mintilla,  also  black,  was  thrown 
over  her  head  :  she  held  in  her  left  hand 
this  mantilla  crossed  and  fastened  like  a 
guimpe  above  her  chin,  so  that  of  her 
whole  face  one  could  only  see  her  large 
eyes  and  rosy  mouth.  A  duejttia  accom- 
panied her  steps';  a  page  bore  before  her 
a  book  of  devotions  ;  two  varlets  dresseJ 
in  her  colours  followed  at  a  little  distance 
the  sweet  unknown ;  she  was  on  her  way 
to  morning  prayer,  which  the  tolling  of  a 
bell  was  announcing  at  a  neighboring 
monastery 

Aben-Hamet  believed  that  he  behold 
the  angel  Israfil,  or  the  youngest  of  the 
houris.  The  Spaniard  with  no  less  sur- 
prise observed  the  Abencerage,  whose  tur- 
ban, robe  and  arms  adorned  an  already 
noble  figure.  Recovering  from  her  first 
astonishment  she  motioned  to  the  stran- 
ger that  he  should  approach,  with  a  grace 
and  freedom  peculiar  to  women  of  that 
country.  ''Seignior  Moore,"  said  she  to 
him,  "vou  seem  to  have  come  but  lately  to 
Grenada  :  have  you  missed  your  way  ?" 
"Sultana  of  charms,"  answered  Aben- 
Hamet,  "  the  delight  of  the  eyes  of  men, 
oh  Christian  slave,  more  beautiful  than 
the  virgins  of  Georgia,  you  have  guessed 
it !  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  city  :  lost 
amid  these  palaces,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  kan  of  the  Moors.  May  Mahomet 
touch  your  heart  and  requite  your  hospi- 
tality !" 

"  The   Moors   are  renowned   for  their 
gallantry  "  replied  the  Spaniard  with  the 


sweetest  smile ;  "  but  I  am  neither  a 
Sultana  of  charms,  nor  a  slave,  and  I 
desire  not  to  be  recommended  to  Mahomet. 
Follow  mo  Seignior  Cavalier :  I  will  re- 
conduct you  to  the  Kan  of  the  Moors." 

She  walked  nimbly  before  the  Aben- 
cerage, led  him  to  the  gate  of  the  Kan, 
pointed  it  out  to  him  with  her  hand,  pass- 
ed behind  a  palace  and  disappeared.   iyS 

Upon  what  depends  the  quiet  of  life! 
The  country  no  more  alone,  and  entirely, 
occupies  the  mind  of  Aben-Hamet :  Gren- 
ada has  ceased  to  be  for  him  deserted, 
abandoned,  widowed,  and  solitary  ;  she  is 
more  than  ever  dear  to  his  heart,  but 
there  is  a  new  fascination  which  sets  off 
her  ruins ;  with  the  recollection  of  his  sm- 
cestors  is  mingled  at  presenta  new  charm. 
Aben-Hamet  has  discovered  the  cemetery, 
where'repose  the  ashes  of  the  Abencerages, 
yet  in  praying,  in  prostrating  himself,  in 
shedding  filial  tears,  it  occurs  to  him  that 
the  young  Spaniard  has  at  times  passed 
over  their  tombs  and  he  no  longer  finds 
his  ancestors  deserving  of  pity. 

In  vain  does  he  wish  to  turn  his  exclu- 
sive attention  to  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers;  in  vain  is  it  that  he 
traverses  the  hills  of  theDouro  and  Xenil 
to  gather  plants  at  the  rising  of  the  sun: 
the  flower  which  he  is  now  in  search  of 
is  the  beautiful  christian.  What  useless 
attempts  has  he  already  made  to  find 
again  the  palace  of  his  enchantress!  How 
often  has  he  endeavoured  to  pass  through 
once  more  the  paths  in  which  he  followed 
his  divine  guide !  How  many  times  has  he 
believed  that  he  recognized  the  sound  of 
that  bell,  the  crow  of  that  cock,  which  he 
heard  near  the  dwelling  of  the  Spaniard  ! 
Deceived  by  like  sounds  he  immediately 
runs  in  that  direction,  and  the  magnificent 
palace  does  not  present  itself  to  his  eyes  ! 
Frequently  the  uniform  dress  of  the  wo- 
men of  Grenada  gives  him  a  moment  of 
despair :  at  a  distance  all  the  christians 
resembled  the  Mistress  of  his  heart-f  near, 
none  possess  her  beauty,  nor  her  grace. 
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Aben-Hamet  had  at  last  looked  through 
the  churches  to  discover  the  stranger;  he 
had  made  his  way  even  to  the  tomb  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  yet  this  was  the 
greatest  sacrifice  which  he  had  until  then 
made  to  love. 

One  day  he  was  gathering  herbs  in  the 
valley  of  the  Douro.  The  hill  on  the 
south  supported  on  its  flowery  declivity 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  rtie  Generalife  ;  that  on  the  north 
was  beautified  by  the  Albaizyn,  by  smil- 
ing orchards,  and  by  the  grottos,  inhabit- 
ed by  a  numerous  people.  At  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  valley  could  be  seen 
the  steeples  of  Grenada  rising  in  a  group 
amid  verdant  oak-trees  and  cypresses.  At 
the  other  extremity,  towards  the  cast,  the 
eye  met,  upon  points  of  rocks,  convents 
hermitages,  ruins  of  the  ancient  Illiberia, 
and  in  the  distance  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra-»Nevada.  The  Douro  roamed  in 
the-midst  of  the  valley  and  offered  to  the 
▼iew  along  its  course  newly  erected  mills, 
noisy  cascades,  the  crumbling  arches  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  and  the  remains  of  a 
bridge  of  the  times  of  the  Moors. 
i  Aben-riamet  was  no  longer  unhappy 
enough  nor  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  Solitude  :  He  traversed  with 
distraction  and  indifference  those  enchant- 
ed banks.  While  walking  at  random  he 
followed  an  alley  of  trees,  encircling  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  o!  the  Albaizyn.  A 
country  dwelling  surrounded  by  an  orange 
grove,  presented  itself  immediately  before 
him  :  approaching  the  grove  he  heard  the 
sounds  ofa  voice  accompanied  by  a  guitar. 
Between  the  voice  the  features  and  the 
eyes  of  a  woman  there  are  relations  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  a  man  whom  love 
possesses.  "  It  is  my  houri !"  says  Aben- 
Hamet;  and  he  listens,  with  a  beating 
heart :  at  the  name  of  the  Abencerasres 


several  times  seperated  his  heart  beats 
still  more  quickly.  The  unknown  was 
singing  a  castillian  ballad  relating  the  hi- 
story of  the  Abencerages  and  Zegri.  Aben- 
Hamet  can  no  longer  restrain  his  emotions, 
he  bounds  through  a  hedge  of  myrtles, 
and  falls  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  fright- 
ened young  women,  who  run  away  with 
screams.  The  Spaniard  who  had  just 
been  singing,  and  who  was  still  holding 
the  guitar,  exclaims.  "  It  is  the  Seignior 
Moor!"  and  she  calls  back  her  com  pan-' 
ions.  "Favourite  of  the  genii,"  said  the 
Abencerage,  "  I  was  seeking  you  as  the 
Arab  seeks  a  fountain  in  the  heat  of 
Summer;  I  have  heard  the  tones  of  your 
guitar,  whilst  you  celebrated  the  heroes 
of  my  country  ;  I  have  diy  ned  you  by 
the  beauty  of  your  accents,  and  1  lay  at 
your  feet  the  heart  of  Aben-Hamet." 
"  And  on  my  part,"  replied  donna  Blanca, 
"  it  was  while  thinking  of  you  that  I  repea- 
ted the  ballad  of  the  Abencer.iges.  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  yon,  I  imagined 
to  myself  that  the  Moorish  cavaliers  re- 
sembled you." 

A  slight  blush  rose  upon  the  cheeks  of 
Blanca  as  she  uttered  these  words.  Aben- 
Hamet  found  himself  ready  to  fall  at  the 
knees  of  the  young  christian,  and  inform 
her,  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Abencer- 
ages ;  but  a  little  remaining  prudence  pre- 
vented him  ;  he  feared  lest  his  name,  too 
famous  at  Grenada,  might  disquiet  the 
governor.  The  war  with  the  Moors  was 
scarcely  at  an  end,  and  the  presence  of  an 
Abencerage  at  this  time  might  inspire  the 
Spaniards  with  just  apprehensions.  It 
was  not  that  Aben-Hamet  would  shrink 
from  any  danger ;  but  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  at  being  obliged  to  seperate 
himself  for  ever  from  the  daughter  of 
don  Rodrigo. 

(7o  be  Continued.) 
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OBJECT  OF  LltfE. 


For  what  shall  I  live  ?     How  startling 
the  inquiry  !  how  all  important  the  reply  ! 
For  what  shall  I  live?     And  the  question 
is  answered,  sind  the  answer  moulds  and 
colors  the  life,  and  the  life  and  its  attend- 
ant,   Death,   interpret  the  answer  :    Oh ! 
how  variously  !     Pleasure  !  answers  the 
gay  voluptuary,  and  pleasure  strews  with 
bright  flowers  the  rugged  path  of  life,  and 
pleasure  stamps  its  fiery  impress  upon  the 
fevered  brow  of  death.      Fame  I  replies 
the  world's  great  man,  and  one  more  brow 
is  encircled  with  the  chaplet  wreath  of 
fame,   and  one  more  name  attracts   the 
wonder    and   admiration    of  succeeding 
generations,     another   soul    is  scorched 
and  withered   by  the    bright    flame    of 
worldly  renown.     Power  !  cries  the  vic- 
torious  conqueror,    and   ambition   urges 
him  on  to  spoil  and  desolation,  and  death 
displays  another  victim  to  illustrate  the 
i  .ipotency  of  human  power.    Riches!  ex- 
claims the  t  eeker  after  this  world's  wealth, 
and    avarice    casts    its    glittering   chain 
around  its  willing  victim,  and  contracts 
with  iron  grasp  the  tendrils  of  his  heart, 
and  saps  the  life  blood  from  his  stooping 
frame,   and  sinks  him  down  to  merited 
perdition.  Nothing !  is  the  tacit  reply  oi 
the  idler  upon  "  life's  busy  thoroughfare," 
and  an  inglorious  and  unprofitable  life  in- 
terprets the  answer,  and  an  ignoble  death 
approves  and  confirms  the  interpretation. 
Heaven  !  cried  the  martyred  Stephen,  and 
in  the  hour  of  dark  and  bitter  trial,  his 
eye  sought  the  Heaven  foT  which  he  had 
lived,  and  his  soul  sped  to  the  goal  at 
which  he  had  aimed.     For  what  shall  I 
live?     Oh!  it  is  a  momentous  question ! 
Let  vs  give  it  consideration,  let  us  make 
Heaven  the  goal  at  which  we  aim,  and 


endeavour  to  attain  the  object  for  which 
we  live,  by  fulfilling  the  object  for  which 
we  were  created.  # 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  spark  of  "lightdi- 
vine,"  emanating  from  the  throne  of  God, 
a  spark  of  more  than  vestal  purity,  to  be 
guarded  and  fostered  with   more   than 
vestal  care,  a  spark,  which  when  nourish- 
ed with  the  pure  fuel  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  culture,     kindles    into  a  flame, 
whose  glowing  light  and  genial  warmth 
dispense  blessings  upon  all   who  come 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.    3n  the 
Philosopher,  it  lightens  up  the  works  of 
nature,  it  discloses  to  us  the  connection 
between  the  creation  and  the  Creator,  it 
points  us  "  through  nature  up  to  Nature's 
God."     In  the    historian,  it  dispels  the 
mists  and  darkness  of  revolving  centuries 
and  presents  to  the  inquiring  eye  of  the 
present  the  instructive  annals  of  thepast. 
In  the  metaphysician,  it  turns  its  brilliant 
rays  back  upon  itself,  and  reveals  toman 
the  wonderful  and  glorious  nature  of  his 
Heaven  gifted  treasure.  In  the  sfcvteeman, 
it  shows  the  true  relations  of  man  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  discloses  the  best  modes 
of  preserving  them  inviolate.     In  all  it 
may  burn  with  bright,   though  various 
lustre ;  in  each,  it  may    stand  a  beacc  n 
light  to  happiness  and    Heaven.     Alas ! 
that  it  sometimes  withers  and  consumes, 
where  it  should  always  bless,  and  improve 
and  perfect. 

The  proper  cultivation  and  application 
of  the  mind  is  the  object  of  man's  mission 
upon  earth ;  the  attainment  of  this  object 
is  the  passport  that  opens  to  him  the 
gates  of  heaven.  Brief  is  his  mission, 
sacred  is  its  object,  brief,  yet,  how  fraught 
with  consequences  in  eternity!    Sacred 
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yet  how  seldom  so  regarded  ?  how  almost 
universally  ignored  !  Why,  oh  man  !  art 
thou  so  blind  to  the  value  of  the  treasure, 
which  has  been  committed  to  thy  guard- 
ianship f  Tear  away  the  film  that  ob- 
scures thy  mortal  vision,  and  learn  to  ap- 
preciate Heaven's  invaluable  gift,  and  to 
makes  it  what  heaven  intended  it  should  be 
a  dispenser  of  blessings  toothers,  a  source 
of  happiness  to  thyself,  and  a  light  to 
guide  thee  on  through  happiness  to 
Heaven.  Thus  wilt  thou  live  for  Heaven 
and  attain  the  object  for  which  thou  livest 
by  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  thou 
wert  created. 

In  the  application  of  the  mind  to  the 
practical  uses  of  life,  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  discover  the  field  in  which  its 
sphere  of  action  will  be  most  congenial  to 
itself,  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  most  ex- 
tended. And  in  this  search,  each  must 
be  self  guided,  self  directed ;  nor,  if  well 
directed  will  the  search  be  difficult. 
Heaven  has  not  entrusted  to  us  so  wonder- 
ful an  instrument  of  good  without  accom- 
panying its  precious  boon  with  a  monitor 
to  instruct  us  in  its  use.  Where  the  mind 
should  be  directed,  there  the  heart,  if  left 
to  its  true  and  natural  dictates  will  point 
the  way.  To  the  heart,  then,  lei  us  turn 
for  instruction  in  its  application ;  to  the 
heart,  as  our  best  counsellor,  let  us  pro- 
pose the  all  important  question :  "  What 
path  shaB  I  take  in  life?"  and  when  the 
question  is  answered,  let  us  respect  and 
obey  tho  voice  of  the  heart  as  we  would 
respect  and  obey  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
And  yet,  how  often  is  this  voice  unheard ! 
how  often  drowned  by  the  more  clamor- 


ous cries  of  pleasure  attractions,  or  silen- 
ced by  the  Syren  tones  of  temporal  allure- 
ments !  How  often  is  the  mind,  that  un- 
der the  fostering  influence  of  a  genial  sun 
would  disperse  light  and  fragrance,  wilted 
and  withered  by  the  sorows  and  frosts  of 
an  uncongenial  atmosphere  I  How  often 
is  the  mind,  that  nature  has  formed  and 
education  has  fitted  to  be  an  ornament 
and  a  blessing  to  society,  exiled  from  its 
native  element  and  condemned  to  nhed  its 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air  I  Bow  often 
is  the  mind  that,  in  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, could  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  hold  communion  with  Nature's  God, 
contaminated  and  debased  by  contact 
with  a  cold  and  calculating  world  I  This 
it  was  that  added  to  the  "greatest  and 
wisest,"  the  additional  epithet  of  the 
"meanest  of  mankind."  Oh!  let  us  not 
disregard  the  still,  small  voice  of  the 
heart.  Let  us  follow  its  promptings  in 
life,  that  we  may  escape  its  reproaches  in 
death.  Let  us  preserve  pure  and  unde- 
nted its  fountain  cf  living  water,  and  in 
our  journey  through  life,  let  us  be  guided 
by  the  clear  and  limpid  stream,  that,  is- 
suing from  its  depths,  murmurs  joy  and 
gladness  even  in  this  vale  of  tears,  and 
ripples  in  the  courts  of  Heaven.  Thus 
only  will  we  accomplish  our  mission  upon 
earth  ;  thus,  thus  only,  when  the  mes- 
senger of  death  comes  to  summon  us  to 
another  and  an  eternal  home,  will  we  be 
enabled  to  join  in  the  triumphant  cry  : 

"  J°7>  j°y>  forever !    My  task  ia  clone , 
The  gates  ere  passed,  and  Heaven  is  won." 

May  Ufa,  1856. 
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Tradition  says  that,  about  Anno  Mundi 
200,  the  Ouke'd  Envy  married 'tie  you'ng 
and  bio  'ininir  M;ss  Slander  and  in  a  short 
time  their  mutual  love  was  crowne  I  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  s  soon  as 
she  w  is  grown,  became  the  obedient.  ;md 
devoted  wife  of  the  Ear!  'if  Lyin<r  (who, 
it  is  well  known,  is  a  lenial  discendent  oi 
the  Oevil,  the  farther  of  lies'')  and  this 
couple  in  a  remarkable  decree  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  the  Lird  to  Adam,  multiply 
and  replenish  1he  e  rth"  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  win  le  earth  was  filled  with  their 
children,  many,  of  whom  were cotempora- 
ry  with  Father  Adam  for  several  bundled 
years.  Such  isthe  receive!  account,  of  the 
orgin  of  that  noble  family,  the  Grandies. 

But  oftentim  s  the  origin  of  N  tions 
even  is  veiled  in  obscurity  ;  so  of  course 
any  tradition  of  a  single  no:  le  family's  or- 
igin must  be  very  doubtful. 

It  is  certain  however,  from  Holy  Wiit, 
that  there  was  any  quanity  of  these  n  bles 
in  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  who  makes 
frequent  mention  of  them  under  the  names 
(not  very  euphemistic  to  be  sure  ;  but  So'- 
omon  was  a  plain  man )  of  Liar,  Backbiter, 
Talebearer — and  a  thousand  years  aft'  r, 
that  family  was  still  in  existence;  for  St. 
Peter  mentions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "  Busybody" 
and  ''Sir  Concerning-himself-aiiout-o'her- 
men's-matters."  It  is  certain  that  they 
still  live  and  flourish,  some  of  them  grace 
every  town,  viliage,  parish  and  country 
neighborhood  by  their  abode. 

But  among  us,  where  any  man  is  a  no- 
bleman, a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors 
is  nothing  and  be  ides,  it  may  be  a  1  tie 
dangerous  sometimes  to  "ascend  one's 
family  thread ;  "  for, 


"  You  may  find  jt  waxed  at  the  other  end 

By  some  p'ebian  vocation  ; 
Or  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  line 
May  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twin-, 

Tl  a   plagued  some  worthy  relaion," 

which  is  cer  ainly  the  case  with  the  Gran- 
dies frequently. 

But  there  ix  an  aristocracy  acknowledg- 
ed amon^  us  Repub  icans,  the  ar!sto-  racy 
of  worth,  and  in  this  the  Grandies  should 
hold  a  conspicuons  place:  first,  b- c  use 
they  are  so  active  and  industrious.  No 
matter  how  lazy  and  carele-s  every  body 
els j  is,  the  Gran.lies  always  find  Some- 
thing to  do,  they  always  do  it  and  they 
can  never  be  overburdened  ;  the  physician 
may  have  more  calls  than  he  can  attend 
to;  the  lawyer  may  have  more  clients 
than  he  can  do  justice  to;  but  Grandy  has 
time    nd  will  for  all  cases. 

2d.  Because  the  Grandies  are  so  kind 
and  considerate.  However  much  their 
own  affairs  may  press,  they  always  have 
an  open  ear  and  a  willing  heart  for  the 
affairs  of  others ;  they  do  in-  re  than  scrip- 
ture commands;  they  love  their  neighbors 
mi Te  than  themselves,  a  very  praisewor- 
thy trait  in  their  character.  Consult  a 
lawyer  and  you  will  have  to  .fork  over  the 
cash  ;  consult  a  doctor,  the  cash  must 
come;  almost  every  body's  motto  :s, 

"  It's  a'  for  the  apple,  we'll  nourish  the  tree, 
it 's  a'  for  the  hiney,  we'll  cherish  the  bee." 

The  Grandies  are  the  only  exception  I 
know ;  they  pay  a  generous  attention  to 
the  affairs  personal,  domestic  and  financial 
of  every  person  of  their  acquaintance 
'•'without  money  and  without  price." — 
How  generous !     How  noble !     They  are 
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so  self-sacrificiriir  as  to  be  always  scald- 
ing their  tongues  with  other  people's 
broth.  > 

3d.  Because  they  are  so  wise ;  they 
know  every  thing, great  and  small.  Noth- 
ing is  too  low,  nothing  too  high  to  attract 
attention  from  Grandy.  Grandy  knows 
exactly  how  old  every  voung  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  is  and  decides  with  unerring 
certainty,  whether  she  is  an  old  maid, 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not, 

"Whether  she  '8  chaste  or  rampant,  proud  or 

civil, 
Mteak  as  a  saint  or  haughty  as  the  devil," 

whether  "papa"  will  die  pretty  soon  or 
not.  and  a  host  of  other  things.  She  knows 
the  exact  charactev  of  all  the  young  men 
and  their  exact  income  to  the  utmost  far- 
thing. She  knows  exactly  what  the  min- 
ister and  the  minister's  wife  ought  to  do  on 
all  occasions.  There  is  nothing  about 
which  she  cannot  say  «*  1  have  found,  I 
have  found.'''' 

4th.  Because  Grandy  has  such  a  re- 
markable memory.  She  can  hear  any 
number  of  tales  about  other  men's  con- 
cerns, and  can  remember  the  minutest  par- 
ticular of  every  one  and  repeat  them  all 
to  the  next  person  she  meets.  But  per- 
haps this  remaikable  memory  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  remarkable  using  it  is 
accustomed  to,  and  practice  makes  perfect. 
There  is  one  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  Grandies  that  I  would  not 
omit;  they  completely  falsify  the  old  pro- 
Vol.  5,  No.  6. — G. 


verb,  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  ;  for 
as  their  stories  roll  on,  they  gather  every 
thing  tha'.  comes  in  their  way;  their  at/ 
tractive  energy  is  stronger  than  the  stron- 
gesc  magnet ;  so  that  after  they  have  split 
the  head  of  Grandy,  they  grow  as  fast  as 
Minerva  did,  who,  Mythology  says,  grew 
from  a  commun  sized  baby,  or  at  least  one 
small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a  man's 
head,  to  a  grown  woman  in  full  armour, 
between  the  interval  of  Vulcan's  spliting 
the  head  of  Jupiter  and  her  almost  instan- 
taneous popping  out.  "  Mobilitate  viget, 
viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

5th  Because  the  Grandies  have  such  a 
fine  inventive  genius;  they  can  invent 
more  lie-,  slander  and  rascality  in  general, 
than  any  family  <n  earth.  Had  they 
turned  their  talent  to  some  useful  purpose, 
they  would  doubtless  have  invented  long 
ago  a  Entopia,  a  Fountain  of  perpetual 
youth,  an  El  Dorado,  all  of  which  men 
have  been  vainly  trying  to  discover  a]pncst 
ever  since  the  creation. 

The  last  thing  that  I  will  say  of  the 
Grandies  is,  that  they  are  very  religious. 
They  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  as 
God  commanded  ;  they  love  their  neigh- 
bor better  than  themselves,  and  they  obey 
the  command  of  St.  Peter.  Let  none  of 
y>  u  suffer  as  a  busy  body ;  they  never 
suffer;  they  only  make  others  suffer; 
they  are  always  ready  to  crawfish  in  a 
hurry,  when  they  are  in  the  least  danger. 

Who  can  deny  Grandy 's  high  birth  and 
high  merit  7 
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SACRIFICES  AT  FASHION'S  SHRINE, 

The  gay,  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art, 

The  polish'd  jewels  blaze 

May  draw  the  wand'ring  gaze, 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  worthy  heart. 

Burns. 


In  this  age  of  fast  women  and  fashion- 
able boarding  schools,  with  all  the  thou- 
sand evils  that  attend  them  as  conducted 
very  often,  alas !  far  too  often  for  the 
good  of  society,  what  is  more  truly  re- 
freshing than  to  be  thrown  in  company 
with  a  true  woman — one  that  commands 
respect  and  esteem  by  her  noble  bearing 
and  polished  mind,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  draws  to  herself  all  the  gentler  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  man's  nature  by 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  her  man- 
ners and  the  purity  and  beauty  of  her 
life  and  conversation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  and  truly 
lamentable  error  that  has  been  gaining 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try for  a  good  many  years,  relative  to  the 
education  of  young  ladies. 

Most  persons  think  that  they  will  give 
their  sons  a  good  education  first — then  if 
they  can  do  so  conveniently,  they  will 
send  their  daughters  to  a  fashionable 
boarding  school,  and  prepare  them  to 
make  their  debut  into  society  with  all  the 
superfluity  of  grace  and  elegance  and  too 
often  with  all  the  want  of  heart  and  even 
of  education — in  the  correct  sense  of  the 
word — which  those  who  have  been  reared 
within  the  walls  of  a  city  boarding  school 
are  too  apt  to  possess. 

A  young  and  gentle  girl  reared  per- 
chance in  the  country,  far  from  the  bus- 
tle and  worldliness  of  city  life ;  loving 
the  home  circle  with  an  almost  religious 
fervor;  clinging  even  to  the  inanimate 
object  with  which  her  happy  childhood 
is  surrounded,  the  pretty  cottage,  in 
which  she  first  saw  the  bright  and  beau- 


tiful earth,  the  old  oaks  beneath  who.se 
pleasant  shade  she  has  oftentimes  gam- 
boled with  her  dear  little  brother  whose 
merry  laugh  is  stilled,  and  whose  spark- 
ling eyes  are  dimmed  forever;  the  old 
family  graveyard  where  her  mother 
sleeps  and  where  he  lies,  upon  whose 
little  mound  she  has  planted  violets  and 
watered  them  with  her  childhood's  tears. 
There  is  not  a  nook  or  corner  on  the  old 
farm  that  is  not  endeared  to  her  by  some 
sacred  remembrance.  The  babbling  of 
the  limpid  brook  and  heaven  taught  mel- 
ody of  the  mocker  and  nightengale  is  far 
sweeter  music  to  her  untutored  ear,  than 
the  most  enchanting  strain  that  ever  burst 
from  the  throat  of  the  beautiful  warbler 
of  Sweden. 

Her  life  has  been  as  calm  and  bright  as 
an  "April  day.  Tears  indeed  she  had 
shed— bitter  burning  tears— but  they 
passed  away  like  an  April  shower,  which 
makes  the  ensuing  sunshine  more  bril- 
liant and  forms  in  the  heavens  the  beau- 
tiful bow  of  the  covenant  between  the 
Creator  and  his  children.  Thus  did  her 
pure  religion — unalloyed  by  the  pomp  and 
love  of  display  that  too  often  character- 
izes the  devotions  of  the  city  worshiper 
and  strengthened  by  the  very  afflictions 
that  she  had  experienced,  remembering 
that  God  chasteneth  whom  he  loveth — 
lift  up  her  heart  in  praise  and  adoration 
to  him,  to  whose  ear  the  simple  hymn  of 
the  little  girl  pouring  forth  her  soul  alone 
among  the  works  of  nature — unheeded 
and  uncared  for  by  the  busy  crowd,  is 
more  grateful  than  the  most  glorious  an- 
them that  ever  rolled  and  swelled  through 
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the  vaults  of  the  splendid  cathedral — sent 
up  to  Heaven  by  a  band  of  singers,  whose 
music  is  second  only  to  the  songs  of  the 
angels. 

All  ti  e  love  that  had  been  thrown 
back  upon  her  with  such  crushing  force 
when  her  mother  and  little  brother  died, 
she  cast  at  the  feet  of  her  aged  father — 
love  such  as  none  but  woman  can  feel 
and  none  but  woman  rightly  appreciate. 
Accustomed  from  her  earliest  childhood 
to  regard  his  opinion  as  sacred  and  the 
implicit  performance  of  his  wishes  as  her 
greatest  pleasure,  she  dreampt  not  of  of- 
fering the  slightest  opposition  to  his  will, 
no  matter  what  bitter  tears  they  cost  her 
when  alone  in  some  wooded  nook  where 
none  could  see  her  emotion. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  she  had  reached 
her  fourteenth  year — though  more  of  a 
child  in  all  the  simplicity  and  purity  that 
belongs  to  childhood  than  the  city  Aliss 
oi  six — her  father  determined  to  send  his 
"  little  jewel "  to  New  York  to  school — 
for  he  declared  that  "  she  was  the  pretti- 
es and  best  girl  in  the  whole  country, 
and  that  he  would  give  her  as  good  an 
education  as  could  be  had  for  money." 
Alas  '.  poor  old  man  !  for  much  less  "mo- 
ney "  you  might  have  accomplished  your 
purpose  far  better,  and  kept  your  beau- 
teous "jewel"  with  you,  for  it  shines 
much  brighter  under  the  clear  sky,  amid 
the  green  fields  and  sparkling  brooks  of 
its  country  home,  than  amid  the  glaring 
light  and  bustle  of  the  city  drawing  room. 
She  tried  hard  to  become  reconciled  to 
-the  idea  of  leaving  home,  but  tears  would 
come  unbidden  to  her  eyes,  and  many  a 
sleepless  night  she  lay  and  wept,  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the 
wreat  book  of  life — a  leaf  too  she  knew 
could  not  be  as  happy  as  the  one  she  was 
about  to  leave  forever — filled  with  land- 
scapes of  noble  forests,  laughing  fields 
and  warbling  birds.  But  in  the  morning 
she  would  bathe  her  swollen  eyes  and 
dress  with  unusual  caie  so  that  her  kind 


old  father  should  not  know  that  she  waS 
unhappy. 

The  prospect  of  her  departure  was 
painful  enough  to  him,  poor  man.  It 
was  like  shutting  out  a  ray  of  sunshine 
from  his  lonely  homestead — rooting  up  an 
ever  blooming  flower  that  had  entwined 
its  tendrils  around  his  heart  and  gladden- 
ed it  for  years.  'Twas  his  love  for  her 
that  nerved  his  heart  for  the  sacrifice. — 
He  thought  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
to  his  child  and  no  selfish  motive  could 
deter  him. 

The  day  before  sh.  left  she  visited  her 
favorite  haunts,  where  she  had  spent  so 
many-'  pleasant  hours,  and  bade  them  a 
sad  good  bye.  When  the  carriage  drove 
to  the  door  to  take  her  away  the  servants 
crowded  around  all  anxious  to  perform 
any  little  service  to  show,  if  possible, 
how  deeply  tney  felt  her  departure. — 
Her  aged  nurse  caught  her  in  her  arms 
and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
wrinkled  chteks,  asked  God  to  bless  her 
darling  child.  Beneath  that  tawny  skin 
there  beat  a  heart  a  prince   might  envy. 

•■¥■  *  *  *  *   '" 

She  arrived  at  the  seminary,  sick  at' 
heart,  and  was  ushered  with  her  father 
into  the  presence  of  the  old  Madame  who 
presided  over  it. 

The  old  man  confided  his  charge  to  the 
care  of  the  obsequious  old  French  wo- 
man, begging  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
to  be  very  kind  to  her,  for  she  had  never 
received  even  a  harsh  word  in  her  life. — 
She  promised  very  readily  and  seemingly 
earnestly,  to  be  a  mother  to  the  dear  lit- 
tle girl,  and  much  more  in  the  saii^e 
strain — all  of  which  promises  were  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  father  quitted  the 
house.  Then  came  that  feeling  of  utter 
desolation  that  all  of  us  have  felt  when 
we  first  went  to  a  boarding  school — when 
we  are  totally  alone  with  strangers  with 
whom  we  have  no  sympathy  and  for 
whom  we  feel  no  love.  All  this  was  felt 
keenly  by  this  gentle  girl  who  never  be- 
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fore  had  been  separated  from  her  home 
and  the  fostering  care  of  her  dearest 
friends.  Home-sickness  made  dou-ly 
worse  by  the  ridicule  of  her  school-mates 
or  even  the  cold  show  of  unfelt  sympa- 
thy, the  uncharitable  remarks  she  some- 
times overheard  about  her  countryfied 
appearanee,  and  the  total  want  of  every 
thing  that  she  had  been  taught  to  love 
and  venerate,  all  made  her  very,  very 
miserable. 

Her  letters  from  home  she  left  unopen- 
ed 'till  she  could  steal  away  from  her 
companions,  and  then  in  secret  she  read 
them  over  and  over:  again 'till  she  knew 
their  contents  by  heart — and  stainad  the 
paper  with  many  bitter  tears. 

But  this  could  not  last  always.  Thrown 
entirely  upon  what  was  going  on  around 
her  for  amusement,  not  even  having  a 
room  to  herself,  where  she  could  retire 
and  commune  with  her  own  gentle  heart 
and  offer  up  her  accustomed  sacrifice  of 
prayer  to  God — and  being  surrounded  by 
companions  wbose  piety  and  heart  had 
both  suffered  by  their  being  torn  early 
from  the  home-circle  and  the  holy  influ- 
ences that  surround  it — by  degrees  she 
became  more  and  more  'euonciled  to, 
and  finally  even  pleased  with  what  she  at 
first  shrank  from  as  contemptible  and 
wicked — the  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
dress  and  all  the  vanities  of  hollow  fash- 
ion. 

Her  letters  too  changed  their  tone — 
they  were  no  longer  blistered  with  tears, 
they  no  longer  seemed  like  the  mournful 
wail  of  some  caged  bird  longing  for  the 
green  woods  and  clear  sky  of  its  former 
home — they  seemed  cheerful  and  gay  and 
spoke  of  dress,  balls,  the  theatre,  and  as 
the  time  when  she  would  leave  school 
drew  near,  of  the  dullness  of  country  life 
and  of  the.  pleasant  life  she  was  leading 
in  the  city.  In  the  days  of  her  happy 
childhood  she  had  thought  no  place  on 
earth  so  delightful  as  that  country  which 
ghe  now  spoke  of  as  r.o  intolerably  dull. 


Then  her  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
glorious  works  of  nature  with  which  she 
was  surrounded,  now  alas !  'twas  seared 
by  the  scorching  suns  and  glaring  walls 
of  the  crowded  city.  When  her  father 
came  to  bring  her  home,  his  old  heart 
warmed  at  the  thought  that  he  would 
once  more  have  his  gentle  daughter  near 
him  to  make  his  life  happy  and  to  strew 
with  flowers  his  pathway  to  the  grave. 
But  she  so  strenuously  insisted  on  his 
staying  with  her  in  the  city  at  least  one 
season  that  with  a  sad  h«'art  the  disap- 
pointed old  man  procured  apartments 
and  determined  to  remain.  His  daught- 
er whom  he  had  left  a  pretty,  timid,  con- 
fiding girl,  he  found  a  splendid,  self-con- 
fidant woman.  He  could  not  but  be 
proud  of  his  elegant  daughter,  but  there 
was  a  hidden  corner  of  his  heart  that  her 
image  once  had  filled,  that  now  was  sad- 
ly vacant. 

Think  you  that  the  knowledge  that  his 
daughter  was  considered  the  most  splen- 
did woman  in  the  city,  flattered,  admired 
and  courted  by  all,  was  any  compensation 
to  the  poor  old-  father  for  the  loss  of  eve- 
ry noble  and  beautiful  sentiment  and 
feeling  of  her  nature  that  had  placed  her 
image  on  a  pedestal  in  his  heart  as  some- 
thing to  be  loved  and  almost  to  be  wor- 
shiped? ; 

Think  you  that  he  would  for  worlds 
have  exchanged  the  gentle  girl  of  former 
years — whose  sparkling  eyes  had  warmed 
his  heart,  whose  merry  laugh  had  been 
sweet  music  to  his  soul,  and  who  had 
made  his  life  one  gala-day  of  joy — for 
the  proud  beauty  whose  every  thought 
was  concentrated  on  the  unsatisfying 
pleasures  of  the  life  she  had  chosen  ? 

Did  not  even  the  beauty  belle  herself,  in 
her  quieter  moments,  when  the  busy 
hum  of  the  great  city  was  hushed  and  the 
million  lights  that  looked  like  the  glaring 
eyes  of  some  ever  watchful  Argos,  were 
extinguished  and  something  like  quiet 
reigned,  did  she  not  look  back  at  her 
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former  life  of  purity  and  calm  and  quiet 
joy  with  an  aching  heart,  as  some  wretch- 
ed exile,  standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  ocean  that  separates  him  from  his 
home  and  kindred,  yearns  to  return  to 
them,  yet  knows  that  there  is  a  mighty 
bearer  between  them  that  cannot  be  over- 
come ?  Her  tastes  and  feelings,  all  were 
changed — and  though  she  might  long  for 
the  life  she  had  led  in  childhood,  yet  she 
knew  that  she  could  not  enjoy  its  simple, 
unexciting  pleasures  or  even  endure  its 
monotony. 

Her  whole  life  is  one  round  of  excite- 
ment. Her  education  has  entirely  unfit 
ted  her  to  occupy  that  position  in  life  in 
which  she  had  spent  her  happy  child- 
hood, and  to  which  her  old  father  had 
fondly  hoped  to  welcome  her  again  when 
her  education  had  been  completed. 

Poor,  disappointed  old  m.m  !  You  can 
hardly  recognize  in  that  dashing  votary 
of  fashion  your  little  daughter  whom  you 


brought  away  from  your  old  home  to 
school  a  few  years  since,  weeping  and 
clinging  to  your  arm  as  the  tender  vine 
clings  to  the  sturdy  oak.  She  has  no  time, 
even  if  she  has  the  inclination,  to  devote 
herself  to  your  comfort,  as  was  once  her 
delight  to  do.  Her  fashionable  "  engage- 
ments "  consume  all  her  time  and  you«can 
have  very  little  of  her  company  to  your- 
self. The  brilliant  operatic  pieces  that 
she  performs  are  not  such  music  to  your 
ear,  as  the  old  ballads  were  that  she  had 
learned  when  a  very  little  girl  from  her 
mother's  lips.  Her  gay  associates  are 
not  meet  companions  for  a  dull  old  man, 
and  you  are  alone  amid  the  crowd. 

The  dream  of  a  whole  lifetime  is  rude- 
ly dispelled.  The  pedestal  is  cast  down, 
the  image  is  broken — and  the  happiness 
of  the  aged  father  and  the  gentle,  lov- 
ing, christian  heart  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  are  together  sacrificed  at  Fash- 
ion's Shrine. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 


ON    HEARING    OF    HER    DISASTER  UPON    THE    WATERS. 


Shall  Death  not  stay  his  fearless  hand 
When  youth  and  beauty  plead, 

But  cull  the  favorites  of  the  land 
And  glory  in  the  deed  ? 

We  see  his  agents  in  the  wind. 

And  in  the  swelling  wav?  ;— 
The  lightning's  flash,  the  raging  wind, 

Bespeaks  to  us  the  grave. 

Heeding  the  mandates  of  his  will, 

The  waters  o'er  thee  rolled, 
But  proud  to  bear  thee  upward  still, 

They  did  their  aim  withhold. 

Oh  !  what  a  struggle  thou  hast  past, 

Held  by  the  enamor'd  sea ; 
While  mountain  waves  and  sivage  blast 

Rushed  wildly  over  thee. 

Think  not  the  brightness  of  thine  eye 
Forsook  thee  in  that  hour, — 

Even  then,  the  waters  running  high, 
Did  own  its  magic  power. 


The  nymphs  around  thy  person  play'd, 
And  sought  with  many  a  charm, 

Fate  from  its  purpose  to  dissuade, 
And  soothe  thy  dread  alarm. 

The  sea-god  saw  thine  image  there, 

Drawn  in  the  glassy  deep, — 
Thy  glowing  cheek,  thy  raven  hair, 

Lulled  his  rage  to  sleep. 

All  Nature's  champions  were  at  war, 

Earth,  Air  and  foaming  Sea, 
Each  fighting  in  a  watery  car, 

To  win  the  prize  in  thee. 

Earth  bore  thee  from  the  liquid  field, 
And  placed  thee  on  the  shore, 

Then  through  the  realms  of  either  wheel'd, 
And  struck  his  course  once  more. 

Soon  heaven's  face  with  smiles  was  clad, 

The  streams  began  to  flow, 
The  hills  seem'd  gay,  the  valleys  glad, 

And  joy  reign'dhere  below. 

LALLA. 
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BY   R.    B.    CREECY. 


LESSON  IX. 
Governor  Eden — Edward  Teach. 

1.  In  the  year  1713,  Charles  Eden  was 
appointed  governor.  The  country  was 
again  at  peace,  and  the  people  were  re- 
turning to  their  labours. 

2.  Soon  afterward,  the  Indians  in  South 
Carolina  rose  in  arms,  and  the  Indians  in 
North  Carolina  showed  signs  of  war.  Gov- 
ernor Eden  called  out  the  militia,  and  or- 
dered Colonel  Moore  to  be  in  readiness, 
with  a  troop  of  horse,  to  march  to  the  as- 
sistance of  South  Carolina. 

3.  While  Eden  was  Governor,  a  man 
named  Mosely  tried  to  get  up  a  rebellion. 
He  and  Maurice  Moore,  seized  the  public 
records  ;  but  they  were  soon  arrested  and 
punished. 

4.  During  Governor  Eden's  administra- 
tion, the  people  about  Pamplico  were  an- 
noyed by  a  famous  pirate  named  Teach. 
Governor  Eden  died  in  the  year  1722.  He 
was  a  useful  man. 

STORY. 

1.  Children,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Black 
Beard.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  they 
used  to  tell  us  wonderful  things  about 
Black  Beard. 

2.  We  huddled  close  together,  as  we 
listened  to  long  stories,  about  this  bold 
robber  of  the  seas ;  stories  of  his  crimes 
and  his  murders,  and  the  wicked  life  he 
led :  how  he  sailed  u  on  the  ocean  in  his 
vessel,  with  armed  men ;  how  he  attacked 
merchant  ships  and  took  all  the  money 
and  goods  on  board ;  how  he  murdered 
the  crews ;  how  he  came  into  Pamplico 
and  Albemarle  sounds  and  buried  a  pot 
full  of  gold,  with  a  man's  head  by  it,  on 
the  points  along  the  shore;  how  much 
the  people  were  afraid  of  him ;  and  how 
he  was  at  last  killed ;  and  how  his  body 
swam  round  his  ship  seventeen  times,  af 
ter  his  head  was  cut  off. 

3.  Some  of  these  stories  were  true ;  and 
some  of  them  made  us  lay  still  and  look 
sharp  when  we  went  to  bed. 

4.  Black  Beard  was  the  nick  name  of  a 
desperate  pirate,  who  was  killed  in  Pam- 
lico sound,  in  the  year  1718.  His  real 
name  was  Edward  Teach.    Teach  was  an 


Englishman  of  desperate  character.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  pirates,  who 
committed  their  murders  and  robberies 
along  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina. 

5.  They  became  so  dreadful  that,  after 
a  while,  the  King  of  England  sent  a  ship 
of  war  to  destroy  them.  The  King  first 
offered  to  pardon  all  those  who  would 
quit  their  wicked  life,  and  promise  to  be 
good  citizens.  They  all  gave-  themselves 
up  and  asked  the  King's  pardon  but 
Teach  and  a  few  others.  Finally,  he 
gave  himself  up ;  but  he  did  not  give  up 
his  wicked  conduct.  He  still  had  his  vessel 
in  Pamplico  sound  and  troubled  the  people 

6.  At  length,  Lieut.  Maynard,  of  the 
British  navy,  came  round  from  Virginia 
to  attack  Teach.  He  entered  Ocracoekc 
Inlet  on  the  21st  of  November,  in  the- 
year  1718.  Soon  afterward,  he  discover- 
ed Teache's  vessel,  and  determined  to  give 
him  battle.  But  Maynard  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  shoals  in  the  sound, 
and  in  sailing  after  Teach,  unfortunately 
got  his  ship  aground. 

7.  Teach  now  had  the  advantage.  He 
saw  it.  His  enemy  was  fast  aground,  and 
he  could  sad  as  he  pleased,  like  a  duck 
upon  the  water. 

8.  He  came  up  to  Maynard's  vessel, 
boasting  with  oaths  and  curses,  that  he 
asked  no  odds  and  would  show  no  favors. 
He  poured  a  broadside  into  the  enemy's 
vessel  and  killed  twenty  of  Maynard's 
men  at  one  fire.  Maynard  now  went  be- 
low, with  all  his  men  and  laid  perfectly 
still.  Teach,  seeing  no  one  on  deck, 
thought  he  had  killed  all.  He  now  sailed 
up  to  take  possession  of  the  vessel. 

9.  But  as  soon  as  he  and  his  men  got  on 
board  Maynard  and  his  men  sprung 
upon  deck  like  a  tiger  from  his  jungle. 
The  fight  was  desperate  and  bloody.  Teach 
and  Maynard  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
their  dirks.  At  length  Teach  fell  wound- 
ed, exhausted  and  bloody.  The  others 
surrendered. 

10.  Maynard  then  cut  off  Teach's  head, 
fastened  it  to  the  bow  sprit  of  his  vessel 
and  sailed  about  with  it  in  triumph. 
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The  present  flourishing  condition,  and 
happy  prospects  of  the  University  can  but 
be  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  ev- 
ery lover  of  the  Old  North  State.  Found- 
ed sixty-one  years  ago,  our  University 
has  seen  like  other  institutions  of  similar 
character,  its  days  of  sun-shine  and  sha- 
dow. We  hope  that  its  day  of  gloom  is 
now  forever  over ;  that  there  shall  never 
more  be  a  complaint  that  the  brightest 
honor  of  our  State  is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated. But  while  we  thus  congratu- 
late ourselves  and  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  account  of  its  prosperous  con- 
dition, we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
we  think  the  State  has  shown  rather  a 
niggard  hand  in  its  favor.  While  other 
States  are  founding  colleges  and  richly 
endowing  them,  we  are  continually  hear- 
ing the  remark,  that  the  buildings  at 
Chapel  Hill  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  students. 
If  this  state  of  things  were  of  but  recent 
date,  if  it  had  existed  for  only  a  session 
or  two,  we  should  hold  our  peace.  But 
when  it  has  been  a  subject  of  common  re- 
mark for  a  year  or  more ;  when  petitions 
from  the  Literary  Socities  for  new  and 
larger  halls  have  been  presented  to  the 
Trustees ;  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  students 
are  compelled  to  obtain  rooms  in  the  vil- 
lage, frequently  at  inconvenient  distances 
from  the  College,  we  may  be  excused  we 
think  for  lodging  a  complaint  somewhere. 
Who  is  to  blame  ?  Are  the  Trustees  ? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  the  State,  which  has 
never  seemed  to  regard  the  University 
with  a  very  favorable  eye.  Why  this 
prejudice  against  the  University  should 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  persons 
in  the  State  we  never  could  imagine.  We 
have  heard  it  said  even,  that  in  some  por- 


tions of  our  State,  opposition  to  the  Uni- 
versity was  made  the  hobby  on  which 
political  aspirants  rode  into  office.  If 
such  ever  was  the  case  we  think  that  the 
times  have  changed  for  the  better.  We 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  Old  North 
State  who  have  been  deliberating  so  long 
(we  never  did  think  that  Old  Rip  was 
asleep)  are  now  prepared  to  act  with  vig- 
or. Soon  no  doubt  we  shall  see  new 
buildings  rising  in  the  Campus. 

Commencement. — The  fifty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  our  University  has  come  and 
gone.  And  although  accounts  of  it  have 
been  published  in  several  of  the  papers, 
yet  we  have  thought  it  not  inappropriate 
that  an  account  should  be  published  in 
the  Magazine  since  this  is  the  peculiar 
organ  of  the  University. 

,  On  Monday  evening  the  sermon  to  the 
graduating  class  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Basil  Manly,  jr.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  Richmond,  Va.  His  text  was:  "Where- 
withal shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way  ?  by  taking  heed  thereto  according 
to  thy  word." — Psalms  cxix :  9. 

We  believe  that  we  express  the  opinion 
of  all  those  who  heard  it,  when  we  say 
that  the  sermon  was  characterized  by 
great  earnestness,  and  was  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  A  young  man,  speaking 
to  young  men,  Mr.  Manly  seemed  to  speak 
his  words  of  advice  more  as  a  friend  and 
companion  than  as  a  monitor.  Combin- 
ing as  it  did,*beauty  of  expression  with 
depth  of  thought,  and  the  whole  pervad- 
ed by  a  glowing  earnestness,  it  was  just 
such  a  sermon  as  we  like  to  hear — a  ser- 
mon the  evident  aim  of  which  was  to  do 
good. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  competitors 
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of  the  Freshman  class  entertained  the  as 
gembled  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the 
State  by  some  fine  declamations.  We 
have  heard  it  intimated  that  some  of  the 
pieces  were  rather  too  long,  but  we  sup- 
pose those  who  thought  so  were  anxious  to 
begin  the  pleasures  of  the  ball-room. — 
They  appeared  as  follows : 

Lafayette. — S.  S.  Prentiss.  Nathan  B. 
Small,  Pasquotank. 

Uienzi  to  the  Romans. — Moore.  C. 
Stephens  Croom,  New  York. 

Marmion  taking  leave  of  Douglas. — 
Scott.     Hugh  L.  Cole,  New  Berne. 

Virginia  and  Massachusetts. — McDow- 
ell of  Va.     John  T.  Cook,  Warren  ton. 

The  lone  Star  of  Texas. — Webb.  Hen- 
ry L.  Rugeley,  Texas. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument. — Webster. 
James  P.  Coffin,  Tennessee. 

The  Central  American  Qitestion. — 
Seward.  Charles  W.  McClammy,  New 
Hanover  county. 

The  Course  of  Empire. — Ullman.  Al- 
gernon R.  Morris,  Orange  county. 

Lafayette.— Sprague.  Alex'r  Kirkland, 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  World  is  still  deceived  oy  orna- 
ment.— Anonymous.  James  H.  Swin- 
dell, Washington. 

After  the  performances  in  the  Chapel 
were  over,  those  of  the  audience  who 
were  fond  of  dancing  went  to  the  ball- 
room and  there 

'  Chased  the  golden  hours  with  flying  feet," 
until  nearly  twelve  o'clock.  Not  having 
been  smiled  on  at  our  birth  by  the  Muse 
who  teaches  man  to  shake  a  nimble  foot, 
we  made  but  a  short  stay  in  the  ball- 
room. 

On  Wednesday  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Societies  was  delivered  by  Matt 
W.  Ransom,  Esq.,  of  Northampton  coun- 
ty. We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give 
our  readers  a  synopsis  of  the  address,  as 
it  will  soon  be  published,  but  will  merely 
Btate  that  the  orator  fully  equalled,  if  he 
did  not  surpass  the  high  expectations  of 


his  friends.  After  a  few  appropriate  pre- 
limenary  remarks,  Mr.  Ransom  announced 
his  subject — The  American  Union,—  and 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  he  held  the 
undivided  attention  of  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. Abounding  in  classical  allusions 
and  sparkling  with  rhetorical  beauties,  the 
oration  was  also  marked  by  a  deep-toned 
patriotism,  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  it.  It  should  however  have 
been  heard  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Mr. 
Ransom's  fine  declamation  added  a  great 
deal  no  doubt  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  speech,  but  whether  heard  as  it  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  orator,  or  read  in  one's 
study,  we  think  that  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  a  very 
favorable  one. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the 
Alumni  Association  was  called  to  order, 
the  venerable  John  D.  Hawkins,  Esq., 
taking  the  chair  as  president.  The  audi- 
ence was  addressed  by  Gov.  Manly  in  ft 
few  pleasant  remark,  explaining  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association — viz :  the  collectig 
of  funds  to  erect  a  suitable  monument 
over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  so 
long  labored  for  the  good  of  the  Institu- 
tion. He  stated  that  but  about  three  hun- 
dred dollars  were  now  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sum  requisite  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  money  necessary  has  been  since  sub- 
scribed, and  that  we  shall  soon  have  our 
Campus  adorned  with  a  handsome  mon- 
ument. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Gov. 
Manly  called  out  the  graduates  of  each 
year  from  the  foundation  of  the  Universi- 
ty up  to  the  year  1855.  There  was  but 
one  graduate  of  the  last  century  who  was 
present,  James  Mebane,  Esq.  The  Alum- 
ni Association  formed  a  procession  and 
marched  to  Smith  Hall  where  they  held 
their  annual  meeting.  If  we  possessed 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  we  might  per- 
haps here  make  some  very  pretty  remarks 
about  the  old  and  young  graduates,  the 
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first  born  and  the  last  meeting  to  do  hon- 
or to  the  Alma  Mater  who  guided  their 
wandering  steps  through  the  intricacies 
of  science,  but  as  we  are  not  gifted  we 
forbear,  no  doubt  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  our  readers. 

In  the  afternoon  an  interesting  address 
was  delivered  before  the  Historical  Soci- 
•ety  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Raleigh. 
His  subject  was  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Wm.  Berkley. 

At  night  the  competitors  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
audience  for  an  hour  or  two.  Their  per- 
formance was  quit  creditable,  and  gave 
evidence  that  grace  of  manner  was  not 
neglected  at  the  University.  They  ap- 
peared as  follows : — 

True  Nationality. — Carrigan.  "Win- 
ter H.  Goodloe,  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Contested  Flection. — S.  S. 
Prentiss.     Reuel  M.  Stancil,  Miss. 
I    Our    Great    National  Festival— Be- 
thune.     William  0.  Dowd,  Wake  county. 

Spartacus  to  the  Boman  Envoys  in 
Etruria.— Sargent.  Jesse  S.  Barnes,  Wil- 
son county. 

Ballad  of  Bunker  Hill. — Harper. 
John  A.  Gilmer,  Greensboro. 

Hiawatha.—  Longfellow.  Julius  W. 
Wright,  Wilmington. 

Osmond's  Bream.— Lewis.  Joseph  M. 
White,  Florida, 

Ireland.— Parke.  Lcroy  M.  McAfee, 
Cleveland  eounty. 

Extract  from  Bichard  III.— Shaks- 
peare.     William  AI.  Coleman,  Concord. 

During  an  interval  in  the  declamation, 
the  prize  awarded  by  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  to  the  one  who  had  made  the 
most  rapid  improvement  in  his  depart- 
ment, was  given  to  Messrs.  Coleman  of 
Concord,  and  Mason  of  Virginia.  The 
prize  was  a  copy  of  Irving's  works  in 
twelve  volumes. 

The  order  of  exercises  on  Thursday  is 
given  below  : 

1.  Sacred  Music. 


2.  Prayer. 

3.  Latin  Salutatory.  Henry  Ravens- 
croft  Bryan,  Raleigh. 

4.  The  American  Engineer.  Adolphus 
A.  Lawrence,  Iredell  county. 

5.  The  claims  of  the  Fine  Arts. '  Jo- 
seph Woorn  Stevens,  New  Berne. 

6.  The  necessity  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity.  E.  Graham  Morrow,  Chapel-Hill* 

7.  Perpetual  progress  of  the  human 
mind.     Thomas  Bog  Slade,  Georgia. 

8.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Thomas  Wil- 
son Jones,  Tennessee. 

9.  The  Empire  of  Mind. — Marmaduke 
S.  Robins,  Randolph  county. 

10.  St.  Paul.  A.  Haywood  Merritt, 
Chatham  county. 

11.  The  People  and  their  Common 
Schools.     William  Bingham,  Orange  co. 

12.  Farming:  Becoming  one  of  tlis 
Learned.  Professions.  William  F.  Alder- 
man, New  Hanover  county. 

13.  Sir  Nigel  Bruce. — John  Cooper 
Waddill,  Alabama. 

14.  I  am  an  American.  Daniel  White 
Johnson,  Richmond  county. 

AFTERNOON. 

1.  The  American  Politician.  Clem- 
ent Dowd,  Moore  county. 

2.  The  People  and  their  University. 
Joseph  Buckner  Killebrew,  Tennessee. 

3.  Annual  Beport. 

4.  Degrees  Conferred. 

5.  The  Valedictory.  Coleman  Ses- 
sions, New  Orleans. 

6.  Sacred  Music. 

7.  Benediction. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  the  following  young  gentle- 
men composing,  the  Senior  Class,  viz : 
William  F.  Alderman,  James  L.  Averitt, 
Robert  G.  Barrett,  William  Bingham, 
James  Bruce,  William  B.  Bruce,  Henry 
R.  Bryan,  John  R.  Burney,  William  H. 
Burwell,  Samuel  P.  Caldwell,  Thomas  C. 
Clark,  Thomas  S.  Crump,  Clement  Dowd, 
William  G.  Drake,  John  B.  Erwin,  John 
T.  Gilmore,  Solomon  P.    Green,   John  S. 
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Hines,  Alexander  M.  Hogan,  Daniel  W. 
Johnson,  Calvin  Jones,  Thomas  W.  Jones, 
Joseph  B.  Killebrew,  Adolphus  A.Law- 
rence, Thomas  R.  Long,  Archibald  Mc- 
Lauchlin,  Dugald  P.  McNair,  Abram  H. 
Merritt,  George  T.  Morgan,  Elias  G.  Mor- 
row, Angus  Munn,  William  A.  Owens, 
David  S.  Patrick,  Marmaduke  S.  Robins, 
Gilbert  M.  Robinson,  William  J.  Saun- 
ders, Coleman  Sessions,  Thomas  B.  Slade, 
Samuel  P.  Smith,  Joseph  W.  Stevenson, 
James  E.  Sumner,  Louis  T.  Thomson, 
James  0.  Waddill,  Stuart  White,  James 
H.  Williams,  Thomas  K.  Windham,  Neill 
S.  Yarbrough. 

Thus  having  finished  their  course  of 
preparation  for  the  trials  of  life,  our 
friends  have  gone  forth  to  battle  with  the 
world.  With  every  wish  for  their  suc- 
cess and  happiness  we  wish  them  a  kind 
farewell.' 

REPORT. -SENIOR  CLASS. 

I.  Scholarship. 

In  the  Graduating  Class,  the  First  Dis- 
tinction was  asssigned  to  Messrs.  Bing- 
ham, Killebrew,  Lawrrence,  Robins  «and 
Sessions. 

The  Second  to  Messrs.  Alderman,  Bar- 
rett, Bryan,  Erwin,  Gilmore,  Johnson, 
Merritt,  Morrow,  Slade  and  Waddill. 

The  Third  to  Messrs.  J.  Bruce,  Burney, 
Hines,  Stevenson,  White  and  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bruce  is  entitled  to  the  First 
Distinction  in  Mathematics  and  French. 

The  delivery  of  the  Valedictory  devolv- 
ed by  lot  on  Mr.  Sessions,  and  the  Latin 
Salutatory  upon  Mr  Killebrew.  The  Sal- 
utatory Oration  was  subsequently  with 
the  assent  of  the  Faculty,  transfered  by 
Mr.  Killebrew  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

II.  Deportment. 

Mr.  Slade  is  the  only  member  of. this 
class,  who  was  never  absent  from  any  du- 
ty during  the  entire  collegiate  term  of  four 
years,  requiring  about  4800  attendances 
upon  the  several  exercises  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Waddill  entered  early  in  the  first 


session  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  was 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties 
thereafter. 

Mr.  McNair  entered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sophomore  year,  and  was  absent  from 
no  duty  during  three  years. 

Mr.  Hines  and  Mr  Hogan  were  perfect- 
ly punctual  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  The  former  was  never 
absent  during  four  years,  except  when  de- 
tained by  duties  of  paramount  obligation, 
and  the  latter  never,  except  when  confined 
by  severe  illness. 

Mr.  Merritt  entered  Freshman  and  was 
not  absent  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
rarely  afterwards. 

Mr.  Killebrew  entered  Sophomore  half- 
advanced,  and  was  absent,  on  account  of 
sickness,  three  times  in  two  years  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Robins  entered  Sophomore  and 
was  absent  five  times  from  Prayers  and 
three  times  from  Recitation,  in  three 
years,  all  on  account  of  sickness.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  absent  five  times  in  three 
years,  and  Mr.  Sumner  eight  times^from 
Prayers  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
collegiate  course. 

The  next  most  punctual  were  Messrs. 
Barrett,  Bruce,  W.  B.  Bruce,  Clark,  Drake, 
Gilmore,  Johnson,  McLauchlin,  'Munn, 
and  Windham. 

This  class  throughout  the  entire  colle- 
giate course  has  been  characterized  by 
more  than  ordinary  dilligence,  sobriety 
and  propriety  of  deporment,  and  the  gen- 
eral fidelity  with  which  all  its  duties  have 
been  performed  may  be  well  recommend- 
ed as  worthy  of  imitation  by  its  success. 
JUNIOR  CLASS. 
I.  Scholarship. 

The  Frst  Distinction  was  assigned  to 
Messrs.  Avery,  Grady,  Venable,  Webb, 
and  Wharton. 

Mr."  Bingham  is  entitled  to  the  Second 
Distinction  in  Mathematics  and  French, 
and  to  the  First  in  the  other  Depart- 
ments. 
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The  Second  to  Messrs.  Barnes,  Coble, 
Dugger,  Harvey,  Jordan,  McLauchliD, 
Robbins,  Smith,  Steward,  Stoney,  Thomp- 
son, and  Wimberly. 

The  Third  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  Graham, 
Hayley,  W.  H.  Hayley,  Mitchell,  Thorp, 
Ward,  and  Wikinson. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  entitled  to  the  Second 
Distinction  in  French ;  and  Mr.  M'cKin- 
non  to  the  Second  in  the  English  Compo- 
sition. 

II.  Deportment. 
Four  members  of  this  class,  viz  : — 
Messrs.  Grady,  Mitchell,  Williams,  and 
Wimberly,  have  been  absent  from  no  du- 
ty during  the  three  years  they  have  been 
connected  with  the  Institution.  The  next 
most  puntual  have  been  Messrs.  Belsher, 
Coble,  Jiggitts,  and  Lewis. 

Messrs.  D.  McL.  Graham  and  Thorp 
have  been  perfectly  punctual  during  the 
Fast  two  years. 

Ten  Juniors,  to  wit :  Messrs.  Barnes,  L. 
N.  B.  Hayley,  Kenan,  Lawing,  McLauch- 
lin,  Norment,  Steward,  Venable,  and  N. 
B.  Whitfield  (of  Ala.)  have  been  absent 
from  no  duty  during  the  present  year, 
and  seven,  viz:  Messrs.  Dugger,  W.  H. 
Hayley,  McMillian,  Robbins,  Thompson, 
Ward  and  Wilkinson  have  never  been 
voluntarily  absent. 

The  next  most  punctual   have    been 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Avery,  Deberry,  J.  W. 

Graham,  Harvey,  Jordan,  Smith,  Watson 

and  N.  B.  Whitfield,  (of  N.  C.) 

-SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

I.  Scholarship. 

The  First  Distinction  was  assigned  to 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Lord,  McAfee,  and 
Perry. 

Messrs.  Dowd,  Mason  and  Morehead 
are  entitled  to  the  Second  Distinction  in 
Analytical  Mathematics  and  the  First  in 
the  other  Departments. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  entitled  to  the  First 
Distinction  in  Geometrical  Mathematics 
and  in  the  other  Departments. 

The  Second  to  Messrs.  Bell,  Buchanan, 


Gilmer,  Groover,  Harris,  R.  D.  Johnston? 
Jones,  Standi,  and  Wade. 

The  Third  to  Messrs.  Baker,  Brinson, 
J.  A.  C.  Brown,  Bruce,  Clark,  Clement, 
W.  M.  Coleman,  Goodloe,  W.  H.  Good- 
loe,  Hadly,  F.  M.  Johnston,  Macartney, 
R.  H  Marsh,  Stewart,  Tatem,  Twith, 
Walker,  Washington,  Wright,  and  W.  H. 
Young. 

Messrs.  Campbell  and  Swayze  are  enti- 
tleu  to  the  First  Distinction  of  French. 
II.  Deportment. 

Six  members  of  this  class  have  been 
absent  from  no  duty  during  the  two  years 
they  have  been  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution, viz  :  Messrs.  Faison,  Foreman,  F. 
M.  Johnston,  Morehead,  Stewart  and 
Walker.  The  next  most  punctual  have 
been  Messrs.  R.  Allen,  Dugger,  Gilmer, 
Goodman,  Kerr,  Lord,  McAfee,  Ringo, 
Twitty,  Washington,  White  and  Young, 
who  have  been  rarely  absent  during  two 
years. 

Nine  have  not  been  absent  during  the 
year,  viz  :  Messrs.  Bitting,  J.  A.  C  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Clark,  Clement,  Cox,  Dowd, 
Groover,  and  R.  H.  Marsh ;  and  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Goza,  Mason,  Standi,  and 
Whitfield  never  except  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. The  next  most  punctual  were 
Messrs.  Bell,  Coleman,  W.  Coleman,  Da- 
vie, Hamer,  Jones,  Macartney,  Mann, 
Swain,  White,  Wright,  Williams,  and  W. 
II .  Young. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 
I.  Scholarship. 

The  First  Distinction  was  assigned  to 
Messrs.  Harris,  Johnston,  Kirkland,  W. 
B.  Lynch,  Stockton,  and  Swindell. 

Messrs.  McClammy,  Nixon,  and  Sillers 
are  entitled  to  the  Second  Distinction  in 
Mathematics  and  the  First  in  the  other 
Departments. 

The  Second  to  Messrs,  Coffin,  Croom, 
Eure,  Fetter,  Foster,  Jones,  C.  N.  Mor- 
row, Rogers,  Rugely  Shannon,  Webb  and 
Withers. 

The  Third  to  Messrs.  Ashe,  Ballard, 
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Cole,  Cook,  Costin,  Ellis,  T.  S.  Galloway, 
S.  L.  Johnston,  Knox,  Koonce, .  J.  D. 
Lynch,  McCormic,  Morris  and  E.  L.  Rid- 
dick. 

II.  Deportment. 

Fifteen  members  of  this  Class  have 
been  absent  from  no  collegiate  duty  du- 
ring the  year. — These  are  Messrs.  Bad- 
get,  Ballard,  Bustin,  Dixon,  Eure,  Fetter, 
Foster,  T.  Gallaway,  Kirkland,  McClam- 
my,  Nixon,  Riddick,  Rogers,  J.  Shepard 
and  Withers.  The  next  most  punctual 
have  been  Messrs.  Blount,  Daniel,  Dun- 
can, A.  II.  .Gallaway,  Grigsby,  Harris, 
Jones,  Lesesne,  Lewis,  McConnaughey, 
McEachan,  Morris,  Pulliam,  Purcell,Ruge- 
ly,  Sillers,  Swindell,  Taylor,  and  VV.  Tay- 
lor. 

Messrs.  Croom  and  Coffin  joined  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  and 
have  never  been  absent.  Messrs.  McCor- 
mic, Melvin,  Shannon,  and  Small,  who 
entered  at  the  same  time,  have  never  been 
absent  except  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  regu- 
lar course,  was  conferred  upon  Messrs. 
A  Vine  Allen,  W.  H.  Battle,  jr.,  R.  H.  Bat- 
tle, jr.,  Robert  A.  Chamber],  R.  L.  Beall, 
M.  D.,  A.  R.  Black,  David  M.  Carter,  J.  M. 
Bullock,  Rev.  S.  M.  Frost,  Joseph  M.  Gra- 
ham, A.  W.  Lawrence,  Benj.  F.  Mebane, 
M.  D.  S.  O'Daniel,  Solomon  Pool,  J.  Irving 
Scales,  J.  V.  Sherard,  G.  V.  Strong,  Wm. 
R.  Wetmore,  J.  B.  Andrews,  N.  B.  Cobb, 
and  W.  L.  Scott. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of.  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  Sain'l  H.  Wiley. 

Of  the  female  portion  of  the  visitors  we 
consider  it  almost  beyond  our  province  to 
express  an  opinion.  Not  being  disposed 
to  leave  off  studying  for  some  time  yet, 
we  put  on  our  armor  and  kept  out  of 
striking  distance.  Many  of  our  less  cau- 
tious friends,  we  are  grived  to  learn,  got 
severely  woufided.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  convince  those  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  be  here  that  the  fair  of  our 
good  old  State  were  pretty  dangerously 


represented.  Distinctions  are  always  odi- 
ous but  we  must  say  that  if  any  one 
could  look  at  some  of  those  Warren  la- 
dies, and  not  feel  his 

"Heart  gae  flutterin'  pittie-pat," 
he  is  certainly  unfit   for  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 


The  address  delivered  in  May  by  Gov. 
Swain  to  the  Wilmington  people  we  find 
quite  highly  commended.  We  quote  be- 
low from  a  letter  to  "  The  Commercial." 
giving  an  account  of  the  address. 
"  President  Swain's  Lecture  before   the 

Library    Association,   Masoidc    Hall, 

May  9,  1856.     . 

Mb.  Editor  : — By  your  permission  we 
will  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
two  addresses  delivered  on  the  i)th  inst, 
before  the  Library  Association  of  Wil- 
mington. Ex-Governor  Swain,  who  has 
been  President  of  our  University  for 
about  twenty  years,  is  no  ordinary  man. 
He  possesses  a  most  astonishing  memory  ; 
there  are  few  men  living,  who  have  a 
greater  aniouat  of  historical  information 
at  their  ready  command.  *  *  * 
Many  things  conspired  to  render  his  re- 
cent visit  to  this  place,  both  interesting 
and  pleasant  to  all  parties.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  our  own  .state,  and  has  devoted  the 
energies  of  a  long  and  useful  life  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  North  Caroli- 
na. We  love  to  honor  the  man  who  has 
stood  firmly  by  one  ship  of  state  through 
every  vicissitude — in  sunshine  and  in 
shade,  in  the  calm  and  in  the  storm,  in 
weal  and  in  woe.  David  L.  Swain  has 
ever  been  found  the  true  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  good  Old  North  State.  What 
Nestor  was  to  the  conflicting  Chiefs  of 
Greece,  he  is  now  to  the  partizan  leaders 
of  North  Carolina.  And  to  him  we  may 
truthfully  apply  these  beautiful  lines  of 
the  Iiiad. 

"  To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled, 
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Words  sweet  as*honey  from  his  lips  distill'd 
Two  generations  now  have  passed  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules  and  happy  by  his  sway." 

He  devoted  a  portion  of  his  lecture  to 
the  early  settlement  and  proprietary  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  Here  he  vindicated 
the  characters  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
colony  from  the  foul  aspersions  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  them^  by  cer- 
tain prejudicial  writers,  who  have  ma- 
liciously represented  them  as  a  set  of 
"rogues  and  rebels."  In  the  course  of 
these  remarks  he  held  up  before  the  au- 
diance  quite  a  venerable  literary  curiosity 
— the  first  bible  ever  brought  into  North 
Carolina.  It  was  originally  the  property 
of  George  Durant,  who  fled  hither  to  es- 
cape religious  persecution,  and  settled  on 
our  Eastern  shores  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Thus  he  proved  that  many  of 
those  who  first  landed  on  our  coast,  like 
those  who  colonized  New  England,  were 
exiles  flying  from  religious  oppression. 
After  dwelling  upon  these  facts  with  great 
ability,  he  at  length  placed  that  venerable 
book  upon  4he  desk  before  him,  exclaim- 
ing in  his  emphatic  manner,  This  Bible  is 
the  Plymouth  Rocfc  of  North  Carolina." 
Just  then  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  ran 
through  our  frame,  and  we  felt  in  unison 
with  the  bard  of  our  State. 

"Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  at- 
tend her, 

While  we  live,  we  will  cheerish  protect  and 
defend  her !" 

Alumnus. 


The  following  is  "  of  age  "  and  can  speak 
for  itself. 

THE  BALL,  June  19,  1856. 
The  Hall  at  evening  was  brilliant  with  light, 
The  hangings  were  of  Green,  Brown  and  White, 
And  a  Goodman  was  he  who  arranged  it  Wright. 

A-very  choioe  crowd  indeed  were  there, 
The  loveliest  Hughes  both  Brown  and  fair, 
And  the  Lords  of  creation  were  gathered  there. 


Representatives  were  there  from  several  nations 
The  French  and  Spanish  with  num'rus  relations, 
And  Pagan  and  heathen  filled  well  their  sta- 
tions. 

Some  in  tbe  Carrs  from  their  Holmes  had  come ; 
Little  was  said,  but  Bollards  were  sung, 
And  the  fresh  in  the  Campus  the  College  Bell 
rung. 

The  ladies  wore  dresses  of  every  shade. 
Various  conquests  that  night  were  made, 
And  Bruce's  address  was  sung  over  the  Slade. 

The  ladies  in  Goodloe-uecked  dresses  were  clad, 
Morehead  and  less    shoulders    would'nt  have 

been  so  bad, 
And  brothers  and  lovers  looked  rather  sad. 

Among  the  crowd  there  was  many  a  fop, 

And  down  easters  looked  like  they'd  like  to  lop 

Off  the  head  of  many  an  "avant  Cop." 

There  were    Waddlll-mg  Drakes  from  Davis 

strait, 
A  hardy  Troup  and  Long  they  wait 
A  chance  for  a  private  "  tete  a  Tate. 

The  ladies,  the  ladies,  their  hearts  were  Al-stone 
Many  a  Mann  must  remain  alone, 
Though  Merriit  itself  was  very  well  known. 

To  the  campus  the  Small  fry  did  repair, 
And  many  a  Webb  was  woven  there 
By  Williamson,  with  dark  brown  hair. 

The  pretty  little  Gardner  Stepped  o'er  the  plain 
To  cull  pretty  Blossoms  for  the  lady  he'd  gain. 
Vow'd  "  by  Ned  he  loved  he  loved  her,  but  all 


In  the  Marsh,  on  the  Hill,  for  the  Badger  they 

Hunt, 
But  Useless  it  was,  for  their  arrows  were  Blount, 
And  Bobbins  they  were  too  much  vexed  to 

affront. 


For  a  Shad  without  Scales,  they    Wade  in  the 

Pool, 
Though  their  Waikersvrere  warm, they  found  it 

quite  cool, 
And  concluded  fish  for  sapper,  was  quite  out 

of  rule. 
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But  the  Steward,   Cooke  and  Baker  li  d   d     e 

their  parts, 
Of  Mullin   and  Polk  greens,  and    UewBerry 

tarts, 
A  feast  they  prepared  which  charmed  many 

hearts. 

Of  Fluggin  the  Bottle,  not  a  word  we'll  say, 
We'll  leave  all  that  for  some  other  day, 
Tho'  the  Trustees'  barrels  do  arrive  in  May. 

The  pick  of  the  beaux  came  in  after  T,  (tea,) 
A  very  good  gimlet  indeed  was  he, 
Tho'  quite  good  looking  as  all  must  see. 

Ere  the  feast  was  done,  one  cried  for  Moore, 

For  longer  Sessions  did  another  roar ; 

And  ere  the  Morrow  came  the  feast  was  o'er. 

The  ball  was  over  and  ladies  prattle, 

Xo  longer  was  heard  the  Cannon's  rattle, 

Though  a  few  would  have  liked  a,  "little  Battle.' 

This  may  be  a  difficult  Riddle  to  unravel, 
But  all  kuow  "Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class  du- 
ring commencement  week,  Mr.  J.  B.  Kil- 
lebrew  of  Tennessee  was  called  to  the 
chair  and  Mr.  Johnson  appointed  Secre- 
tary. The  chairman  explaiwed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting.  It  was,  that  they 
should  all  reassemble  at  Chapel  Hill 
again  in  the  year  18 Go,  to  renew  the 
pleasant  associations  which  had  been 
formed  during  a  four  year's  stay.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  some  very  pretty 
speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  bat  our 
reporter  (?)  being  absent  we  are  not  able 
to  give  them  to  our  leaders. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Seniors  re- 
solved to  request  the  sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manly  on  Tuesday  eve- 
nit  g,  for  publication.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Rev.  gentleman  has  com- 
plied with  their  request. 

Anecdote  of  the  great  Greek  Schol- 
ar, Person. — Person  was  once  travelling 
in  a  stage  coach  when  a  young  Oxonian, 
fresh  from  College,  was  amusing  the  la- 


thes with  a  >u.iety  of  talk,  and  amongst 
other  things  ..  ith  a  quotation,  as  he  said, 
from  Sophocles.  A  Greek  quotation,  and 
in  a  coach  too,  roused  our  slumbering 
Professor  from  a  kind  of  dog-sleep,  in  a 
snug  corner  of  the  vehicle.  Shaking  his 
ears  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  "I  think 
young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "you favored 
us  just  nojv  with  a  quotation  from  So- 
phocles: I  do  not  happen  to  recollect  it 
there."  "Ob,  sir,"  replied  our  tyro, 
"the  quotation  is  word  for  word  as  I 
have  repeated  it,  and  in  Sophocles  too  y 
but  I  suspect  sir,  that  it  is  some  time 
since  you  were  at  college."  The  Profes- 
sor applying  his  hand  to  his  great-coat, 
•and  taking  out  a  small  pocket  edition  of 
Sophocles,  quietly  asked  him  "  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  show  him  the  passage 
in  question  in  that  little  book."  After 
rummaging  the  leaves  for  some  time  he 
replied,  "  upon  second  thought  1  now 
recollect  the  passage  is  in  Euripides." — 
"  Then,  perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  professor, 
putting  his  hand  again  into  his  pocket 
and  handing  him  a  similar  edition  of  Eu- 
ripides, "  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  find 
it  for  me  in  that  little  book."  Theyoung 
Oxonian  re-turned  to  his  task,  but  with  no 
better  succe&s.  The  tittering  of  the  la- 
dies informed  him  that  he  had  got  into  a 
hobble.  At  last,  "  bless  me,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  how  dull  I  am  ;  I  now  remember — 
yes,  yes,  I  perfectly  remember — that  the 
passage  is  in  iEschylus.  The  inexora- 
ble Professor  returned  again  to  his  inex- 
haustible pocket,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
handing  him  vEschylus,  when  our  aston- 
ished freshman  vociferated,  "stop  the 
coach — hallo,  coachman,  let  me  out,  I 
say,  instantly — let  me  out!  There's  a 
fellow  here  has  got  the  whole  Bodleian  li- 
brary in  his  pocket !  " 

Exchanges. — We  are  pleased  to  add  to 
our  list  of  exchanges  "  The  University 
Literary  Magazine,"  published  by  the 
Literary  Societies  of  the'  University  of 
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Virginia.  It  is  ublished  monthly,  and  of  publication.  To  the  Methodists  it  \,  ill 
promises  to  be  useful  in  its  sphere.  Terms  be  of  g?  eat  if  not  of  indispensable  hnpor- 
$2,50  per  session. 

The  first  and  second  Nos.  of  the 


fence,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  It  is  in 
truth  a  guile-book  to  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the 
most  important  statistics  in  relation  to  all 
her  institutions,  at  every  period  of  their 


In- 
stitute Magazine,"  published  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward Institute,  N.  Y.,  have  been  receiv- 
ed.  Prof.  B.  D.  Ames,  editor.  The  arti- 
cle on  Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  June  No.,  eve- 
ry one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  condi-  progress,  and  a  wide  ran°-e  of  historical 
tion  of  the  slaves  of  the  South  knows  to  and  biographical  information,  in  relation 
be  a  vile  slander,  and  if  cognizable  by  i  to  the  early  introduction  of  Methodism 
law  would  subject  the  writer  to  fine  and  ;  among  us  and  the  instruments  emnioyed 
imprisonment.  The  resolutions  in  regard  by  Providence,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
to  the  caning  which  poor  Mr.  Sumner  re-  the  mission,  committed  to  Wesley  and  his 
ceived  are  rich.     The   last  one  is,  "  Re-   followers. 

solved,   that  should  we  be  called   to  the  I      Similar  publications  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  our   country  in   any  capacity, 
we  should  select  as  a  model  of  unflinch- 
ing patriotism  Charles   Sumner,    the  de- 
fender of  liberty." 

These  remarks  we  think  due  to  our- 
selves, at  least,  although  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  is 
out  of  place  in  a  literary  publication. 

We  have  received  the  "William's  Quar- 
terly." As  usual  it  has  several  very  well 
written  articles.  We  notice  that  there 
has  been  an  election  of  Editors  for  the 
ensuing  year.  We  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  gentlemen  recently  install- 
ed in  office. 

The  "Phi-Sigma  Magazine"  is  on  our 
table.  In  that,  also  has  there  been  a 
change  of  Editors.  Our  best  wishes  are 
with  the  new  corps. 

Our  newspaper  exchanges  are  so  nu- 
merous that  we   forbear  particularizing. 


The  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism  for 

the  year  1855,  Edited   by   the  Rev. 

Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D..  of  the  North 

Carolina  Conference,  385  pp.,  12  mo. 

This  little  manual  by  one  of  our  former 

professors,  by  the  employment  of  small 

clear  type  and  good  paper,  compresses 

within  fewer  than  400  pages,  an  amount 

of  matter  which  would  require  1000  pages 

of  similar  dimensions  in  the  ordinary  style 


other  denominations,  in  our  midst  are  <*en- 
erally  needed  and  will  probably  be  called 
forth,  in  a  short  time.  They  will  not 
merely  be  favorablv  received  by  the  de- 
nominations immediately  concerned,  but 
constitute  an  integral,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  and  valuable  portoion  of  the 
general  stock  of  historical  literature. 

These  Annals  have  been  stereotyped  and 
it  .-eems  to  be  the  design  of  the  Editor  to 
reproduce  them  at  annual  intervals  with 
such  corrections  and  additions  as  may  be 
necessary.  They  are  divided  into  sixteen 
chapters,  and  the  table  of  contents  pre- 
fixed presents  a  pretty  full  statement  of 
the  topics  embraced  in  each.  A  minute 
index  at  the  close  of  the  volume  would 
nevertheless  be  very  convenient  for  con- 
consultation  and  will  we  hope  be  prepared 
for  the  next  edition. 

Dr.  Deems  has  heretofore  given  us  the 
Home  Altak,  a  manuel  for  private  devo- 
tion 280  pp.  12mo.  What  Now?  a  pres- 
ent for  young  ladies  and  Twelve  College 
Sermons,  pp.  224,  originally  delivered 
i>efore  the  students  in  the  chapel  of  the 
University.  The  second  edition  of  these 
sermons  in  a  very  neat  little  volume  is 
before  us,  and  we  suppose  that  there  are 
lew  of  those  who  heard  them  as  they  were 
successively  delivered  who  will  not  de- 
sire to  possess  a  copy.     This  entire  series 
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of  publications  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  author  at  Goldsborough  for 
$2,50. 

The  fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  here 
with  considerable  spirit,  though  the  au- 
dience was  small.  A  very  good  oration 
was  delivered  by  our  class-mate,  W.  P. 
McLean  of  Texas.  The  national  delara- 
tion  was  read  by  Geo.  H.  Gregory  and 
the  Mecklenberg  by  M.  L.  Eure. 

We  take  pleasure  in  making  the  fol- 
lowing announcements : 

Married,  on  Monday  evening  the  11th 
of  June,  by  the  Rev.  James  Phillips,  in 


the  Prysbyterian  church,  Mr.  Sol.  Pool 
of  Elizabeth  City,  to  Miss  Cornelia  Kirk- 
land,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kirkland  de- 
ceased, of  Chapel  Hill. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Thos.  R.  Emery  of  New  Berne, 
to  Miss  Julia  R.  Moore,  daughter  of  Dr. 
George  Moore  of  Chapel  Hill. 

On  Wednesday  the  25th  of  June,  Mr. 
Lewis  T.  Thompson,  of  Bertie  Co.,  to 
Miss  Albina,  daughtei  of  Wm.  Swain,  de- 
ceased, of  Bertie. 

On  Thursday  the  10th  of  July,  Mr. 
James  F.  Bozeman,  of  Arkansas,  to  Miss 
Sallie,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Morris,  de- 
ceased, of  Wake  County. 
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WILMINGTON,  1776. 
Revolutionary  Government,  1774 — Con- 
federated   Government,  1781 — Consti- 
tutional Government,  1789. 
From  the  narrative  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  Stamp  Act,  we  pass  over 
the  succeeding  ten  years,  and  enter  im- 
mediately upon  the  second  great  era  in 
the  history  of  the  town. 

The  first  Continental  Congress  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  September,  1774, 
and  on  the  20th  Octoher  adopted  The 
Articles  of  Association,  which  formed 
the  bond  of  union  among  the  colonies, 
until  they  were  superceded  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  Congress  enter- 
ed upou  the  consideration  «f  the  latter 
form  of  government  on  the  11th  June, 
1776,  the  articles  were  agreed  upon  on 
the  15th  November,  1777,  but  so  great 
was  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  dis- 
cordant views  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
that  the  coniederacy  was  not  completed 
until  the  first  of  March,  1781,  when  Ma- 
ryland yielded  her  scruples,  and  became 
*  member  of  the  imperfect  union  which 
existed  during  the  eight  succeeding  years, 
and  until  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  March,  1789. 

The  Revolution  may  be  regarded  as 
having  regularly  commenced  with  the  as- 
sembly of  the  First  Continental  Congress, 
Vol..  6,  No.  ?.— A. 


'  and  as  having  been  substantially  effected 
under  the  Articles  of  Association,  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Government,  and  were  in  force  from 
the  20th  October,  1774,  to  the  1st  March 
1781,  a  period  of  six  years  and  more  tham 
four  months.  The  Articles  of  Associatio» 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  lei 
to  the  adoption  of  subordinate  Associa- 
tions in  all  the  provinces  and  the  estab° 
lishment  in  North  Carolina  of  District 
County,  and  Town  Committees  to  enforc* 
them. 

The  earliest  Association  formed  in  thit 
State  of  which   the  records  have  com* 
down  to  our  times,  was  at  Wilmington 
on  the  23d  November,  1774,  where  "at« 
meeting  of  the  Freeholders  in  the  Cour 
House,   for  the  purpose  of  choosing  * 
Committee  for  said  town,  to  carry  mora 
effectually  into  execution  the  Resolves  o 
the  late  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia 
the  following  names  were  proposed  and 
universally  assented  to :   Cornelius  Har- 
nett, John  Quince,  Frs.  Clayton,  William 
Hooper,   Robert  Hogg,  John   Ancrum 
Archibald  Maclaine,  John  Robinson,  Jam 
Walker."    This  was  probably  the  earlies 
Association  organized  in  the   province 
but  the  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  similar  Committee  ft 
in    New-Berne,    Edenton,    Cumberland 
Rowan,  Mecklenburg,  Try^n,,  Surry,  *n| 
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elsewhere.  Of  all  these  Revolutionary 
Committees,  the  records  of  the  Wilming- 
ton, Rowan,  Surry  and  Tryen  Commit- 
tees only  are  accessible  to  us,  and  no  oth- 
ers are  supposed  to  be  extant.  The  re- 
oords  of  the  Committee  of  Mecklenburg 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  con- 
■umed  the  house  of  the  Clerk,  John  Mc- 
Nitt  Alexander,  on  the  1st  April,  1800, 
and  hence  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  so  long  in- 
volved. No  form  of  government  has  ever 
existed  in  North  Carolina  which  received 
such  universal,  cheerful  and  ardent  sup- 
port as  the  Articles  of  Association  and 
no  portion  of  our  history  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  period  which  existed  between 
their  adoption  and  the  formation  of  our 
State  Constitution  on  the  18th  December, 
1776* 

The  parallel  exhibited  by  the  corres- 
pondence betweon  Governor  Tryon  and 
the  Mayor  of  Wilmington  in  February 
1766  and  that  which  follows  between  the 
Committee  of  Wilmington  and  Governor 
Martin  in  the  month  of  February  1776, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  every  reader. 
Both  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
Governor  Tryons  Letter  Book  containing 
the  former  in  relation  to  the  Stamp  Act 
was  copied  for  the  State,  from  the  origi- 
nal in  the  Library  of  Harvrard  College,  a 
few  months  ago.  The  existence  of  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  accompanying  letter 
from  Col.  Purviance  was  not  known  un- 
til within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  it 
was  discovered  among  some  neglected  re- 
cords in  the  State  House  at  Raleigh. 

Correspondence  between  Governor  Mar- 
tAn  and  the  Authorities  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

To  the  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants 
or  the  Town  of  Wilmington. 
It  is  expected,  and  hereby  required  that 

the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Wilming- 


♦Ante,  Vol  .III,  p.  139. 


ton  do  furnish  for  his  Majesties  service, 
one  Thousand  barrels  of  good  flour,  oft 
or  before  Saturday  next,  being  the  second 
day  of  March,  which  will  be  paid  for  at 
the  Market  price. 

JO:  MARTIN. 

Cruizer  Sloop  of  War,  off    ) 
Wilmington,  Feb'y  27th,  1776.  \ 


Cruizer,  Wilmington  River 
Feb'y  27th  1776. 

His  Majesty's  Ships  not  having  receiv- 
ed provision  agreeable  to  their  regular  de- 
mand, I  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible  off 
Wilmington  with  his  Majesty's  sloop  Crui- 
zer and  other  armed  vessels  under  my 
command  to  know  the  reason  of  their  not 
being  supplied. 

I  expect  to  be  supplied  by  six  this  ev- 
ening with  the  provisions  I  have  now  de- 
manded of  the  contractor. 

If  his  Majesty's  ships  or  boats  are  irt 
the  least  annoyed,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
oppose  it 

FRAN:  PARRY, 

To  the  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants  of 
Wilmington. 

To  Governor  Martin  : 

The  Inhabitants  of  Wilmington  by 
their  representatives  in  committee  in  an- 
swer to  your  Excellencies  demand  of  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excel- 
lency, that  they  have  been  always  most 
cordially  disposed  to  promote  his  Majes- 
ties real  service,  which  they  think  con- 
sistent only  with  the  good  of  the  wholt 
British  empire.  But  the  inhabitants  are 
astonished  at  the  quantum  of  your  Excel- 
lencies requisition,  as  they  cannot  con- 
ceive what  service  his  Majesty  has  in  this 
part  of  the  world  for  so  much  flour.  In 
the  most  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  when 
the  Ports  were  open  and  trade  flourished, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  procure 
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such  a  quantity  in  this  Town  in  so  short 
a  time  as  your  Excellency  mentions.  How 
then  can  your  Excellency  expect  a  com- 
pliance from  the  Inhabitants  of  Wilming- 
ton during  the  present  stagnation  of  com- 
merce ?  At  a  time  too,  when  you  will 
know  that  an  army  raised  and  commis- 
sioned by  your  Excellency,  hath  been  for 
some  time  possessed  of  Cross  Creek  and 
the  adjacent  Country  from  whence  only 
we  can  expect  the  article  you  have  thought 
proper  to  demand. 

We  can  with  truth  assure  your  Excel- 
lency that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  com- 
ply with  your  requisition  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  many  of  the  Inhabitants  having 
for  some  time  past  wanted  flour  for  pri- 
vate use,  and  the  dread  of  Military  exe- 
cution by  the  ships  of  War  hath  induced 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove  their 
effects.  The  inhabitants,  Sir  sincerely 
wish  they  had  not  reason  to  suspect  that 
your  Excellency's  demand  is  only  a  pre- 
lude to  the  intended  destruction  of  the 
devoted  town  of  Wilmington.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  it  will  not  however 
make  any  alteration  in  their  determina- 
tion. It  will  be  their  duty  to  defend  their 
property  to  the  utmost  and  if  they  do  not 
succeed  altogether  to  their  wish,  they 
have  one  consolation  left,  that  their  friends 
will  in  a  few  days  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  ample  retribution  upon  those 
whom  your  Excellency  thinks  proper  to 
dignify  with  the  epithets  of  friends  to 
Government.  These  faithless  and  selfish 
people  are  now  surrounded  by  three  ar- 
mies above  four  times  their  number  and 
the  town  of  Cross  Creek  now  in  our  hands 
will  make  some,  though  a  very  inade- 
quate compensation  for  the  destruction  of 
Wilmington. 

This  sir,  is  no  boast  and  we  would  not 
treat  your  Excellency  with  so  much  dis- 
respect as  to  make  use  of  threats.  The 
accounts  we  have  given  you  is  sacredly 
true  and  we  have  the  most  co*vinoing 


proofs  of  it  in  our  possession.    I  have  the 
honour  to  be  by  order  of  the  committee. 
Sir  your  Excellency's 
most  obed't  serv't* 

Wilmington  27th  Feb'y,  1776. 
Sib  : — The  reason  why  his  Majestie's 
ships  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  us- 
ual quantity  of  provisions,  is  so  obvious8 
that  it  cannot  possibly  have  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  Captain  Parry.  The  trade  of 
this  colony  hath  been  distressed  by  the 
Kings  ships,  even  contrary  to  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament.  The  military 
stores,  the  property  of  the  peopie  have 
been  seized  with  an  avowed  intention  to 
subjugate  them  to  slavery.  The  fori 
which  the  people  had  built  at  a  great  ex- 
pense for  the  protection  of  their  trade, 
made  use  of  for  a  purpose  the  very  re- 
verse, and  when  they  attempted  to  de- 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  signatures  of 
that  committee  are  omitted,  and  that  the  writer 
of  these  replies,  ou  the  part  of  the  town,  is  no^ 
certainly  known.  It  was  most  probably  Mac- 
laine  or  Harnett.  Original  papers  which  em- 
anated from  the  committee,  are  extant  in  the 
handwriting  of  each.  The  former  was  more 
frequently  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  public  and  was  a  nervous  ready  and  prac- 
tised writer. 

The  committee  on  the  17th  November  1775 
consisted  of  John  Ancrum,  Chairman,  William 
Wilkinson,  Deputy  Chairman,  Peter  Mallett, 
William  Ewins,  Henry  Toomer,  John  Slingsby, 
John  Forster,  James  Geekie,  Charles  Jewkes, 
Cornelius  Harnett,  Archibald  Maclaine,  John 
Dubois,  John  Dunbibin,  John  Kirkwood,  and 
Herald  Blackmore.  The  last  proceedings  of 
the  committee  which  appear  upon  their  journal 
occurred  on  the  9th  February  1776,  when  the 
committee  was  dissolved,  we  do  not  know.  It 
probably  continued  in  existence  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government  under  the 
constitution.  The  original  journal  of  these  acts 
so  far  as  recorded,  may  be  found  in  a  printed 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Proceedings  of  the  Safety 
Committee,  for  the  Town  of  Wilmington  from 
1774  to  1776— printed  from  the  original  record 
by  Thomas  Loring,  Raleigh,  N.  0. 1844,"  p.p. 
76. 
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molish  it  they  have  been  fired  upon  by 
the  ships  of  war.  The  slaves  of  the  Amer- 
ican inhabitants,  have  been  pursued,  and 
many  of  them  seized  and  inveigled  from 
their  duty,  and  their  live  stock  and 
other  property  killed  and  plundered,  long 
before  the  committee  thought  it  necessary 
to  deny  the  ships  a  supply  of  pro\  i*ions, 
and  to  crown  all,  you,  sir  for  the  secoi.d 
time,  have  brought  up  the  Cruizer  and 
several  armed  vessels,  to  cover  the  land- 
ing of  an  army  composed  of  highland  ban- 
ditti, most  of  whom  arc*as  destitute  of 
property,  as  they  are  of  principle,  and 
none  of  whom  you  will  ever  see,  unless 
»s  fugitives  implo/ing  protection.  Though 
you  should  come  up  before  the  town,  you 
cannot  expect  any  other  answer  than 
what  we  now  give  you.  We  have  not 
the  least  intention  of  opposing  either  your 
ghips  or  boats,  unless  you  should  att  nipt 
to  injure  us,  and  whenever  you  may  think 
proper  to  treat  the  inhabitants  as  his  Maj- 
esty's officers  did  heretofore,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  you  in  the  manner  which 
we  always  wish  to  receive  those  who 
have  the  honour  to  bear  his  Majesty'- 
commission,  I  am  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Sir  your  obed't  serv't, 
To  Capt.  Parry. 

To  the  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants  of 

the  Town  or  Wilmington. 

I  have  been  much  surprized  to  receive 
an  answer  to  my  requisition  directed  to 
the  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants  af  Wil- 
mington from  a  member  of  the  lawful 
Magistracy  in  the  names  and  under  the 
traitorous  guize  of  a  combination  un- 
known to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
country,  as  if  the  Magistrates  and  inhab- 
itants of  Wilmington  chose  rather  to  ap- 
pear in  the  garb  of  rebellion  than  in  the 
character  of  his  Majestie's  loyal  and  faith- 
ful subjects. 

The  quantity  of  flour  that  I  required 
for  his  Majesty's  service,  I  concluded  from 


the  information  I  had  r  eceived,  that  the 
town  of  Wilmington  might  have  well  sup- 
plied within  the  times  I  appointed  by  my 
note  and  I  should  have  been  contented 
with  the  quantity  that  was  obtainable. 
The  requsition  was  not  made,  as  the  an- 
swer to  it  imports,  for  a  prelude  to  the 
destruction  of  that  town,  which  has  not 
been  in  contemplation,  but  was  intended 
as  a  test  of  the  disposition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, whose  sense,  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, is  known  to  the  little  arbitrary  Jun- 
to (stiling  itself  a  Committee)  which  has 
presumed  to  answer  for  the  people  in  this 
and  other  instances. 

The  revilings  of  rebellion  and  the  gas- 
conading of  rebels  are  below  the  con- 
tempt of  the  loyal  and  faithful  people 
whom  T  have  most  justly  styled  friends 
of  government,  and  the  forbearance  of 
menace::  I  have  little  reason  to  consider 
as  a  mark  of  respect  from  the  chairman 
of  a  combination  founded  in  usurpation 
and  rebellion. 

JO.  MARTIN. 

To  Governor  Martin  : 

Sir  : — The  Committee  of  Wilmington 
have  not  only  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  those  very 
people,  consisting  of  the  freeholders,  have 
been  consulted  on  the  propriety  of  their 
answer.  That  committees  are  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  let  those  who  have 
driven  the  people  to  that  dreadful  neces- 
sity account  for. 

I  may  venture  to  assure  your  excel- 
lency that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
now  in  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
gentleman  and  man  of  understanding, 
unworthy  to  be  considered  as  respectable 
members  of  society.  That  there  may  be 
some  of  them  of  a  better  sort  embarked 
in  a  cause  which  right  or  wrong  does 
them  little  honor,  is  a .  circumstance  for 
which  it  is  easy  to  account. 

The  inhabitants  of  this   town  ere  ex- 
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tremely  pleased  to  find  that  his  Majesty's 
service  is  not  in  any  immediate  want  of 
the  flour  which  your  Excellency  thought 
proper  to  require,  as  it  is  impossihle  fov 
them  to  comply  even  in  part.  Whoever 
was  your  Excellency's  informant  that  the 
to'vn  of  Wilmington  could  now  or  at  an\r 
othe>-  period,  procure  so  large  a  quantity 
in  so  short  a  time,  has  grossly  deceived 
you.  The  conduct  of  the  inhabitans  of 
this  town  is  well  known  to  your  Excel- 
lency, and  you  might  have  been  long- 
since  assured  that  there  did  not  want  any 
new  proof  of  their  zeal  for  his  Majesty's 
Service  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  their  liberties  on  the  other — 
and  whilst  they  are  conscious  of  no  acts 
but  those  which  tended  to  assert  the 
rights  of  God  and  nature,  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  do  not  deserve 
the  pithets  of  rebels  and  traitors,  with 
which  your  Excellency  hath  so  liberally 
loaded  thera. 

Time  alone  must  convince  your  Excel- 
lency that  the  committee  cannot  for  any 
interested  purposes  descend  to  convey  an 
untruth  which  candor  would  be  asham- 
ed of. 

To  the  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants  of 
Wilmington  : 

As  I  am  informed  it  is  inconvenient  to 
iupply  his  Majesty's  sloop  Cruizer  with 
•alt  provisions,  must  beg  you  will  send  a 
few  quarters  of  good  beef. 

FRAN.  PARRY. 
Cruizer,  Wilmington  River, ) 
Eeb'y  28th,  1776.     J 

COLONEL  PURVIANCE, 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Honorable  Provincial  Council. 

Wilmington,  23d  Feb'y,    776. 
Gentlemen : 

On  the  9th  instant,  upon  the  arrival  of 
an  express  that  the  Regulars  and  high- 
landers  were  in  arms  with  an  intention 
to  join  Gov.   Martin,  I  had  notice  from 


the  Committee  of  Wilmington  to  h;ive 
my  regiment  in  readiness  and  soon  after 
orders  from  Col.  Moore  to  prepare  for 
marching  against  the  insurgents.  My 
zeal  for  the  common  cause  in  some  meas- 
ure surmounted  every  difficulty.  I  dis- 
patched part  of  the  town  militia  and  Cap- 
tain Young's  rangers,  by  order  of  the 
Committee  to  press  horses,  carts,  boats, 
&c,  for  the  service  of  the  military,  and 
during  upwards  of  eighty  hours  of  severe 
service  night  and  day,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Regulars  and  minute  men  whilst 
they  were  here,  happily  effected  every 
thing  necessary. 

The  two  companies  of  minute  men  in 
this  county,  and  somewhat  above  eighty 
others  under  the  command  of  John  Ashe, 
Esq.,  and  styling  themselves  volunteers, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
disaffected  persons,  reduced  the  number  of 
fighting  men.  in  my  cpunty  so  much  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  with  the  small 
number  that  remained,  that  I  should  stay 
behind  to  protect  the  town  and  adjacent 
county  from  any  insults  that  might  be 
offered  in  the  a  isence  of  troops  by  the 
ships  of  war.  Unequal  as  I  know  my- 
self, and  as  indeed  I  must  necessarily  be, 
to  any  military  command,  I  cheerfully 
exerted  myself  to  fill  a  department  which 
of  course  fell  upon  me  and  which  there 
was  not  any  other  to  undertake. 

By  the  resignation  of  Lieut.  Col.  De- 
vane,  who  nobly  relinquished  his  rank 
to  command  a  minute  company  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  raised,  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  for 
the  present  Major  Ward  to  act  in  that 
department,  Capt  Young  to  act  as  first 
Major,  and  Adjutant  Dubois  as  second. — 
I  hope  this  regulation  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  your  honorable  Board,  as 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Dubois  are  two  of 
the  most  active  officers  I  have  and  the 
best  acquainted  with  military  discipline. 
Mr.  Dubois  still  contiues  to  do  the  duty 
of  adjutant  as  well  as  major,  no  others 
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person  in  my  regiment  being  equal  to  the 
duty. 

On  Wednesday  the  14th  instant,  in  the 
evening,  the  committee  received  repeated 
expresses  from  Brunswick  that  the  Crui- 
zer Sloop  of  War  with  a  tender  had  pass- 
ed that  town  and  was  on  her  way  up.  We 
had  then,  in  the  general  confusion,  no 
doubt  but  that  the  intention  was  to  de- 
stroy Wilmington,  unless  we  should  sub- 
mit to  ignominious  terms.  This  opinion 
had  such  an  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  a  number  of 
enemies  amony  them,  that  they,  as  if  by 
concert,  immediately  began  to  remove 
their  effects.  The  town  is  now  almost 
cleared  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  of  the 
women  and  children.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  reinforced  by  Captain  Clin- 
ton's company  or'  minute  men  from  Du- 
plin, a  minute  company  from  Onslow, 
and  part  of  the  militia  of  this  last  county 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Cray.  I 
have  also  had  between  fifty  and  sixty 
men  under  Major  Quince  from  Bruns- 
wick county,  and  with  all  these  forces  I 
have  been  almost  constantly  employed  in 
throwing  up  breastworks  on  the  princi- 
pal streets  and  wharfs  and  the  hills  above 
and  below  the  town.  These  I  shall  soon 
have  completed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  men  from  the  ships.  I  am 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  five 
rafts  and  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  what 
swivels  are  mounted,  and  of  a  number  of 
blunderbusses.  But  I  am  now  assured 
the  ships  never  will  venture  to  Wilming- 
ton. They  too  much  dread  the  riflemen 
to  approach  us-  The  Cruizer  and  her 
tender  attempted  to  go  up  the  North- 
west River,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
great  Island,  opposite  to  town,  but  found 
there  was  not  sufficient  water  all  the  way, 
and  therefore  returned.  It  is  thought 
the  intention  was  to  favor  the  regulators 
and  the  highland  banditti,  whom  they 
expected  in  triumph,  and  to  protect  the 
provision  boats  which  would  consequent- 


ly come  from  Cross  Creek  for  their  army 
and  ships.  After  the  Cruizer  had  fallen 
down  below  the  Island,  her  people  went 
several  times  on  shore  at  Mr.  Ancrum'c 
plantation,  carried  off  his  live  stock  and 
vegetables,  and  attempted  to  seize  his  ne- 
groes, who  fled  to  the  woods.  They 
have  even  taken  away  a  parcel  of  printed 
books,  old  clothes,  &c,  and  threatened 
to  burn  the  house.  I  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  to  dispatch  Major  Quince 
with  his  detachment  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  I  found  this  the  more  necessary,  ae 
Col.  Davis  of  Brunswick  county  informed 
me  yesterday,  that  there  were  fifty  men 
from  the  ships  at  the  fort,  pillaging  the 
inhabitants.  Captain  Dupre  with  only 
fifteen  men,  arrived  at  Mr.  Ancrum's 
plantation  just  as  the  Cruizer's  Boat  was 
coming  ashore  the  third  time — fired  up- 
on them,  which  was  returned,  and  kept 
up  about  a  minute,  when  the  sailors 
pushed  off  with  precipitation.  We  cer- 
tainly did  some  execution,  though  they 
carried  off  their  men.  The  Cruizer  fired 
three  guns  without  effect.  Since  the 
ship  is  gone  down  below  the  flats. 

On  Wednesday  last,  I  received  intel- 
ligence that  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Scor- 
pion, which  is  also  below  the  flats,  went 
ashore  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
killed  some  hogs,  a  steer,  &c.  Captain 
Clinton's  minute  men  are  gone  down  and 
T  make  no  doubt  but  with  prudence  they 
will  be  able  to  seize  the  next  party  that 
presumes  to  come  on  shore,  as  they  are 
to  remain  there  three  days.  I  have  got 
in  confinement  several  tories  and  sus- 
pected tories.  Many  of  those  still  here 
had  enrolled  themselves  with  Col.  Ashe, 
in  order,  as  is  believed,  to  skreen  them- 
selves from  duty ;  but  when  the  day  of 
trial  came  they  shrunk  back.  That  gen 
tlemen  went  so  far  as  to  enlist  an  open 
enemy  who  had  been  disarmed  by  the 
Committee  and  even  presumed  to  require 
his  arms.    It  was  not  however  thought 
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proper  to  comply  with  this  preposterous 
requisition ;  on  the  contrary  the  Commit- 
tee disarmed  every  man  who  would  not 
take  the  test  of  the  Congress  in  form  of 
an  oath.  The  neutrals,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, have  been  forced  greatly  against 
their  inclinations  to  work  at  the  breast- 
works. 

If  my  weak  endeavors  can  any  way 
tend  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
should  meet  your  approbation,  it  will  be 
an  additional  pleasure  to  what  I  feel  from 
a  conscientiousness  of  having  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities  done  my  duty. 

24i7i  February. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  an  express 
arrived  from  Col.  Moore's  headquartes  at 
Rockfish  Creek,  near  Cross  Creek,  by 
which  I  am  informed  that  the  insurgents, 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  instant,  had 
marched  across  the  river  at  Campletown, 
and  encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  Col. 
Moore  thought  it  probable  they  might  at- 
tempt to  come  down,  either  by  Black  riv- 
er road  or  through  Duplin.  He  there- 
fore dispatched  an  express  to  Col.  Cas- 
well who  had  passed  Black  river  on  his 
way  to  the  main  body,  with  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  men.  Col.  Caswell  imme- 
diately returned  and  marched  downwards 
to  secure  the  most  important  passes,  and 
<jave  orders  over  the  coun  r :  to  break  the 
bridges  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
By  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Gray  of  Duplin  this  morning,  I  find  that 
the  bridges  in  hat  county  are  partly  de 
molished  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  in 
readiness  to  destroy  the  rest  as  soon  as  it 
may  become  necessary,  in  which  they 
will  be  assisted  by  Captain  Salter's  com- 
pany, who  wait  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  sent  as  strong  a  detachment  as 
I  could  spare  to  the  important  pass  of 
HeroVs   bridge  on   the   north-east,  anxl 


another  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
to  Mount  Misery  on  the  north-west,  over 
which  I  have  ordered  a  boom,  which  will 
be  completed  this  morning ;  for  as  th» 
insurgents  are  in  possession  of  all  th» 
Cross  Creek  boats,  they  may  easily  trans- 
port their  men,  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion by  water.  I  have  acquainted  Col . 
Caswell  with  what  I  have  done  and  re- 
quested his  assistance. 

The  insurgents  consist  principally, 
officers  as  well  as.  privates,  of  highland 
banditti,  most  of  whom  have  been  treat- 
ed in  a  friendly  manner  in  this  town,  and 
many  of  them  charitably  relieved  with 
the  immediate  necessaries  of  life.  Thers 
are  not  two  hundred  of  the  old  regula- 
tors among  them — and  the  whole  do  not 
make  more,  at  the  most,  than  nine  hun- 
dred ;  being  carefully  numbered  as  they 
marched  to  Campbeltown.  Col.  Moore's 
army  were  full  fifteen  hundred,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  inst.  Col.  Martin 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Cross  Creek, 
with  near  two  thousand  men,  which  prob- 
ably occasioned  their  sudden  march. 

The  ships  of  war  which  threatened  us 
for  some  time,  are  all  fallen  down  to 
Brunswick.  Their  people  have  been  so 
much  harrassed  on  both  sides  of  the  liv- 
er by  the  riflemen,  that  I  imagine  their 
station  becane  uneasy  :  but  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  believe  they  lost  all  hopes  of  the  ar- 
rival of  their  f  ien  is,  and  probably  might 
receive  intelligence,  notwithstanding  all 
the  precaution  that  was  used,  that  their 
friends  were  so  situated  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  for  them  to  arrive.  I  have 
upwards  of  seventy  tones  in  custody  and 
expect  a  considerabl  number  more  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

W ith  great  respect,  gentlemen, 
Your   most  obedient  servant, 
WM.  PURVIANCE. 
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From  the  French  of  Chateaubriand. 


■  Donna  Blanca  was  a  descendant  of  a 
family  which  traced  its  origin  to  Cid  of 
Bivar  and  to  Chimene,  daughter  of  count 
Gomez  of  Gormas.  The  posterity  of  the 
conqueror  of  Valence  the  beautiful  had 
fallen,  by  the  ingrattitude  of  the  court  of 
Castile,  into  extreme  poverty  It  was 
even  supposed  for  many  years  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  into  such  obscurity  had  it 
fallen.  But  about  the  time  of  the  con 
quest  of  Grenada,  the  last  scion  of  the  race 
•f  Bivar,  the  grandfather  of  Blanca,  made 
himself  known  less  by  his  titles  than  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  valor.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  infidels,  Ferdinand  gave 
to  the  descendant  of  the  Cid  the  spoils  of 
Biany  Moorish  families,  and  created  him 
Duke  of  Santa-Fe.  The  new  duke  fixed 
his  abode  at  Grenada,  and  died  while  yet 
young,  leaving  an  only  son  already  mar- 
ried, Don  Rodrigo,  the  fathei  of  Blanca. 

Dona  Theresa  of  Xeres,  the  wife  of  Don 
Rodrigo,  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  received 
at  his  birth  the  name  of  Rodrigo,  as  all 
his  ancestors  had,  but  who  was  called 
Don  Carlos,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father.  The  great  events  that  Don  Carlos 
had  witnessed  from  his  most  tender 
youth,  the  perils  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  almost  on  leaving  infancy,  only 
rendered  more  grave  and  stern  a  charac- 
ter naturally  inclined  to  austerity.  Don 
Carlos  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  when  he  followed  Cortez 
to  Mexico:  he  had  borne  all  the  dangers, 
he  had  been  witness  to  all  the  horrors  of 
of  that  wonderful  adventure.  He  had  as- 
listed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  last  mon 
arch  of  a  world  hitherto  unknown.    Three 


years  afterwards  Don  Carlos  found  him- 
self in  Europe  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
there  to  see  honor  and  crownd  bravery 
fall  under  the  blows  of  fortune.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  world,  the  long  voya- 
ges on  seas  'til  then  untraversed,the  spec- 
tacles of  revolutions,  and  the  vicissitude* 
of  fortune  had  strongly  fired  the  monastic 
and  gloomy  imagination  of  Don  Carlos  : 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
Calatrava  and  renouncing  marriage  not- 
withstanding the  prayers  of  Don  Rodrigo, 
he  bestowed  all  his  wealth  on  his  sister 
Blanca  of  Bivar,  the  only  sister  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  much  younger  than  he,  wai 
the  idol  of  her  father.  She  had  lost  her 
mother,  and  had  entered  upon  her  eigh- 
teenth year  when  Aben  Unmet  appeared 
at  Grenada.  All  was  attraction  in  thi* 
charming  woman :  her  voice  was  ravish 
ing ;  her  dance  lighter  than  the  zepher : 
Sometimes  she  was  pleased  to  guide  a 
chariot  as  Armide,  sometimes  she  flew 
along  on  the  back  of  the  swiftest  Anda- 
lousian  steed  like  those  charming  fairy* 
that  appeared  to  Tristan  and  Galaor  in 
the  forests.  Athens  would  have  taken  her 
for  Aspasia,  and  Paris  for  Diana  of  Por- 
tiers,  who  had  commenced  to  shine  at 
court.  But  with  the  charmes  of  th» 
French  woman  she  had  the  passions  of  th* 
Spaniard ;  and  her  natural  coquetry  de 
tracted  nothing  from  the  security,  con- 
stancy, force,  and  elevation  ofthesenti 
ments  of  her  heart. 

-t-At  the  cries  which  the  young  Span 
iardsh;>dr;iised  when  Aher  Wv.<  ef  bound- 
ed  over  the  hedp-e,  Do*1  Pod-  \?c.  earn* 
r  mning.     "  My  father,"  s •■■'<•'  B!  nn»,  "thi* 
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is  the  Moor  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.  He 
heard  me  singing  and  recognized  me ;  he 
entered  the  garden  to  thank  me  for  hav- 
ing shown  him  his  way." 

The  duke  of  Santa  Fe  received  the  A- 
bencerage  with  the  grave  and  always 
naive  politeness  of  the  Spaniards.  One 
cannot  observe  in  that  nation  any  of  those 


repress  a  secret  feeling  of  jealousy  when 
he  addressed  it  to  one  of  her  companions. 
A  number  of  servants  appeared  :  thejE- 
brought  chocolate,  fruit  cakes,  and  littla 
ioaves  of  Malaga  sugar,  white  as  snow,  po- 
rous and  light  as  sponges.  After  the  re- 
freshments, some  one  besought  Blanca  to 
execute  one  of  those  dances  of  character, 


servile  airs,  and  those  complimentary  in  which  she  excelled  the  most  graceful 
phrases  which  indicate  abject  thoughts,  j  actresses.  She  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
and  a  degraded  soul.    The  language  of  the   the  wish  of  he  friends.      Aben  Hamet 


grand  lord  and  of  the  peasant  is  the  same : 
the  salutation  the  same  ;  the  compliments, 
habits,  customs  are  similar.  As  the  con- 
fidence and  generosity  of  this  people  are 
unlimited,  so  their  vengeance  is  terrible 
when  they  are  betrayed.  Of  heroic  cour- 
age, patient  under  every  trial,  incapable 
of  yielding  to  bad  fortune,  they  must  ei 
ther  conqueror  it,  or  be  crushed  by  it. 
They  have  but  little  of  what  is  called  wit ; 
but  their  exalted  passions  supply  the 
place  of  that  light  which  comes  from  the 
delicacy  and  abundance  of  ideas.  A  Span- 
iard who  has  passed  his  life  without  con- 
versation, who  has  seen  nothing,  who 
cares  to  see  nothing,  who  has  read  noth- 
ing, studied  nothing,  compared  nothing 
will  find  in  the  grandeur  of  his  resolution 
the  necessary  resources  in  time  of  adver- 
sity. 

This  was  the  birth  day  of  Don  Rod- 
rigo,  and  Blanca  had  given  to  her  fa- 
ther a  fete,  or  little  party,  in  this  delight- 
ful retreat  The  duke  of  Santa  Fe  invited 
Aben  Hamet  to  a  seat  among  the  young 
women,  who  were  amused  at  the  turban 
and  dress  of  the  stranger.  One  brought 
cushions  of  velvet,  and  the  Abencerage 
reclined  on  the  cushions  after  the  manner 
of  the  Moors.  Another  questioned  him 
about  his  country  and  his  adventures. 
He  answered  with  wit  and  gaiety.  He 
spoke  the  purest  Castilian,  and  would  have 
been  taken  for  a  Spaniard  had  he  not  al- 
D'o-t  tlways  used  thou  instead  of  you. 
Tlii       ord  h  d  something  so  sweet  in  it 


kept  silence,  but  his  beseeching  glances 
spoke  instead  of  his  mouth.  Blanca  chose 
the  "  Znmhra"  an  expressive  dance  which 
the  Spaniards  had  borrowed  of  the  Moors. 
L  One  i'f  the  young  women  began  to  play 
on  a  guitar  the  air  of  the  str.r.ge  dance. 
The  daughter  of  Don  Rodrigo  removed 
her  vail,  and  attached  to  her  white  hand* 
castanets  of  ebony.  Her  black  hair  fell 
in  curls  on  her  alabaster  neck ;  her  mouth 
and  eyes  smiled  in  concert;  her  complex- 
ion is  animated  by  the^excitement  of  her 
heart.  All  at  once  she  causes  the  rattling 
ebony  to  resound,  strikes  the  measure 
three  times,  begins  the  song  of  the  "  Zam- 
bra"  and  mingling  her  voice  with  the 
sound  of  the  guitar,  she  starts  off  like  a 
meteor. 

What  variety  in  the  steps !  What  ele- 
gance in  the  postures !  Sometimes 'he 
raises  her  arms  with  vivacity ;  anon  she 
suffers  them  to  fall  with  lassitude.  At 
one  time  she  rushes  forward  as  if  intoxi- 
cated with  pleasure,  and  then  retires  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  She  turns  her 
head  as  if  to  call  to  some  invisible  person, 
modestly  presents  her  rosy  cheek  to  the 
kiss  of  a  new  spouse,  retreats  bashfully, 
returns  brilliant  and  consoled,  marches 
with  a  noble  and  almost  warlike  step, 
then  flies  anew  over  the  turf.  The  accor- 
dance of  the  steps,  the  song,  and  the 
notes  of  the  guitar,  was  perfect.  The 
voice  of  Blanca,  slightly  disguised,  had 
that  peculiar  accent  which  stirs  up  the 
passions  even  f;oui  the  depths  of  the  soul. 


fi    1.1  lis  m.uth,  that  Blanca  could  not  The  S;anish  nmsi,  composed  of  sighs,  of 
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lively  movements,  of  sad  refrains,  of 
strains  suddenly  arrested  presents  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  gaiety  and  melancholy. 
Tha  music  and  that  dance  fixed  without 
recall  the  destiny  of  the  last  Abencerage : 
they  would  have  been  able  to  trouble  a 
heart  less  affected  than  his  own. 

He  returned  in  the  evening  to  Grenada, 
by  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  Don  Rodri- 
gb  cl  armed  by  the  noble  and  polished 
manners  of  Aben  Hamet,  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  him  until  he  had  promised  to 
return  often  to  amuse  Blanca  with  his 
wonderful  stories  of  the  Ea.st.  The  Moor, 
greatly  delighted,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  duke  of  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the  mor- 
row he  returned  to  the  palace  where  she 
breathed  whom  he  loved  more  than  the 
light  of  life. 

Blanca  soon  found  herself  involved  in 
a  profound  passion  whose  very  unreason- 
ableness she  had  thought  her  surest  pro- 
tection. To  love  an  infidel,  a  Moor,  an 
unknown  person,  appeared  to  her  so 
strange  an  event,  that  she  took  no  pre- 
caution against  the  poison  which  began 
to  glide  in  her  veins  ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
felt  the  pain  she  received  the  evil  like  a 
true  Spaniard.  The  dangers  and  disap- 
pointments which  she  foresaw  could  not 
cause  her  to  withdraw  from  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  or  to  deliberate  long  with  her 
heart.  She  said  to  herself  "Would  that 
Aben  Hamet  was  a  Christian,  that  he 
loved  me,  and  I  would  follow  him  to  the 
end  of  the  earth." 

The  Abencerage  felt  on  his  part  all  the 
force  of  an  irresistable  passion  :  he  only 
lived  for  Blanca.  No  more  did  he  engage 
himself  with  the  objects  that  had  brought 
him  to  Grenada ;  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
obtain  the  information  for  which  he  had 
come  in  search  but  every  other  interest 
but  that  of  his  love  had  vanished  from  his 
eyes.  He  even  dreaded  the  information 
which  could  make  any  change  in  his  life. 
He  made  no  inquiry,  he  wi^he.i  to  know 
nothing,  he  saiJ  to  himself  "  Would  that  j 


Blanca  was  a  Mahometan,  that  she  lov:  d 
me,  and  I  would  serve  her  even  to  my 
last  sigh." 

Aben  Hamet  and  Blanca,  thus  fixed  in 
their  resolutions,  only  awaited  the  proper 
moment  to  disclose  their  feelings.  It  was 
then  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the 
year. 

"  You  have  not  yet  seen  the  Alham- 
bra,"  said  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Santa  Fe  to  the  Abencerage.  "If  I 
may  believe  some  words  that  have  escap- 
ed you,  your  family  is  originally  from  Gre- 
nada. Perhaps  you  would  like  to  visit 
the  palace  of  your  ancient  kings.  I  wish 
to  act  as  your  guide  myself  this  evening." 

Aben  Hamet  swore  by  the  prophet  that 
no  excursion  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
him. 

The  hour  fixed  for  their  pilgrimage  to 
the  Alhambra  having  arrived,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Don  Rodrigo  mounted  a  white  filly, 
accustomed  to  clamber  over  the  rocks  like 
a  goat.  Aben  Hamet  accompanied  the 
beautiful  Spaniard,  on  an  Andalousian 
steed,  equiped  in  the  Turkish  manner. 
In  the  rapid  ride  of  the  young  Moor,  his 
purple  robe  swelled  out  behind  him,  his 
crooked  sabre  clanged  on  the  high  saddle, 
and  the  wind  agitate  1  the  plume  with 
4  which :his  turban  was  crowned.  The  peo- 
ple charmed  by  his  grace,  said  as  tht-y 
saw  him  pass  by  "This  is  the  infidel 
pri;  ce  whom  Dona  Blanca  is  going  to 
convert." 

Ihey  followed  at  first  a  long  street 
which  still  bore  the  name  of  an  illustri- 
ous Moorish  family  ;  this  street  bordered 
on  the  extreme  enclosure  of  the  Alham- 
bra. They  next  passed  through  a  grove 
of  elms,  reached  a  fountain,  and  soon 
found  themselves  before  the  interior  en- 
closure of  the  palace  of  Boabdil.  In  a 
wall  flanked  by  towers  and  su.-i  oi>;  ted 
by  battlements,  there   rat        ga  d 

the  gate  of  judgment.  They  01  :  tsd 
this  fii  st  gate  and  •<>*■ 

way  which   wound  between  high        lis 
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and  half-ruined  mansions.  This  way 
led  them  to  the  abode'  of  the  Algibes, 
aear  which  Charles  the  fifth  had  caused 
a  palace  to  be  built.  From  thence  turn- 
.  ing  to  the  north,  they  stopped  in  a  de- 
serted court  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  without 
Ornaments,  and  broken  by  time.  A  ben 
Hamet  leaping  lightly  to  the  ground,  of- 
fered his  hand  to  Blanca,  to  descend  from 
her  filry.  The  servants  struck  upon  the 
abandoned  gate,  whose  threshold  the 
grass  concealed :  the  gate  opened  and  per- 
mitted them  to  see  at  a  glance  the  secret 
nooks  of  the  Alhambra. 

All  the  charmes,  all  the  regret  for  his 
country,  mingled  with  the  fascination  of 
love,  seized  the  heart  of  the  last  Aben 
cerage.  Motionless  and  silent,  he  direct 
«d  his  wondering  gaze  into  that  abode  of 
the  genii.  He  thought  himself  transport- 
ed to  the  threshold  of  one  of  those  pala- 
ces, of  which  one  reads  in  the  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainments.  From  the  light 
galleries,  columns  of  white  marble,  bo  - 
dered  with  citron  and  orange  flowers, 
fountains,  and  solitary  courts,  presented 
themselves  on  all  sides  to  the  eyes  of 
Aben  Hamet,  and  beyond  the  wide 
stretched  arches  of  the  porticoes,  he  saw 
other  labyrinths  and  new  enchantments. 
The  azure  of  the  most  beautiful  sky  is 
seen  between  the  columns  which  support 
*  row  of  Gothic  arches.  The  walls,  cov- 
ered with  Arabesque,  resemble  to  the 
sight  those  rich  stuff's  of  the  East  that  are 
embroidered  in  the  ennni  of  the  harem, 
by  the  caprice  of  a  female  slave:  The 
spirit  of  the  voluptuary,  the  monk  and 
!;he  warrior  seemed  to  breathe  around  this 
magic  ruin :  a  kind  of  cloister  of  love,  a 
misterious  retreat  where  the  Moorish 
kings  tasted  all  the  pleasures,  anu  forgot 
ill  the  duties  of  life. 

After  some  moments  of  wonder  and  si- 
lence the  two  lovers  entered  this  abode 
of  former  power,  and  past  pleasures.— 
They  at  first  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall 
>f  Mesucar,  amidst  the  perfume  of  flow- 


ers, and  the  coolness  of  fountains.  They 
then  entered  the  court  of  Lions.  The 
emotion  of  Aben  Hamet  increased  at  eve- 
ry step. 

"  If  you  had  not  filled  my  heart  with 
pleasure,"  said  he  to  Blanca,  "with  what 
chagrin  would  I  see  myself  obliged  to 
question  you,  you  a  Spaniard,  concerning 
the  history  of  these  abodes  !  Ah  !  these 
places  were  created  as  the  retreats  of 
happiness ;  and  I — " 

Aben  Hamet  observed  the  name  of  Bo- 
abdil  infixed  in  the  mosaiques. 

"Oh  my  king,"  cried  he,  "what  hast 
thou  become  ?  Where  have  I  found  you 
in  thy  deserted  Alhambra  ?"  And  the 
tears  of  fidtlity  and  loyalty  and  honor 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  ^ 
Moor. 

"  Your  indent  masters,"  said  Blanca, 
"  or  rather  the  kings  of  your  fathers,  were 
in  grates." 

"  What  matters  it,"  replied  the  Aben- 
cerage,  "  they  have  been  unfortunate!" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Blanca  con- 
ducted him  into  an  apartment  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  very  temple  of 
Love.  Nothing  could  equal  the  elegance 
of  this  retreat.  The  entire  roof,  painted 
of  azure  and  gold,  and  composed  of  Ara- 
besques cut  out  entirely,  suffered  the 
light  to  pass  through  as  if  across  a 
webb  of  flowers.  A  fountain  played  in 
the  middle  of  a  building,  and  its  waters 
falling  back  in  dew,  were  received  in  a 
cistern  of  Alabaster. 

"  Aben  Hamet,"  said  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Santa  Fe,  "  observe  attentive- 
ly that  fountain  :  it  received  the  mangled 
heads  of  the  Abencerages.  You  can  still 
>ee  on  the  marble  the  stain  of  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  Boab 
dil  sacrificed  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  thus 
they  treat,  in  your  country,  men  who  de- 
ceive credulous  females." 

Aben  Hamet  heard  Blanca  no  farther : 
he  prostrated  himself  and  kissed  with 
respect  the  stain  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
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cestors.  Rising,  he  cried,  "  Oh  Blanca ! 
I  swear  by  the  blood  of  these  warriors 
that  I  love  thee  with  the  constancy,  fi- 
delity and  ardor  of  an  Abencerage." 

"  You  love  me,  then?"  answered  Blan- 
ca, joining  her  hands  and  raising  her 
©yes  to  heaven.  "  But  have  you  thought 
that  you  are  an  infidel,  a  Moor,  an  ene- 
my :  and  that  I  am  a  christian  and  a 
Spaniard  ?" 

"Oh,  holy  prophet,"  said  Aben  Ha- 
met, "  be  witness  of  my  words ! — " 

Blanca  interrupted  him;  "what  confi- 
dence would  you  have  me  place  in  the 
words  of  a  persecutor  of  my  God  ?  Know 
you  that  I  love  you  ?  Who  has  given 
you  the  assurance  that  I  hold  similar  lan- 
•  guage  with  yourself?" 

Aben  Hamet  astonished  answered :  "It 
is  true,  I  am  only  thy  slave  :  thou  hast 
not  chosen  me  for  thy  knight." 

"  Moor,"  said  Blanca,  "  let  us  lay  aside 
disguise ;  you  have  seen  in  my  counte- 
nance that  I  love  you :  my  infatuation 
for  you  is  beyond  all  bounds ;  I  am  a 
christian,  and  nothing  could  hinder  me 
from  being  yours.  But  if  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Santa  Fe  dares  to  speak  with 
this  frankness,  you  can  judge  by  that  cir- 
cumstance, that  she  can  conquer  herself, 
and  that  never  will  an  enemy  of  the  chris- 
tians have  a  right  to  her  hand." 

Aben  Hamet,  in  a  transport  of  passion, 
seized  the  hands  of  Blanca,  placed  them 
on  his  turban  and  then  on  his  heart. — 
"  Allah  is  powerful,"  cried  he,  "  and 
Aben  Hamet  is  happy !  0  Mahomet ! 
would  that  this  christian  knew  thy  law, 
and  nothing  could — " 

"You  blaspheme."  said  Blanca,  "let 
rc 8  go  hence."  She  leaned  on  the  arm  of 
the  Moor,  and  approached  the  fountain  of 
the  Twelve  Lions,  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Alhambra  : 
"  Stranger,"  said  the  ingenuous  Spaniard, 
41  when  I  look  upon  your  dress,  your  tur- 
ban, your  arms,  and  when  I  think  of  our 


love,  I  imagine  that  I  see  the  shade  of 
the  handsome  Abencerage  promenading 
in  this  abandoned  retreat,  with  the  unfoi 
tunate  Alfaima.  Explain  to  me  the  AraMc 
inscription  engraved  on  the  marble  of  this 
fountain." 

Aben  Hamet  read  these  words: 
The  beaatiful  princess  who  promenades 
in  the  garden,  covered  with  pearls,  so 
greatly  increases  its  beauty — The  rest  of 
the  inscription  was  effaced. 
,^y  It  was  for  thee  that  this  inscription 
was  written,"  said  Aben  Hamet.  "  Be- 
loved Sultana,  these  palaces  were  never 
so  beautiful  in  their  youth,  as  they  are 
to-day  in  their  ruins.  List  to  the  noise 
of  the  fountain,  whose  waters  are  border 
ed  with  moss  :  gaze  n  the  gardens  which 
are  seen  through  these  half-fallen  arches : 
view  the  light  of  day  as  it  sets  beyond 
all  these  porticoes:  how  sweet  is  it  to 
wander  with  thee  amidst  these  places ! 
Thy  words  embalm  these  ruins  as  the 
roses  of  Cupid.  With  what  delight  do  1 
recognize  in  thy  language  some  accent* 
of  my  native  tongue.  The  rustling  alone 
of  thy  robe  against  the  marble  causes  me 
to  tremble.  The  air  is  perfumed  as  soon 
as  it  has  touched  thy  head.  Thou  art 
beautiful  as  the  genius  of  my  country  in 
the  midst  of  these  ruins.  But  can  Aben 
Hamet  hope  to  gain  thy  heart?  What  in 
he  to  thee  ?  He  has  traversed  the  mount- 
ains with  his  father :  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  herbs  of  the  desert.  Alas !  there 
is  only  one  who  can  heal  the  wound  that 
thou  hast  inflicted !  He  has  carried 
aims,  but  he  is  not  a  knight.  I  said  to 
myself  in  times  past,  4  the  water  of  the 
sea  which  lies  sheltered  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  is  tranquil  and  calm,  while 
all  around  the  great  ocean  is  tossed  and 
roaring.  Thus  Aben  Hamet  will  thy 
life  pass,  silent,  peaceful,  unknown  iu 
some  retired  corner  of  the  earth,  while 
the  court  of  the  Sultan  is  agitated  by 
storms.'  I  said  this  to  myself,  young 
christian,  but  thou  has  proved  to  me  that 
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the  storm  can  also  trouble  the  drop  of 
water  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock." 

Blanca  heard  with  delight  this  language, 
new  to  her,  and  whose  eastern  style 
geenied  to  be  so  in  unison  with  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  Fairies,  which  she  was  tra- 
versing with  her  lover.  Love  entered  her 
heart  from  all  sides :  she  felt  her  limbs 
tremble  beneath  her,  and  was  compelled 
to  lean  more  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Aben 
Hamet  for  support.  Aben  Hamet  sus- 
tained the  sweet  burden  and  murmured 
as  he  walked :  "  Ah,  would  that  I  were 
a  distinguished  Abencerage!" 

"You  would  please  me  less,"  said  Blan- 
ca, "  for  I  should  be  more  tormented  : 
remain  in  obscurity,  and  live  for  me. — 
Often  has  a  celebrated  knight  forgotten 
his  love  for  glory." 

"  Thou  need  not  fear  that  danger,"  an- 
swered Aben  Hamet  in  a  lively  tone. 

"  And  how  will  you  love  me  then,  if 
you  a,e  an  Abencerage?"  said  the  daugh- 
ter of  Chimene. 

"  I  will  love  you,"  answered  the  Moor, 
*'  more  than  glory,  and  less  than  hon- 
or."      £   JS 

The  sun  had  set  beneath  the  horizon 
during  the  walk  of  the  two  lovers.  They 
had  gone  through  the  entire  Alhambra. 
What  subjects  of  thought  were  offered  to 
Aben  Hamet.  Here  the  Sultana  had  re- 
ceived on  the  breezes  the  smoke  of  the 
perfumes  that  were  burned  beneath. — 
There,  in  that  solitary  boudoir,  she  had 


appeared  in  all  the  attire  of  the  East. — , 
And  it  was  Blanca,  it  was  this  adored 
woman,  who  gave  these  details  to  the 
handsome  young  man  whom  she  loved. 

The  moon  rising  poured  its  uncertain 
light  into  the  abandoned  sanctuaries,  and 
deserted  courts  of  the  Alhambra.  Its 
bright  rays,  portrayed  on  the  green  turf 
of  the  parterres,  on  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  lace-work  of  an  airy  architec- 
ture, the  arches  of  the  cloisters,  the  mov- 
ing shadow  of  the  playing  waters,  and  of 
the  shrubs  swayed  by  the  breeze.  Th© 
nrghtengale  chanted  from  a  cypress, 
whose  top  pierced  the  dome  of  a  ruined 
mosque,  and  the  echoes  repeated  her 
notes.  Aben  Hamet  wrote  by  ihe  light 
of  the  moon,  the  name  of  Blanca  on  a 
column  in  the  hall   of  the  Two  Sisters : 

he  traced  this  name  in  Arabic  characters 

» 

that  the  traveler  might  have  one  more 
mystery  to  divine  in  this  palace  of  mys- 
teries. 

"  Moor,  these  jests  are  cruel,"  said 
Blanca :  "  let  us  quit  this  place.  Tha 
destiny  of  my  life  is  fixed  forever.  Re- 
member well  these  words :  Mahometan, 
I  am  thy  lover  without  hope ;  Christian,' 
I  am  thy  happy  wife." 

Aben  Hamet  answered:  Christian,  I 
am  thy  dispairing  slave ;  Mahometan,  I 
am  thy  proud  spouse." 

And  these  noble  lov«rs  departed  from 
this  dangerous  palace. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LIFE  OF  HOMER. 


What  we  ourselves  see,  we  believe ; 
what  we  hear  from  others,  if  it  accords, 
not  with  our  own  notions,  or  is  contradic- 
ted with  apparently  equal  authority,  we 
have  a  right  to  doubt:  and  when  time  has 
so  sensibly  placed  his  obscuring  finger 
upon  the  object  in  dispute  as  to  render 
all  certainty  beyond  research,  we  are  at 
liberty,  without  the  risk  of  justly  bring- 
ing upon  ourselves  the  epithet  of  presump- 
tuous, to  speculate  and  draw  our  own 
conclusions,  provided  we  do  not  lay  our- 
selves liable  to  a  refutation. 

After  reading  several  accounts  of  Ho- 
mer, professor  of  music,  and  finding  none 
to  agree  in  many  particulars,  I  began  to 
make  my  own  speculations  from  general 
observations,  and  draw  my  own  conclu- 
sions ;  as  all  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject  seem  to  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
do  the  same  thing,  notwithstanding,  that 
I  have  seemingly  taken  a  rash  step,  I 
have  no  fears  of  a  successful  refutation. 
Listen  then,  (and  that  you  may  hear  well 
take  no  time  in  asking  for  authority)  while 
I  tell  the  glorious  career  of  the  blind  old 
bard  of  "Scio's  Rocky  Isle." 

It  was  long,  long  ago  that  Homer  was 
born — in  an  age  when  chivalry  thrilled 
in  every  true  heart ;  when  the  soul  bowed 
to  glory  and  fired  the  alter  of  fame  with 
life's  last  spark  ;  when  with  heaven  and 
immortality  in  view  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great,  no  offering  too  dear.  In  those  days 
the  braggadocio  had  nothing  to  endorse 
his  words  but  his  own  valor  ;  and  found  no 
passport  to  the  temple  of  renown  in  Colt's 
repeaters  and  Bowie-knives,  as  now  a- 
days.  In  those  days  Homer  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  great  stage  of  life ; 
and  took  part  in  the  Titan  tragedy.    Won- 


der not  that  I  should  make  him  so  old 
as  to  live  in  the  Titan  age,  and  then  write 
about  things  occuring  many  hundred  years 
after.  Remember  in  those  days  life  was 
protracted  a  long  time  : — it  was  so  in  Ho- 
mer's case  at  least. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Titans  con- 
spired to  overthrowOlympus  and  dethrone 
Saturn.  Homer  was  at  that  time  young 
and  filled  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
day.  Not  doubting  the  success  of  the 
giants  he  joined  their  party,  inspired  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  adventurer  who  has 
nothing  less  than  heaven  and  immortality 
in  view.  That  he  might  better  deserve 
the  prize  for  which  he  was  striving,  he 
resolved  to  be  first  in  daring — first  in 
fight  And  so  he  was ;  for  when  the  at- 
tack was  made  on  Olympus,  an  attack  that 
caused  heaven  and  earth  to  shake,  Ho- 
mer was  foremost,  and  the  only  one  who 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls.  Yes  with 
1  high  hopes  and  dauntless  breast  he  climbed 
the  walls  of  heaven  ;  but  alas !  how  often 
do  desired  objects  recede,  when  they  arc 
nearly  in  the  grasp ;  how  many  fall  help- 
less when  they  think  they  are  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  Homer  had  resisted  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  gods,  surmounted 
their  walls,  and  looked  in  on  heaven  it- 
self, when  lo !  and  behold !  Jupiter  with 
his  red  right  hand  let  fly  a  flaming  thun- 
derbolt in  his  face,  and  blotted  out  two 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  ever  graced 
the  countenance  of  man.  Stunned  and 
sightless  he  fell,  deserted  by  his  comrades, 
the  fate  of  whom  is  generally  known. — 
When  the  gods  had  disposed  of  all  their 
other  enemies,  they  brought  Homer  u{> 
before  their  tribunal  (a  body  something 
like  the  Faculty,  I  suppose,  with  Jupiter 
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for  president)  for  the  purpose  of  standing 
his  trial.  By  this  time  sad  disappoint- 
ment, wasted  hopes,  and  bodily  pain  had 
set  their  marks  upon  the  face  already 
marred  by  "  heaven's  avenging  thun- 
derbolt;" so  that  partly  from  compas- 
sion and  partly,  in  compliance  with  a 
petition  from  some  of  the  young  gods 
and  goddesses,  who  had  never  seen  a 
mortal  before  and  therefore  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  one  to  learn  what 
they  were,  he  was  pronounced  not  de- 
serving of  death,  but  of  endless  slavery. 
Upon  hearing  his  sentence  he  arose  and 
addressed  the  assembly  thus  : 

"  Words  from  a  mortal  tongue  may  seem 
ridiculous  in  your  ears,  0  gods  and  god- 
desses ;  yet  if  ye  will  such  condescension 
make,  I  beg  you'll  hear  me  speak  in 
tones  of  gratitude  wherewith  I  thank  you 
for  your  favor  given.  Most  true  your 
highnesses  may  know  the  Giants  in  con- 
spiring showed  you  great  disrespect,  in 
which  foul  deed  I  joined  and  was  most 
justly,  as  ye  know,  o'erthrown.  Where- 
upon they  all  deserted  me,  showing  how 
unfit  such  cowards  were  to  be  your  ene- 
mies. And  since  I've  felt  the  favor  of 
your  highnesses,  and  known  how  much 
ye  have  of  heavenly  refinement,  by  this 
life  of  mine  so  kindly  spared,  I  swear  I 
can't  regret  my  rash  adventure  nor  my 
defeat  For  I'd  rather  be  a  slave  to  mas- 
ters such  as  ye,  than  rule  such  subjects  as 
those  vile  traitors.  I  think  I  have  a  migh- 
ty boast  to  serve  your  highnesses  in  any 
kind  of  labor.  Yet  I  beg  you'll  not  con- 
sider me  so  base  as  willingly  to  serve  a 
mortal  master ;  for  rather  than  submit 
to  such  a  thing  I'd  welcome  death  with 
open  arms.  Such  bondage  would  be  more 
than  base,  but  service  to  such  as  ye  is 
pleasant,  great,  and  glorious.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  but  thank  your  highnesses 
for  your  kind  attention  to  my  uncouth 
words." 

The  gods  were  highly  gratified  with 
a«ch  compliments,  and  a  motion  was  of- 


fered to  release  Homer  from  the  sentence 
passed  against  him.  It  was  brought  up 
by  Juno,  as  follows : — 

''  Whereas  Homer  was  much  deceived 
by  a  lawless  band  of  man — slaughtering 
giants,  and  influenced  to  join  them  in.  their 
revolt  against  high-throned  Saturn ;  and 
was  greatly  wounded  by  the  terror  strik- 
ing thunder  of  the  mighty  cloud-collect- 
ing Zeus  which  seems  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  his  heart-enraging  misdemeanor : 
and  whereas  he  has  shown  a  soul-rending 
sorrow  for  his  misconduct,  and  holds  ugj 
the  gods,  in  such  great  respect,  I  do  here- 
by move,  with  the  sanction  of  Zeus  the 
thunderer,  to  release  him  fi-om  perpetual 
labor,  and  to  reserve  him  only  as  company 
for  the  gods." 

This  motion  was  put  to  the  body  am! 
would  have  been  carried  but  for  the  in- 
terested interference  of  Vulcan  who  wish- 
ed his  services  in  his  black-smith  shop. 
After  the  amendment,  "that  Homer  should 
blow  the  bellows  for  Vulcan  every  tenth 
day,"  it  was  passed.  Thus  was  his  Fate 
fixed.  Time  rolled  on.  Still  was  he  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  celestial  glory,  hap- 
py as  heart  could  wish.  Though  his  fiVsfci 
sight  into  the  bright  mysteries  of  heaven 
was  his  last,  yet  his  soul  was  filled  with 
influence  of  divine  tongues,  whereby  he 
learnt  the  proceedings  of  earth  and  ;hea- 
ven  and  a  godlike  style  of  talking,  j  Din- 
ing his  sojourn  in  his  home  of  peace  the 
interesting  period  of  the  Trojan  war  arri- 
ved. He  there  heard  from  the  gods  all 
that  was  said  and  done  with  regard  to  the 
matter ;  and  divine  information  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  celestial  happiness  for 
mortals  cannot  last  always.  It  is  not  un- 
til the  spirit  has  broken  the  bonds  of 
its  earthly  tenement  that  it  can  hope  lor 
endless  rest.  Homer  had  new  difficulties 
to  encounter,  and  misfortunes  to  sustain ; 
failing  in  which  he  lost  his  seat  in  hea- 
ven. 

Well  may  he  with  every  true  philan- 
thropist decry  selfishness.     During  bis 
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itay  in  the  celestial  bodes,  his  happy  mo- 
ments were  disturbed  only  by  the  tenth 
day  labor  due  to  selfish  Vulcan,  ("would 
that  his  neck  instead  of  his  leg  had  been 
broken  by  his  fall  upon  Lemnos,  when 
Eeus  kicked  him  out  of  Olympus,)  who 
was  always  ready  to  drag  him  forth  to 
the  bellows.  It  was  on  one  of  these  ill- 
fated  days  that,  from  want  of  sight,  he  ac- 
cidentally got  his  finger  on  the  anvil,  and 
received  a  powerful  blow  from  old  Vul- 
can's sledge-hammer  which  happened  to 
be  then  in  the  act  of  descending.  In  a 
flood  of  agony,  the  unfortunate  man 
struck  a  trot  and  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  Ganymede,  upsetting  a  cup 
of  nectar  which  he  was  then  bearing  to 
Jupiter.  This  incident  put  Zeus  in  a  won- 
derful rage,  and  at  that  time  being  all 
powerful,  he  ordered  Homer  to  be  ban- 
ished from  heaven.  This  command  was 
promptly  obeyed. 

The  time  of  Homer's  removal  was  about 
three  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  landed  on  Ida's  top,  in  Manerva's  car, 
and  there  began  to  wander  about  over  the 
adjacent  country  astonishing  the  inhab- 
itants with  such  music  as  had  never  been 
heard  before  nor  has  been  since.  On  this 
account  he  was  made  professor  of  music. 


Can  we  wonder  then  that  he  had  such  a 
transcendant  genius  when  heaven  was  his 
tutor  ?  that  he  knew  so  much  when  the 
gods  taught  him  all  ?  We  cannot  expect 
such  attainments  to  be  found  in  earth-tu- 
tored individuals.  Should  they  turn  their 
searching  eyes  towards  heaven  and  mark 
all  things  beautiful  and  sublime;  should 
they  gaze  out  "life's  little  day,"  or  dive 
down  into  the  unexplored  depths  of  the 
poetic  ocean  and  drag  forth  its  hidden 
treasures;  even  then  they  would  not  find 
a  single  gem  of  half  the  value  of  that  short 
view  of  heaven.  They  may  listen  to  the 
dulcet  song  of  the  Siren  Fancy,  but  they 
must  still  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of 
all  earthly  acquirements  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  heavenly  communion. 

Many  a  day  has  passed  since  this  man 
of  fame  departed  to  return  no  more ;  yet 
his  words  are  still  sung  throughout  the 
earth ;  his  genius  is  still  a  monument  of 
wonder,  nor  will  it  cease  to  be  as  long  as 
man  continues  to  appreciate  true  merit. 
Then  in  the  words  of  the  poet  we  may 
ask, 

"  Who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind 
By  troth  illumined  and  by  heav'n  refan'd." 

TRIM  NEALY. 


CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

FROM  1584,  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  1835. 


( Continued.) 


BY   R.    B.    CRKBCY. 


LESSON  X. 

Settlements  on  Cape  Fear  River— End 
of  the  Proprietary  Government. 

1.  Upon  the  death  of  Governor  Eden, 
Thomas  Pollock  first,  and  after  him  Wil- 
liam Reed,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
«olony  until  a  Governor  could  be  appoin- 
ted. 

2,  About  the  year  1723,  settlements 


were  made  on  Cape  Pear  River.  The  col- 
onists who  had  settled  there  in  the  year 
1665,  under  Sir  John  Yeomans,  had  all, 
long  since,  moved  away.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1724,  George  Burrington 
arrived  in  Edenton,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  as  governor.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  he  visited  the  new  set- 
tlements on  Cape  Fear  river.    He  held 
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the  office  of  governor  for  fifteen  months, 
and  during  that  time,  nothing  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

3.  In  the  following  year,  Sir  Richard 
Everard  was  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Governor  Burrington.  He  met  the  Legis- 
lature at  Edenton  :  and  some  laws  w  ere 
made  to  regulate  the  courts  of  justice; 
besides  others.  Everard  was  the  last  Gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  Lords  Proprietors. 

4.  In  the  year  1728,  all  of  them  but 
one  sold  out  to  George  II,  King  of  Eng- 
land. Their  lands  had  yielded  them  but 
little  profit.  In  consequence  of  rebellions) 
Indian  wars  and  bad  management,  their 
expenses  had  been  great. 

6.  When  they  sold  out  to  the  king  of 
England,  there  were  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  colony.  There  were 
four  towns ;  Edenton,  New  Berne,  Bath 
and  Beaufort.  Edenton  was  the  capital. 
The  Legislature  met  there,  every  two 
years.  The  highest  court  met  there  every 
six  months. 

6,  At  firs^  the  country  was  divided  in- 
to three  districts :  Albemarle,  Bath,  and 
Clarendon.  The  Legislature  had  divided 
these  districts  into  counties,  It  had  also 
passed  laws  for  county  courts  ;  and  some 
others.  It  had  also  provided  for  taking 
care  of  a  library,  which  was  presented  to 
the  colony  by  Dr.  Bray.  Some  public 
roads  had  been  made,  and  lands  had  been 
laid  off  for  some  of  the  Indians.  The 
people  were  at  peace,  and  had  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  troubles  through 
which  they  had  passed.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  when  the  Lords 
Proprietors  gave  it  up  to  king  George  II, 
ih  the  year  1728, 

STORY. 

1.  You  have  now  read  through  78 
years,  since  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  North  Carolina.  It  is 
the  dafk  and  bloody  period  of  her  history 
Many  men  lived,  at  that  period,  whose 
names  should  never  be  forgotten.  In 
those  times  of  trouble,  no  doubt,  there 
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were  men,  whost  names  and  virtues  and 
usefulness  ;  w  hose  wisdom  in  council,  and 
bravery  in  war  are  all  unknown  to  us  : 
For  such  times  produce  such  men. 

2.  But  tht-re  was  no  printing  in  the  col- 
ony, and  the  public  records  were  lost  or 
destroyed  amid  the  strife  of  factions. — 
Some  few  however,  remain.  Gale,  Moore, 
Glover,  Lawson,  and  a  few  others,  are 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

3.  You  already  know  something  of 
Christopher  Gale,  the  patriot,  the  states- 
man and  the  jurist.  James  Moore  com- 
manded the  South  Carolina  troops,  in  the 
Indian  wars.  He  afterward,  made  North 
Carolina  his  home,  and  became  the  head 
of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  descendants, 
who  have  since  honored  the  Cape  Fear 
country.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  bold 
champion  of  the  people's  rights,  but  rest 
less  and  impatient  in  times  of  peace. 

4.  The  character  of  William  Glover 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  He  was  the 
Governor  of  the  colony,  at  the  beginning 
of  Carey's  Rebellion.  A  good  man,  who 
strove,  hy  gentle  counsels,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  colony.  But  the  wicked 
were  emboldened  by  his  moderation,  un 
til  he  was  finally  borne  down  by  his* 
own  and  country's  enenres. 

5.  Lawson,  the  surveyor  general,   was 
the  earliest  historian  of  North   Carolina 
I  will  tell  you  the  sad  story  of  his  death 
Lawson  and  a  companion,    named  Graf- 
fenreid,   were   examining    the    country, 
in  order  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  the  set- 
tlement in  Virginia.     They  had  not  gone 
far  before  they  were  taken  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Indian  village 
They  were  then  stript  of  their  clothing, 
and  tied  before  a  blazing  fire.     Flowers 
were  strewn  over  them,  and  the  Indian* 
danced  and  yelled  around  them,    a  day 
and  night  Graffenreid  was  spared.    But 
Lawson  suffered  the  most  savage  cruelties, 
Splinters  of  light-wood  were  stuck  all 
over  his  body.     These,  were  then   set  oit 
fire ;  and  in  this  way,  he  was  slowly  tor- 
tured to  death. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY- 


We  are  apt,  when  young,  to  associate 
dryness  of  detail  and  insipid  philosophi- 
cal observations  with  the  histories  of  na- 
tions ;  while  all  those  wild,  romantic  nar- 
ratives, which  we  all  more  or  less  delight 
in,  are  most  intimately  linked  in  our 
minds  with  what  we  call  novels.  And 
this  is  the  main  reason  why  deep  and 
important  historical  research  has  so  often 
yielded,  among  us,  to  the  weak  and  su- 
perficial knowledge  which  novel-reading 
generally  imparts.  This  fact  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  an  inquiry  into  hu 
man  nature.  We  all  like  to  indulge  our 
fancy  more  than  our  reasoning  faculties. 
Fancy  is  an  opiate  that  lulls  to  sleep,  as  it 
were,  the  mind,  while  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  is  a  more  unpleasant 
medicine  that  makes  it  whole  and  arouses 
all  its  energies.  And  as  most  of  us  pre- 
fer the  pleasant  but  often  injurious  effects 
of  opium  to  the  unpleasant  but  more 
healthful  effects  of  a  better  medicine,  so 
we  are  generally  more  ready  to  bathe  our 
minds  with  the  cordials  of  fancy  than  to 
pour  into  them  the  bitter  but  invigorat- 
ing essence  of  reason.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  observe  how  much  more  eager 
the  American  student  is  to  revel  in  the  ro- 
mantic tales  of  the  abashed  Walter  Scott, 
than,  by  exertion,  to  pluck  the  flowers 
that  bloom  on  the  pages  of  Hume  and 
Macauly--to  open  his  ears  more  to  the 
wild  and  ghostly  legends  that  haunt  old 
dilapidated  castles  and  monasteries,  where 
once  muffled  monks  chanted  their  solemn 
songs,  and  where  "grey-eyed  owls"  now 
hoot  in  awful  sadness,  than  to  the  true 
chronicles  of  battles,  and  battle  fields, 
upon  whose  issue  hung  the  destiny  of 
his  mother  country.    And  there  are  many 


among  us,  we  may  venture  to  say,  who, 
though  they  may  lay  some  claim  to  his- 
torical research,  would  rather  read  Scott's 
romance  of  some  old  monastery  or  Saxon 
castle  with  its  antique  and  nrysterious  ap- 
pendages, than  to  view  with  a  philosoph- 
ic eye  and  consider  well  the  causes  that 
executed  Charles  the  First  and  restored 
amid  the  shouts  of  his  exulting  but 
changeful  nation,  Charles  the  Second.— 
Now  this  association  should  be  removed 
from  our  minds  ;  for  there  have  been  na- 
tions, parts  of  whose  history  seem  to  us 
a  romance.  So  vivid  a  picture  do.  they 
present  of  noble  feats  of  daring  bravery 
and  unflinching  courage — of  incredible 
adventure,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that 
our  feelings  are  aroused,  and  we  live  over 
the  scenes  while  we  gaze  upon  the  page 
The  recital  of  their  wonderful  deeds  excite.* 
the  imagination,  and  calls  forth  the  rea- 
soning faculties  to  know  the  cause. — 
Spain,  the  romance  of  whose  history,  we 
now  propose  to  cast  a  glance  at,  presents 
just  such  a  picture  which  is  doubtless 
heightened  by  the  striking  contrast  of 
her  present  degraded  condition  with  that 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  When  great 
changes  have  come  over  a  nation  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  we  examine  its  antiquity 
with  peculiar  interest,  as  we  compare  its 
customs  then  with  those  of  the  present. 
What  a  field  for  the  romantic  visionary 
has  been  spread  opon  in  the  early  deeds 
of  the  Aborigines  of  our  own  country ! 
It  is  man's  propensity  to  wander  amid 
the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  to  gather, 
from  mouldering  heaps  and  broken*col- 
imns,  food  for  his  imagination.  It  is  this 
principle  of  our  nature  that  makes  us  recur 
to  the  by -gone  days  of  fallen  Spain  with 
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a  peculiar  interst  and  pleasure.  He  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  past  may  start  to  think 
that  the  history  of  Spain  can  afford  other 
than  a  dull  monotony,  and  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  Xenil,  he  may  forget 
that,  three  centuries  ago,  its  waters  mur- 
mured in  concert  with  the  romantic  songs 
of  chivalry.  Alas !  Spain  too  true  is  it 
that  thou  art  now  fallen  and  degraded. 
The  wheel  of  fortune,  in  its  rapid  rev- 
olutions, has  whirled  thee  f"om  the  sum- 
mit of  renown  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
contemptuous  pity.  We  read  thy  histo- 
ry and  shed  tears  over  departed  great- 
ness. Thy  banner  that  once  bore  the 
united  emblems  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
has  been  furled,  thy  vast  Armada  has 
been  wrecked,  thy  University,  with  its 
thousand  pupils,  has  crumbled  to  dust, 
thy  brave  warriors  have  all  passed  away  ; 
but  from  all  thy  ruins  posterity  receives 
a  solemn  lesson  of  warning  against  all  re- 
ligious intolerance.  We  are  taught  that 
wherever  Roman  Catholicism  unfurls  its 
hideous  colors,  ignorance,  superstition 
and  their  consequent  evils,  cr.ieltv  and 
degradation,  rally  around  its  standard. — 
What  a  warning  does  the  history  of  this 
fallen  nation  utter  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  against  the  intolerance  that 
naturally  belongs  to  the  Roman  CathoRc 
church?  The  blood  of  the  inqusition 
will  never  cease  to  cry  out  against  Spain. 
A  voice  that  speaks  eternal  vengeance  is- 
ues  from  the  forgotten  graves  of  the  ma- 
ny who  fell  victims  to  their  faith. — 
There  is  a  God  who  suffereth  not  the  un- 
righteous to  go  unpunished,  and  who  hath 
declared,  "vengance  is  mine,  I  will  re- 
pay." And  does  it  not  seem  that  the  vi- 
als of  his  wrath  have  been  poured  out  on 
the  head  of  this  unhappy  people  for  the 
cruel  exercise  of  their  religious  creed  ? 

We  might  expect  to  find  little  of  ro- 
mance or  even  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  a  people  apparently  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  humanity.  But  we  must  recollect  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  superstitious  being, 


that  is,  he  instinctively  pays  due  obedi- 
ence to  some  faith,  whether  good  or  bad, 
and  clings  to  that  faith  with  a  convulsive 
grasp — a  fanatic  zeal  oftentimes.  And 
certainly  there  were  true,  zealous,  and 
even  fanatic  believers  in  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  thought  that  heaven's  venge- 
ance would  be  poured  down  upon  them 
if  they  did  not  extirminate  every  unbeliev- 
er ;  while  opposed  to  them  were  noble 
and  chivalric  spirits  who  bled  and  died 
in  defence  of  what  they  considered  jus- 
tice, virtue  and  religion.  It  is  there  that 
Spanish  history  can  record  deeds  of  ro- 
mance and  chivalry  in  which  the  mind 
loves  to  revel.  Religious  wars  always 
excite  deeds  of  chivalry  and  romance. — 
Man's  nature  seems  to  make  him  contend 
for  his  faith  harder  than  for  any  thing 
else  on  earth.  There  have  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  martyrs  of  religion  so  long 
as  one  sect  tries  to  press  down  another. 
Patriotism  may  excite  man  to  noble- 
deeds  of  daring,  but  religious  zeal  leads 
him  on  to  increbiblc  exertion.  Such 
deeds  as  these  throw  a  shade  of  romance 
over  history  which  makes  it  peculiarly 
exciting  and  delightful  to  man's  imagina- 
tive mind. 

rf  was  zeal  like  this  that  burned  in  the 
'•leasts  of  the  Spanish  warriors  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  made  them  gird 
on  their  armor  of  steel  and  rush  to  the 
conflict  with  their  battle-cry,  "  conquer 
or  die."  It  was  this  zeal  that  animated 
the  breasts  of  Ximenes,  Gonzalve  and  ma- 
ny others  whose  names  are  unknown  to 
history,  but  whose  deeds  might  well  grace 
its  pages.  The  bright  career  of  Ximenes 
is  too  little  known.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  some  of  the  most  stirring'inci- 
dents  that  are  recorded  in  Spanish  histo- 
tory,  and  in  the  eyes  of  inconsiderate  pos- 
terity, has  too  often  stained  his  hand  with 
the  blood  of  innocence.  We  are  too  apt 
when  we  read  the  history  of  any  man  to 
pass  a  verdict  upon  his  character  accord- 
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ing  to  our  own  estimate  of  right  and  I  his  life,  he  established  the  University  of 
wrong,  without  considering,  as  we  should  'Alcala,  that  great  seat  of  learning,  for 
the  circumstances  and  influences  of  the  which  posterity  owes  him  a  debt  of  grat- 
times  in  which  he  played  his  part.  This  |  itude.  We  mention  his  history  more 
often  leads  us  into  the  greatest  errors,  by  |  particularly,  because  it  is  some  of  his 
making  us  hate  or  despise  the  name  of :  wild  expeditions  against  the  Moors,  among 
some  prince  over  whose  grave  it  is  our  |  the  mountains  of  Granada,  that  give  a 
duty  to  shed  tears  of  love  and  reverence,  tone  of  romance  to  a  good  portion  of 
We  are  apt,  in  a  passion,  to  cry  out  loud-  j  Spanish  history.  While  we  follow  him 
ly  against  Charles  the  First,  of  England,    over  the  dizzy  height  of  the  Alpuxarres, 


for  his  neglect  of  truth  and  instability  of 
character  when  one  day  he  signed  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  next  declared  it  a 
forced  oath.  And  perhaps  when  he  placed 
his  signature  upon  that  paper,  he  inten- 
ded to  comply  with  what  was  therein  re- 
quired of  him,  but  upon  consideration 
found  it  incompatible  with  his  very  exis- 
tence as  a  Sovereign.  Poor  Charles ! 
Parliament  seized  one  leg  and  Prerogative 
the  other,  and  like  two  growling  wolves, 


along  the  green  banks  of  the  Xenil  or  the 
Douro,  see  the  glitter  of  his  steel  armor 
before  the  lofty  walls  of  G  anada — hear 
his  warriors  rush  to  the  combat,  and  fall, 
fighting  to  the  very  last,  and  then  li  ten 
to  the  sad,  sweet  ballads,  sung  over  their 
graves,  we  are  almost  led  into  the  belief 
that  we  are  reading  some  wild  romance. 
The  history  of  Ximenes  is  a  history  of 
chivalry — a  romantic  record  of  deeds,  up- 
on which   the  mind  may  dwell  with  in- 


tore  him  in  twain.     Let  us  pity  his  weak-  j  creasing  delight.     It  is  pleasant  to  dwell 
nesses  and  sigh   over  his   unhappy  end.  j  upon  the  by -gone  days  of  fallen  Spain — 


He  further  seems  to  bear  down  every 
thing  beneath  its  weight,  and  perhaps  if 
he  had  have  lived  in  a  better  day  he 
would  have  been  abetter  man.  Ximenes 
is  subject  to  a  similar  judgment,  though 
for  different  reasons ;  for  he  too  has  been 
the  instigator  of  deeds  that  may  shock 
the  heart  of  posterity — the  expulsion  of 
the  Moor  from  his  native  Granada,  that 
greatest  nurse  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
But  had  he  not  been  taught  from  his  in- 
fancy that  to  punish  an  unbeliever  won  a 
smile  for  him  in  heaven,  and  that  'neath 
the  banner  of  his  faith  and  the  chant  of 
"  Tc  Deum,"  he  might  march  to  heaven 
over  the  trampled  bodies  of  his  enemies  ? 
We  might  then  expect  him  to  persecute 
the  Moor  with  that  same  zeal  with  which 
St.  Paul  persecuted  the  Christians  before 
his  conversion.  One  proof  of  his  good  char- 
acter is  the  attachment  which  the  noble- 
hearted  Isabella  ever  bore  to  him,  as  her 
chief  counselor  in  all  important  affairs  of 
Government.    To  compensate  for  his  big- 


to  note  the  characters  of  her  mignty  dead, 
which,  though  they  may  seem  to  have 
some  stains  upon  them,  are  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  all  that  we  most 
admire.  And  while  we  remember,  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  the  Inquisition,  the 
Partition  of  Naples,  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray,  we  can  think  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  discovery  of  America — the 
Messiah  of  nations — the  golden  scepter  of 
Isabella,  the  brave  and  chivahic  bearing 
of  Gonzalve,  and  the  Patron  of  letters — 
the  noble-hearted  but  unfortunate  Xi- 
menes. 

We  might  dwell,  with  interest,  long  up- 
on the  history  of  Gonzalve.  His  exploits 
have  won  for  him  the  name  of  the  Great 
Captain,  and  his  wild  and  daring  adven- 
tures in  Italy  almost  make  him  seem  a 
fictitious  character.  By  rare  genius,  in- 
domitable will,  and  never-tiring  persever- 
ance,  he  achieved  with  Spanish  lances 
what  Napoleon  afterwards  did  with 
French  musketry.     Yet  the  fame  of  Na- 
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©ted  acts  of  injustice,  in  the  latter  part  of  poleon  encircles  the  world,   while  Gon- 
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Zaire's  name  is  known  to  but  compara- 
tively few.  Strange  are  the  scales  in 
which  we  weigh  great  men's  deeds. — 
When  we  speak  of  the  great  generals  of 
modern  Europe,  Napoleon  seems  to  rise 
instinctively  foremost  in  our  minds,  and 
while  amazed  we  wonder  at  and  admire 
his  great  deeds,  we  forget  other  great 
men  who  fought  and  fell  by  his  side — 
whose  ca  cor  was  almost  as  bright  and 
whose  end  not  half  so  tragical.  Napole- 
on' light  seems  to  shine  so  brightly  in 
modern  Europe,  as  to  shut  out  from  our 
sight,  in  a  measure,  all  lesser  luminaries 
of  genius  that  we  might  otherwise  admire. 
But  thanks  to  humanity,  Florian  in 
France  and  Prescott  in  America,  have  de- 
termined to  rescue  the  deeds  of  this  great 
general  and  wise  diplomatist  from  the  hand 
of  time  and  to  hold  them  up  to  posterity  in 
a  bright  light.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasing 
and  exciting  task  to  follow  him  through 
his  many  campaigns  in  Italy,  through  his 
hard-fought  battles  in  all  of  which  he  was 
victorious  often  against  the  greatest  odds— 
in  tiie  decisive  battle  of  the  Clariglians. 
and  the  long  seige  of  Barletta,  where 
knights  were  going  forth  clothed  in  their 
steel  armor,  and  mounted  upon  richly  ca- 
parisoned combers,  to  contend  in  the  eyes 
of  their  lady-loves.  Oh  !  who  could  not 
fall  beneath  the  swoi  d  with  his  lady-love 
to  s'oothe  his  throbbing  breast,  and  bathe 
his  gashed  forehead  in  her  floods  of  tears ; 
for 

"  Woman's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile." 

These  were  the  good  old  times  when 
chivalry  and  romance  lived.  To  follow 
Gonzalve  through  his  whole  career  would 
be  to  give  a  true  picture  of  it,  as  it  exist- 
ed in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  in  some  of  his  campaigns  that  it  was 
sometimes  exhibited  in  its  purest  form, 
as,  for  instance,  after  the  siege  of  Barletta 
had  been  long  protracted,  eleven  young 
knights  armed  themselves  on  each  side 
and  went  forth  to  let  their  own  death  or 


victory  decide  the  contest,  like  the 
Horatii  and  Curatii.  But  the  bright 
career  of  the  noble,  the  brave,  the  chhal 
rous  Gonzalve,  a  terror  to  his  foes,  a  joy 
to  his  friends,  was  at  last  to  be  ended,  not 
until  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  t® 
create  suspicions  of  his  disloyalty  in  the 
breast  of  Ferdinand,  formerly  his  warm- 
est friend.  But  he  died,  unlike  most  con- 
querors, in  a  good  old  age  with  his  hon- 
ored gray  hairs  for  his  crown  of  glory, 
and  the  tears  of  his  affectionate  soldiers 
for  his  just  epitaph.  He  was  buried  be- 
neath the  old  Franciscan  Monastery, 
where  the  sad  songs  of  the  monks,  and 
the  breezes  sighing  through  the  orangp 
trees,  still  may  sing  his  name. 

Spanish  chivahy,  with  its  jousts,  its 
tournaments,  its  cane  flags,  has  so  passed 
away  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remain^ 
to  tell  that  Spain  was  once  its  cradle  in 
all  its  glory.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
many  knights  who  fought  and  fell  in  a 
zealous  defense  of  what  they  considered 
right,  but  a  few  scattered  and  distorted 
legends,  or  the  sweet  minstrel  strains,  the 
only  delight  of  the  peasantry,  that  still 
reecho  in  lowly  cottages  and  amid  seclu- 
ded groves.  History  hands  down  from 
generation  to  generation  the  works  of  na- 
tions; but  a  great  debt  is  owed  to  the 
unlettered  minstrelsy  for  preserving, 
through  the  darkest  times  of  ignorance 
and  oppression,  the  deeds  of  heroes  who 
have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
holding  them  up  in  their  proper  light  to 
succeeding,  enlightened  generations.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  said  to  owe  some  of  his 
finest  efforts  to  the  inspiration  that  ho 
received  from  the  minstrel  music  that 
floated  in  the  very  ^tmospher  of  the  rug- 
ged highlander. 

While  then  we  might  weep  over  Spain 
as  she  now  is,  we  may  dry  our  tears  by 
reveling  in  those  scenes  of  romance 
which  belong  to  her  earlier  days.  We 
may  smilingly  revert  to  the  bright  and 
glorious  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
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which  like  that  of  Elizabeth  in  England, 
gave  a  new  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  to 
Spain,  and  aroused  all  the  sleeping  ener- 
gies of  her  people.  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  career  of  Isa- 
bella and  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  trace.  Both  mounted 
the  throne  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances— both  were  preceded  by  weak 
znonarchs  who  did  but  little  good  to 
their  subjects.  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
Spain  differed  but  little  from  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England,  only  he  was  not  half 
so  daring  in  his  profligacy.  Isabella  and 
Elizabeth  succeeded  in  gaining  the  good 
will  of  their  subjects,  to  accomplish  which 
they  employed  similar  means.  But  they 
were  widely  different  in  their  characters  ; 
for  while  Elizabeth  courted  admiration 
and  punished  a  lack  for  it,  Isabella  was 
modest  in  the  extreme  and  despised  all 
flattery.  The  former  has  given  her  name 
to  the  brightest  era  in  English  Litera- 
ture, while  the  name  of  the  latter  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  good  old 
times  of  chivalry  and  romance. 

Both  have  stains  upon  their  charac- 
ters which  posterity's  tears  will  hardly 
wash  away  :  Elizabeth  imprisoned  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Isabella  fanned  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  this 
loathsome  intolerance  towards  the  op- 
pressed children  of  the  East  that  caused 
many  of  the  chivalric  deeds  which  envel- 
op Spanish  history  in  a  veil  of  romance. 
These  down-trodden  children  of  Ishma- 


el  migrated  to  Spain  about  the  ninth 
century,  and  settled  among  the  delight- 
ful and  romantic  hills  of  Granada  and 
Andalusia.  They  multiplied  exceedii  gly 
and  with  that  tenacity  for  their  faith 
vvhich  has  ever  characterized  them.  So 
that  when  Castile  and  Aragon  became 
united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they 
looked  with  an  envious  eye  to  this  almost 
rival  power,  which  would  not  imbibe 
their  religious  sentiments.  Hence  arose 
the  Inquisition — that  monster  o;  hell 
which  has  stained  the  fairest  fields  of 
Spain,  and  hft  a  dark  blot  on  the  other- 
wise bright  page  of  Spanish  History, — 
Religious  intolerance  is  more  to  he  dread- 
ed by  a  people  than  the  most  relentless 
despot  that  ever  shook  a  sceptre.  Eut 
as  a  light  to  the  darkness,  true  chivalry 
arose.  Noble  knights  aroused  themselves 
and  went  forth  to  fight  for  justice  and 
virtue  wherever  they  might  be  found.- — 
Many  fell  nobly  whose  names  are,  no 
doubt,  still  whispered  in  the  low,  soft 
strains  of  the  Spanish  minstrelsy.  Ye 
noble  knights!  your  bones  have  long 
since  whitened  your  country's  plains; 
but  your  deeds  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  justice  and  viitue  live.  The 
Moor  at  length,  heaving  a  "  last  sigh," 
bade  adieu  to  his  native  hills  and  groves 
not  until  however  he  .had  performed  & 
series  of  actions  which  may  appropriate- 
ly be  called  the  Romance  of  Spanish  His- 
tory. 

CAPAZZO. 


THE  WE  RD  SISTERS. 
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THE  WEIRD  SISTERS" 


It  has  been  remarked  that  Shakespeare 
was;  particularly  successful  in  the  open- 
ings of  bis.  phays.  To  no  one  of  his  plays 
could  this  observation  be  ap  lied  with 
greater  correct  ess  than  to  Macbeth.  The 
wildness  of  the  scenery,  the  appearance 
of  the  witches  holding  their  mysterious 
conference,  and  the  great  confusion  ap- 
parent, succeed  most  admirably  in  excit- 
ing the  expectation  to  the  highest  point 
and  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  scenes 
that:--ft>llow.     The  rapid  shifting  of  char- 


sciousness  oi  its  own  rectitude,  is  not  to 
be  corrupted  by  aught  that  temptation 
can  offer.  Adversity  may  frown  on  it, 
all  the  powers  of  earth  combined  may 
assail  it  but  to  no  purpose.  Here  then 
we  see  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  supernatural  agency.  The  character 
that  Shakspeare  has  given  to  us  of  Mac- 
beth forbids  us  to  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  utter  futility 
of  any  attempt  made  by  man  to  corrupt 
his  virtue,  or   to  soil   his  honor.     Some 


meters  tends,   too,  in    no  slight  degree  to  i  method  must,  therefore,  be  devised  where- 
livet  the  attention.   After  a  moment's  con-   by  a  total  revolution   in   the  nature  and 


sulfation  the  witches  vanish,  new  scenes 
.strike  the  eye,  new  subjects  attract  and 
engage  the  thoughts.  We  are  hurried  into 
the  presence  of  Scotland's  mild  ruler;  we 


feelings  of  Macbeth  may  be  effected. — 
Some  plan  adopted  for  poisoning  his  af- 
fections, for  closing  completely  the  aven- 
ues to  his  heart,  for  expelling  virtue  and 


jbserve  him  oveijoyed  at  the   success   of;  honesty,  and    for  substituting  in    their 


his  arms,  and  highly  pleasec  at  the  valor 
..f  Macbeth. 

Successful  in  battle,  holding   a   distin- 
guished place  in  the  affections  of  his  sov- 


stead  a  daring  and  lawless  ambition. 

Totally  unfit  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  were  the  creatures  of  any  pre- 
existing   superstition.       The   witches  of 


.reign,  and  highly  honore  I  by  his  coun-  j  the  North,  capable  as  was  imagined,  of 
rrymen,  wc  can  discern  no  obstacle  to !  inrlicting  ihe  direst  calamities  on  men, 
appose  Macheth's   progress   to   the  sum- 1  were  yet  confined  in  the  exertion  of  their 


mit  of  Fame's  temple.  Gifted  with  those 
qualities!,  and  adorned  with  those  virtues 
which  render  so  conspicuous  their  pos 
sessor,  generous  to  a  fault,  and  "full  o' 
the  milk  of  human  kindness"  he  would 
seem  proof  against  the  suggestions  of  an 
Unlawful  ambition.  His  wife  whom  he 
loved  with  all  the  earnestness  of  true  af- 
fection, and  who,  actuated  by  motives  of 
•;elf-i nter est  and  the  hope  of  family  ag 
grandizement,  hesitated  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  affection,  could  never  un- 
nidedhave  succeeded  in  carrying  into  ex- 
•■cutiori  her  fell  designs.  The  heart,  for- 
tified by  integrity  and  by  an  inward  con- 


influence,  within  certain  defined  limits. 
Much  to  be  dreaded  in  cousecjuence  of 
ihe  power  which  the}''  were  supposed  to 
possess:  of  subjecting  the  body  to  most 
insufferable  torture  ;  of  looking  into  the 
dark  secerets  of  the  fates ;  and  in  being 
permitted  to  see  far  down  the  vista  of  fu- 
turity, they  were  nevertheless  incapable 
of  influencing  the  mind,  of  so  warping 
the  natural  bent  of  the  affections  as  to 
mould  a  man  into  the  form  best  suited 
to  their  purposes.  Rejecting  all  the  for- 
mer objects  of  superstitution  as  unsuited 
to  his  purpose,  and  trusting  to  his  own 
resources,    Shakspeare    has,    from    the 
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.stores  of  his  inexhaustible  mind  brought 
to  light  a  creation  wholly  original.  The 
Weired  Sisters,  perfectly  harmless  as  far 
as  regards  their  influence  on  the  body, 
are  capable  of  transforming  that  heart 
which  is  naturally  the  seat  of  virtue,  into 
an  abode  for  the  most  desperate  wicked- 
ness and  hellish  designs.  Whilst  the 
witches  of  Northern  Mythology  inflict  in- 
jury, the  witches  of  Shakspeare  inflict 
guilt:  whilst  the  former  work  men's 
physical  ruin,  the  latter,  by  the  magical 
influence  which  they  exert,  load  men  to 
their  own  spiritual  ruin.  From  their 
victims  they  take  the  will  and  power  of 
resistance  and  precipitate  them  head-long 
into  the  vortex  of  destruction.  Like  a 
facination  of  hell,  their  power  lays  hold 
on  him  whose  heart  they  have  determin- 
ed to  corrupt,  and  whom  they  have  re- 
solved to  make  their  instruments  for  the 
commission  ol  deeds  the  most  reckless 
and  criminal.  The  chief  end  and  delight 
of  their  life  consists  in  transforming  vir- 
tue into  vice ;  in  compelling,  by  means 
of  the  fatal  illusions  which  they  infix  in 
the  mind,  innocence  into  the  perpetration 
of  crimes  so  monstrous  that, 

"Their  horrid  images  doth  unfix  the  hair, 

And  m.  ke  the  seated  heart  knock  at  the  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature." 

Different  are  they  in  an  essential  point 
from  all  the  previous  objects  of  supersti- 
tious awe  :  there  is  about  them  nothing 
of  a  gross,  vulgar,  or  sensual  nature. — 
To  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  "they 
.ire  the  very  purity  of  sin  incarnate  :  the 
vestal  virgins  of  hell;  radiant  with  a  sort 
of  inverted  holiness ;  fearful  anomalies 
in  body  and  soul,  in  whom  every  thing 
*eems  reversed  ;  whose  elevation  is  down- 
wards ;  whose  duty  is  sin ;  whose  reli- 
gion is  wickedness  ;  and  the  law  of  whose 
being  is  the  violation  of  law."  In  crea- 
tions so  fantastic, 


"  So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  theirattire ; 
That  look  no1  Lke  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth 
And  jet  areo  n't." 

In  the  oracular  brevity  of  their  speech, 
so  well  calculated  to  kindle  and  fan  the 
flame  of  ambition;  in  the  place  appoint- 
ed for  their  disclosures— a  "  blasted 
heath  "  as  a  spot  most  fit  to  hold  beings 
of  so  foul  a  nature  :  and  in  the  <:i  cum.* 
stances  attending  their  approach — the 
flashing  of  lightening  and  the  muttering 
of  thunder,  we  recognize  a  peculiar  adap- 
tedness  to  overcome  scepticism,  and  even 
in  the  strongest  minds  :to  generate  a  be- 
lief in  the  truth  of .  their  predictions.— - 
From  their  first  interview  with  Macbeth 
he  undergoes  a  complete  transformation. 
No  longer  is  he  the  sterling  patriot  whose 
sword  had  been  so  successfully  wielded 
in  defence  of  his  country.  Virtue  has 
been  expelled  from  his  heart,  her  former 
auode,  and  reason  has  been  hurled  from 
her  throne.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
witches  he  has  been  exposed  to  whatever 
is  calculated  in  the  unbridled:  passions 
and  imperious  self-will  of  our  nature  to 
devastate  the  moral  feelings,  and  to  tram- 
ple with  an  iron  heel  all  sense  of  truth 
and  justice  into  the  dust.  Led  on  by  an 
ill-directed  ambition,  he  has  fixed  his 
burning  eye  upon  the  splendors  of  a 
tin  one,  and  thev  obligations  of  virtue,  the 
claims  of  friendship,  and  the  fidelity  of 
pledges  oppose  but  trifling  obstacles  to 
his  progress.  Violating  the  most  sacred 
rites  of  hospitality  and  of  friendship,  he 
murders  in  his  own  castle  his  benefactor 
the  mild  and  unsuspecting  Duncan.  Driv- 
en by  supernatural  power  from  the  com 
mission  of  one  crime  to  that  of  another,  he 
finally  falls  by  the  avenging  sword  of 
Macduff  and  ends  a  life  unparalleled  in 
wickedness. 

To  those  who  regard  the  introduction 
of  supernatural  agencies  in  Macbeth  as 
tending  to  throw  the  air  of  improbabili- 
ty on  the  play,  it  may  be  well  to  remark ; 
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that  it  was  written  in  an  age  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  still  chained  in  igno- 
rance; before  the  bright  sun  of  civiliza- 
tion had  chased  away  the  clouds  of-  su- 
perstition and  darkness  which  hovered  in 
the  sky  and  obscured  the  light  ;of  heav- 
en; at  a  time  when  witches  had  not  as 
yet  ceased  to  mutten.4heir  horrid  inqinf 
tations  over  the  charmed"  .caldron^and 
Bt'j&fin  implicit  confidence  was.sth;  filled 
in  their  predictions  by  ,.the' unenlightened 
inh  ibitants.  Without  doing  violence  to 
the  laws  of  human  belief,-  therefore, 
>Shakspeare  was  enabled  to  enlist  thesu- 


perstitious  influences  still  existing  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  order  to  excite  be- 
lief in  the  efficiency  of  the  agents  intro- 
duced to  answer  his  paiticular  purposes. 
I  The  Witches  of  Macbeth  in  whatever  light 
j  their  influence   may  be   regarded,   must 
j yet  to  all  appear  as.  having  stamped  on 
their  nature  the  impress  of  that  genius 
j  which  disdaining  the.  common   things  of 
earth,  frequency; soared  iiKu .regions hi th- 
erto  unknown,    and   brought  before  the 
gaze  of  man  cjeatiohs  on  which  th*.  im- 
agination delights  to  dwell,  and:  to  which 
Fancy  clings, ;  .... 


AN  IDLE  HOUK- 


BY    COMO. 


The  Writer  snapped  the. proper  time  to  : 
be  examined  on  Mathematics.;  he  went 
up  to  stand  after  his. section  had  finish--] 
ed,— could  do  nothing  with  the  examples,  1 
and  wrote  the  following:;; ...i 

0!  why  should  cruel  Hap, 

'With  her  resistless  power, .  j 

Compel  me  thus  to  snap  J 

•    Th'. examination  hour?  -  '■:::'•  y 


Deep  buried  in  Romance, 
Through  idle.dreatus  I  roved, 

And  now  1  may,  peichance,- 
Tufo-Cutto  be  disproved. 

'Tis  vain  to  cv'phe'r  sums,     . . 

I'm  so  involved  in  doubts 
But  still  I.sigh  for  some 

Kind  pape  to  help  me  out. 


Ye  Juniors  now  at  last,  ..^  . ":. ..' 

(To  call  you  grieves  me  sore,) 

Your  {iery  trial's  past,        - 
And  Fin  a  Sophomore.         .   ... 

Wheh'oiie  renoWued'f()r  erirriej 
Gets  into  Satan's  hoard, 
-.-:.■  .--H^jgi-ves-himsom-e. hot  lime,  ■ 

And  puts  him  to  the  board.  jt 

..:     .  The  wrclchedsinnerhe, 

With  .fingers  burning  hot, 
Works  Satan's  formulae,  .        ..      " 
Aud  that's  his  endless  lot.. 

Foil  de  roll   de  roll  -doll  foil  de:  roll  de  daj 
From  Calculus  and  Analytics  1  am  off  to-day, 
Mathematics  is  a  humbug, bhrck-boa id's  a  b<jre, 
Farewell- to  the  old  course,  the  ftew  lor  ever 
more. 
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INDIAN  NATIONS  -  WAR  OF  1755  TO  1762- 


BY"  THE    hfi'm    JUDGE'  MURPHY. 


Joseph  Banner  of  Stokes,  born  in  174!*, 
in  Penrisylv.uiia;  moved  to  North  Caroli- 
na in  1701..  His  father -settled  in  what 
was  then  called  Anson;  now:Stokes,  on. 
Town;  Fork,  near  the  present  village  of 
German  town',  about  1753.  Forts;  were 
erected  at  the  Moravian  old  town,  (Betha- 
bara,)  by  the  twelve  Moravians  first  sent 
out  to  Wachovia  and  by  the  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood.  Two  forts  were  erect- 
ed ;  one  in  the  town  including  the  church, 
the  other  at  the  mill  half  a  mile  distant; 

Into  these  forts  the  settlers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  even  from  the  Mulberry 
Fields',  near  Wilksboro',  took  refuge; 
about  seventy  families  in  all.  And  here 
they  continued  in  for.  occasionally  until 
the  general  peace  of  1703.  Ihe  people 
generally  went  tti 'their  homes  in  the  Fall 
or  early  in  the  Winter,  and  returned  to: 
the  forts  in  the  Spring:  the  Winter  being 
too  severe  for  the  Indians" to'make  such 
long  expeditions  for  the  purposes  of  mis- 
chief. 

These  forts  were  never  attacked.  The 
Little  Carpenter,  then  ...the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  came  at  the  head  of  three  or  four 
hundre  1  Indians  and  killed  several  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  remained  for  six  weeks 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  then  returned. 
This  was  in  the  Spring  of  1755,  or  '56. 

They  crossed  the  Blue  .Ridge  at  the 
head  of  the  Yadkin,  and  came  down  the 
valley  of  that  river.  They  killed  William 
Fish  neir  the  mouth  of  Fish  river.  One 
Thompson,  who  was  with  him,  was  woun- 
ded with  two.  arrows  :  one  in  the  hip,  the 
other  in  toe  back,  between  the  .shoulders. 
lie  and  Fish  we  c  riding  together  through 
a  cane-brake,  along  a  trace  in  which  the 
Indians  were  lying.     Thompson  wheeled 


his  horse  and- made  his  way  down  the 
Yadkin; ■  Rarti.es:  of ■■. Indians  were  in  his 
adv.ance,  and  he  found  them  in  every  di- 
rection that  he  could  travel  in.  He  pass- 
ed up  the  Little  Yadkin,  then  along  the 
head  branches-  of  the  Town  Fork,  and 
falling  into  the  road  leading  from  the  up- 
per Saura  Town  to  Bethabara,  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  town,  he  hasten- 
ed to  the  town  and' gave  the  alarm. 

Had  not  Providence  spared  his  life  to 
give  this  alarm  many  of  the  whites  would 
have  been  killed.  The  people  in  the  fort 
sent  out  expresses  to  the  inhabitants  to 
hasten  in  and  all  get  into  the  fort,  or  into 
a  Block-house  at  i.  e  piace  where  the  late 
C oL  Winston  lived,  on  the  Town  Fork. 
Two  men  were  killed  near  the  Block-house 
oh  the  next  morning.  The  Indians  had 
spread  themselves  over  "the  neighborhood, 
and  in  the.  morning  Barnet  Lashly  and 
one  Robinson  left  the  Block-house  to  feed 
their  cattle;  and  whilst  engaged  at  this 
work  were  killed..;  L^hly1^.  daughter, 
aged  thirteen  yearSj  went  to-her  father's 
house  to  milk  the  cows.  She  s  w  nine 
Indians,  who  discovering  her  pursued  her. 
She  by  a  sudden  turn  got  out  of  their 
view,  and  it  being  a  wet  morning  the  In- 
dians pursued  her  trail  After  winding 
for  some  time  up  and  down  the  branches 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Indians  were  pursuing  her,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  Town  Fork  Creek  and 
plunging  in,  kept  down  the  creek  till  she 
came  to  a  steep  bank,  covered  with  cane, 
some  of  which  had  fallen  over  into  the 
water.  Under  this  cane,  and  in  the  water 
near  the  steep  bank  she  stopped,  and  seat- 
ed herself,  determined  to  await  her  fate. 
The  Indians  pursued  her  trail  to  the  creek, 
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and  not  being  able  to  discover  whi^h  way 
she  had  gone,  they  went  down  the  bank 
and  were  for  some  time  within  a  few  feet 
of  her,  on  the  bank  above  her  head.  They 
retind  and  afcer  it  was  dark,  she  left  her 
retreat  and  went  in  search  of  the  Block- 
house. Having  found  it,  she  advanced 
with  cautious  steps,  not  knowing  wheth- 
er it  was  in  possession  of  the  whites' or 
the  Indians.  She  came  near  and  was 
hailed  by  one  of  the  guard,  and'she  being 
alarmed  and  not  knowing  what  todo,  hes- 
itated in  giving  an  answer,  and  the  guard 
was  on  the  point  of  discharging,  his- rifle 

.  at  her  When  she  made  herself  known. 
She  went  in  and  was  informed  of  the  fate 
of  her  father.  She  had  expected  it :  as 
she  heard  the  gun  fired  at  the  stack  where 
he  had  gone  to  feed  his  cattle.  This  Was 
in  March  of  '55  or  '56.       ,, 

Thompson  was  treated  with  all  possible 
kindness.  The  barbed  points  of  the  ar- 
rows were  taken  out;  but  the  wounds 
proved  mortal.  His  death  was  more  je- 
grettted  on  account  of  the  safety  which 
he  had  given  to  the  inhabitants  by  his 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Tu- 
dians. 

Either  in  this  or  the  subsequent  year, 
fche  Indians  extended  their  depredation's 
even  to  the  month  of  Smith's  river  in 
Rockingham  -county.  It  was  in -1759  or 
.-700,  probably,  (see  Joseph  Cloud's  state- 
ment,; they  killed  one  Green  and  one 
Harry  Hicks  on  Bean  Island  Creek.  The 
neighbors  hearing  that  the  Indians  were 
?.ui  king  about,  asssembled  at  Hicks'  house 
where  they  were  engaged  in  shooting  at 
a  mark.  The  Indians  were  near  to  them 
;md  looking  at  them.  They  perceived 
that  all  had  fired  and  had  omitted  to  load 
their  guns:  they  rushed  on  them,  and 
killed  one.  Hicks  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  fought  valiantly.  The  Indi- 
ans however  broke  in  and  killed  him,  ! 
They  took  his  wife  and  his  little  son.  two  j 
years  old,  and  carried   them   with   some 

«?ther  women  and  childrea  to  their  town 


on  the  Tennessee.  One  of  the  Indians,  who 
admired  Hicks  for  his  bravery  and  gallant 
defence,  took  his  little  son  in  his  arms  and 
said,  because  his  father  Was  so  brave  a 
man  he  would  take  him  home  safe.  He 
carried  him  on  his  back  all  the  way  to 
the  Cherokee  Towi.s.  This  woman  and 
child  was  regained  in  1761.  when  Gen. 
Waduell  marched  to  the  Cherokee  Towns. 

■  Precautions  made- by  the  Government., 
A  company  of  rangers  was  kept  em 
ployed  by  the  Stale  in  all  times  of  danger 
whojaraversed  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  forts  and  for  forty  and  fifty 
miles  around  in  search  of  the  Indians. 
Anthony  Hampton  (the  father  of  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,)  commanded  the  compa- 
ny of  Rangers  who  protected  the  upjjer 
parts  of  the  Dan  and  Yadkin,  and  all  the 
country  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
called  the  Hollows,  in  Surry  county.  The 
company  consisted  of  about  fifty  n.en,  all 
mounted  with  rifles  and  muskets.  They 
were  clad  in  huntingshirts  with  buck-skin . 
leggins.  They  ranged  the  woods  in  all 
dii  ections,  and  slept  wherever  night  cain.e 
on.  They  occasionally  visited  the  forts, 
and  got  supplies.  Theyr  generally  made 
a  turn  or  circumferancc  once  a  month. 

In  one  of  their.tnrns  through  the  Holr 
low, they  were  passing  along  a  small  Indian 
trace,  when  they  were  hailed  by  a  man  at 
a  little  distance  from  them.  They  went 
up  and  found  him  to  be  one  Wm.  McAfee 
who  had   left   the    fort   at   Bethabara  in 

Company  with  one ,  to  hunt  in 

the  hollows.  Heie  they  were  attacked 
by  some  Indians.  McAfee  was  shot 
through  the  thigh,  which  was  broken, 
and  his  horse  killed  :  but  his  horse  ran 
off  with  him  three  hundred  yards  before 
he  fell  dead.  Here  was  McAfee  with  his 
thigh  broken  thirty- three  miles  from  the 
fbrt,  or  fnra  any  house  where  any  white 
family  lived  :  in  the  woods  and  unable  to 
move.  Tn  the  evening  of  the  day  Hamp- 
ton with  his  rangers  passed  by  and  dis- 
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covered  him  :  they  placed  him  on  a  horse 
:and  brought  him  to  the  fort,  where  he 
was  attended  to.,  and.  .his  wound  cured, 
He  lived  for  many  years,  and  lame  as  he 
Was,  he  would  follow  his  favorite  pursuit 
.;of  killing  deer.  What  became  of  McAfee's 
:  companion  has  never  been  known— he 
probably  perished. 

...There  was  a  fort  called  Fort  Waddell, 
(after  Gen.  Waddell..)'  A  company  of 
Rangers-  wais  attached  to  that,  and  they 
ranged  through  the  Forks,,  and  towards 
the  Catawba,  where  FbrtDobbs  was  es-. 
tablished,  Daniel  Boone  belougedto  this 
company  of  Rangers,  and  -he  buried  Fish 
wild' was  killed  by  the  Indians  under  the 
Little  Carpenter-. .. 

".'  There  was  a  Fort  of  Smith's;  river,  and 
Hampton  ranged fi':m  that  fort  quite  to  the 
Mulberry  Fields  near  Wilksboro' .„„.' 

'.  -■•  Indian  Nations. 

Thelndian  Nations  which  were'  most 
povveifu],.  and' waged  the  most  furious 
wars  with  each  other.in  North  Carolina, 

."were  the  Cherokee's,  the  Catawbas,  the' 
Sanrans,  and  the  Toscaroias.  ...'. 

■The'  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  can- 
not now  be.  traced.  The  boundaries  .be- 
tween them,  and  the  Saurans  seem  never 
to  have  been'  well'  defined.  The  Shaw- 
nees and'  Cherokees  l>olh  claimed  the 
lands  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Kentucky  rivers,  fiom.its  mouth  to  the 
source  of  the  north-ward  branch  of  the 

-  samei -^The  lines  pointed  out  in  the  granC 
of  the  Cherokees  to  Richavd  Henderson 
&  Co.,  to  the  north  separated  the  Chero^ 
kees  fiom  the  Shawnees.  But  to  the  east 
how  far  the  Cherokee  limits  extended  is 
not  known. 

The  Cherokees  extended  their  domin- 
ion from  the  Shawnee  Nation  at  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Kentucky  river,  down  the  Ohio 


The.  Catawbas  claimed  the  countrv 
from  the  line  of  the  Cherokees  in  South 
Carolina,  quite  through  North  Carolina 
to  the  North  East, — north  of  the  Tusca- 
roras. 

:  Several  smaller  tribes  resided  in  differ- 
ent paits  of  this  claim:  among  others, 
the  Saztrans  on  Dan.  The  country  wa- 
tereWby  the  upper  Dan  and  its  branches 
and  t"  e  waters  of  New  River,  ii;ciud/...: 
the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Sur- 
ry, Ashe,  Wilkes  and  Burke,  was  claim- 
ed-bo  tit.  by  the  Catawbas  and  Cherokees 
tor  Hunting  Grounds :  and  was  thought  to 
be  the  best  hunting  ground  in  Noith  (Jar- 
bTina.  .       . 

'A  "constant  war,  for  a  great  number  of 
years  \vas  kept  up  between  the  Shawnee* 
and  Catawbas — the  latter  would  often 
traverse.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  even  go  to  the  back  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  attack  the  Shawnees ;  and 
after  getting  a  few  scalps  would  return. 
The  Shawnees  in  their  turn  came  to  the. 
So'uth  and- attacked  the  Catawbas.  hi 
otre  of  >-these  expeditions  to  the  South, 
they  destroyed  the  towns  of  the  Sauran's 
tribe  on  the  Dan,  and  killed  many  of 
them.  The  remnant  of  the  Saurans  left 
the  Dan  anu  joined  the  Cheraw  tribe  on 
Pedee.  This  was  some  time  befoie  the 
year'lfSS.  l-r    '*..■.. 

Thi-re  are  still  to  be  seen  places  where 
the  fury. pf  battle  n.ged  between  these 
contending  tribes.  On  the  lands  of  the 
late  Col.  Joseph  Winston,  in  Stokes  coun- 
ty, in  the.  low  grounds  of  the  Townfork 
of"  Dan  river,  is  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  in  intrenchment  where  a  battle  was 
fought.  The  intrenchment  was  immedi- 
ately at  the  foot  of  a  steep  precipitous 
bank,  and  close  on  the  margin  of  a  creek, 
having  extensive  flat-lands  in  the  front. 
Into  this  bank  thousands  of  bullets  have 


to  the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  across  the  Alle-  j  been  shot,  and  they  continue  to  be  found 
ghany   mountains  and   Blue  Ridge  into    there  to  this  day,  as   the  creek  washes 
South  Carolina,  then  running  on  the  line   down  the 'bank, 
of  the  Catawbas. 
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Indian  Nations — Their  Wars,  <&c. 

The  Cherokees  were  at  peace  with  the 
whites  Jit  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
under  Gen.  Braddock.  Many  of  their 
warriors  marched  from  their  towns  on 
the  Tennessee  to  join  Braddock's  army. 
His  defeat  turned  them  back  and  they 
immediately  united  with  the  Shawnces 
and  French,  and  on  their  way  back  to 
their  towns  they  plundered  the  inhabi- 
tants, thereby  giving  them  notice  of  the 
hostilities  which  were  shortly   to  .follow.. 

The  first  expedition  set  on  foot  by. the 
State  of  North  Carolina' against  the  Cher- 
okees in  this  war  was  in  1761,  when  Gen.- 
Waddell  marched  with  two  thousand 
men  to  the  Holston,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  chief  and  a  truce  made  :  also  a- 
treaty  was  entered  into,  but  its  provis- 
ions were  not  adhered  to  until  the  gener- 
al peace  of  1703  was  made. 

In  this  expedition  a  company  of  Indi- 
ans of  the  Tuscarora  tribe,  under  Capt. 
Cogdill  joined  Gen.  Waddell  to  fight  the 
Cherokees.  The  prisoners  among  the 
Cherokees,  the  women  and  children,  were 
delivered  up.  (See  Joseph  Cloud's  ac- 
count of  this  campaign.) 

The  Cherokees  remained  at  peace  with 
the  whites  until  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  In  1774 
they  began  hostilities,  and  in  1776  Gen. 
Rutherford  marched  against  them.  The 
States  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  acted  in  concert  in  this  war. 
Gen.  Rutherford  with  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  men,  marched  to 
the  Southern  towns  where  he  was  joined 
by  Gen.  Williamson  with  sixteen  hun- 
dred men  from  South  Carolina.  Col.  Jo- 
seph Williams  marched  from  Surry  and 
joined  Col.  Christie  with  two  thousand 
men  from  Virginia.  They  marched  by 
the  long  Island  on  Holsten  and  thence  to 
the  Overhill  towns.  Here  the  treaty  of 
J  776,  was  made. 


Chain  of  Forts. 
There  was  a  chain  of  Forts  from  Black 
Water  of  Smith's  River  in  Rockingham 
near  to  the  Long  Island  of  Holston  : 

1.  The  Fort  at  Bethabara. 

2.  Fort  Waddell  in   the   forks   of  th# 
Yadkin. 

3.  Fort  Dobbs  on  the  Catawba. 

4.  Fort  Chisholm  on  New  River.    \ 

5.  Fort  Stalnecker  near  the  Crab  Or- 
chard. 

The  Hunters, — their  adventurous-  charac- 
ter,—theiy  misfortunes,  <#£.,■ — story  of 
McAfee,  (see  before,)  John  Williams, 
Spelling  of  guns— Herman  Stalnecker. 
Two  men  named  Linville  from  the 
Forks  of  the  Yadkin  went  to  hunt  on  the 
Watauga  between  1760  and  1770.  They 
employed  John  Williams,  a  lad  of  sixteen 
to  go  with  them,  keep  camp  and  cook  for 
them.  They  were  sleeping  in  their  camp 
when  the  Indians  came  on  them,  and 
killed  r,he  Linvilles.  They  shot  Williams 
through  the  thigh  and  fractured  the  bone, 
he  ran  off  and  in  about  fifty  yards  the 
bone  snapped  and  he  fell.  The  Indians 
did  not  go  in  search  of  him,  but  gathered 
up  their  skins  and  guns,  and  catching 
their  best  horses  went  off',  Williams 
crawling  on  his  belly  found  an  old  horse 
at  the  camp,  and  getting  a  piece  of  rope 
tied  it  in  his  mouth,  and  then  crawling  to 
a  log,  he  got  on  the  horse,  and  with  his 
thijrh  br  ken  rode  from  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Watauga  to  the  hollows  in  Surry, 
before  he  came  to  a  house.  He  was  five 
days  in  this  travel,  without  anything  to 
eat  except  Blackberrries.  He  was  nearly 
exhausted  when  he  reached  the  house. 
He  was  taken  care  of,  got  nearly  well, 
had  another  alarm,  broke  the  bone  a  sec- 
ond time.  Yet  he  recovered  and  lived  to 
an  old  age,  in  Surry,  where  he  became 
very  respectable  and  was  made  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  county. 
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The  ijicrinan  author  Ulrica  contends 
that  Shakespeare's  object  in  e;di  of  his 
numerous  dramas  '  is  ""to  illustrate  some 
distinct  and  sepaiate  principle  of  human 
conduct.  Parental  affection  and  filial  rev- 
erence, peculiar  modifications  of  the  com- 
plex passion — love — constitutes,  as  he 
conceives,  the  ground-work  of  the  trage- 
dy which  it  is  our  design  at  present  to 
consider,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  Shakes- 
peare has  shown  the  workings  of  the 
principle  as  exhibited,  in  the  wild  and 
dreamy  attachment :of  the  lover  to  his 
mistress;  in  Othello  as  manifested  in  the 
calm  and  unsuspecting  felicity  of  wcd: 
ded  life;. while  in  Lear  it  is  viewed  in  a 
widely  different  yet  no  less  important 
light,  as  affecting  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 
the  child  to  his  parent  and  the  parent  to 
his  child.  When  considered  in  this  lat- 
ter point  of  view  the  principle  manifestly 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  happi- 
nesji  and  domestic  virtue.  Rend  asunder 
the  links  of  that  sacred  chain  that  binds 
parents  to  their  offspring  and  in  endear- 
ing and  social  communion  unites  them 
around  the  family  fireside,  and  how  like 
the  dreary  expanse  of  a  desert  would  our 
world  become!  Deprived  of  all  the 
charm,  of  existence,  of  all  that  could  be- 
guile the  weary  hour  or  soothe  the  ach- 
ing heart, 

1  Dragging  at  each  remove-  a  lengthening  chain,' 

we  should  in  sadness  prosecute  our  pil- 
grimage from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. — 
But  illumined  by  the  light  which  is  shed 
from  this  source,  the  dreary  desert  is 
transformed  into  a  blooming  garden  when 
though    occasionally    wounded    by    the 


thorn  or  the  thistle,  we  are  much  more; 
frequently  regaled  by  the  fragrance  .of 
the  rose  and  charmed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  dew- gemmed  violet.  A  tragedy  there- 
fore grounded  on  a  principle  so  deeply 
rooted  in  human  nature,  and  of  which 
the  operations  so  intimately  concern  our 
present  happiness  and  welfare,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  more  than  ordina 
ry  attention;  more  especially  when"  on 
every  page  are  lavished  in  countless  pro- 
lusion the  rich  treasu  es  of  Shakespeare's 
genius.  Jn  Lear  the  great  dramatist  has 
most  skillfully  combined  the  elements 
requisite  for  dramatic  effect  with  all  that 
can'  give  beauty,  elegance  and  the  highest 
degree  of  merit  to  a  literary  performance." 
Now  with  magic  power  he  lays  bare  the 
human  heart  exposing  thn  inmost  work- 
ings of  the. Soul ;  how  in  vivid  colors  por- 
trays the  utmost  depth  and  intensity  of 
human  passion ;  now  charms  us  by  the 
sparkling  and*  brilliant  corruscations  of 
bis  wit,  or  melts  us  into  tenderness  with 
his  touching  and  pathetic  appeals  to  sym 
pathy.  Beyond  all  competition  stands 
the  tragedy  of  Lear,  ranking,  as  we  think, 
first  among  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
Thus  much  premised,  we  propose  to  en- 
ter into  a  more  minute  examination  of 
the  play,  confining  our  inquiries  more 
particularly  to  the  character  of  Lear  him 
self.  We  shall  of  necessity  allude  to 
such  other  characters  and  incidents  as 
tend  to  draw  out  and  develop  the  pecu 
liarities  of  the  aged  king,  but  will  avoid 
so  far  as  possible,  discussion  on  those 
portions  of  the  play  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  other  and  abler  hand*. 

An  aged  king  whose  life  has  been  well- 
nigh  spent  amid  the  bustling  scenes  of 
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public  life,  desires  to  cast  aside  the  robes 
of  royalty  and  pass  the  remnant  of  his 
days  in  undisturbed  seehasion.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood  have 
all  been  swept  away  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  death,  and  to  three  daughters, 
from  whom  he  fondly -expects  protection 
and  solace  in  his  declining  years,  he  clings 
with  all  the  ardor  of  parental  love.    jE4ger:: 

"To shake  all  cares  arid  business  frun  his  agc-y 
Conferring  them  o«  younger  strengths," 

he  proceeds  to  portion  out  his  kingdom 
among  the  three  objects  of  his  affection. 
With  the  loting  fondness  of  an  aged  fa- 
ther he  is  pleased  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  his  daughters  extravagant  declarations 
of  esteem  and  reverence.  Calling  them 
together  he  endeavors  to  provoke  their 
rivalry  in  love, 

"  That  he  his  largest  bounty  may  extend, 
When  merit  most  doth  challenge  it." 

And  first  Goneril,  eldest-born,  ardently 
longing  for  the  golden  splendors  which 
false  profession  may  procure,  and  con- 
cealing the  real  baseness  of  hor  nature 
under  the  garb  of  hypocritical  affection, 
proceeds  with  fiendish  malignity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  weakness 
of  her  aged  sire.  Entrapped  by  her  cun- 
ning dissimulation  the  king  bestows  up- 
on her  a  father's  blessing  with  the  third 
portion  of  his  royal  possessions.  Next 
comes  Regan,  Gondii's  sister  and  co- 
partner in  all  scenes  of  wickedness  and 
crime.  Urged  on  by  illegal  lust  for  pow- 
er, she  too  cloaks  the  blackness  of  her 
heart  under  extravagant  and  unmeaning 
protestations  of  affection. 

"I  am  that  self-same  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  nre  a;  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love; 
Only  she  comes  too  short." 

Again  does  falsehood  thrive.  Regan  be- 
comes possessor  of  half  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  king.     And   now  it  is  the 


fair  Cordelia's,  turn  to  speak.  Pure  as- 
the  Virgin  snow^. untaught  to  dissemble 
and  with  instfffctivQ  modesty  'shrinking 
from  boisterous  expression  of  her  affec- 
tion, she  loves  and  is  silent.  Though 
perchance  in  other  circumstances  she 
might  have  deemed   it   proper  tohnnioi4 

-.the  foolish  fancy  of  her   fond  old  fatheji;': 
yet  now  she.. chooses   rather   to   contrast 

...the  silence  of  disinterested  love  with  the 
ill-timed  parade  of  hollow -heart'.'d  affec- 
tion. The  self-willed  monarch  cannot 
brook  the  failure  of  his  whimsical  device. 
Attributing  the  silence  of  Cordelia  to  fil- 
ial disobedience  and  perverse  obstinacy 
he  flies  into  an  ungovernable  rage  and 
banishes  from  his  presence  the  loveliest 

.of  his. daughters. 

'"—By  (he  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  fiom  this,  lore ver." 

Dividing  that  portion  of  his  wealth 
which  was  intended  for  the  bridal  gift 
of  the  fair  Cordelia,  now  "  dowered  with 
his  curse  and  strangled  with  his  oath.'" 
he  jointly  invests  Goneril  and  Reganj 
with. 


His  power 


Pre-eminence,  and  all  She  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty. 

In  vain  does  the  noble-hearted  Kent 
strive  to  induce  him  to  check  his  rash- 
ness and  revoke  his  unjust  decision.— 
For  what  is  deemed  officious  interference, 
he  too,  the  faithful  servant  and  loyal  sub- 
ject, must  abandon  his  native  land  to 
wander  an  exile  in  foreign  climes. 

Here  may  we  clearly  discern  the  first 
false  step  of  Lear;  the  fountain-head 
whence  issued  in  an  o'erwhelming  tide 
his  subsequent  misfortunes.  He  has  cast 
aside  the  priceless  gem  for  the  tinseled 
bauble.  Thus  far  in  his  treatment  of 
Cordelia  exhibiting  only  the  imperfec- 
tions of  long  engrafted  condition  and  there- 
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wi  thai  ;th  e  unruly .  way  ward v  i  ess  that  in-' 
fifui.and  choleric  years  bring. with  them, 
he  excites  within  us  feelings  of  just  indig- 
nation. But  now  he  comes^beforeus  in  a 
different  light,  to  "loostn  the  springs  of 
pity  in  our  eyes,"  and  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  aged  monarch  we  forget  Jhe  rash- 
ness  of  the  unjust'  father.  :  Possessing: 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  :  sincerity  of 
Goneril.  he  proceeds,  without  delay  to.  Al- 
bany's mansion.  With  the  i unabated  ar- 
dor of  parental  love  he  is  eager  to  repose 
his  age  beneath  the  shadow  of  filial  af 
fectiOh.  But. to  what  cruel  disappoint1 
meat  is  he  destined  !  A  few  short  days 
he  passes  in  Goneril's  .palace:.'  Soon  he 
perceives  "  a. most  faint  neglect,"  a  slight 
abatement  of  "  ceremonious  affection," 
but  reposing  still  entire  faith  in  the  hon- 
est intentions  of  his  daughter,  he  regards 
such  symptons  of  disaffection  rather  as 
-the  suggestions  of  "his  own  jealous  cu- 
riosity than  as  a  very  pretence  and  pur- 
pose of  unkindness."  But  presently  the 
truth  flashes  conviction  to  his  mind.— 
The  sceptre  now  obtained,  Goneril  spurns 
the  parental  hand  that  placed  it  on  her 
brow  ;  proposes  to  subject  her  father's 
waywardness  to  wholesome  discipline; 
to  abridge,  his  comforts  and  abate  his 
train.  The  deceived  monarch  stands  en- 
raged and  horror-stricken.  His  eyes  now 
opened  he  clearly  sees  that  he  has  been 
made  the  dupe  of  fiendish  malignity. — 
His  feelings  undergo  the  most  violent 
revulsion  and  his  former  love  is  trans- 
formed into  unmitigated  hate.  Now 
does  he  discern  more  strikingly  by  con- 
trast the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  that 
virgin  flower  which  in  his  rage  he  would 
have  crushed. 

" 0,  most  small  fault, 


How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show ! 
Whion,    nke  an  engine,  wrenched   my  frame 

of  nature 
From  the  fixed  place ;  drew  l'rom  my  heart  all 

love 
And  added  to  the  gall ! 


:  And  now,  from  the  contemplation  of  Cor- 
delia's virtue,  he  reverts  to  Goneril's  in- 
human conduct:  In  thereat  of  his  dis- 
appointment.and  rage  he  vents  his  anger 
on  her  head  in  the  most  withering,  blight- 
ing.inirses.  Raising  his  feeble  hands,  to 
heavenhe  prays  that  the.goddess,  Nature, 
«?*!■>•. •-..      •  ■": 

"  fnto- her  womb  convey  sterility, 
Dry  up  in. her  the  organs  of  increase, 
And  from. her.derogate-.hedynever  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her!     If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  j  that  it  may  live 
And  be  athwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  ofyouih;      . 
With  cadent' tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits,.; 
To  laughter  and  coptempt;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  aerpeuts  tooth  it  is  . 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! 

The  current  of  the  old  king's  thoughts, 
which  at  first  seemed  destined  to  flow 
smoothly  and  unmolested  through  the 
shadowy  vale  of  age,  is  henceforth  lash- 
ed into  fury  by  contending  emotions. — 
Now  from  the  language  which  he  utters 
may  be  seen  gleaming  the  very  fires  of 
remorse  and  rage.  His  dormant  energies 
again  aroused  we  shall  continually  wit- 
ness those  continual  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, and  those  tremendous  explosions  of 
passion  whieh  so  pre-eminentiy  mark  the 
play.  Cordelia  gone  and  Goneril  proven 
false,  the  aged  king  aoncentres  all  his  af- 
fection upon  his  remaining  daughter.— 
He  relies  confidently  on  her  fidelity,  and 
clings  tenaciously  to  this  his  last  remain- 
ing hope.  With  the  indignaicy  of  in- 
sulted affection  he  exclaims  to  Goneiil: 

Yet  have  I  a  daughter, 


W  ho  I  am  sure  is  kind  and  comfortable ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  w.tU  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage." 

To  Regan's  palace  then  he  shapes  his 
course.  He  finds  her  absent,  purposely 
removed  to  Glasten's  n  a  ition  to  avoid 
his  presence.  Proofs  are  multiplied  that 
Regan  is  in  truth  "  of  that  self-same  met- 
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al  as  her  sister,"  yet  will  not  the  king 
beliere  it.  As  the  wrecked  mariner  toss- 
ed amid  the  waves  grasps  at  each  glitter- 
ing bubble  as  it  passes  by,  so  would  the 
afflicted  old  man  cling  to  this  last  cher- 
ished hope  though  all  the  world  should 
say  it  were  fallacious.  At  last  with  dif- 
ficulty he  gains  an  interview  with  his 
daughter,  and  tells  her  of  Goneril's  treat- 
ment of  him ;  how 

"She  hath  abated  him  of  half  his  train ; 
Looked  black  upou  him ;  struck  him  with  her 

tongue 
Most  serpent  like  upon  the  very  heart." 

Again  enraged  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  wrongs  he  breathes  out  his  hate  in 
withering  curses.  But  Regan's  love  on 
which  he  still  fondly  relies  for  protection 
in  his  declining  age,  nothing  can  induce 
him  to  suspect. 

4<  Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness ;  her  eyes  are   lierce, 

but  thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn :  'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cutoff  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  iu." 

And  now  the  trumpet  sounds  and  Gon- 
eril  approaches.  Leagued  in  a  hellish 
union  to  oppress  a  weak  and  aged  father, 
the  two  infamous  daughters  openly  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  bargain  they  had  made, 
and  from  their  mansion  drive  their  kind 
old  parent  with  his  followers  to  "  bide  the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm." 

And  now  let  us  view  King  Lear,  the 
victim  of  filial  cruelty,  amid  the  howlings 
of  the  storm.  Though  burdened  by  age 
and  o'erwhelmed  with  misfortunes,  still 
is  his  noble  spirit  unsubdued. 

"  He  has  full  cause  of  weeping ;  but  his  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws 
Or  ere  he'll  weep." 

Undismayed  by  "warring  winds"  and 
"  deep,  dread-bolted  thunder,"  his  white 
Vol.  6,  No.  1—  0. 


locks  streaming  in  the  wind  the  royal 
sufferer  wanders  amid  the  peltings  of  the 
tempest.  Like  a  thick  pall  darkness  hangs 
o'er  the  earth  and  naught  is  visible  save 
when  illumined  for  a  moment  by  the  lu- 
rid glare  of  lightning.  Amid  the  fitful 
howlings  of  the  blast  his  voice  may  be 
heard,  as  contending  with  "  the  fretful 
element"  he  bids, 


The  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 


Or  swell  '-he  curl'd  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  chauge  or  cease." 

Yet  is  the  tempest  without,  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  tempest  that  rages 
within  his  own  mind.  He  complains  not 
of  the  ragings  of  the  outward  storm. 

"  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements  with  unkindnesfl, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you   chil- 
dren." 

It  is  the  base  ingratitude  of  those  whom 
he  had  so  fondly  loved  that  threatens  to 
drive  him  mad.  Now  he  bids  the  wretch 
guilty  of  undivulged  crimes,  and  all  in 
whose  breasts  are  concealed  "  close  pent 
up  guilt,"  to  tremble  lest  the  avenging 
hand  of  justice  reach  them.  Intensity  of 
suffering  o'er-burdens  the  mind  whose 
faculties  at  first  apparently  folded  into 
rest  have  been  redeveloped  in  all  their 
pristine  splendor  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Apprehending  his  coming  mad- 
ness he  rushes  into  the  midst  of  the  ele- 
mental war,  since 

"  The  tempest  will  not  give  him  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  him  more." 

One  by  one  snap  asunder  the  chords  of 
intellect,  and  now  his  mind  like  a  onos 
gallant  vessel,  her  rudder  broken  and 
her  compass  lost,  unguided  by  the  wil 
wanders  through  a  chaos  of  wild  and  un- 
connected thought. 

But  now  from  the  smiling  and  vine-clad 
fields  of  France  proceeds  the  fair  Corde- 
lia, eager  to  avenge  her  father's  wrong* 
and  with  her  love, 
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"  Repair  those  Tiolent  harms  that  her  two  sis- 

ters 
Have  in  his  reverence  made." 

Bending  o'er  his  drooping  form  with  pit- 
tying  affection  she  watches  with  breath- 
less anxiety  the  symptoms  of  returning 
reason.  Recovering  his  wandering  senses 
the  old  king  clasps  in  his  arms  "the 
unprized,  precious  maid,"  whose  love  ap- 
peared in  her  actions  rather  than  her 
words.     Unsuccessful  in   the  contest  fa- 


ther and  daughter  arm  in  arm  wend  their 
way  to  prison.  Then  ere  the  wavering 
mind  of  Albany  obeys  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  of  honor,  Cordelia  falls  a  victim 
to  Edmund's  perfidy.  In  vain  is  the 
crown  no>v  offered  to  the  afflicted  father. 
He  has  lost  the  gem  which  he  has  but 
just  now  found  and  follows  to  the  grave. 
The  same  thunderbolt  destroys  the  aged 
oak  and  the  tender  vine  that  clasps  its 
shattered  trunk. 


FOR  KATE'S  ALBUM. 


Maiden  of  the  raven  tresses, 

Thou  whose  brow  bright  beauty  blesses, 

To  thee,  love  its  song  addresses, 

Wilt  thou  listen  to  my  lay  1 
Mine  is  simple,  mine  is  earnest, 
And  thou  knowest  what  thou  learnest 
Whe"  the  heart's  own  leaf  thou  turnest, 

To  behold  its  hidden  sway. 

To  this  page  whose  azure  neatness 
Claims  a  glance  of  blue-eye' d  sweetness, 
Would  I  call  Time  in  his  fleetness, 

To  leave  mem'ries  on  his  way — 
So  that  thou,  as  years  are  gliding, 
And  oblivion  mem'ry  hiding 
To  the  past  a  thought  confiding, 

Mayest  gaze  in  fond  delay. 

As  the  flower  its  fragrance  flingeth 
O'er  toe  bird  which  by  it  singeth, 
So  warm  love  its  fervor  bringetb 

To  the  heart  that  feels  for  thee. 
Thou  art  fair  as  morn  when  shining 
Crimson  o'er  the  blue  sky  lining, 
And  I  go  from  thee  repining 

With  a  heart  no  longer  free. 


As  the  moon,  its  soft  light  throwing 
Calms  the  wave  so  rudely  flowing, 
So  dost  thou,  by  smiles  bestowing 

Melt  to  feeling  all  my  heart. 
And  as  notes  from  music  pealing 
On  the  ear  in  sweetness  stealing 
Comes  thy  voice  in  light  revealing 

Thee  so  pure  as  pure  thou  art. 

Could  I  know  thy  bosom's  beating, 

When  thine  eye's  bright  radiance  meeting — 

Oh !  how  glad  would  be  the  greeting, 

Did  I  know  it  beat  for  me. 
Blest  with  love,  the  ocean's  treasures 
And  the  rule  that  earth's  bound  measures 
Bring  but  cold  and  selfish  pleasures, 

Blest,  adorned,  with  love  and  thee. 

Say,  wilt  thou  when  round  thee  kneeling, 
Lovers  to  thy  heart  appealing, 
Claim  its  tender,  fervant  feeling, 

Cherish  one  kind  thought  of  me ! 
Maiden  of  the  raven  tresses, 
Thou  whose  brow  bright  beauty  blesaesr, 
To  thee  love  its  song  addresses, 

Let  this  then  a  token  be. 

LILIAN. 
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The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  a  man  of  genuine 
courage  is  also  humane  and  generous. — 
If  he  fights  at  all  it  is  fro~n  necessity  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  fighting  His  object 
is  not  to  destroy  as  many  human  lives  as 
he  can,  nor  to  produce  as  much  suffering 
and  wretchedness  as  possible,  but  to  de- 
fend those  great  and  inalienable  rights 
which  belong  to  others  as  much  as  to 
himself;  and  he  will  regard  the  lives  and 
the  comforts  of  all  others  so  far  as  he  can 
do  it  consistently  with  the  attainment  of 
this  object.  The  cowardly  are  apt  to  be 
cruel,  because  their  own  safety  or  pres- 
ent interest  being  the  paramount  concern, 
every  thing  that  interferes  with  this  in 
their  purblind  estimation  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  littleness  or  malice  may  love 
to  show  its  self  importance  by  torturing 
those  whom  casualty  or  a  superior  force 
has  brought  into  their  power  ;  and  fanat- 
icism with  its  fiendish  spirit  may  breathe 
nothing  but  extermination,  genuine  he- 
roism alone,  sustained  and  guided  by  the 
great  principles  of  human  freedom  and 
hutnan  rights,  can  afford  to  be  generous. 
If  some  lives  must  be  sacrificed  in  defence 
of  common  rights  and  privileges,  let 
them  be  as  few  and  in  as  brief  a  time  as 
possible.  If  a  nation  or  a  community 
mist  be  subjected  for  a  time  to  priva- 
tions, toils  and  hardships,  when  civil  and 
religious  freedom  is  at  stake,  let  them 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased  nor  undue- 
ly  j  rotracted. 

To  torture  others  for  the  fiendish  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  them  writhe  under  the  an- 
guish or  of  disqualifying  them  for  the 
future  exertion  of  their  powers,  regard- 
less of  whatever  change  a  benign  influ- 


ence may  hereafter  produce  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  powers,  when  no  crime  has 
been  committed  except  that  of  resisting 
the  unjust  and  continued  oppressions  of 
arbitrary  power,  when  even  the  pitiful 
passion  of  revenge  has  had  no  cause  to 
clamor  for  retaliation  and  when  no  pur- 
pose of  wisdom,  equity  or  common  sense 
can  possibly  be  attained,  shows  a  mali- 
cious delight  in  evil  for  its  own  sake  and 
an  utter  want  of  those  better  feelings  of 
our  nature  on  which  the  welfare  of  all 
all  alike  depend.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
such  things  in  countries  where  the  dark 
fiend  of  cruelty  has  for  ages  reigned  in 
terror  and  where  the  keen  ingenuity  of 
Jesuitic  malace  has  brought  the  whole 
power  of  Christianity  to  the  support  of  an 
iron-handed  despotism  ;  but  that,  in  this 
land  which  had  already  been  the  birth 
place  and  was  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
freedom,  even  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  introduce  the  refined  cruelties  of  the 
old  world,  is  more  than  strange; — 'tis  pas- 
sing strange.  Yet  one  Lt.'le  attempt  was 
madi  and  only  one,  when  the  fiend  of 
despotic  malice,  either  from  shame  and 
chagrin,  or  frowned  into  conscious  insig- 
nificance by  the  scorn  of  indignant  hu- 
manity, retired  from  the  scene  and  we 
hope  forever. 

About  the  time  that  the  British  army, 
under  the  i-oinmand  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
was  passing  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  State  on  its  way  to  the  North,  Col. 
Thomas  Leonard,  f  Brunswick,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  some  tories  who,  either  from 
a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  putting  him 
to  death  or  from  an  infernal  desire  of  see- 
ing others  endure  an  agony  from  which 
they  would  shrink  with  horror  them- 
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selves,  put  him  to  the  torture  of  the 
Thumb  Screws.  This  was  an  instrument 
much  used  in  Great  Britain  and  especial- 
ly in  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  James 
II,  king  of  England,  hy  such  monsters  as 
Claverhouse,  Arch  Bishop  Sharp,  ai.d 
others  of  the  same  bloody  character. — 
Why  or  for  what  intent  they  were  brought 
to  this  country  and  how  any  body  could 
have  the  hardihood  or  the  malignity  to 
use  them  is  more  than  we  can  well  con- 
ceive -y  but  they  have  not  been  heard  of 
since,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  transaction  have 
probably  thrown  them  into  the  ocean  or 
beat  them  into  plowshares  and  pruning 
hooks.  However,  Col.  Leonard,  in  the 
intolerable  anguish  which  he  was  endur- 
ing, by  desperate  efforts,  broke  away 
from  them  and  made  his  escape  with  the 
screws  on  his  thumbs.  This  was  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  night ;  but  as  his  hands 
were  powerless  and  as  he  could  not  find 
a  friend  who  would  take  them  off  until 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  his 
situation  must  have  been  one,  not  only  of 


extreme  suffering,  but  of  imminent  peril ; 
for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  enemies  and 
they  were  in  hot  pursuit.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, so  excruciating  was  the  pain 
that  nothing  but  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment could  have  enabled  him  to  endure 
it  and  survive. 

The  writer  of  the  communication  in  the 
Wilmington  Herald,  from  which  the  facts 
in  this  narrative  were  taken,  says  that  he 
had  the  account,  some  years  ago,  from 
Col.  Leonard's  son,  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  of  respectable  standing  in  society, 
who  lived  in  the  same  county  and  bore 
the  same  military  title  with  his  father. — 
It  was  the  decided  and  active  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  favor  of  independence, 
and  that  alone,  which  had  brought  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  the  tories ;  but 
whatever  became  of  them — whether  they 
were  beggared  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  property  when  the  whig  cause  be- 
came triumphant,  or  were  simply  left  to 
the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  he 
lived  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
for  which  he  suffered. 


FOR  MISS  MATTIE'S  ALBUM. 


You  aftk  me  fair  lady  a  line  to  indite, 
In  the  leaves  of  this  Album  of  thine  ; 

To  leap  with  one  bound  Parnassus'  height, 
And  cull  there  some  floweret  divine. 

And  when  I  have  culled  it  all  fresh  in  its  bloom 
To  place  it  an  offering  here ;  [fume, 

Then  time  in  its  changes  shall  leave  its  per- 
Untouehed  by  life's  wittering  tear. 

Then  lady,  fair  lady,  my  flower  shall  be 
No  bud  for  the  summer  alone,  [free 

A  forager  that  thy  springtime  of  life  may  be 
And  free  whea  its  springtime  is  flown. 


For  lady  the  dreams  that  in  youth  we  call 
bright, 

When  hope  beateth  high  in  the  heart ; 
Oft  gloomily  leave  us  in  time's  wintry  night 

And  we  sigh  that  those  hopes  should  depart. 

But  the  flower  I  cull  may  it  blossom  for  thee, 

Unwithered  by  one  tailing  tear ; 
And  when  time  shall  shadow  thy  brow  it  will  be 

One  spot  in  they  memory,  dear. 

HORACE,  Jr. 

July  23d,  1856. 
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In  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career  fortune  showered  her  choicest  fa- 
vors on  the  efforts  of  Scott.  Blest  with 
unrivalled  success  as  an  author,  flattered 
by  the  great,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  approbation,  he  surveyed  the  past 
with  undisturbed  complacency  and  view- 
ed the  future  with  bright  anticipations. 
The  profoundest  scholars  of  the  age  rear- 
ed enduring  monuments  to  his  fame  and 
the  most  brilliant  tributes  of  poetry  were 
offered  at  his  shrine.  The  wonderful  cre- 
ations of  his  fancy  were  contemplated 
with  unbounded  admiration  wherever  lit- 
erary beauty  was  appreciated.  Life  pre- 
sented one  unclouded  scene  of  prosperity 
and  joy.  The  favored  son  of  fortune  and  j 
of  genius,  ambition  whispered  in  his  ear  ; 
and  kindled  in  his  fancy  bright  dreams  of 
glory.  The  choicest  laurals  of  literature 
now  won,  he  cherished  the  design  of  be- 
coming the  founder  of  a  noble  house  whose 
name  should  long  live  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
he  reared  the  fairy  towers  of  Abbotsford, 
and  decorated  the  structure  with  all  the 
romantic  embellishments  of  fancy.  Its 
spacious  halls  were  adorned  with  unpar- 
alleled magnificence,  its  storied  windows 
blazoned  with  the  insignia  of  heraldry, 
and  its  walls  garnished  with  curious  spec- 
imens of  art  and  time — honored  relics  of 
the  past.  The  most  splendid  visions  of 
his  youth  were  more  than  realized.  Mas- 
ter of  a  wide  domain  and  dwelling  amid 
scenes  consecrated  by  his  genius,  his  life 
peacefully  glided  onward  and  approaching 
age  wrought  no  wrinkies  on  his  brow. 
Hope  painted  in  her  brightest  colors  the 
last  days  of  his  prosperous  career  and  the 
current  of  his  existence  seemed  destined 


to   flow  forever  through  flowery  meads 
unruffled  by  storm  or  tempest. 

But  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
his  dream."  All  the  bright  visions  of 
youth  now  fled  and  not  one  ray  of  hope 
illumed  the  darkness  of  futurity.  His 
fondest  hopes  were  blighted  and  the  most 
cherished  objects  of  his  life  defeated.  The 
wealth  which  he  had  earned  by  intellec- 
tual exertion  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
The  friends  of  his  early  youth  and  coun- 
sellors of  his  maturer  years  were  fast  fall- 
ing into  the  tomb.  Burdened  by  age  and 
depressed  by  calamity  the  incitements  to 
literary  activity  peculiar  to  youthful  en- 
thusiasm no  longer  influenced  him.  Ifc 
seemed  inevitable  that  the  great  magician 
would  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his 
own  splendour  ;  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  sorrow  and  misfortune  would  subdue 
the  gigantic  energies  of  his  intellect.  But 
despite  this  unparalled  combination  of 
adverse  circumstances,  when  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  naught  save  the  dictates  of 
honor:  when  both  age  and  inclination 
tended  to  discourage  further  labors  in  the 
field  of  literature  we  see  him  rising  in  all 
the  majesty  of  genius  and  nobly  striving 
against  the  efforts  of  opposing  fate.  With 
an  energy  of  character  unrivalled  in  liter- 
ary history  he  proclaims  the  lofty  deter- 
mination to  rescue  his  failing  fortunes  at 
the  cost  of  life  itself,  and  to  leave  to  his 
descendants  the  priceless  inheritance  of 
a  reputation  without  a  spot  or  blemish. 

The  once  brilliant  Abbotsford  is  now 
deserted.  Its  halls  but  a  short  time  since 
resplendent  with  hospitality  echo  no  lon- 
ger to  the  sounds  of  joy  and  revelry.  He 
who  had  reared  the  glorious  structure 
L  and  had  gathered  around  it  so  many  po- 
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etical  and  classical  associations,  now  la- 
bored amid  sorrow  and  poverty.  The 
distance  had  been  stripped  of  its  phanta- 
sies and  his  pathway  which  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  seemed  radiant  with  joy  and 
hope  was  now  darkened  by  disappoint- 
ment and  gloom.  When  the  night  winds 
sigh  amid  the  adjace  t  mountains  and  the 
the  moon  has  tipped  with  silvery  light 
each  projecting  crag-  and  precipice,  gaze 
for  a  mbment  upon  the  seene  of  his  literary 
solitude.  Surrounded  by  naught  save  the 
implements  of  his  toil,  the  self-sacrificing 
student  is  penning  productions  for  immor- 
tality. Then  view  the  great  laboring  man 
of  the  age — he  who  from  an  intellectual 
treasury  exhaustless  seemingly  as  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus,  continually  draws 
the  most  masterly  portraitures  of  individ- 
ual character  and  the  grandest  conceptions 
of  ideal  loveliness  and  beauty.  Then  view 
the  genius  who  when  racked  by  pain  and 
depressed  by  calamity  produced  those 
wonderful  creations  of  the  imagination 
which  have  enriched  our  literature  and 
charmed  the  world.  There  contemplate 
the  source  whence  issued  that  pure  stream 
of  classic  thought  from  whose  transparent 
surface  was  reflected  every  variety  of  hu- 
man passion  and  every  form  of  human 
loveliness. 

Nature  could  not  long  endure  such  un- 
remitting toil.  Her  energies  were  ex- 
hausted and  those  intellectual  faculties 


which  in  the  prime  of  life  shone  with  such 
resplendent  brilliancy  were  clouded  in 
hopeless  gloom.  The  forms  of  beauty  to 
which  his  mental  vision  was  accustomed 
now  flitted  impalpably  before  him.  The 
balmy  airs  of  Italy  failed  to  restore  his 
declining  health,  and  her  stupendeous 
monuments  of  the  past,  rich  in  classic  as- 
sociation scarce  called  forth  the  passing 
tribute  of  his  admiration.  The  close  of 
his  career  was  fast  approaching  and  in- 
stinctively he  turned  to  the  fairy  halls  of 
Abbotsford  to  die  amid  scenes  rendered 
sacred  by  his  genius.  He  gazed  once 
more  upon  the  heath  clad  hills  of,  Scot- 
land :  once  more  heard  the  rippling  of 
her  silver-winding  streams,  but  imagina- 
tion invested  not  the  objects  of  his  admi- 
ration with  their  accustomed  loveliness. 

With  listless  looks  along  the  plain 
He  sees  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  marks  the  holy  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 

As  some  grand  magician  whose  wand 
is  broken  and  whose  power  is  gone,  with 
vacant  air  surveying  the  scenes  of  his 
former  splendour,  falls  and  expires  ;  so 
sinks  to  rest  the  wizard  of  the  North,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  those  lofty  hills  which 
stand  as  the  eternal  monuments  of  his 
genius — by  the  side  of  those  murmering 
streams  whose  waters  lave  his  tomb  and 
chant  his  funeral  dirge. 
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"  There  be,  perhaps,  who  barren  hearts  avow, 
Cold  as  the  rocks  on  Torneo's  hoary  brow." 

The  author  of  this  quotation  was  vastly 
more  experienced  in  human  affairs  than 
we  are,  and  what  he  affirms  concerning 
the  unfeelingness  of  mankind  needs  not 
to  be  substantiated.  He  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  those  who  have 
come  out,  in  so  many  words,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  dead  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  heart,  incapable  of  exerting 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
insensible  to  the  milder  promptings  of 
their  nature ;  but  he  means  that  their  ac- 
tions indicate  as  much,  their  dealings 
with  each  other  give  evidences  of  the 
startling  truth. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  that  the  tongue  is 
given  us  but  to  conceal  our  thoughts. — 
Action  is  the  interpreter  of  the  disposi- 
tion, the  trumpeter  of  the  secrets  within, 
the  herald  of  the  edicts  of  the  heart. — 
Trust  not  to  vain  .words,  for  in  them  how 
often  have  ye  been  deceived !  If  we 
qould  peep  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
examine  the  basis  of  their  every  action, 
we  would  be  awe-struck  and  amazed, — 
astonished  beyond  measure — at  the  com- 
batant elements  existing  there.  The  fi- 
delity and  selfishness  that,  in  most  cases, 
are  strikingly  evident,  almost  exceed 
credibility,  and  are  sufficient  to  blight 
every  tender  feeling  of  the  human  soul. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  misery  and  dis- 
content to  which  we  are  subject  when  we 
consider  the  barrenness  of  the  heart  and 
the  depravity  resulting  therefrom. 

While  we  cultivate  the  head  let  us  not 
neglect  the  heart.  But  does  not  the  cul- 
tivation of  one  depend,  in  a  measure,  up- 
on that  of  the  other  ?     When  we  look  up- 


on the  ignorant  and  illiterate  we  think  of 
their  false  and  superstitious  notions,  their 
blind  selfishness,  the  rude  state  of  their 
moral  instincts,  and  the  unfruitfulness  of 
their  intellectual  efforts.  What  more 
could  we  expect  than  that  they  should 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  the  grosser  pas- 
sions, and  indulge  all  those  propensities 
which  tend  to  self-gratification  and  the 
perversion  of  the  laws  of  their  being? 
But  the  mind  must  be  improved,  the  in- 
tellect must  be  expanded  before  there  ev- 
er can  be  a  change  effected  in  this  state 
of  things.  A  love  of  learning  must  be 
generated,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
moral  sense  must  be  established  before 
the  refined  feelings  of  the  heart  can  be 
duly  exercised,  and  its  humane  qualities 
fully  developed.  Ignorance  and  a  prop- 
er conception  of  the  object  of  life  are  in- 
compatible. If  we  know  not  for  what 
purpose  we  were  intended  what  have  we 
by  which  to  shape  our  end  ?  Anarchy, 
confusion,  misrule,  and  perversion  must 
be  the  result. 

Where  can  we  find  pure  hearts,  polish? 
ed  natures,  and  moral  elevation  ?  Among 
the  literary  characters  of  the  world. — 
Those  who  have  spent  the  best  part  af 
their  lives  in  searching  out  hidden  truths, 
explaining  the  intricacies  of  science,  and 
in  studying  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  love.  By  a  strict  mental  culture  the 
contractedness  of  the  soul  is  expanded 
and  the  selfish  feelings  are  either  entirely 
rooted  out  or  brought  under  a  sytem  of 
control.  The  inner  man  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent changed,  and  rendered  capable  of 
drawing  those  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  that  will  enable  him  to  pursue 
such  a  course  of  conduct  as  will  best  pro- 
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mote  his  own  happiness  and  at  the  same 
time  least-  interfere  with  that  of  those 
around  him.  And  the  ennobling,  edify- 
ing qualities  of  the  heart  are  brought  in- 
to action,  while  those  of  the  opposite 
character  are  made  subservient  or  alto- 
gether destroyed. 

Living  in  an  age  possessed  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  advanced  civilization  and 
having  at  our  command  the  literature  of 
every  clime  and  country,  shall  we  spend 
our  time  in  indolence  regardless  of  the 
awrul  duties  that  daily  devolve  upon  us? 
Shall  we  by  our  actions  be  classed  among 
the  barren,  cold  and  worthless  ?  Not,  we 
hope,  while  the  memory  of  fond  parents 
continues  to  urge  us  on,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  situation  tells  us  that  we  live 
"  not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  our  coun- 
try and   friends." 

Our  destinies  are  in  our  own  hands; 
and  it  rests  with  us  wether  we  are  to 
mnlte  ourselves  worthy  of  that  Being 
who  hurled  us  into  existence,  or  so  con- 
duct ourselves  as  to  merit  His  eternal 
dipleasure.  But  why  stand  we  here  idle  ? 
Our  playtime  is  over — the  days  of  our 
boyhood  are  passed:  Our  tasks  are  la- 
borious, the  difficulties  we  have  to  sur- 
mount are  stupendous.  And  while  time, 
irrecoverable  time,  seems  to  stop  for  a 
moment  to  breath  destruction  upon  every 
thing  around  us,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of 
its  rapid  flight.  We  must  completely 
banish  the  selfishness  of  the  world  from 
our  hearts  or  live  the  disciples  of  cold 
and  barren  sentiments. 

Lovers  of  literature  and  humanity  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  let  knowledge 
be  our  motto — let  love  of  learning  and 
friendship  to  each  other  be  inscribed  up- 
on our  banners,  and  there  is  left  for  us  a 
glorious  future. 

Local  Items. —  All  is  peace  and  harmo- 
ny. Nothing  to  ruffle  the  smooth  current 
of  college  affairs,  save  now  and  then  one 
of  the  immortal  "Pente"  tars  a  bench  or 


greases  a  black  board.  For  the  season 
there  is  less  bustle  and  badness  than  we 
have  ever  known  before.  No  complaint 
except  the  want  of  rooms  ;  and  that  has 
been  the  cry  for  several  years.  When 
will  it  be  heeded  ? 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  that 
has  taken  place  this  session  is  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Belfry.  Whether  it  was  done 
by  accident  or  by  an  incendiary  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  If  it  was 
done  accidentally  we  deeply  regret  it; 
but  if  there  is  any  one  amongst  us  who 
is  capable  of  committing  such  an  outrage  - 
ous  crime  we  do  not  wish  to  know  it  but 
to  denounce  him.  For  such  an  one  would 
disgrace  a  penitentiary  or  throw  a  shade 
even  over  the  darkness  of  Tartarus. 

The  University  is  still  marching  on- 
ward and  upward  :  and  as  it  proceeds  old 
rules  and  regulations  are  brought  into 
force  which  have  for  a  long  time  remain- 
ed unnoticed.  We  are  now  to  a  man  re- 
quired to  stand  during  prayers,  and  to 
pull  off  our  hats  as  soon  as  we  reach  the 
chapel  door.  This  seems  rather  hard  at 
first  but  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  our 
duty,  half  the  difficulty  is  removed  al- 
ready. We  number  now  about  four  hun- 
dred students,  and  we  .are  proud  to  say 
our  college  stands  second  to  none  in  the 
Union.  To  the  young  men  of  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  her  portals  are 
open,  and  she.  stands  with  outstretched 
arms  ready  to  welcome  them  to  her  re- 
pository of  learning.  All  are  invited  to 
come  and  receive  the  blessings  which 
gold  cannot  purchase,  association  cor- 
rupt, or  time  destroy. 
.  Our  little  village  is  rapidly  improving. 
Two  fine  three-story  houses  are  now  be- 
ing built,  and  we  are  told  that  there  are 
other  schemes  in  embryo  which,  when 
brought  in  play,  will  reveal  wonders. 

A  Jolly  Crowd  no  doubt. — During 
the  latter  part  of  last  session  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Seignior  class,  looking  forward 
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with  joy  to  the  time  of  their  exit  from 
College  and  satisfied  with  their  prospects 
for  a  "  sheep  skin,"  held  a  council  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  course  they 
should  pursue  for  a  livelihood  After  sug- 
gesting and  deliberating  upon  many  pro- 
fessions and  emplo  ments,  being  natural- 
ly possessed  of  splendid  talents  for  music 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  best  qualified  for  giving  concerts. 
Arrangements  were  immediately  made 
for  organizing  a  band,  obtaining  all  nec- 
essary supplies,  and  commencing  their 
careers  as  soon  as  they  could«graduate. 

They  agreed  to  make  the  western  part 
of  the  State  the  scene  of  their  first  perfor- 
mances. In  pursuance  of  their  object, 
among  many  other  things  proposed  and 
approved  of,  they  thought  it  would  be 
much  to  their  credit  and  advancement  to 
draw  up  a  neat  programme ; — in  fact  they 
considered  it  one  of  the  indispensables. 
Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  council,  soon  af- 
ter, adjourned  to  assemble  again  in  a 
few  days. 

Whether  they  ever  held  another  meet- 
ing or  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  de- 
signs we  are  not  able  to  state;  but  having 
accidentally  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  programme,  we  propose  to  give  it  to 
our  readers  in  all  its  original  beauty  and 
simplicity  as  follows : 

The  Southern  Ethiopian  Minstrels, 

Will  perform  at on  the -day 

of 1856.      Doors  open   at  

o'clock ;    performances  to   commence  at 

.      Admission  50  cents.      Children 

and  servants  half  price. 

This  celebrated  band  of  Musicians,  in 
wit,  humor,  and  all  those  shining  qualities 
calculated  to  instruct,  amuse,  and  win  the 
prtronage  of  an  enlightened  and  refined 
public,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  ever  passed  along  from 
where  the  oriental  sun  first  illuminates 


the  beautiful  islands  of  Cathay  to  where 
its  accidental  beams  tinge,  with  their  gol- 
den hues,  the  snow  capped  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ! 


The  bangerist,  Mr. 


recently  from 


the  suny  clime  of  Africa,  is  unrivaled  up- 
'  on  the  instrument  peculiar  to  his  native 
i  country. 

The  performer  on  the  tambourine,  Mr. 

! with  his  inexhaustible  store    of 

i 

!  wit,  keen  remarks,  and  original  manner 
!  of  saying  things,  never  fails  to  convulse 
i  the  audience  with  laughter. 

Of  the  other  performers  it  is  unneces- 

;  sary  to  speak,  for  their  fame  is  no  more 

to  be  hemmed  in  by  state  lines  than  their 

talents  are  to  be  circumscribed  within  the 

same  narrow  limits. 

Shooting  folly  as  it  flies 

They  amuse  the  leirn'd  and  the  wise. 

The  performers  on  the  violin,  bones, 
and  triangle  will  surprise  the  audience 
with  the  ease  and  dexterity  with  which 
they  perform  their  several  parts. 

Dancing. 
Five  of  the  best  dancers  in  the  South 
will  perform  the  various  steps,   from  the 
world  renowned  Cachvqchee  to  the  double 
back  shuffle  of  the  negro  cabin. 

The  whole  will  conclude  with  the  green 
corn  dance  accompanied  with  the  war 
hoop  of  the  Cama-Hcftee  tribe. 

"  The  Students  not  so  bad  after  all." 
— It  is  a  curious  thing  that  people  who 
pass  through  our  little  village  and  those 
who  hap,  en  to  fall  in  with  a  crowd  of  the 
students  during  their  vacation  complain 
so  much  of  their  general  behavior  and  pe- 
culiar habits.  We  admit  that  their  con- 
duct is  not  at  ah  times  commendable,  nor 
such  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  when  we 
compare  the  relations  and  circumstances 
of  the  different  classes  of  men,  and  con- 
sider that  action  is  to  be  modified  by 
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cause  and  intention,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  is  not  so  intolerable  as  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Those  who  are  acquain- 
ted with  the  imperfections  of  human  na- 
ture, and  know  how  to  make  allowances 
for  the  diversity  of  the  manners  of  men 
of  different  orders  and  callings,  can  al- 
ways find  something  to  excuse  those  pe- 
culiarities and  enormities  which  to  most 
people  appear  so  gross  and  unpardonable. 

It  is  he  who  is  ignorant  of  human  life 
and  the  defects  of  mankind  that  is  intol- 
erant of  the  misdoings  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. And  such  an  one  is  not  unfre- 
quently  rendered  misanthropical  by  the 
habit  of  comparing  people  of  all  situations 
and  circumstances  to  his  own  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  by  yielding  to* a  dis- 
position to  expect  too  much  of  them.  Not 
so  with  one  of  a  contrary  turn : — he 
thinks  the  best  he  can  of  all  around  him, 
does  the  most  he  can  for  them,  never 
scolding  them  because  they  will  not  be 
wise  after  his  own  fashion,  and  act  accor- 
ding to  his  own  sense  of  propriety. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter  our  sen- 
timents respond  to  those  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  whom*  we  overheard  a  few 
weeks  ago  give  utterance  to  the  above  ex- 
pression. , 

Smabt  Babies. — Extraordinary  infants 
seem  to  be  the  order  of,  the  day — almost 
peculiar  too  to  19th  century.  It  is  noth- 
ing now  to  hear  of  their  performing  re- 
markable feats  and  giving  evidences  of 
their  future  greatness  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  whine.  We  heard  of  one  not 
long  since  that  performed  a  mathematical 
operation  at  the  early  age  of  three  days. 
And  another  that  saw  clearly  and  recog- 
nized its  daddy  before  the  9th  day.  A 
third  that  was  very  expert  with  tha  walk- 
ing cane  before  it  could  crawl.  And  last- 
ly, the  intelligence  has  just  reached  us  of 
one's  manufacturing  ammonia  before  it 
was  able  to  handle  chemical  instruments. 

These  are  certainly  manifestations  of 


the  progressing  spirit  of  the  age.  If  ba~ 
bies  are  making  such  rapid  strides  what, 
we  would  ask,  is  to  be  expected  of  men  ? 
— what  are  the  awful  responsibilities  that 
await  them?  We  earnestly  hope  that 
these  sweet,  innocent  little  creatures  will 
be  well  cared  for.  But  from  personal  ex- 
perience we  would  advise  too  much  fond- 
ling.— 

"  What  must  I  do?" — There  is  no  pe- 
riod in  a  student's  collegiate  course  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  last  ses- 
sion of  his  seignior  year.  It  is  then  that 
he  looks  back  upon  his  past  life  and  scans 
in  quick  succession  every  scene  through 
which  he  has  passed  ;  it  is  then  that  ev- 
ery act,  good  or  bad  of  which  he  was  the 
prime  mover,  passes  in  review  before  him ; 
and  it  is  then  that  he  repents  of  his  fol- 
lies and  exults  in  his  ways  of  rectitude. 
He  can  be  frequently  seen  pacing  the 
streets  and  college  walks  with  a  long  face 
and  a  countenance  full  of  melancholy  ex- 
pression, while  his  every  action  betokens 
a  mind  deeply  agitated.  In  company  he 
sits  silent  and  manifests  no  interest  in 
what  he  hears  or  sees ;  but  seems  to  be 
occupied  with  something  that  exclusive- 
ly concerns  himself.  His  attention  is 
then  engaged  with  something  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  college  life.  It  is  the  fu- 
ture that  awakens  such  anxious  solicita- 
tions. "  What  must  I  do  ?"  continual- 
ly haunts  him. 

The  broad  world  lies  before  him,  occu- 
pation after  occupation  hashes  on  his 
view  ; — now  he  choses  this  one,  now  that 
one,  now  "in  medias  res"  he  stands  sus- 
pended, while  his  only  suggestion  is 
"  What  must  I  do  ?"  Does  he  doubt  for 
a  moment  but  that  he  can  do  any  thing  ? 
No,  he  has  passed  through  a  long  siege  of 
drilling  and  consequently  is  prepared  to 
succeed  at  whatever  he  attempts.  He 
calls  himself  a  "graduate,"  and  with  that 
qualifying  term  he  associates  every  thing 
that  is  noble,  useful,  invincible,  and  avail- 
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able.  With  "  sheep-skin"  in  hand  there 
is  no  opposition  that  he  cannot  surmount, 
.no  difficulty  that  he  cannot  evade,  no 
profession  that  he  cannot  master.  Armed 
with  an  undue  share  of  self-confidence 
he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  com- 
petition shall  do  him  reverence,  and  great- 
ness itself  stand  awstruck  at  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  achievements.  And  finally, 
having  come  to  no  conclusion,  he  leaves 
college  an  acknowledged — what?  with 
the  question,  "What  must  I  do,"  still 
preying  upon  his  mind. 

Young  man,  deceive  not  yourself;  suf- 
fer not  conceitedness  to  dislodge  reason 
from  its  dwelling  place  and  drive  you  in- 
to blind  notions  of  your  own  ability. 
Rather  let  your  inquiry  be,  "  What  can 
I  do?"  This  is  the  question  upon  the 
answer  of  which  should  depend  your  fu- 
ture course ;  this  is  the  question  the  solv- 
ing of  which  should  be  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  you.  Within  its  mys- 
teries are  infolded  the  many  conflicts  you 
are  to  sustain,  the  victories  you  are  to 
win,  and  the  various  scenes  through 
which  you  are  to  pass.  Many  and  differ- 
ent are  the  occupations  of  life  ;  and  each 
man  is  more  or  less  suited  to  a  particular 
one.  And  unless  he  adopts  that  for 
which  he  is  best  qualified,  he  never  will 
succeed  well  in  his  dealings  with  the 
world ;  nor  will  he  act  the  part  consigned 
him  by  nature  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

If  you  are  well  acquainted  witii  your 
abilities,  if  you  can  answer  the  question 
"  What  can  I  do"  ?  this  selection  is  easily 
made.  And  how  can  you  answer  this 
question  unless  you  have  studied  your- 
self? unless  you  have  made  yourself  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  points  of  your  charac- 
ter? "  Know  thyself"  is  an  invaluable 
motto  ;  a  motto  worthy  of  the  adoption 
of  every  young  man.  Test  your  firm- 
ness, trespass  upon  your  patience,  draw 
out  your  powers,  exert  your  energies, 
and  learn  what  you  are.  "  What  can  I 
do,"  can  then  be  answered.      It  is  the 


great  question  that  should  demand  the 
consideration  of  every  one.  He  M*ho  can 
answer  it  correctly  is  'the  man  for  the 
times,  and  the  man  that  wdl  be  useful. 
If  you  were  duly  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance, you  would  no  longer  ask  your- 
self "  What  must  I  do  ?"  you  would  no 
longer  be  troubled  with  the  thoughts  and 
solicitations  of  what  you  are  likely  to  do  ; 
but  your  future  course  would  be  marked, 
your  choice  would  be  made,  and  you 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  gladly  upon 
the  duties  of  your  vocation. 

Should  a  Student  use  Tobacco  ? — As- 
remarkable  as  is  the  amount  of  tobacco 
raised  and  consumed,  and  as  delicious  and. 
exquisite  as  it  is  considered  by  its  most 
refined  votaries,  we  are  told  that  there 
are  only  three  animals  that  ever  touch  it 
— the  tobacco  worm,  the  African  rock- 
goat — a  most  filthy,  disgusting,  and  loath- 
some animal — and  man.  The  two  for- 
mer take  it  only  as  it  is  given  to  them  by 
nature ;  but  the  latter  compounds,  sim- 
plifies, and  concentrates  the  sweet  article, 
and  then  uses  it  in  every  possible  way  to 
obtain  its  essence.  And  while  all  other 
animals  are  content  to  be  governed  by 
the  instincts  of  their  nature,  man  is  con- 
tinually rebelling  against  «verj  natural 
propensity,  and  seeking  to  prevent  the 
laws  of  his  being;  thereby  removing  him- 
self as  far  as  possible  from  that  stage  of 
perfection  which  he  was  obviously  de- 
signed to  reach.  A  friend  to  evil,  a  slave 
to  habit,  and  an  enemy  to  reform,  he  pur- 
sues an  evei  devious  course  regardless  of 
the  awful  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
him. 

Of  all  the  habits  to  which  he  has  be- 
come addicted,  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  pernicious.  To 
the  credit  of  woman  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark here  that  she  has  never  acquired 
the  habit  of  using  it  to  any  great  extent 
but  in  one  way ;  and  that  is  by  "dip- 
ping."    The  process  of  this  practice  (as 
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°ur  North  Carolina  ladies  are  of  course 
perfectly  ignorant  of  it,)  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  explain. — The  implements  nec- 
essary are  a  tooth-brush  and  a  snuff-box. 

The  brush  consists  of  a  stick,  (of  some 
particular  kind  of  wood,)  about  the  size 
of  a  common  chair-found,  gnawed  at  one 
end  until  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
"huge"  scouring  brush.  Almost  any 
sort  of  a  box  will  answer  ; — we  believe  a 
common  blacking-box  is  generally  pre- 
fered.  The  brush  well  bedewed  with  the 
most  precious  nectar  that  accumulates  ins 
the  mouth,  is  dipped  into  the  box  until 
it  has  become  completely  covered  with 
snuff,  and  then  a  vigorous  attack  is  made 
upon  the  teeth  arid  gums.  Soon  an  un- 
sightly mixture  of  ingredients  most  offen- 
sive is  seen  issuing  from  the  co  ners  of 
the  mouth  and  encircling  the  lips  ;  while 
the  rosy  hue  of  the  latter  is  gradually 
changed  into  another  so  beautiful,  lively, 
and  enticing,  as  would  certainly  invite 
the  kiss  of  every  gallant  youth.  And 
thus  a  continual  rubbing  and  scrubbing 
are  kept  up  for  hours  at  a  time ;  during 
which  the  spitting  machine  is  employed 
in  spurting  forth  a  dark  brown  liquid 
suited  only  as  a  beverage  for  Beelzebub 
and  his  fallen  angels. 

All,  from  the  monarch  on  his  throne  to 
the  lowest  peasant  in  his  hovel,  maintain 
that  they  have  a  right  to  use  tobacco,  and 
seem  inclined  to  yield  to  the  habit  regard- 
less of  its  destructive  tendency.  But  it 
matters  not  what  course  others  may  pur- 
sue and  how  finely  soever  they  may  seem 
to  prosper,  the  student  above  every  othei 
class  of  individuals  should  abstain  from 
the  use  of  this  obnoxious  weed.  For 
how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  an 
education  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
plug  of  tobacco  in  the  other  ?  or  how  can 
he  understand  thoroughly,  what  he  is  at- 
tempting to  study  when  his  eyes,  nqse, 
and  whole  head  are  enveloped  in  thenau- 
sevous  fumes  of  a.  cigar?  While  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  strengthen  his  mind  through 


one  means,  through  another  and  mor® 
powerful  he  is  prostrating  its  energies-. 
Forgetful  that  tobacco  is  injurious  both 
mentally  and  physically,  he  surrenders 
himself  to  its  use  without  thinking  for  a 
moment  of  its  deadly  effects.  Acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  nervous  system  it  extends 
its  influence  over  the  brain,  and  this  be- 
ing weakened  or  canfused,  the  functional 
integrity  of  every  sense  is  always  more 
or  less  deteriorated. 

There  is  no  student  but  what  knows 
that  his  first  attempts  to  use  tobacco  are 
characterized  by  giddiness  of  the  head, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a  nervous 
sensation  throughout  the  whole  system  ; 
but  after  the  organic  instincts  have  be- 
come subdued — depraved— by  its  influ- 
ence, he  may  derive  a  strange  satisfac- 
tion, a  peculiar  pi easure  from  its  use.  Af- 
ter he  has  become  familiar  with  it,  let  him 
be  without  it  for  a  while  and  the  most 
horrible  feelings  are  experienced.  He  is 
then  unfit  for  any  thing.  His  system  re- 
laxes, his  nerves  are  unstable,  and  his 
mind  is  dreadfully  contused.  And  all  for 
the  want  of  the  accustomed  stimulant. 
He  eanuot  be  satisfied  until.he  is  sup- 
plied. With  distorted  countenance  he 
asks  every  one  he  meets  for  a  cud  or  a 
cigar.  Pocket  empty  and  credit  spent, 
he  paces  the  streets  and  visits  every  little 
place  of  rendezvous  squalling  out  as  he 
goesaloung,  "A quid!  a  quid!  a  kingdom 
for  a  quid." 

In  such  a  condition  he  is  about  as  much 
fit  for  studying  as  a  drone  is  for  a  bee 
hive.  If  he  attempt*  it  his  mental  opera- 
tions will  be  dreamy,  speculative,  and 
visionary.  His  brain,  in  a  state  of  fluc- 
tuation between  excitement  and  collapse, 
is  altogether  disqualified  for  Searching 
out  hidden  truths  and  solving  the  intri- 
cacies of  science.  Moreover  tobacco  de- 
stroys the  natural  appetite  and  creates 
one  of  a  morbid  and  insatiable  kind ;  and 
when  its  user  partakes  of  food  he  general- 
ly stuffs  himself  so  completely  that  he  is 
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rendered  almost  incapable  of  mental  labor 
for  hours  after.  He  lolls  upon  his  bed, 
nods  in  his  chair,  sleeps  in  his  talk,  casts 
aside  his  books  and  surrenders  himself  to 
the  indulgence  of  all  those  passions  and 
habits  that  are  destructive  to  both  mind 
and  morals.         i 

For  the  sake  of  variety  we  insert  here 
the  following  anecdote  taken  from  the 
Fay.  Obs.  Forsyth  county,  as  many  of 
our  readers  may  know,  received  its  name 
in  honor  of  Col.  Eorsyth,  a  N.  Carolinian, 
who  fell  in  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  Can- 
ada frontiers.  Before  he  entered  the  ar- 
my, the  Colonel  was  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting this  place  on  business,  and  on  one 
occasion  accidentally  left  his  tavern  bill 
unpaid  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  S.,  an  old 
revolutionary  patriot.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Forsyth  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  captain  of  a  rifle 
corps  which  he  raised  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  marched  to  Canada ;  was  a 
brave  and  successful  officer,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  promoted  for  gallant  and  suc- 
i  cessful  engagements  with  the  enemy. 
For  each  achievement  his  former  host 
would  give  him  credit  on  his  books  for 
part  of  the  debt;  and  when,  being  Colo- 
,  nel  Forsyth,  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
1  troops,  which  he  so  often  had  led  on  to 
victory,  the  patriotic  old  gentleman  final- 
1  ly  balanced  his  account. 

The  following  which   is  addressed  by 
I  the  author  to  a  particular  friend  we  hope 
will  prove  not  only  amusing  but  benefi- 
cial both  to  him  and  the  rest  of  our  read- 
ers.     It  comprehends  something  of  ad 
vice  and  warning  that  may  be  well  looked 
I  to  by  those  who  style  themselves  gallants, 
'  "  lady's  men"  &c. 
To  a  friend,  on  hearing  him  complain 

of  the  obstinacy  of  his  sweetheart. 

Why  wonder  that  woman 

Can  prove  so  inhuman, 
i  As  to  sport  w  th  hear  i  s  of  true  men  ? — ■ 

Tis  her  nature  t<>  smile 

And  deceive  all  the  while, 
Though  she  means  [not]  to  fiirt  with  you  then. 


Displaying  well  her  charms, 

She  will  open  her  arms 
And  embrace  the  dandy  with  money ; 

But  never  will  she  gaze, 

With  affection  and  praise, 
On  the  lover  of  pure  mental  honey. 

Then  do  uot  uncover 

The  fears  of  a  lover, 
To  gratify  a  whimsical  girl ; 

But  remember  you  can, 

With  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
The  banner  of  Nonchalance  unfurl. 

If  you  grumble  and  fawn, 

Your  honor  you  may  pawn 
That  none  othor  your  passion  shall  rule; 

While  within  sue  will  laugh, 

And  declare  yon  are  half 
What  the  women  would  call,  "A  big  fool"  • 

While  you  breathe  the  free  air, 

Sutter  no  hclrle  fair 
To  fetler  your  neck'  with  a  halter: — 

Then  away  with  your  sighs, 

Sever  love's  feeble  ties, 
And  resolve  your  course  you  will  alter. 

With  an  assuring  pride 

In  your  efforts  confide, 
All  rivals  and  equals  disclaiming ; 

For  your  troubles  will  fade 

When,  in  kissing  the  maid, 
You  think  that  her  "fastness"  you're  taming. 

Despair  is  a  coward — 

Let  your  motto  be,  "  Forward," 
Perseverance  will  conquer  in  the  end  ; — 

Should  she  seem  t<>  refuse, 

Her  coyness  don't  abuse, 
You  will  soon  be  her  chosen,  my  friend  ! 

LALLA. 

14  He's  no  Gentleman." — Tn  alluding 
to  a  man  dressed,  not  fashionably,  not  ex- 
travagantly, but  in  a  neat  suit  of  home- 
spun, we  heard  one  of  our  dashing  college 
"gents"  make  use  of  the  above  remark. 
We  turned,  looked  upon  him,  but  held 
our  peace.  And  now,  here  where  we  are 
permilted,  we  put  the  question  fairly  to 
one  and  all, — Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  A 
person  acquainted  merely  with  certain 
forms  of  etiquette,  easy  and  graceful  in 
society,  able  to  speak  fluently  and  move 
in  the  world  without  awkwardness,  and 
free  from  habits  which  are  uncouth  and 
out  of  taste  ?  He  who  makes  the  most 
polite  bow,  tips  the  hat  with  an  air  of 
self-importance,  "  piles  on  the  agony," 
and  acts  the  exquisite  ? 

A  gentleman  is  something  beyond  this  • 
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that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  his  re- 
finement, tact,  and  power  of  pleasing,  is 
the  same  principle  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  every  virtue.  It  is  the  thought- 
ful desire  of  doing,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to 
others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  him.  He  is  constantly  thinking  not 
how  he  may  give  pleasure  to  others  for 
the  mere  sake,  of  pleasure,  but  how  he 
can  show  them  proper  respect — how  he 
may  avoid  injuring  thtir  feelings.  When 
in  company,  he  ascertains  the  position  and 
relation  of  all  those  around  him,  that  he 
may  give  to  each  his  dues ;  and  studies 
to  abstain  from  any  allusion  that  may 
call  up  a  disagreeable  or  offensive  associ- 
ation. A. gentleman  never  assumes,  nev 
er  ridicules,  never  boasts,  never  makes  a 
displaj/  of  his  rank  or  fortune  ;  nor  does 
he  ever  indulge  in  habits  or  inclinations 
which  may  prove  offensive  to  others. 

Rather  un  xpecetd,  or  a  new  "kick." 
in  courting  afaiks. — We  do  not  pretend 
to  know  any  thing  about  courting  mat- 
ters ourselves,  but  when  we  hear  of  any 
thing  extra  going  on  in  that  department  of 
human  "science,"  we  always  like  to  keep 
it  a  going. 

The  daughter  of  an  old  farmer  in  one 
of  the  ee.stsrn  counties  of  the  State,  while 
at  a  party  given  some  distance  out  of  her 
neighborhood,  happened  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  man  living  in  an 
•adjacent  county.  He,  for  his  part,  ope- 
.  rated  upon  by  some  unknown  influence 
soon  imagined  himself  in  love.  The  con- 
sequence was  he  followed  her  home. 
Reaching  the  old  man's  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  concluded  to  staj'  all 
night.  Next  morning  bright  and  early 
he  orders  his  horse  and  prepares  to  leave. 
After  the  usual  adieus  he  starts  off  ac- 
companied by  the  old  farmer  who  pro- 
posed to  walk  with  him  to  his  horse. 
Having'  adjusted  his  saddle  he  turns  to 
his  host,  "Well,  what's  my  bill  sir?" 
The  old  man.  greatly  surprised  stood  for 


a  short  time  without  making  a  reply.  At 
last  collecting  himself  and  pointing  to  a 
negro  thit  was  holding  the  horse,  he 
says,  "  Nothing  sir,  but  you  may  pay 
that  boy  if  you  feel  like  it."  The  youth 
dropped  a  fourpence  into  the  hand  of  the 
boy,  mounted,  and  rode  off  whistling. 

Eccentricities  of  College. — "  Shang- 
hai coats"  and  eccentricities  are  now,  we 
believe,  the  prevailing  fashion  among  the 
students.  Each  seems  to  be  striving  to 
excell  the  other  in  peculiarities.  And 
no  one  can  be  more  contented  or  think 
himself  better  set  off  than  when  he  dif- 
fers in  some  noticeable  particular  from 
every  body  else. 

We  like  to  see  people  do  things  remark- 
able and  worthy  of  notice,  but  not  for  the 
mere  sake  of  notoriety.  Some  good  and 
benevolent  end  should  be  the  design  of 
all  our  actions.  But  what  do  we  want 
with  unnecessary  points  of  difference? 
Nature  has  given  us  characteristics  suffi- 
ciently diversified  to  distinguish  us  from 
each  other.  No  doubt  there  are  a  great 
many  who  may  differ  from  us,  but  if 
there  is  any  pleasure  in  eccentricity  we 
have  never  been  able  'o  perceive  it  yet. 
We  may  be  told  that  fancy  governs  these 
things.  Well  then,  cari't  fancy  as  well 
aa  any  other  principle  of  the  mental  econ- 
omy be  perverted  ?  What  kind  of  a  fan- 
cy is  that  that  wears  a  ring  massive 
enough  to  weigh  down,  a  young  bullock  ? 
Or  if  a  walking  cane  should  be  wanted, 
that  fancy  must  be  truly  distorted  that  ■ 
selects  one  so  crooked  that  it  can't  lie  still 
when  left  to  itself.  And  that  fancy  is  by 
no  means  wholesome  which  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  produce  blindness  whenever  one 
wishes  to  put  on  a  literary  appearance. 
But,  as  Nature's  primeval  robe  is  so  ex- 
tensively shaded  with  them,  we  won't 
say  any  thing  against  green  "spects." 

Again,  we  can't  imagine  what  has  cre- 
ated such  a  mania  for  twine-string  watch- 
guards.    There  is  nothing  attractive,  val- 
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uable,  or  refining  about  them.  Must  we 
attribute  this  to  fancy  also  ?  But  per- 
haps there  are  some  here  who  have  heard 
of  the  advice  that  an  old  man  gave  his 
nephew  not  long  ago  about  setting  out  to 
seek  a  wife. — He  told  him  that,  if  he 
wished  to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  domes- 
tic wife,  he  must  dress  neat  but  common, 
wear  a  large  twine-string  guard  with  lint 
sticking  about  on  it,  (to  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  cotton  planter  of 
course,)  and  k>ok  around  with  an  eye  of 
discrimination ;  for  the  lady  that  would 
fancy  him  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  the  proper  one  to  tie  to. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  there  is  more 
virtue  in  a  twine-string  than  we  supposed. 
And  we  hope  our  friends  will  respectfully 
excuse  us  for  alluding  to  the  subject  at 
all. 

We  insert  the  following  as  a  specimen 
of  "short  hand"  writing.  It  is  extracted 
from  an  old  number  of  the  Microcosm,  a 
little  sheet  published  in  the  year  1838,  in 
Raleigh  by  Mr.  Leonidas  B.  Lemay. 
TO  MISS  K.  T.  J.  OF  U  T  K. 

I  wish  I  was  in  U  T  K, 

As  once  I  used  2  B, 

For  thjre  resides  Miss  K.  T.  J., 

And  her  I  long  2  C. 

For  I  do  love  sweet  K.  T.  J., 

I  believe  she  loves  me  2, 

And  if  her  love  should  e'er  D  K, 

I'll  never  love  N  U. 

My  K.  T.  is  discreet  and  Y  Y  Y., 

So  is   she  |g"some  2, 

The  *  **  might  N  V  her  2  1 1, 

When  she  looks  up  2  view. 

Another  maid  like  my  dear  K  8, 

I  ne'er  X  pect  2  C, 

0  how  it  will  my  heart  L  8, 

When  m;na  she  deigns  2  B! 

I've  w  >ndered  far  o'er  land  and  C,  j 

A  fortn; j.3  io  ere  8 

I've  X  d  0  I  O'and  P  D, 

Far  from  my  native  St  8. 

Still  K.  T,  J.  is  far  B  4, 

All  other  maids  I  C, 

Her  X  L  N  C  I  adore, 

As  a  lovely  NTT. 


So  here's  a  health  to  K.  T.  J., 
There's  0  2  me  more  D  R ; 
And  soon  I'll  be  in  U  T  K, 
When  I  do  hope  SCR. 

K.  T.  perhaps  U  wonder  Y, 
So  long  I  trouble  U  ; 
But  N  E  time  this  meets  U  R  I, 
Pray  think  on  W^ 

Mistakes. — "We  notice  in  our  August 
number  a  great  many  typographical  er- 
rors. This  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Editors  for  several  years . 
and  we  see  no  way  of  remedying  it  but  by 
calling  for  a  proof-sheet  of  the  Magazine. 
This  henceforth  we  will  endeavor  to  do  ; 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  we  are  utterty 
opposed  to.  Now  for  instance,  in  the 
heading  of  one  of  the  articles  we  find 
"Grandies"  put  for  "Grunaies."  This 
is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  is  liable  to  cause 
false  impressions  and  absurd  hypotheses. 
For  there  being  a  family  of  Grandies  in 
or  near  Oxford,  several  individuals  have 
already  asked  us  if  that  piece  Was  not  in- 
tended as  a  history  of  that  family.  In 
the  article  on  "  Birmah  "  we  see  "boys" 
put  for  "  bays,"  and  in  a  poem  addressed 
"To  a  young  lady,"  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line  of  the  second  verse,  "  wind  " 
is  put  for  "  mind,"  and  a  little  farther  on, 
"  either  "  for  "  ether."  And  in  the  edi- 
torial article  on  "  The  Ball,"  "  avuit  "  is 
used  for  "arrant;"  which  is  perfectly 
nonsensical.  There  are  several  others  of 
the  same  kind,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  them  here. 

A  Scene  at  the  Ballot-box. — Judge': 
Do  you  conscientiously  think  that  you  ' 
are  entitled  to  a  vote  ? 

Student.     I  do,  sir. 

Judge.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are 
qualified  in  every  respect  ? 

Student.     I  am,   sir,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Judge.  Have  you  any  land  in  this  or 
aily  other  state  ? 

Student.     Not  a  bit  sir. 

Ju  !ge.  Do  you  consider  this  more 
your  home  than  any  where  else  ? 
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Student.  I  have  no  claims  on  any  oth- 
er place,  sir. 

Juige.  We  will  have  to  let  you  vote 
then. — But  have  you  paid  your  tax  ? 

Student.     No!     Ho  v  much  is  it  ? 

Judge.  One  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents, 
sir.  £ 

Student.  {Scratching  his  head  and 
turning  off.)  Well,  I  don't  think  I  can 
vote,  no  how. 

To  our  Subscribers. — Those  old  sub- 
scribers who  have  been  holding  back  for 
a  long  time,  would  do  us  a  great  favor 
by  paying  up.  A  little  "  kelter"  wouldn't 
be,  by  any  means,  bad  to  "take"  about 
now.  It  is  invariably  the  best  plan  to 
pay  in  advance ;  but  as  it  is  customary 
we  generally  take  the  money  when  we 
can  get  it.  Those  who  have  the  Maga- 
zine sent  to  ladies  we  would  advise  to  pay 
in  advance  always :  because  when  they 
neglect  it,  the  account  is  generally  pre- 
sented to  the  lady — and  what  lady  would 
not  feel  miffed  at  such  a  thing? 

We  had  an  example  of  this  sort  not 
long  since,  and  the  lady  (as  she  should 
have  done)  returned  the  account  to  the 
publisher  and  requested  him  to  stop  the 
Magazine.  How  she  and  her  favorer  set- 
tled the  matter  afterwards  we  have  not 
yet  heard. 

We  are  making  our  best  endeavors  to 
repair  the  reading-room ;  and  are  glad  to 
announce  to  our  friends  that  it  will  soon 
be  "  under  headway"  again.  All  those 
who  wish  to  benefit  themselves  will  "fcrk 
ever"  a  quarter  and  walk  down.  But 
don't  make  a  mistake  and  carry  the  pa- 
pers off. 

The  Georgia  University  Magazine  has 
been  received.  It  is  an  excellent  number, 
and  contains  some  splendid  articles.  We 
will  be  happy  in  its  continuance. 

Our  other  exchanges  are  behind  hand. 


Dunning.— This  is  the  season  for  dun- 
ning. The  students  are  just  from  home 
and  their  creditors  very  naturally  think 
they  are  all  "flush."  Each  sceirn  to  be 
striving  against  the  other  to  see  which 
can  make  the  largest  collections.  We 
have  had  several  dun- calls  ourselves  late- 
ly ;  and  that  our  friends  at  a  distance  may 
know  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  we 
will  express  them  in  the  following  lines, 
hoping  that  no  one,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  rap  at  the  door. — 

Oh  come,  our  readers,  come  and  list'n, 
For  one  moment  spare  your  Am, 

While  we,  of  sober  garb  divested, 
Will  sing  to  you  'bout  a  "a  dun.'' 

We  string  our  harp,  we  ply  our  hand, 
When'lo  !  by  all  'neath  the  sun, 

Before  we  strike  the  silver  chord, 
Up  steps  a  man  with  "a  dun.'' 

Vex'd,  enraged,  we  curse  the  "scamp," 
Seize  our  sword,  and  then  our  gun, 

But  Oh  !  how  soon  our  courage  fails 
When  at  us  he  presents  ' '  a  dun  I 

If  we  but  promenade  the  street, 

Or  around  the  corner  run, 
We  scarcely  know  we're  on  .our  feei3 

For  "Here  Mister,  here's  "a  dun." 

We  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  rooms, 
And  what  do  we  thereby  slim.  ? 

Just  poke  our  heads  without  the  door 
At  us  is  poked   "a  dun." 

Alas !  of  all  the  ills  on  earth, 

That  beset  us  one  by  on  s, ' 
Most  hateful  is  the  worst  of  plagues, 

That  we  students  call ''A  dun." 


On  account  of  receiving  a  large 
number  of  new  subscribers  from  Chapel 
Hill  after  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
we  were  unable  to  supply  many  of  them 
with  that  number.  It  will  however  be 
regularly  mailed  to  them  hereafter. 

Publisher, 
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Hie  mansuetudine  et  misericordia  clarus  factus ; dando  sublevando,  gloriam 

ndcptus  est.  —  Sallust. 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest.  —  Pope. 


It  was  a  remark  of  some  eminent  man, 
perhaps  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  life  of 
every  man,  if  well  written,  would  prove 
instructive  to  the  world.  Whether  the 
observation  be  true  in  this  unlimited 
sense,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  incidents, 
the  trials,  and  the  victories  of  principle 
and  courage  over  wicked  opposition,  or 
over  the  storms  of  adversity,  in  the  lives 
of  many  individuals  "  unknown  to  song" 
or  to  history,  have  been  more  worthy  of 
record  than  many  of  those  thrust  upon 
the  public  notice,  and  that  the  world  has 
Ke«n  a  loser  by  the  total  burial  of  these 
numble  annals.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  section  of  a  wide- 
spread community,  to  protect  from  obli- 
vion, those  cases  of  interesting  private 
worth  which  occur  within  their  observa- 
tion, and  which  are  not  loud  and  notori- 
ous enough  to  attract  a  distant  biogra- 
pher. If  each  district  were  thus  watch- 
ful of  its  own  moral  products,  and  duly 
grateful  for  these  gifts,  that  mortifying 
proverb  would  not  so  often,  be  repeated  ; 
"  A  prophet  is  not  honored  in  his  own 
country  and  among  his  own  kin." 
Vol.  5,  No.  8.— A. 


The  conductors  of  the  "University 
Magazine,"  have  thought  it  to  fall  pecu- 
liarly within  the  design  of  their  work,  to 
make  its  pages  a  repository  of  such  inter- 
esting private  history,  and  an  abiding 
book  of  reference  for  facts  and  anecdotes 
in  the  lives  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
North  Carolina.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object,  they  have  thought  that  a  short  bi- 
ographical notice v  of  the  late  Edward 
Jones  of  Chatham  County,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  State,  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  their  work ;  and  have  committed 
to  the  present  writer  the  execution  of  the 
task.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  trans- 
fer it  to  some  one  of  Mr.  Jones's  brethren 
and  fellow-laborers  of  the  Bar,  as  be- 
ing more  in  the  way  of  observing  his 
character  when  under  the  impulse  and 
excitement  of  public  duty,  and  as  being. 
less  liable  to  the  influence  of  partiality 
than  one  of  his  own  connexions  could 
hope  to  be.  But  as  his  excuse  was  not 
accepted,  and  as  his  connexion  with  the 
family  was  even  thought  an  additional 
reason  for  undertaking  the  task,  because 
giving  him  access  to  materials  which 
would  not  so  readily  be  put  into  other 
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hands,  he  has,  with  diffidence  agreed  to 
furnish  the  article  demanded,  according 
to  his  ability.  One  of  the  most  famous 
and  interesting  pieces  of  biography,  ex- 
tant, is  the  life  of  Agri cola,  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Tacitus;  and,  nothing  can  be  finer  or 
more  touching  than  the  author's  closing 
reflections  on  the  transitoriness  of  human 
things,  and  the  wreck  of  human  hopes — 
reflections  drawn  from  his  heart  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  great  subject  of 
his  story.  We  may  therefore,  hope  to  be 
excused,  if,  warranted  by  so  high  an  ex- 
ample, we  venture  to  draw  a  family  por- 
trait, whose  traits,  if  less  splendid  and  re- 
nowned, are  in  their  nature  far  more  use- 
ful to  mankind  than  the  military  talents 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

Edward  Jones,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir,  was  born  in  Lisburn,  near 
Belfast,  in  the  North,  of  Ireland,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1762.  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant,  by  his  mother's  side,  from 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor,  "the  most  eloquent 
and  imaginative  of  all  the  divines  of  the 
English  Church,  and  who  has  been  styled 
by  some,  the  Shakespeare,  and  by  others 
the  Spencer,  of  our  theological  litera- 
ture."* 


*  This  lineage,  which  was  a  subject  of  fami- 
ly pride,  served  the  boys,  however,  with  mate- 
rial for  indulging  their  propensity  to  mirth  and 
banter — an  object  which  lads  seldom  consent  to 
lose  from  considerations  of  family  dignity. — 
Unfortunately  for  "  the  boast  of  heraldry,"  the 
Bp's.  father,  owing  to  reverses  brought  on  by 
political  convulsions,  which  had  reduced  the 
family  to  humble  circumstances,  pursued  the 
profession  of  a  barber— an  occupation  which, 
as  Bp.  Heber  remarks,  "  united  as  it  then  was, 
with  the  practice  oi  surgery  and  pharmacy,  was 
somewhat  less  humble  than  at  present.''  This 
obscure  link  in  their  genealogy,  some  of  the  fa- 
mily it  seems,  wore  willing  to  ignore,  rightly 
supposing  that  the  lustre  of  the  Bp's.  gei.iusb.ad 
concealed  behind  it  the  obscuration  of  one  un- 
lucky ancestor,  and  that  the  blood  that  flowed 
in  his  veins  had  transmitted  a  richer  current  to 
the  succeeding  generations.  The  two  boys, 
William  *nd  Edward,  knowing  how  J<x<tfih 


From  Bishop  Heber's  late  edition  of 
Taylor's  works,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
copy  a  few  particulars  of  Mr.  Jones's  fa- 
mily, in  Ireland.  The  most  remote  an- 
cestor who  is  mentioned,  was  Dr.  Row- 
land  Taylor,  the  martyr.  "Of  Rowland 
Taylor,"  says  Bp.  Heber,  '^neither  the 
name  nor  the  misfortunes  are  obscure. — 
He  was  distinguished  among  the  divines 
of  the  Reformation,  for  his  abilities,  learn- 
ing and  piety ;  and  he  suffered  death 
at  the  stake,  near  Hadleigh,  in  the  third 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  amid  the  blessings 
and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and 
with  a  courageous  and  kindly  cheerful- 
ness, which  has  scarcely  its  parallel  even 
in  those  days  of  religious  heroism."  The 
family  of  the  martyr  were  thus  reduced 


their  mother  was  on  this  subject,  availed  them- 
selves of  her  absence  from  home  one  day,  and 
sketched  in  one  corner  of  the  Bp.'s  picture, 
which  hung  over  the  mantlepiece,  a  barber's 
comb  and  brush!  How  this  audacious  act  of 
profanation  was  received  and  avenged,  the 
boys,  perhaps,  thought  it  prudent  never  to  re- 
veal. In  $**  country,  where  a  flaw  in  the  chain 
of  genealogy  is  so  little  regarded  and  where  a 
man  is  rather  valued  the  more  for  rising  above 
any  disadvantages  of  birth,  we  may  adopt  the 
language  of  a  later  biographer  of  Bp.  Taylor  i 
"  Jeremy  Taylor  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  biography  in  our  lan- 
guage. Wo  refer  to  Bp.  Heber's  life  of  him.  * 
*  *  Bp.  H,  with  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a 
biographer,  exults  to  find  that  Jeremy  Taylor 
'  has  some  pretensions  to  gentle  blood/  that  his 
family  '  held  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
smaller  gentry  of  Gloucestershire,'  where  they 
had  possessed  an  estate  for  many  generation^, 
and  that  Jeremy  Taylor  '  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Rowland  Taylor,  the  martyr.'.  Into 
these  matters  wo  shall  not  enter.  If  Jeremy 
Taylor's  family  had  been  for  untold  genera- 
tions a$  obscure  and  as  mean  as  any  of  those 
names  in  which  the  proudest  pedigrees  of  Eu- 
rope all  originate,  it  could  not  make  the  slight- 
est difference  to  his  reputation  ;  his  light  wan 
his  own,  not  reflected ;  he  was  destined  to  shed 
on  his  name  a  lustre  which  outshines  all  the 
blaze  of  heraldry.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
can  aflord  to  dispense  with  adventitious  rank, 
for  he  belonged  *o  the  aristocrafy  of  genius." 
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to  poverty ;  for  Gardiner,  one  of  the  san- 
guinary tools  of  Mary's  persecution,  was 
stimulated,  it  appears,  by  feelings  of  ava- 
rice as  well  as  bigotry,  to  arrest  this  good 
man,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself,  after 
the  martyr's  death,  his  family  estate  of 
Frampton.  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  descend' 
ant,  who  was  destined  by  his  genius  and 
learning,  to  throw  new  lustre  on  the  fami- 
ly, inherited  no  little  of  the  martyr  spirit 
to  which  he  was  entitled  ;  and  devoted 
much  of  his  vast  erudition  and  acute  logic 
to  the  exposure  of  the  vain  and  wicked 
pretensions  of  that  church  which  had 
bathed  its  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestor. William  Todd,  Mr.  Jones's  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  married  Frances,  the 
great-grand-daughter  of  Bp.  Taylor.  "The 
children  of  the  above  Frances  and  Wm> 
Todd,"  says  Heber,  "  were  ***■<* 
Mary  Wray  married  to  Conway  Jones 
M.  D.,  by  whom  she  had  (1,)  William  Todd 
Jones,  of  Homra,  Esq.,  representative  of 
the  borough  of  Lisburn,  who  died  unmar- 
ried at  Ross-Trevor,  1818,  aged  63,  in 
consequeiice  of  the  overthrow  of  a  carri- 
age. Of  his  distinguished  talents  and  his 
mtention,  during .  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  to  undertake  that  task,  which  I  have 
imperfectly  accomplished,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  well  as  of 
the  unfortunate  fate  which  attended  those 
family  documents  which,  had  they  re- 
mained in  my  hands,  might  have  furnish- 
ed from  Bp.  Taylor's  own  pen,  the  best 
picture  of  his  private  character  and  his- 
tory. (2.)  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  solicitor- 
general  to  the  State  of  N.  Carolina,  where 
he  is  now  living,  married,  and  with  a  nu- 
merous family.  *' *  *  (5.)  Anne,  married 
to  Lieut- Colonel  John  de  Berniere,  18th 
regiment  of  foot ;  has  a  large  family,  and 
resides  with  a  married  daughter,  near 
Charleston,  So.  Carolina,"  &c,  Life,  p. 
357. 

Of  Mr.  Jones's  elder  brother,  the  same 
biographer  thus  again  speaks  in  another 
place :  **  The  late  William  Todd  Jones,  in 


the  county  of  Down,  esquire,  Taylorvs 
lineal  descendant  in  the  5th  degree,  and 
who  inherited  no  small  portion  of  his  ta* 
lents  and  characteristic  eloquence,  was 
employed  at  one  period  of  his  life,  in  col- 
lecting  and  arranging  materials  for  the  bio- 
graphy of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Jones's  political 
pursuits,  and  the  frequent  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments to  which  those  pursuits  ex- 
posed him,  his  biographical  labors  appear 
to  have  been  often  interrupted  ;  and  his 
sudden  death,  by  the"  overthrow  of  a  car- 
riage, cut  short  all  the  hopes  which  his 
talents  and  his  materials  justified*" 

Were  we  writing  a  memoir  of  the  older 
instead  of  the  younger  brother,  we  might 
add  to  the  above  many  interesting  parti- 
culars of  his  humane  labors  in  the  cause 
of  his  Irish  countrymen — labors  in  which 
he  wrecked  his  property  and  his  health, 
giving  costly  prpofs  of  that  self-sacrifi- 
cing generosity  for  which  his  junior  bro- 
ther in  this  country  became  so  eminently 
distinguished. 

This  unselfish  spirit,  and  his  invo!ve- 
ment  in  the  stormy  and  dangerous  politics 
of  Ireland  at  that  juncture,  brought  on 
such  pecuniary  embarrassments  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Mr.  Wm.  Todd  Jones 
to  sell  the  valuable  landed  estate  of  Hom- 
ra, which  otherwise,  upon  his  death  in 
1818,  would  have  descended  to  his  young- 
er brother,  Edward,  The  estate  was' 
bought  by  the  Marquess  of  Downshire. — J 
While  the  American  relatives  of  this  Irish 
patriot  may,  perhaps,  be  lamenting  that 
political  zeal  by  which  they  lost  such  val- 
uable posssssions,  let  them  rather  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the 
virtues  acquired  by  struggling  with  nar- 
row circumstances — vigor  and  independ- 
ence of  character — moderation  in  enjoy- 
ment, and  evolution  of  talent,  are  a  far 
better  inheritance  than  that  selfish  ease 
and  luxury  in  which  wealth  is  spent  by 
the  greater  part  of  its  possessors. 

Edward   being  the?  younger  son,  fts  a 
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country  where  the  rights  of  primogen- 
iture entitle  the  eldest  son  to  the  landed 
estate,  was  not  sent  to  college,  nor  did  he 
receive  any  regular  literary  education ; 
but,  being  intended  for  business,  was  ear- 
ly put  to  a  linen  merchant  to  be  trained 
up  for  that  line  of  life.  It  was  irapossr 
ble,  however,  for  him  to  grow  up  in  a 
cultivated  and  refined  family  without  im- 
bibing a  strong  taste  for  polite  letters — a 
taste  which  he  afterwards  improved  by  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  best  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  it 
was,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  want  of  a 
regular  and  methodical  education  that  he 
was  not  afterwards  distinguished  for  ela- 
borate argumentative  efforts,  in  his  pro- 
fessional career.  There  is  that  virtue  in 
the  prolonged,  laborious,  self-denying 
study,  requisite  to  obtain  collegiate  ho- 
nors, which  trains  the  mind  to  patient  in- 
vestigation, makes  it  delight  in  logical 
processes,  and  hard-fought,  victorious  de- 
bate. Leave  a  quick,  vivid,  imaginative 
mind,  like  Mr.  Jones's,  without  this  pre- 
liminary discipline,  and  you  will  general- 
ly see  its  after  efforts  fitful,  impulsive  and 
impatient  of  the  delay  of  argument. — 
Seeing  through  the  subject  with  intuitive 
rapidity;  it  resorts  to  ridicule,  to  stimu- 
late and  chastise  the  slower  deductions  of 
heavier  minds,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
toil  of  explanation  and  gradual  convic- 
tion. It  is  the  hare  in  a  race  with  the 
tortoise  ;  and  coming  back,  ever  and  anon 
to  make  game  of  the  speed  of  his  compet- 
itor ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  fitly 
compared  to  the  superior  lightness  and 
beauty  of  the  race  horse  over  the  steady, 
heavy-armed  movement  of  the  war  horse 
— the  one  is  made  to  gratify  the  eye  with 
its  brilliancy  and  speed,  the  other  appals 
us  with  the  marks  of  strength  and  the 
signals  of  battle  and  conquest. 

After  serving  his  regular  apprentice- 
ship to  merchandize,  he  removed  to 
America,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  there  engaged  in  busi- 


ness. This  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1783,  about  the  conclusion  of  our  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  was  not,  however,  suc- 
cessful in  business,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
his  character.  Accustomed  to  the  free 
expenses  of  a  family  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces, he  was  unprepared  for  those  habits 
of  economy  and  steady  industry  so  essen- 
tial to  a  merchant's  success;  minute  atten- 
tention  to  debits  and  credits,  and  careful 
calculations  of  loss  and  gain,  but  ill  ac- 
corded with  his  nature,  which  had  its  full 
share  of  the  Irish  ardor  and  improvi- 
dence. Through  his  whole  life  it  seemed 
as  if  his  chief  pleasure  in  acquisition  and 
possession  was,  that  he  might  indulge  in 
hospitality  to  his  friends,  and  in  assisting 
the  indigent. 

But  although  Mr.  Jones's  experiment  in 
commercial  business  in  that  great  city, 
was  unsuccessful,  his  residence  there  was 
the  means  of  his  forming  the  valuable  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  friendship  of  the 
late  Peter  Stephen  Du  Ponceau,  a  man  so 
well  known  throughout  our  whole  coun- 
try as  a  profound  jurist,  a  learned  philolo- 
ger,  and  a  liberal,  patriotic  citizen.  That 
Mr.  Jones  should  have  made,  at  so  early 
an  age,  such  an  impression  on  such  a 
man,  and  been  admitted  to  such  close  in- 
timacy with  him,  as  their  correspondence 
indicatas,  is  no  doubtful  evidence  of  his 
merits. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
make  several  extracts  from  their  corres- 
pondence, both  to  throw  light  on  that  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Jones's  life,  and  to  present  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  that  ardor  of  friend- 
ship which  characterized  the  manners  and 
the  epistolary  intercourse  of  those  early 
times,  and  from  which,  unhappily,  there 
seems  to  be  so  sad  a  decline  in  these  mo- 
dern days.  Where  do  you  find,  now,  any 
instances  of  men  of  literary  cultivation 
and  busy  professions,  continuing  to  write 
to  each  other,  long  letters  expressive  of 
mutual  esteem  and  affectionate  attach- 
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merit — any  letters,  indeed,  but  brief  notes 
on  business  ?  When  I  have  occasionally 
met  with  these  heart-warming  relics  of  a 
past  generation,  I  have  been  ready  to 
wonder  what  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
change  which  has  impoverished  the  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  contri- 
buted to  freeze  up  the  genial  current  of  the 
heart  with  a  narrow  selfishness.  Has  it 
arisen  from  a  long  continuance  in  nation- 
al and  domestic  ease  and  luxury,  and  in 
that  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  which  is  na- 
tural to  a  young  nation  just  let  loose  to 
shift  for  itself  to  explore  and  improve  its 
new  inheritance  ?  •  Was  this  beautiful  so- 
cial enthusiasm  of  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  our  Revolution,  due  to  the 
dangers  and  disasters  of  the  political  con- 
vulsions just  passed  through,  which  left 
the  minds  of  men,  and  women  too,  in  a 
state  of  high  and  passionate  excitement, 
drawn  more  closely  to  each  other  by  a 
share  in  common  perils,  and  needing  more 
each  other's  company  and  aid  for  protec- 
tion, and  for  sympathy  ?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  may  have  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  tape-bound  bun- 
dles of  old  letters  treasured  up  in  many 
of  our  ancient  families. 

The  extracts  which  I  shall  present  of 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  correspondence,  with 
Mr.  Jones,  will  be  found  to  contain  allu- 
sions to  an  attachment  of  the  most  ardent 
and  romantic  kind  which  was  formed  be- 
tween Mr.  Jones  and  a  young  lady  of 
Philadelphia.  From  accounts  of  his  ear- 
ly manhood,  he  possessed  that  striking 
beauty  of  countenance,  elegance  of  person 
and  manners,  and  sparkling  vivacity  of 
conversation  which,  united  to  an  ardent 
and  amiable  disposition,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  prove  irresistible  to  a  susceptible 
young  female,  whose  heart  he  endeavored 
to  win.  From  their  correspondence,  some 
of  which  is  still  extant,  she  seems  to  have 
been  every  way  fitted  for  him,  being  one 
of  the  "  celebrities"  of  the  day,  for  beau- 


ty and  fortune,  and  adding  to  these  at- 
tractions, (what  is  too  often  absent  from 
them,)  a  heart  capablo  of  the  most  last- 
ing and  devoted  attachment.  But  the 
old  proverb:  "the  stream  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth,"  was  too  sadly  ve- 
rified in  their  case,  and  the  impediments 
thrown  in  its  way,  in  this  instance,  caus- 
ed an  overflowing,  which  brought  the 
private  griefs  of  these  young  lovers  with- 
in the  notice  and  sympathy  of  the  whole 
community,  where  they  lived.  Her  pa- 
rents, after  allowing  a  social  intercourse 
too  sure,  in  persons  of  such  dangerous 
fascination,  to  ripen  rapidly  into  love,  op- 
posed their  union,  because  he  was  a  stran- 
ger and  had.  been  unsuccessful  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  this  led  to  those  mutual  effu- 
sions of  lamentation  and  despair,  and 
those  professions  of  unalterable  and  disin- 
terested attachment — those  impassioned 
resolves  to  "live  and  love  together,"  in 
spite  of  the  frowns  of  fortune  and  of 
friends,  over  the  perusal  of  which  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  hang  and  languish,  and  to 
which  even  the  frigid  breasts  of  the  aged 
can  hardly  ever  grow  insensible.  I  shall 
therefore,  probably  not  need  an  apology, 
especially  with  the  majority  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine,  for  here  introducing 
some  "  life-drops  of  these  bleeding 
hearts." 

I  might  make  quite  a  novel  out  of  the 
volume  af  these  glowing  epistles  which 
lie  before  me ;  but  propriety  as  well  as 
want  of  room  will  admit  but  of  very  li- 
mited selections — sufficient,  however,  to 
exhibit  the  purity,  the  refinement,  the 
tenderness,  as  well  as  the  elevated  princi- 
ple of  the  parties.  They  wrote  to  each 
other  under  the  fictitious  names  of  Ar- 
mine  and  Elvira ;  but  as  lovers  are  apt  to 
be  negligent  of  dates,  (for  to  them,  hours 
are  in  place  of  years,)  it  is  dificult  to  find 
the  beginning,  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
this  series  of  Mllet-doux.  Occasional 
dates  fix  the  correspondence  to  the  years 
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1785,  '86,  '87,  '88,  and  '89,  commenc- 
ing when  Mr.  Jones  was  in  his  23d  year. 
The  first  extract  is  from  Elvira,  when  her 
lover  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Philadel- 
phia, to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  South, 
and,  as  Providence  directed,  at  Wilming- 
ton, in  this  State. 

*  #      '  *         *        *  * 

"  I  cannot  support  the  thought,  you 
will  leave  Elvira  without  an  assurance  of 
her  affection.  I  wrote  you  the  enclosed 
two  days  since.  Think  not  that  any  of 
my  friends  do  you  injustice  in  this  affair 
— they  think  of  you  as  they  ought — they 
think  of  you  as  honorable,  as  amiable — 
but  they  cannot  think  of  you  as  they 
ought,  for  they  know  not  how  much  El- 
vira is  indebted  to  you  for  the  benefits  she 
has  received  in  your  society  ;  you  alone 
have  taught  her  virtue.  Never  reproach 
yourself,  then,  for  the  trifling,  temporary 
pain  she  may  experience.  From  the  ad- 
vantage she  will  yet  reap  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  of  your  sentiments,  from  the 
rectitude  of  future  feelings  she  hopes  to 
pass  the  same  censure  on  the  present.  * 
*  *  Oh,  my  friend,  we  part,  but  when 
shall  we  meet  ?  If  heaven  is  indulgent, 
soon,  if  it  sees  proper  to  inflict  a  length- 
ened misery,  the  period  is  distant. 

*  *  *        *  *  * 

You  have,  ere  this,  seen  my  father. — 
Words  are  vain,  very  vain,  my  dear  friend, 
to  express  the  agony  I  suffer  for  you" — 
You  will  soon  go  where  the  impossibility 
of  my  hearing  from,  or  of  you,  must 
doom  me  to  a  life  of  uncertainty  and  an- 
guish. My  attachment  is  not  to  submit 
to  human  aiithority  ;  it  is  directed  by  a 
superior  influence.  I  declare  to  heaven, 
Armine,  the  virtues  of  your  heart  attach- 
ed me  more  sincerely  than  any  of  your 
accomplishments,  however  brilliant.  Per- 
haps these  allured  me  to  a  discovery  of 
your  worth.  When  I  first  knew  you,  the 
strange  idea,  indeed  almost  assurance,  of 
your  affections  being  engaged,  threw  me 
sufficiently  off  that  reserve  (with  which 


'  two  young  people  generally  behold  each 
other,)  to  investigate  your  character.  I 
thought  you  naturally  amiable,  but  attri- 
buted a  great  part  of  your  tenderness  and 
delicacy  to  an  unfortunate  attachment, 
and  gave  you  my  esteem  and  my  sym- 
pathy. This  idea  was  soon  discarded.— 
What  succeeded  I  need  not  say.  I  have 
frequently  imagined  my  affections  touch- 
ed ;  probably  my  vanity  was  sometimes 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  fashiona- 
ble man,  or  my  admiration  attracted  by 
the  superficial  qualities  so  liable  to  strike 
a  very  young  and  inexperienced  girl. — 
But  I  never  felt  a  tender  sentiment  or 
bestowed  a  tender  expression  on  any  man 
but  you  ;  you  are  the  first,  Armine,  and 
shall  be  the  last.  Adieu,  and  remember 
this  is  Elvira's  concluding  determina- 
tion. \ 

Friday,  May  27th. 

#  #        #        *        #  # 

I  was  not  disappointed,  my  dear  friend> 
in  my  expectation  of  receiving  letters,  but 
derived  all  that  satisfaction  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  health  ever  confers.  Your 
style  of  living  which  you  so  affectingly 
descnbe,  I  lament  as  much  as  I  do  my 
want  of  power  to  render  it  more  agree- 
able. Indeed,  my  dear  Armine,  you  are 
wrong  in  indulging  a  distaste  for  society. 
Remember  that  "  the  habits  of  nature  in- 
crease, while  its  emotions  decrease."  No 
object,  in  a  little  time,  however  valued, 
will  possess  the  influence  of  altering  your 
mode  of  life.  You  are  hoarding  a  trea- 
sure of  uneasiness  for  yourself,  while  you 
lose  the  pleasure  of  society  ;  for,  however 
your  wishes  may  tend  to  one  point,  it 
does  not  exclude  a  temporary  relief  for 
reflection. 

#  #         #        #        *  * 

"  If  I  insinuated  a  doubt  of  your  affec- 
tion, do  me  the  justice  to  believe  it  was 
without  the  sanction,  at  least  of  my 
heart.  No,  my  dear  friend,  your  mind  is 
not  formed  of  such  slight  materials  that 
cannot  stand  the  tempest  of  adversity,  or 
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the  hand  of  time.  I  know  yon  better. — 
It  was  a  doubt  of  myself  that  suggested 
the  idea.  Something  that  I  was  reading 
the  other  day,  struck  me  forcibly :  "  That 
it  was  unreasonable  in  a  woman  to  ex- 
pect the  attachment  of  a  man  when  she 
was  no  longer  the  same  object  that  first 
engaged  him.  While  she  was  daily  los- 
ing something  he  once  admired,  she  was 
desiring  him  to  be  inconstant.  If  she 
could  persuade  nature  to  leave  her  always 
what  she  once  was,  she  might  always  de- 
mand his  love ;  otherwise,  in  loving  her 
he  does  not  love  his  first  object."  I 
thought  it  just  and  therefore  lamented 


You  must,  long  ere  this,  have  been  per 
fectly  convinced,  I  can  receive  happiness 
through  only  one.  If,  therefore,  you  can 
reconcile,  [MS  defective]  you  know  the 
effect  with  me  ;  if  not  we  must  wait  for 
more  fortunate  days.  We  shall  each  be 
convinced  of  the  other's  affection  ;  and 
surely  a  reciprocation  of  profession,  (in  a 
personal  interview)  does  not  compensate 
for  the  constant  apprehension  of  a  disco- 
very, which  you  well  know  must  be  fa- 
tal. Receive  this,  then,  my  dearest  friend, 
as  my  last  letter.  Remain  confident  of 
my  firmest  attachment.  Assure  yourself 
if  I  am  never  united  to  you,  no  ties  shall 
ever  bind  me  to  another,  and  believe  me 
when  I  declare,  no  situation  can  make  me 
happy,  unconnected  with  you,"  &c. 

AKMINE    TO    ELVIKA. 

May  1st.  1785. 
*  *        *        *        *  * 

Our  situation,  my  friend,  is  very  singu- 
lar— mine  is  remarkably  so.  I  take  for 
granted,  what  I'm  sure  is  the  case,  that 
the^  attachment  which  we,  each  of  us, 
have  boasted,  is  pure  and  honorable — that 
it  is  such  a  one  as,  in  fortunate  circum- 
stances, would  be  best  calculated  to  in- 
sure the  greatest  happiness  humanity  is 
capable  of  enjoying.     Had  I  foreseen  such 


a  passion  arising  in  my  own  breast,  prin- 
ciple and  prudence  would  have  united  to 
have  repelled  it ;  but  before  I  called  rea- 
son to  my  aid,  I  had  drunk  too  largely  of 
the  sweet,  bewitching  potion.  I  had  fan- 
cied, too,  I  had  seen  a  kindness  returned. 
At  this  time,  I  had  scarcely  felt  any  pe- 
cuniary misfortune,  nor  did  I  know  your 
situation  and  expectations  in  life.  As  I 
got  more  acquainted,  I  found  they  were, 
perhaps,  superior  to  what  I  could  boast, 
in  point  of  fortune — I  being  but  a  young- 
er son  of  a  large  family.  At  this  time  I 
began  to  feel  some  remorse  which,  for  the 
first  time,  was  the  cause  of  a  musing  me- 
lancholy. Some  time  after,  a  few  mer- 
cantile shocks  and  a  dark  prospect  clearly 
directed  me  in  the  path  I  ought  to  tread. 
I  was  then  in  a  torture  I  had  never  before 
experienced.  I  wrote  you  my  first  letter. 
The  effect  turned  out  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations. *  *  *  What  I  wrote  to 
persuade  you  of  the  propriety  of  fetter- 
ing our  affections,  served  to*  enlarge  and 
strengthen  them.  Thus,  for  some  time 
past  have  matters  gone  on.  At  times  I 
have  been  all  ecstacy,  have  laughed  at  for- 
tune and  despised  her  efforts — thought 
myself  sufficiently  happy  in  your  esteem, 
which  I  nattered  myself,  I  had  acquired 
honorably.  At  other  times,  I  have  lain 
awake,  for  nights,  tortured  with  remorse 
for  having  filched  the  affections  of  he 
most  worthy  of  the  creation,  without 
having  a  certainty  of  anything  but  a  heart 
to  offer  in  return.  This  has  been  my  sit- 
uation for  some  time  past.  *  *  * 
After  this  preface,  I  now  am  to  answer 
3'ours.  *  *  *  I  feel  for  your  situation, 
my  lovely  friend,  as  I  ought.  Would  the 
warmest  blood  of  my  heart  relieve  you, 
believe  me,  most  cheerfully  and  eagerly 
would  I  open  the  vital  vein.  If  you  sup- 
pose it  possible  that  time  and  absence 
united,  could  procure  you  your  wonted 
ease,  a  hint  shall  be  a  command.  I  tell 
you  over  and  over  again,  Elvira,  if  you  are 
happy,  I  cannot  be  miserable  ;  when  you 
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are  miserable  I  cannot  taste  joy.  *  *  * 
True,  Elvira,  my  prospects  are  bleak — but 
I  am  young,  active,  and  have  considera- 
ble perseverance.  *  *  *  I  mention 
this,  not  as  a  root  for  hope,  but  to  pre- 
vent fears  on  my  account.  *  *  *  What 
my  future  destiny  will  be,  I  cannot  just 
now  say.  It  will  either  be  on  this  conti- 
nent or  the  Asiatic.  *  *  *  I  have 
friends  who  would  divide  small  indepen- 
dencies with  me  at  once ;  but  this  I  could 
not  accept  of.  *  *  *  I  could  immedia- 
tely, on  application,  through  their  inter- 
est, get  an  appointment  to  India.  On 
your  account,  would  I  had  done  this  be- 
fore I  left  home ;  on  my  own,  to  speak 
entirely  selfishly,  I  am  better  pleased  as 
it  is.  I  can,  with  application  and  indus- 
try, keep  myself  perfectly  independent. — 
True,  Elvira,  you  have  many  duties  to 
fulfil.  *  *  *  If,  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, I  may  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
of  them,  let  me  know.  My  first  wish  is 
to  see  you  happy  ;  my  second,  to  hear  of 
it.  I  shall  now  be  governed  entirely  by 
you,  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  let  delicacy 
for  my  feelings  interfere  in  your  determi- 
nation. 

*  *  *         *        *        * 

Date  Uncertain. 

Before  I  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
pure,  the  elegant  Elvira — before  I  shake 
hands  with  hope  and  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
her  delusive  rays,  I  will  own  to  her  the 
lengths  to  which  my  ambition  of  happi- 
ness carried  me.  But  that  I  need  not 
do — she  must  have  seen  it  in  my  eye — 
she  must  have  felt  it  in  the  tremor  of  my 
hand — a  hand  whose  tremor  never  again 
will  testify  the  throbbings  of  this  tor- 
tured heart.  You,  perhaps,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  mj  aspiring  to  your  regard. 
Hope  is  the  prow  of  every  honorable 
passion  ;  there  was  a  time  when  that 
hope  was  not  dishonorable.  How  far  it 
was  influenced  by  reason,  need  not  now 
be  investigated. 

When  my  heart  first  felt   the  effects 


which  Elvira's  amiable  mind  and  elegant 
person  must  produce  in  every  unoccu- 
pied, manly  breast,  I  was  open  to  all 
tender  impressions  from  the  vacuum 
which  the  parting  from  some  dear  friends 
in  Europe  had  left  on.a  mind  always  ac- 
customed to  support.  No  wonder  then, 
that  the  delicate  sympathy  which  she  si- 
lently expressed  for  my  situation,  capti- 
vated my  whole  soul,  and  induced  me  to 
grasp  at  that  delightful  though  poignant 
feeling,  which  neither  time  or  chance  will 
ever  be  able  to  erase. 

Writing  to  Elvira  I  will  be  candid. — 
Though  I  early  felt  the  effects  of  a  ten- 
der attachment,  I  also  felt  myself  un- 
known, in  a  country  prone  to  suspicion 
— my  fortune,  if  compared  with  my  for- 
mer line  of  life,  was  confined,  but  yet  in- 
dependent, as  I  trust  it  always  shall  be. 
This  created  a  pride  which  would  hav«» 
compelled  me  to  suffer  without  complain- 
ing, had  I  not  thought  I  saw  through 
your  eyes  a  heart  in  unison.  You'll  for- 
give this  presumption.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  I  understood  from  authority  I 
could  not  doubt,  that  your  heart  and  per- 
son were  engaged  to   Mr.  .     You 

may  suppose  my  feelings  at  such  infor- 
mation. I  can't  describe  them — they 
discovered  my  heart  to  myself.  I  resolv- 
ed on  absence.  Business  carried  me  to 
the  Southward.  *  *  *  But  I  will  not 
trespass  on  your  time  by  a  tedious  detail 
of  circumstances.  Some  slight  pecunia- 
ry misfortunes  in  this  country,  added  to 
some  unforseen,  severe  accidents  in  Eu- 
rope, make  it  necessary  for  me  to  change 
my  mode  of  life.  Fortune  has  rarely 
smiled  on  my  pursuits — she  has  now  hit 
the  only  period  of  my  life  when  her 
frowns  could  make  me  completely  wretch- 
ed. She  cannot  make  me  dishonorable 
— she  shall  not  make  me  dependent. 

Elvira !  there  are  some  things  difficult 
to  be  borne.  With  only  a  few  days' 
warning,  to  be  obliged  to  drop  alio  hopes 
of  what  we  have  considered  as  the  spring 
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and  source  of  every  earthly  enjoyment, 
perhaps  a  hope  we  have  carried  beyond 
this  transitory  bubble — yet  all  this  I 
must  bear,  and  yet  survive  and  look 
cheerful,  if  I  would  stay  in  society.  "lis 
a  tax,  I  will  not  pay  for  what  is  not  now 
an  object  to  me.  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  use  of  my  friends'  interests  in 
procuring  an  appointment  to  India  ;  but 
fortune  must  there  be  procured  at  the 
expense  of  at  least  a  sullied  mind.  My 
ambition  does  not  lead  me  to  pay  so  dear 
for  what  I  may  not  have  an  appetite  to 
enjoy.  I  have  nearly  resolved  to  retire 
from  a  world,  the  pleasures  of  which — 
those  I  mean  within  an  honorable  reach 
— I  have  lost  all  relish  for.  Elvira  will 
understand  me.  I  shall  choose  some 
spot  distant  from  the  society  of  the 
world. 

Since  then,  Elvira,  I  must  part  with 
the  only  object  this  faithful,  this  sinking 
heart  demands,  it  is  but  proper  to  tell 
you  whom  you  have  possibly  thrown 
away  some  regai  d  upon.  It  can't  now 
be  called  vanity  to  tell  you  I  am  sprung 
from  a  family  above  mediocrity.  I  once 
amused  myself  with  genealogy.  My  fore- 
fathers, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  back,  were  gentlemen.  I  am  the 
younger  son  of  one,  and  have  been  lia- 
ble to  all  the  inconveniences  younger 
sons  in  Europe  are,  from  their  fortunes 
being  much  inferior  to  the  style  of  life 
they  have  been  accustonnd  to  at  their 
father's  house.  Trade  or  the  Army  being 
my  alternative,  I  chose  the  foTmer,  and 
had  a  younger  brother's  success.  But  I 
don't  repine  at  Providence.  He  has 
thrown  me  where  I  have  experienced  a 
few  moments'  happiness  in  Elvira's  socie- 
ty, the  recollection  of  which  is  superior 
to  any  the  world  .could  bestow  without 
her.  The  greatest  anxiety  I  suffer  is  for 
her — the  tenderness  of  her  mind  demands 
support — whom  will  she  find  worthy  such 
an  honor,   such  a  happiness  !     I  said  I 


would  be  candid — I  will  not  affect  an  ig- 
norance of  the  state  of  Elvira's  heart. — 
I  will  give  her  the  same  advice,  as  she 
has  the  same  strength  of  affection  that  I 
bear  to  an  (till  I  saw  her  I  thought)  un- 
rivalled sister,  that  I  would  give  to  that 
sister.  I  will  advise  her  to  forget  an  un- 
fortunate man,  to  learn  to  think  of  him 
as  a  brother — to  have  no  fears  on  his  ac- 
count,— to  be  assured  he  will  never  do 
what  honor  would  recoil  at.  Your  mind, 
Elvira,  I  know  will  suffer  severely.  0 
God !  that  an  insignificant  stranger  should 
cause  such  sufferings;  but  Elvira,  I  be- 
seech you — by I  conjure  you  in  the 

name  of  sacred,  honorable  friendship,  to 
take  care  of  yourself.  You  have  friends 
whose  happiness,  whose  existence  per- 
haps, depends  on  you.  Tho'  a  man,  I 
own  the  blessings  of  religion.  My  hum- 
ble invocations  at  the  throne  of  God  shall 
not  be  selfish.  I  will  not  wound  your 
delicacy  by  saying  what  you  may  expect 
time  to  produce,  or  I  would  be  more  par- 
ticular. You  will  meet  sensible,  amiable, 
accomplished  men  in  life,  who  will,  of 
course  feel  the  full  effects  of  your  vir- 
tues. Their  attachments  may  be  as  warm 
as  mine — their  prospects  of  producing 
happiness,  greater.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  sometimes  wri|e  to  you  as  a  broth- 
er, from  my  retreat. 

*  *  *  * 

FROM  A     LATER  LETTER. 

"Had  fortune  smiled  on  us,  I  know  we' 
should  have  experienced  the  greatest 
bliss  humanity  is  capable  of  feeling — our 
souls  were  formed  in  unison,  we  should 
have  felt  the  same  pleasures,  the  same 
pains.  Oh  Elvira  !  the  thoughts  of  what 
might  have  been — a  retrospect  of  what 
has  been — what  I  once  might  have  hon- 
orably hoped  for,  compared  with  what  is, 
sickens  my  heart  and  unmans  me.  God 
is  just — I  deserve  my  fate — the  Omnipo- 
tent cannot  err,  we  know  he  cannot  act 
from  caprice — his  will  be  done.  My  dear 
friend,   had  our  most  sanguine   wishes 
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been  gratified,  it  could  not  have  lasted 
long  —time  glides  swiftly  past  the  happy 
— it  is  only  with  the  miserable  he  lingers, 
and  we,  like  all  terrestrials,  would  in  our 
turn  fall.  This  is  cold,  Platonic  comfort 
to  my  beating  heart,  but  the  fact  ■  cannot 
be  denied.  If  all  ends  here,  God  knows 
the  trifle  is  not  worth  disputing  about. 
But  that  can't  be  the  case — everything 
speaks  a  just  Creator,  because  it  speaks  a 
wise  one  ;  for  that  being  must  be  virtu- 
ous who  is  above  temptation.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  then  create  us  for  sport, 
put  m  us  souls  which  are  fardecease  with 
our  uncertain  life.  No,  it  cannot  be. — 
He  who  is  all  powerful,  wise  and  just, 
created  us  for  some  end  and  purpose — let 
us  depend  on  him. 

We  shall,  my  sweet  friend,  meet  in  an- 
other, if  not  again  in  this  world,  where 
our  present  disappointments  will  height- 
en our  ecstacies — we  will  endeavor  to  de- 
serve happiness,  and  no  doubt  we  shall 
find  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Permit  me  also,  in  the  most  earnest 
and  solemn  manner,  to  request  and  con- 
jure you,  that  if  a  period  should  arrive, 
in  which  absence,  friends;  a  riper  judg- 
ment, and  time,  should  unite  and  cause  a 
change  in  the  present  sensations  of  your 
heart,  not  to  allow  anything  that  has 
passed  to  weigh  against  them.  This, 
trust  me,  my  dear  friend,  would  be  cheat 
ing  yourself  and  me.  Let  not  a  false 
idea  of  honor  carry  you  beyond  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart.  I  shall,  I  hope,  fre- 
quently hear  of  you  from  some  mutual 
friend.  I  must  learn  to  content  myself 
with  that  luxury. 

*  *  *  * 

Between  the  above  dates  and  that  of 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
two  years  or  more  had  elapsed  with  an 
increase,  rather  than  an  abatement  of 
their  affection. 

His  friend  Du  Ponceau,  no  doubt,  en- 
tered with  lively  interest  and  co-opera- 


tion into  his  wishes  and  measures  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  his  heart.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  dated  "Philadelphia, 
24th  April,  1789,"  occurs  the  passage  : — 
"  I  receive,  my  dear  Jones,  this  very  mi- 
nute, your  favor  by  Mr.  Devereux,  who 
sets  off  to-morrow  morning,  at  8  o'clock, 
so  that  I  have  only  time  to  thank  you  for 
procuring  me  so  agreeable  an  acquaint- 
ance, &c. 

*  #         *         #         #  # 

It  is  very  certain  that  Miss  G.  R's.  mar- 
riage is  put  off  till  the  Fall — and  it  is  as 
certain,  (to  me  at  least,)  that  she  is  the 
cause  of  this  delay.  I  mean  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  for  it  ultimately  proceeds  from 
you.  And  now,  will  you  despair?  Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  we  must  never  give 
up  our  exertions  in  a  laudable  undertak- 
ing, until  all  is  absolutely  over.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  things  will  turn  out 
very  differently  than  the  world  in  general 
seem  to  expect.  Of  this  be  certain,  that 
the  courage  inspired  by  a  noble  passion, 
is  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  ob- 
stinacy of  meanness." 

P.  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

As  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
letter,  Miss  R.  was  in  form  and  word, 
though  not  in  heart,  affianced  to  another, 
the  lively  Frenchman  seems  to  have  been 
for  some  attempt  at  the  rescue,  more  dar- 
ing than  the  young  Irishman,  bold  and 
impassioned  as  he  was,  had  yet  thought 
of.  To  have  acted  the  part  of  the  young 
Lockinvar,  and  snatched  away  the  bride 
just  before  she  was  dragged  to  the  altar, 
would  have  been  a  feat,  worthy  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  but  not  too  chivalrous,  it 
seems,  to  be  insinuated  by  the  Philadel- 
phian  sage,  then  in  his  more  ardent  days : 
"  — Calidus  juventa 
Consule  Planeo." 

The  immovable  opposition  of  her  pa- 
rents— the  only  sufficient  and  legitimate 
ground  (if  this  itself  be  one)  for  prevent- 
ing the  marriage  of  two  young ,  persons 
who  have  formed  a  strong,  and  permanent 
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and  rational  attachment  to  each  other — 
at  length  prevailed  over  the  mind  of  Miss 
R.  and  she  determined,  from  what  we  may 
be  permitted  to  call  an  excessive  sense  of 
filial  duty,  to  yield  to  their  will,  though 
it  might  cost  her  her  happiness  and  her 
life.  Her  lover  had,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
self-immolation,  submitted  to  her  the 
choice  of  deciding  between  the  contend- 
ing claims  of  them  and  of  himself,  upon 
her.  She  thought  their  right  over  her, 
paramount  to  all  considerations  of  her  own 
happiness  and  that  of  her  lover  and  with 
an  agony,  known  only  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  such  an  attachment,  made 
known  to  him  her  final  conclusion.  His 
letters  show  that  he  received  it  as  the 
death-blow  of  his  happiness,  and  yet,  that 
he  was  willing  to  sustain  it,  rather  than 
that  she  should  do  from  attachment  to  him 
what  she  conceived  to  be  wrong.  The  se- 
quel of  her  history  accords  but  too  well 
with  other  tragical  examples  of  disap- 
pointed love.  Her  heart  withered — she 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ineurable  melancho- 
ly. Her  parents  endeavored  to  heal  the 
wound  by  replacing  the  old  with  a  new  at- 
tachment, more  advisable  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  They  encouraged  the  addresses  of 
another  lover,  and  made  the  same  un 
warrantable  abuse  of  their  own  authority 
and  of  her  duteous  submission,  to  over- 
come her  vows  of  perpetual  fidelity  to  her 
first  and  only  love,  and  her  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  any  other  matrimonial  con- 
nexion. The  same  imagined  obligation 
to  yield,  at  whatever  cost,  to  parental  au- 
thority, -induced  her  to  make  this  second 
sacrifice  of  herself,  and  allow  herself  to 
be  led  a  passive  victim  to  the  altar.  But 
such  violation  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  nature,  by  the  pride  and  mistaken  pru- 
dence of  parents,  issued  in  the  same  de- 
plorable results  which  have  furnished  so 
many  touching  themes  for  tales  of  fact 
and  fiction.  The  blooming  bride  pined 
away  amid  every  art  to  dissipate  her  me- 
lancholy, and  inspire  her  with  gaiety — 


and,  her  parents  had*  soon  reason  to  see 
and  bewail  their  cruel  interference  with 
so  true  and  deep  a  passion,  by  having  to 
commit  their  broken-hearted  daughter  to 
an  early  tomb. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  so  much  given 
to  making  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  lovers,  topics  of  raillery 
and  ridicule,  that  I  am  sensible  I  expose 
myself  to  the  derision  of  some,  by  treating 
with  so  much  seriousnes,  and  devoting  so 
much  space  to  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Jones's 
history.  But  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge my  persuasion,  that  the  best  hearts 
are  most  susceptible  of  the  strongest  at- 
tachments, and  that  upon  the  rupture  of 
such  attachments,  by  ill  usage  or  by  death, 
the  noblest  minds  are  those  which  cany 
the  deepest  scars  or  the  most  staunchless 
wounds  to  the  grave.  It  is  conformable 
to  reason  and  to  nature  to  expect  that  the 
peculiar  affection  on  which  Heaven  has 
made  to  depend  the  production  of  life, 
should,  when  suffocated  in  its  shrine, 
shake  and  shatter,  in  its  death  struggles, 
the  fabric  it  has  inhabited. 

The  sarcastic  reader  who  curls  his  lip 
at  these  remarks  and  sneers  at  them  as 
"sickly  sentimentalism,"  may  read  for 
the  improvement  of  his  heart  and  the 
confutation  of  his  scepticism,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  in  our  language, 
Washington  Irving's  "  Broken  Heart." 

Before  "we  leave  this  subject,  it  may~be, 
worth  while  to  make  a   reflection  or  two  J 
on  the  very  important  question,    how    far 
parental  authority  ought  to  be  carried   in 
controlling  the  marriage  of  children. 

No  doubt  much  ought  to  depend  on  the 
age  and  discretion  of  the  parties.  In  ca- 
ses of  extreme  youth,  the  parents'  vrto 
ought  to  be  absolute.  In  cases  where  vi- 
cious habits  or  tendencies  are  known  or 
suspected  in  the  young  man,  the  proper 
course  would  seem  to  be  a  solemn  caution 
to  their  daughter,  against  precipitation, 
and  advice  to  wait  for  further  develop- 
ments.    The    salutary   consequence     of 
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complying  with  such  advice,  will  be,  that 
the  candidate,  if  worthy,  will  reform  his 
ways  ;  if  unworthy,  will  have  so  far  re- 
vealed his  dangerous  tendencies  as  to 
make  the  daughter  herself  rejoice  in  her 
escape.  If  the  daughter  should,  whi'e  her 
lover  is  under  these  just  suspicions,  rashly 
choose  to  run  all  risks,  I  should  think  a  pa- 
rent justifiable  in  positively  refusing  his 
consent,  and  even  backing  his  refusal  with 
the  threat  of  disii  heritance,  as  a  check 
against  her  own  certain  ruin,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  lover.  But  where  the  only  objection 
to  a  young  man  of  gi  od  character  is  iiis 
poverty  or  his  family,  it  would  seem  that 
a  parent's  opposition  ou#ht  to  go  no  further 
than  advice  or  expostulation — and  that  to 
resist,  and  absolutely  forbid,  on  pain  of  pa- 
renial  malediction  and  disinheritance,  a 
deep  rooted  and  reasonable  attachment  is 
running  a  dreadful  risk  (as  in  the  case  be- 
fore us)  of  blasting  the  happiness  of  a  be 
loved  daughter,  and  implanting  an  inerad- 
icable sting  also  in  the,  parent's  heart. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  this  young 
beauty,  falling  an  early  victim  to  disap- 
pointed love,  became,  as  I  before  men 
tioned,  the  theme  of  interest  and  sympa- 
thy in  the  social  circles  of  Philadelphia, 
of  that  day.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones, 
on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  ago, 
ch  need  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
B.,  the  aged  widow  of  an  eminent  physi 
cian  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. In  conversation,  the  old  lady  recit- 
ed this  tragic  story  as  one  of  her  early  re- 
miniscences of  a  beloved  and  lamented 
companion,  and  told  how  some  pretty  and 
sad  verses  of  the  young  lady  had  been  set 
to  music  afer  her  death,  and  made  a  fash- 
ionable song  of  the  times.  Judge  of  the 
surprise  and  emotion  of  the  parties,  when 
the  auditor  said  to  the  narrator  :  "That 
young  man  w;is  my  father!"  Mrs.  B. 
continued  her  narrative  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  saw  her  soon  after  her  marriage. 
She  lived  in   a  splendid  house,  and   was 


surrounded  by  every  elegance  and  luxury 
that  the  young  fondly  imagine  to  be  es- 
sential to,  and  sufficient  for  happiness,  I 
said  to  her — "My  dear  G,  why  are  you 
not  happy  ?  Look  around  you.  What  is 
wanting  1  You  have  a  kind  husband, 
and  every  wish  supplied."  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  look  of  deepest  melancholy 
with  which  she  repeated  my  word  "Hap- 
py !"  foil  •  wed  by  a  silence  more  express- 
ive than  language.  She  did  not  live  long 
after  this." 

This  sad  and  true  story  reads  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  paients,  who  hope  to 
secure  a  daughter's  happin  ss  by  what  is 
called  an  advantageous  match ,  but  one 
where  the  affectinns  are  unengaged,  or 
what  is  still  worse,  preengaged.  In  these 
miserable  instances  of  constrained  mar- 
riage, let  parents  tremble,  lest  they  be 
guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury.  Their 
daughter  is  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  vow, 
<efore  high  Heaven,  which  she  cannot 
know  that  her  heart  is  capable  of  keeping. 
She,  as  it  were,  swears  to  love  till  death, 
the  man  *he  weds.  A  pure  and  virtuous 
mind  will  try  and  hupe  to  fulfil  this  vow. 
She.  may  succeed.  The  tenderness  of  an 
attache!  husband,  and  the  discovery  of 
amiable  qualities,  unknown  before,  may 
replace  the  old  affection  with  a  new  one. 
But  this  may  not  be  the  case,  nor  can  the 
lady  safely  promise  that  it  -hall  be  the 
case,  since  the  affections  are  sometimes  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  will.  And  if  it 
should  prove  impossible — if  after  a  long 
and  honest,  effort  of  the  stricken  deer  to 
shake  off  the  barbed  arrow  from  her  side, 
still  Jxeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo — what 
must  follow,  but  such  mournful  conse- 
quences as  did  in  the  case  before  us,  and 
in  the  case  which  Moore  has  immortalized 
in  that  ode  of  matchless  pathos : 

"She  is  tar  from  the  hnd  where  her  young  hero 

sleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing, 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying,"  A  c 

We  may  add  that  these  fatal  consequen- 
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ees  are  most  apt  to  follow  in  minds  of  the 
finest  and  most  ethereal  mduld,  because 
such  minds  refuse  their  affections  to  all  but 
the  selectest  objects,  and  then  cling  to 
these  with  the  strongest  grasp.  The  vine, 
torn  from  the  tree  about  which  it  has 
entwined  itself,  lies  bleeding  and  lonely 
on  the  ground;  or  perhaps  from  very  de- 
spair, will  clasp  the  weeds  which  surround 
it.  Sordid  parents,  dealing  with  such  del- 
icate minds  may  be  compared  to  a  black- 
smith handling  the  petals  of  a  rose-bud. 

Mr.  Jones's  unfortunate  commencement 
of  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia  did 
not  drive  him  to  despondency  or  inaction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hope  which  he  still 
cherished  of  overcoming  the  objections  of 
Miss  R.'s  parents  by  improving  his  cir 
cumstances,  or  enabling  himself  to  be  in- 
dependent of  them,  in  case  he  could  re- 
move her  scruples,  stimulated  him  to  fresh 
activity.  Before  he  had  despaired  of  ob- 
taining the  hand  of  his  Elvira,  he  had 
gone  to  Wilmington  and  there  made  a  new 
attempt  to  succeed  in  merchandise,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  very  well  written  obituary  no- 
tice which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  ascribed  his  failure 
at  Wilmington  to  his  "unguarded  zeal  in 
endeavoring  to  serve  a  friend" — a  spirit 
which  attended  him  through  life,  and* was 
the  cause  of  other  severe  pecuniary  losses. 
His  removal  to  Wilmington  was  in  the 
year  1786.  After  his  commercial  rever- 
ses there,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  we  find  in  his  file  of  correspondence, 
some  letters  from  his  friends  in  reply  to 
his  application  for  their  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject. Among  the  rest  is  one  dated  1788, 
from  Governor  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
the  father  of  the  late  Governor  of  that 
name,  in  which  he  says : 

"In  your  letter  to  me  from  Philadelphia 
you  mentioned  that  you  intended  to  study 
the  law  under  Mr.  Maclaine.  If  your 
genius  leads  you  that  way,  I  think  it  is  as 


good  a  pursuit  as  any  other  in  this  State  ; 
it  surely  is  the  best  road  to  wealth  and  po- 
litical eminence." 

A  long  letter  from  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
about  the-  same  time  and  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, will  be  acceptable  to  students  of  the 
law,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  so  emi- 
nent a  counsellor  on  the  best  order  of  read- 
ing books.  The  letter  contains  also  an  in- 
teresting allusion  to  that  most  impor- 
tant question,  then  before  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  whether  she  would  ac- 
cept the  Federal  Constitution,  a  measure 
which  she  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  original 
States  to  adopt.  Unfortunately,  the  MS. 
was  mutilated,  and  therefore  some  blanks 
are  left  unfilled. 

Philadelphia.  Nov.  17,  1788. 
My  Dear  Friend  :■ — Your  reproaches 
are  too  just,  and  they  are  severely  felt. — 
After  the  friendship  you  have  shown  me, 
I  am  unpardonable  (in  the  rigor  of  justice) 
for  having  omitted,  for  neglected  cannot 
apply  here,  to  write  to  you  for  so  long  a 
time.  But  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  will 
assure  you  that  I  have  been  severely  pun- 
ished for  it  by  the  reproaches  of  my  own 
conscience,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  every 
day  that  passed  seemed  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  me  to  comply  with  the  duty 
which  I  left  every  day  unperformed.  You 
remember  that  when  you  left  me,  you  de- 
sired me  to  give  you  some  directions  in 
writing,  on  the  study  of  the  law.  Well, 
no  sooner  were  you  gone,  than  I  set  about u 
a  task  which  I  thought  I  could  do  with  as 
much  facility  as  I  did  it  with  pleasure  ; 
but  although  I  began  it  over  and  over,  I 
would  leave  it  partly  done  in  disgust,  and 
leave  the  finishing  of  it,  to  the  departure 
of  another  and  then  of  another  vessel,  till 
at  last  so  much  time  had  passed,  that  I 
grew  ashamed  to  write  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  have  ever  felt  that  back- 
wardness, or  rather  repugnance,  that  one 
feels,  to  set  about  repairing  a  fault  of 
which  he  is  guilty.     Although  he   knows 
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that  he  is  becoming  every  moment  more 
guilty,  yet  he  puts  it  off,  like  the  swal- 
lowing of  a  bitter-  potion.  "-To-morrow  I 
will  do  it."  To-morrow  and  another  to- 
morrow comes,  and  the  work  is  yet  un- 
done. Such  has  been  my  situation.  I  was 
seized  with  regard  to  writing  letters,  with 
an  invincible  languor  and  inertness,  which 
that  most  charming  present  of  hams  winch 
you  sent  ilie,  could  scarcely  awake  me 
from.  It  awaked  me  indeed  for  a  moment^ 
and  if  I  could  have  taken  up  the  pen  at 
that  very  instant,  you  would  not  now  have 
to  complain  of  me,  but  unfortunately  I 
was  thten  very  much  engaged,  anrl  a  ves- 
sel sailing  the  next  day,  I  sat  down,  regret- 
ting the  loss  of  that  opportunity  instead  of 
seeking  to  prepare  for  another.  Thus  I 
have  tried  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of 
my  mind,  and  the  cause  of  my  apparent 
falling  off  from  our  old  friendship.  I  have 
told  you  the  real  truth,  but  what  I  have 
not  yet  told,  which  is  not  less  true  is„  that 
you  ''ave  been  as  often  in  my  thoughts  as 
you  could  wish  to  be  in  those  of  the  man 
you  value  and  love  most,  and  that  I  have 
fully  justified  what  Pope  says  to  his  bis- 
ter, that  a  man  may  be  a  bad  correspon- 
dent without  ceasing  to  be  a  good  friend. 
Now  I  shall  attempt  no  other  exoneiation, 
and  throw  myself  entirely  upon  your  re- 
membrance of  an  old  friendship  which,  I 
trust,  was  not  made  to  be  yet  dissolved. 

The  loss  of  your  company  has  been  my, 
greatest  misfortune  since  your  departure, 
rl  have  no  right  to  complain  of  fate  for 
anything  else  that  has  happened  to  me. — 
A  more  benignant  star  has  mine  been  than 
that  which  has  to  this  day  attended  you. 
I  have  a  few  months  ago  united  my- 
self to  a  worthy  and  amiable  young  lady, 
an  esteemed  acquaintance  of  your  Cr.'s. — 
She  is  from  Connecticut,  and  her  name 
was  Nancy  Perry.  She  came  onou  to  this 
city  with  an  aunt,  who  fell  sick  immedi- 
ately after  her  arrival.  For  one  year  my 
dear  Nancy  did  not  le.tve  her  aunt's  cham- 
ber till  her  death,  which   happened   wme 


time  before  I  knew  her.  She  has  no  for- 
tune, but  she  is  possessed  of  the  loveliest 
mind  Heaven  can  bestow  on  a  ^?oman. — 
She  is  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
her  acquaintance,  who  consist  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  people  in  the  cityi 
She  has  already  learned  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  French  language  perfectly.— 
She  is  a  very  good  musician,  and  has  a 
sweet  voice.  She  is  an  excellent  wife  ; 
has  brought  economy  into  my  family,  and 
makes  it  flourish.  I  know  you  will  felici- 
tate me  on  this  happy  event,  and  accept 
the  sincere  compliments  which  she  sends 
to  you  ;  for  all  my  friends  are  her  friends. 

The  observations  you  make  an  my  poli- 
tics are  just  in  a  great  measure.  My  zeab 
I  own.  has  carried  me  farther  than  my  in- 
tei est  justified*  But  my  principles  have 
[MS.  effaced.]  as  pure  as  they  are  solid  < 
and  as  they  are  fixed  and  invariable,  I 
have  ever  thought  a  Democratical  govern- 
ment the  most  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  species,  and  the  suggestions  of  pride, 
interest  or  ambition  have  no  weight  with 
me.  A  gentleman,  according  ta  the  idea 
1  have  >ii  the  word,  can  be  found  among 
all  classes  of  people*  and  the  childish 
pomp  of  human  greatness  appears  to  my 
eyes  in  the  most  pitiful  light.  Merit,  ei- 
ileaiion  and  riches  will  always  create  suf- 
ficiently high  positions  among  ;r.ankinrl 
without  the  help  of  the  paltry  splendor  of 
titles,  crowns  and  coronets.  The  efficien- 
cy of  Government  ought  to  consist  in  deal- 
ing out  power  to  great  men  without  [MS\ 
defective.] 

The  people  may  be  well  governed  with, 
out  being  restrained  too  much,  and  the 
simpler  is  the  machine  of  government,  the 
more  easily  it  is  put  in  motion. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  knave-seerr,  there 
is  none  more  easily  governed  than  the 
American.  They  may  be  led  by  gentle- 
ness, but  like  the  generous  horse,  they 
will  kick  against  the  lash.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  profess  these  sentiments,  I 
esteem  a  man  who  adopts  different  ones,. 
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and  particularly  when  that  man  is  known 
to  me  to  be  possessed  of  strict  honor, 
justice  and  integrity.  For  this  reason  I 
rejoiee  to  see  you  called  to  the  impor- 
tant duty  of  a  legislator  of  your  State.- — 
I  hope  you  will  think  seriously  of  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  you,  and  re- 
member that  now  you  are  answerable  for 
all  your  steps,  to  God  and  your  country. 
I  hope  your  State  will  adopt  the  new  Fe- 
deral Constitution.  I  wonder  how  they 
can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that,  if  they 
do  not  adopt  it,  their  vote  will  be  lost  on 
the  question  of  amendments.  Opposed 
[as  I  might  be]  to  the  system,  had  I  the 
honor  to  be  in  your  place,  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  give  my  vote  for  it.  "Let 
the  will  of  the  people  be  done,"  has  al- 
ways been  my  constant  motto.  The  man 
who  will  do  them  good  against  their  will, 
paves  the  way  for  him  who  will  do  them 
an  injury.  They  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  be,  [  *  *  *  ]  if  they  choose  ;  and 
the  true  patriot  at  present,  is  he  who  will 
yield  to  the  torrent,  and  reserves  his 
strength  for  another  opportunity.  I  shall 
thank  you  for  your  [  *  *  *  ]  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  you  have  promised  to 
send  me.  No  doubt  it  will  be  an  able, 
and  what  is  still  better,  an  honest  one. 
Who  knows  but  that  you  may  make  a 
convert  of  me  to  your  principles? 

I  hope,  ly  this  time,  you  are  sufficient- 
ly advanced  in  the  study  of  the  law  to  be 
able  to  proceed  without  my  directions. — 
One  thing,  however,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  which  I  have  found  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me.  After  having  read  the  ele- 
mentary books,  as  Blackstone,  Sullivan 
and  Coke,  instead  of  reading  the  Report- 
ers, one  after  another  in  their  order  of 
dates,  I  would  rather  read  them  by  order 
of  matter.  I  would,  for  instance,  take 
such  books  as  Baron  Gilbert's  excellent 
Treatises  on  Distress  *  *  *  Ejectments 
on  Evidence  ;  also  Buller's  Nisi  Priiis, 
and  I  would  recur  on  each  head  to  the  au- 
thorities cited  and  commonplace  them  as  I 


read. — Thus  you  will  have  a  clear  idea  o( 
everything  you  read,  and  not  expose  your- 
self to  error  by  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
law  on  a  particular  subject.  I  would  also 
'advise  yon  to  read  Boote's  *  *  *  Suit  at 
Law,  and  Gilbert's  Common  Pleas  ■*  *  * 
the  best  Theoretical  books  of  Practice, 
that  *  *  *  and  Crornpton,  Richardson,-  and 
Sheridan,  will  do  to  refer  to  on  occasion. 
Above  all,  inform  yourself  concerning  all 
the  Laws  of  your  State  and  the  practice 
upon  them.  I  have  seen  many  excellent 
common  Lawyers  show  the  most  shame- 
ful ignorance  with  respect  to  local  matters* 
And  as  to  the  rest,  trust  to  your  own  ap- 
plication and  experience.  One"  j'ear's 
practice  will  benefit  you  ir.oi'e  than  three 
year's  reading. 

Mr.  Lea  tells  me  we  may  expect  you  in 
Philadelphia  soon.  I  hope  your  happi- 
ness will  be  the  consequence  of  the  jour- 
ney, though  I  lament  the  disagreeable 
trials  you  must  go  through  before  you  arc 
at  the  end  of  your  troubles.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Jones.  Whenever  yoa  visit  this  oity 
you  will  rind  a  friend,  who  participates  in 
your  *  *  *  and  pains, *and  glories  in  sub- 
scribing himself  yours, 

P.  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  honorable  proof  of 
Mr.  Jones's  power  of  pleasing  and  of  win- 
ning the  respect  and  confidence,  of  a  com- 
munity, that  in  two  years'  time  from  his 
becoming  an  inhabitant  of  Wilmington, 
he,  though  a  foreigner,  was  solicited  to'. 
represent  that  borough  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  continued  to  do  so  for  four 
successive  years,  from  1788  to  1791,  in- 
clusive. Of  his  parliamentary  talents,  I 
have  never  heard  any  contemporary  ac- 
count, but  his  oft-repeated  return  to  the 
Assembly  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
satisfaction  which  hiscOKaust  gave  to  his 
constituents.  In  Wheeler1*  History  of  N. 
Carolina,  I  find  this  character  given  of  him 
jat  this  period  of  life:  "I*  1786  he  came 
to  Wilmington  and  commenced itterchft&i- 
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dize,  but  failed.  He  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  soon 
rose  to  distinction.  His  benevolent  tem- 
per, generous  sentiments  and  command- 
ing talents,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all. 
In  1788  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Hou-je  of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  continuously  till  1791,  when  he 
was  elected  Solicitor-General  of  the 
State,"*  which  office  he  held  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

It  was,  doubtless,  "  the  deadly  dart," 
which  he  carried  in  his  side  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  which  still  "  rankled  in  his 
heart,"  that  prompted  Mr.  Jones  to  seek 
in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  political 
life,  a  relief  from  the  pangs  of  his  late  dis- 
appointment. But  we  suspect  that  some 
cause  more  potent  than  the  stir  and  din 
of  politics  had  a  share  in  the  cure,  and 
that  the  best  recipe  for  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  woman's  charms,  is  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic kind.  Telephus,  mortally 
wounded  by  the  spear  of  Achilles,  could 
be  healed  only  by  the  rust  of  the  weapon 
that  pierced  him.  So,  the  heart,  wounded 
by  a  shaft  from  Move's  quiver,  may  be 
sometimes  most  effectually  relieved  by 
another  arrow  from  the  same  bow.  It 
was  so  with  the  widowed  queen  of  Carth- 
age, the  "pulcherima  Dido"  of  Virgil. — 
Not  all  the  busy  cares  of  founding  her 
new  city,  had  any  effect  in  shaking  her 
vows  of  constancy  to  her  first  husband. 
But  when  the  Trojan  hero  came,  in  form 
and  face,  and  speech,  so  like  a  god,  this 
soft  influence  insensibly  began  "  dbolere 
Sychmum,  and  to  open  her  heart  to  a  new 
possessor. 

We  venture  these  wise  conjectures  be- 
cause our  records  inform  us  that  about 
the  year  1793,  the  subject  of  our  story 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Mallett, 
daughter  of  Peter  Mallett,  Esq.,  of  Wil- 
mington— a  lady  so  well  suited  to  his 
taste  and  character,  and  who  proved,  dur- 
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ing  a  long  wedded  life,  so  eminent  a  bles- 
ing  to  him,  as  to  be  an  ample  consolation 
for  his  first  disappointment,  and  to  bring 
in  doubt  whether  Providence  had  not 
crossed  his  earliest  love,  in  order  to  con- 
fer upon  him  a  richer  treasure. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Jones's 
married  life,  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Wilmington.  There  his  first  three  child- 
ren were  born  ;  but  they  died  in  infancy. 
Upon  the  birth  of  the  first,  whom  he 
named  after  his  friend  Du  Ponceau,  we 
find  that  friend  thus  replying  to  his  let- 
ter: — 

Philadelphia,  1st  Sept.,  1794. 
"  And  if  I  die,  I  leave  him  to  you." — 
This,  my  dear  Edward,  is  spoken  like  a 
man  and  like  a  friend.  I  hope  never  to 
witness  the  melancholy  circumstance,  but 
should  it  ever  happen,  you  may  rest  easy 
on  your  beloved  son's  account,  whom  I 
shall  always  make  it  a  pride  and  pleasure 
to  consider  as  my  own. 

This  day  week  I  go  to  New  York  to  be 
united  to  that  amiable  lady  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  letter  by  Capt  Gregg.  I 
wish  I  could  explain  to  you  the  variety 
of  sensations  with  which  my  heart  is  at 
present  agitated.  You  perhaps  are  able 
to  conceive  how  sorrow  and  pleasure  can 
combine  together  and  exercise  in  your 
heart  a  very  strange  sort  of  conflict.  *  *.* 
What  singularly  varies  toy  case  is  to  find 
a  first  love  in  a  second  wife,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  stdl  adore  the  memory  of  the 
first.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces rarely  happens.  There  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  Providence  watching  over 
my  happiness,  or  perhaps  the  angel  whom 
I  have  lost,  from  the  bright  heavens 
where  she  dwells,  has  never  ceased  to 
cast  an  eye  of  tender  concern  over  me 
and  her  beloved  daughter,  and,  by  a  pow- 
er which  perhaps  is  given  to  blessed  spir- 
its, has  directed  my  steps  to  New  York, 
there  to  find  a  consolation  for  myself  and 
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a  protection  for  her  child.  I  am  not  su- 
perstitious, but  there  is  something  so 
natural  in  this  idea  that  in  spite  of  my 
reason,  my  imagination  adopts  it" 

From  the  following  passage  of  a  letter 
dated  Philadelphia,  4th  Dee.,  1796,  we 
learn  that  his  friends  were  at  that  time 
expecting  Mr.  Jones  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  which  it  is  probable 
bis  popularity  would  have  elected  him, 
but  from  Gen.  Steele's  letter,  which  will 
be  found  on  a  subsequent  page,  it  appears 
that  consideration  of  his  professional  in- 
terests induced  him  to  decline  an  en 
trance  into  political  life  at  that  period. — 
We  also  learn  from  the  letter  that  the 
yellow  fever  raged  in  Wilmington  in  the 
Autumn  of  that  year. 

My  dear  Jones  : — I  am  extremely  un- 
easy at  not  having  received  a  single  line 
from  you,  since  Mrs.  Jones's  departure. 
She  sailed  from  hence*  on  the  5th  of  last 
month.  Mrs.  Du  Ponceau  and  I  are  so 
much  the  more  uneasy  at  not  hearing 
from  you  or  Mrs.  J.,  that  your  last  letter 
mentioning  the  height  to  which  the  yel- 
low fever  had  arisen  in  your  town,  had 
alarmed  us  very  much.  Our  entreaties 
to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Jones  to  stay  longer 
here  were  all  in  vain.  She  could  not  re- 
main longer  away  from  you,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  let  her  go.  We  sincerely  hope 
she  has  arrived  safe,  and  that  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  it.  Meanwhile  we  both  beg  you 
will  accept  from  us  the  cordial  expres- 
sions of  our  sincere  love  and  affections. 
*  *  *  # 

We  hope  that  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress you  will  add  to  the  number  of  our 
wise  legislators,  and  so  give  us  the  op- 
portunity of  spending  some  months  com- 


*Mrs.  Jones  had  been  to  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia to  consult  tho  physicians,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  eyes,  and  had  staid  some  time  in 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  family. 
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fortably  with  you.*  Our  Nancy  greatly 
wishes  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
you,  and  woman's  curiosity  will^not  be 
at  rest  until  it  is  satisfied.  God  bless 
you.  Remember  us  as  we  remembei 
you,  and  believe  us  to  be,  in  all  truth 
and  sincerity,  your  affectionate  friends, 
Peter  and  Anne  Du  Ponceau,  &  Co. 

The  file  of  letters  remaining  from 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau  would  enable  me  to  en- 
tertain the  reader  with  other  pleasing 
specimens  of  the  tenderness  of  his  do. 
mestic  affections,  and  of  his  high  es- 
teem for  Mr.  Jones,  but  1  must  content 
myself  with  one  or  two  other  short  ex- 
tracts. 

The  two  which  follow,  written  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  acquairitance,  show  that 
after  that  long  interval  of  time  the  two 
friends  regarded  each  other  with  unabat- 
ed affection  and  estetem. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  1,  1815. 
Edward  Jones,  Es£., 

My  very  dear  and  very  excellent  friend: 
— I  have  received  your  kind  and  affec- 
tionate letter  of  the  1st  of  last  month, 
which  has  been  a  great  while  on  the  way 
owing  to  the  dreadful  state  of  the  roads. 
I  sit  down  with  pleasure  to  answer  it. 

If  I  was  not  myself,  the  worst  corres- 
pondent, perhaps,  that  ever  existed,  t 
might  entertain,  with  some  persons,  the 
opinion  that  a  bad  correspondent  must  of 
course  be  a  bad  friend  ;  but  judging  of 
the  feelings  of  your  heart  by  the  friend- 
ship of  my  own,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
be  convinced  that  your  friendship  for  me 
has  never  suffered  any  diminution.  ,Sure 
it  is  that  mine  for  you  has  always  re- 
mained the  same,  and  if  I  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  }rou,  I  could  show  you 
by  the  well  kept  and  well  preserved  re- 


*Congres9  at  this  time  sat  in  Philadelphia, 
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cords  of  our  old  correspondence,  how 
much  value  I  have  always  attached  to 
the  remembrances  of  your  long-existing 
friendship. 

I  have  never  suffered  an  opportunity 
to  pass  of  making  enquiries  respecting 
you  without  doing  so,  and  it  has  always 
•lelighted  me  to  hear  you  spoken  of  with 
that  respect  which  is  generally  borne  to 
your  character,  and  to  know  that  you 
oould  reckon  almost  as  many  friends  as 
acquaintances.  But  I  have  always  re- 
gretted that  you  are  buried,  as  it  were, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  far  from 
that  society  to  which  you  had  in  your 
early  days  been  accustomed,  and  which 
can  only  be  found,  in  a  certain  degree, 
m  large,  and  particularly  capital  cities. 
However,  in  the  company  of  a  faithful, 
and  most  amiable  wife,  with  competence, 
many  friends  and '  an  agreeable  family 
around  you,*  your  fafc  will  be  called  by 
many,  not  only  happjf,  but  enviable. 

For  my  part  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
.peat  city,  perhaps  more  retired  than  you 
do  in  the  woods  of  North  Carolina.  My 
circle  is  limited  to  a  very  few  friends.  *  * 
;<  *  ^fy  brother,  whom  you  once  knew, 
-spent  eleven  years  with  me.  After  fight- 
ing thro1  the  French  Revolution  in  Con- 
nie's army,  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons has  recalled  him  to  France. 
-?  *  *  * 

"Jftfc.  Jones,  our  good  Mrs.  Jones,  shall 

ive  never  see  her   more  ?     And  shall  I 

'never  see  you,   my  good  friend  ?     At 

least  send  us  some  of  your  children. — 

You  know — you  must  feel  at  least,   that 

our  house  is  open  to  all  that  is  yours,  and 

that  in  receiving  them,  we  shall  consider 

we  are  receiving  our  own  children.     *  * 

I3e  so  good  as  to  present  Mrs.  J.  with  the 

love  of  all  the  family,  and  never  cease  to 

oelieve  in  my  most  constant  and  sincere 

friendship.     Your  affectionate  friend, 

Peter  S.  Duponceau. 

P.  S. — My  next  will  be  in  a  very  few 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,  1815. 
Edward  Jones,  Esq., 

My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  a  great  while 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  writing 
to  you,  but  I  am  not  theles3  your  friend. 
Be  assured  that  I  am  attached  to  you 
as  much  as  ever,  and  that  neither  time 
nor  absence  have  made  any  alteration 
in  my  sentiments. 

Your  friend,  Mr.  Osborne,  has  told  us 
a  great  deal  about  you.  He  says  you  are" 
as  stout  as  you  were  at  twenty,  and  that 
it  is  only  five  days  ride  from  where  you 
are  to  this  place.  *  *  He  adds  that 
you  have,  every  year,  a  long  vacation  of 
three  months,  during  which  time  yoPa 
might,  I  think,  take  a  trip  to  our  city. — 
You  would  be  received  by  Mrs.  D.  and 
myself  with  open  arms,  and  we  would 
vie  with  each  other  to  make  your  stay 
here  as  agreeable  as  possible,  We  would 
give  you  a  comfortable  room,  and  spend 
our  time  in  talking  over  our  youthfu] 
days.  I  hope  you  will  determine  on  that 
jaunt.  Bring,  if  you  please,  one  of  your 
children  with  you,  or  lastly,  if  you  can- 
not come  j'ourself,  send  one  of  them  to 
spend  some  time  with  us.  But  nothing 
would  do  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
you  in  propria  persona.  I  am  told  I 
would  not  recognize  you,  but  1  believe  I 
should,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  recog- 
nize me  at  once,  for  I  am  only  an  old 
picture  of  what  you  knew  me  ;  as  blind, 
as  absent,  and  as  careless  as  ever — my 
spectacles  constantly  on  my  nose,  and  my 
snuff  box  in  my  hand,  I  defy  you  not  to 

know  me  again. 

*  *  ■?-•  *■ 

I  am  beginning  to  drop  business  by 
little  and  little,  and  apply  myself  more 
and  more  to  literature.  It  is  the  best 
comfort  and  refuge  of  old  age.  I  hate 
litigation,  yet  I  am  obliged  now  and  then, 
to  defend  causes,  but  it  goes  much  against 
the  grain.  I  prefer  reading  Tacitus,  Vir- 
gil, and  above  all,  my  favorite  Lucan, 
who  sung  the  dreadful  contest  between 
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Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  the  dirge  of  the 
expiring  liberty  of  Rome*  These  are  my 
most  pleasing  amusements.  I  read  also 
Rapin,  Hume,  Thuanus,  and  the  best  his<- 
torians  of  the  different  ages.  I  see  man- 
kind at  all  times,  cruel  and  wicked,  and  I 
convince  myself  that  they  have  always 
been  what  they  are  at  the  present  day. — 
It  is  a  most  pleasant  study  to  compare 
the  acts  of  men  at  different  times,  and  in 
similar,  or  nearly  similar  circumstances. 
I  sometimes  fancy  that  if  I  could  live 
fifty  years  longer,  and  spend  them  on 
the  subject  of  history,  I  might  become  a 
prophet,  and  foretell  events  before  they 
take  place. 

Now  my  dear  friend,  I  take  leave  of 
you,  and  beg  you  to  rest  assured  that 
notwithstanding  my  silence,  I  love  you 
as  much  as  ever,  and  with  as  much  sin- 
cerity. My  wife  desires  to  be  tenderly 
presented  to  you.  Present  my  best  ci- 
vilities to  Mrs.  J.  and  Mrs.  H.,  and  kiss 
the  other  dear  children  for  us,  particular* 
ly  my  name  sake,*  who  I  am  told  grows 
a  fine  boy.  I  wish  your  name  sake,  my 
first  child,  (whom,  you  know,  I  named 
after  you)  had  lived.  He  would  now 
be  twenty -four  years  of  age  and  would 
before  this  have  paid  you  a  visit.  He 
was  a  fine  child,  and  I  lament  his  loss 
bitterly. 

God  bless  you  and  preserve  you  in 
health  and  happiness.  I  am  your  affec- 
tionate friend, 

Peter  S.  Du  Puponceau. 

The  climate  of  Wilmington  proving 
very  unhealthy  to  his  family  and  fatal  to 
his  first  three  children,  Mr.  Jones  resolved 
on  a  removal  to  the  hilly  country,  and 
purchased  a  pleasant  and  healthy  country 


"This  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  for  he  died  in  infancy,  |?ut  one  who 
attained  manhood  and  visited  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
giving  such  pleasing  evidences  of  virtue  and 
talent  as  made  his  early  death  by  consumption 
f,he  occasion  of  deepest  grief  to  his  relatives. 


seat  in  Chatham  county,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  prosecuting  ac- 
tively the  duties  of  his  profession  His 
house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  lawyers  and 
judges  in  their  transits  to  and  from  their 
several  courts.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  career  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  serve  in  so  many  instances,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  assist  and 
encourage  promising  young  men  in  com- 
ing forward  into  the  world,  Isome  of 
whom  have  occupied  and  .still  occupy 
conspicuous  positions  in  society,  and  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  their  indebted- 
ness  to  him.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  present  to  the  reader  at  this 
point,  one  or  two  letters  from  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  as  attestations  of  what 
has  been  said  of  Mr.  Jones's  benevolent 
disposition,  as  well  as  of  his  character  as 
a  lawyer.  They  were  obligingly  fur- 
nished at  my  request  to  aid  me  with  ma- 
terials for  the  present  memoir.  The 
first  is  from  ex-Goyernur  Manly,  whose 
father  lived  for  many  years  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mr.  Jones. 

■n 
MdleigJi,  June  7,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir  : '  *  *  *  I  am  truly 
glad  that  you  have  consented  to  record 
in  some  durable  shape  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Col.  Edward  Jones. — 
It  is  most  true,  as  you  suggest,  thatv  I 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  friendly 
regard  and  attentions  to  me  with  almost 
filial  affection.  Some  of  the  happiest, 
days  ..of  my  boyhood  were  spent  with  his 
amiable  family.  It  was  his  influence 
and  advice  that  induced  my  father  to 
send  me  to  College,  and  his  patronizing 
notice  as  a  trustee,  during  my  college  ca- 
reer, and  his  friendship  on  my  coming  to 
the  bar,  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  my  memory  of  his  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, and  noble  generosity. 

J  wish  it  were  in  my  power   to  give 
you  any  particular  facts  or  historical  in- 
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cidents  that  would  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter. He  was,  as  you  know,  for  many 
years,  the  Solicitor- General  of  the  State, 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  as  an 
able,  discreet  and  efficient  prosecuting 
officer.  He  discriminated  with  remark- 
able success  the  just  rights  of  the  State 
and  those  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  nev- 
er urging  a  conviction  with  intemperate 
/,eal  for  tlje  gratification  of  a  petty  tri- 
umph, but  maintaining  rather  the  con- 
servative position  of  punishing  the  guil- 
ty and  screening  the  innocent. 
.  He  was  a  high-strung,  chivalrous  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school;  of  most  indom- 
itable personal  courage  ;  of  polished  and 
courteous  manners.  His  bland  and  insin- 
uating address  made  him  the  universal 
favorite  of  the  young,  and  particularly 
the  j  unior  members  of  the  bar.  To  these 
he  was  always  ready  with  a  hint  or  help- 
ing hand  when  he  found  them  flounder- 
ing or  staggering  under  the  blows  of  more 
experienced  antagonists.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  invariable  courtesy  and 
politeness  to  the  courtgvbefore  whom  he 
practiced,  and  especially  the  County 
Courts  held  by  the  Common  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  for  whose  honest  purposes,  but 
oft  times  egregious  blunders,  he  had  a 
ready  sympathy  and'  apology." — 

The  next  is  from  Chief  Justice  Nash. 

Raleigh,  June  24,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

*  *  *  It  is  to  me  a  high  gratifica- 
tion to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  of 
the  late  Col.  E.  Jones.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him  in  1807,  and  from 
that  period  *  *  *  our  warm  friendly 
relations  continued  unbroken.  I  loved 
him  living  and  mourned  him  dead.  As 
•.t  lawyer  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  dock- 
et, he  has  had,  in  this  State,  few  equals. 
Very  soon  after  obtaining  his  license  to 
practice  law,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  Solicitor-General  of  the  State. 


His  appointment  withdrew  his  attention 
from  the  civil  business  of  the  courts.  In 
consequence  he  became  a  thorough  crim- 
inal lawyer,  and  administered  that  branch 
of  the  law  with  an  energy  and  indepen- 
dence which  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  community.  Very  few  of 
his  bills  of  Indictment  were  ever  com- 
plained of,  and  still  fewer  quashed.  By 
his  brethren  of  the  bar  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  accomplished  criminal  lawyer, 
firm,  liberal  and  energetic,  pressing  a  pros- 
ecution no  farther  than  duty  to  the  public 
required,  and  suffering  no  man  he  be- 
lieved guilty  to  escape,  from  want  of  dili- 
gence and  skill.  *  *  He  did  not  excel  in 
amplifying  his  subject.  His  speeches  at 
the  bar  were  always  short,  and  always  to 
the  purpose.  His  mind  arrived  at  its 
conclusions  apparently  by  intuition,*  and 
were  generally  correct  I  know  of  no 
professional  anecdotes  with  which  he  was 
associated  worth}'  of  recording.  Re- 
spected by  all  and  warmly  loved  by  the 
few  he  admitted  to  his  friendship,  his 
life,  as  far  as  it  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion ,  was  free  from  any  striking  incidents. 
His  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentle- 
man is  known  to  ail  who  were  contempo- 
rary with  him.  Kind  in  heart,  chival- 
rous in  feeling,  he  was  the  finest  speci- 
men of  an  Irish  gentleman,  I  have  ever 
met  with.-  As  to  his  mental  powers  and 
tastes,  they  were  known  to   none  better 

than  to  yourself — 

*  *  *  * 

The  above  may  suffice  to  give  the  rea- 
der a  just  idea   of  his   professional  and 


*  This  will  remind  many  of  that  beautiful 
stroke  in  Grattan's  portrait  of  Lord  Chatham : 
"He  did  not,  like  Murray,  [Lord  Mansfield,] 
conduct  the  understanding  through  the  pain- 
ful subtilty  of  argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like 
Towngend,  forever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  but 
rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and  reached 
the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt  but  could  not 
be  followed."— See  Goodrich's  Brit/Eloq.  p. 
398. 
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public  life.  Of  his  promptness  and  zeal 
to  bring  forward  young  men  of  promise 
many  more  testimonies  than  the  one  I 
have  given  would  no  doubt  be  gladly 
contributed,  had  I  time  to  collect  and 
room  to  admit  them.  But  among  all 
these  cases,  that  which  has  most  attract- 
ed the  attention  and  received  the  praises 
of  his  countrymen  was  his  early  culture 
of  the  genius  ol  Blakely.  1  regret  that 
so  few  of  the  many  letters  which  would 
have  thrown  light  on  Capt.  Blakely's  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  Jones,  have  fallen  into 
my  hands. 

Of  those  which  relate  to  his  negotia- 
tions for  procuring  young  Blakely  a  place 
in  the  Navy,  I  find  two,  one  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hill,  and  one  from  General  Steele,  the 
good  offices  of  which  two  gentlemen  at 
the  seat  of  government,  he  seems  to  have 
employed,  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  desired  appointment.  These 
letters  present  a  pleasing  evidence  of  his 
fatherly  solicitude,  -that  the  commander 
of  the  ship  to  whom  he  committed  the 
education  of  his  dear  Alumnus  should  be 
such  a  man  as  would  fashion  his  mind 
and  mannei's  after  a  proper  model.  An 
extract  from  each  of  them  may  be  inter- 
esting, and  although  they  make  free  re- 
marks on  the  naval  officers  of  the  day, 
such  remarks,  though  in  a  private  corres- 
pondence, can  do  no  harm  by  being  pub- 
lished at  this  distance  of  time.  Mr.  Hill, 
in  a  letter  bearing  date  Feb.  1800,  in- 
forms him  that  "  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
mised him  that  Johnston  Blakely  should 
be  appointed  a  midshipman,  and  that  his 
appointment  would  be  made  out  and  for- 
warded in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. — 
I  suggested  to  him,"  he  continues,  "that 
a  wish  existed  that  the  young  gentleman 
should  be  placed  in  a  particular  vessel, 
say  •  the  United  States,'  Com.  Barry,  and 
I  hoped  if  there  were  no  important  ob- 
stacle, the  wish  might  be  gratified.  I 
was  assured  it  should  be  so  if  possible, 
the  Secretary  feeling  himself   perfectly 


disposed  to  accommodate.  I  know  not 
the  commanders  of  the  several  ships  of 
war  ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  B —  is  a 
mere  tar,  and  that  B — ,  who  commands 

the  ship ,  is  a  well  bred  gentleman.'' 

General  Steele's  letter,  bearing  date  a 
month  antecedent  to  Mr.  Hill's,  is  a  very 
long  and  interesting  one,  on  matters  of 
the  Federal  government — of  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  favors  among  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union — of  State  politics, 
&c.  :—    • 

"  You  did  right,"  says  he,  "  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  It  would  be  in- 
jurious to  your  pecuniary  interests,  and 
when  you  think  yourself  rich,  take  anoth- 
er step  in  your  present  line,  after  which 
you  may  be  a  Congressman  if  you  please. 
Let  me  beseech  you  to  be  an  Elector,  if 
possible.  There  will,  I,  fear,  be  great  oc- 
casion for  you,  and  ydu  will  not,  for  a 
long  time,  have  such  an  opportunity  of 
coming  permanently  into  public  view.  J 
cannot  render  you-  so  essential  a  service 
as  to  impress  this  upon  you. 

Your  young  friend,  Mr.  Blakely,  shall 
go  on  board  any  ship  that  he  prefers,  and 
with  the  advice  in  your  power  to  give 
him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  receive  a 
Lieutenancy  as  soon  as  he  himself  would 
desire  it.  Talents,  education,  attention 
to  duty,  willingness  to  be  instructed  and 
to  perform,  (without  being  required  to  do 
so)  the  laborious  parts  of  seamanship,  i 
manly  and  elevated  deportment,  &c,  are,  \ 
I  find,  the  surest  means  of  deserving,  and 
consequently  of  acquiring  promotion. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  thinks  highly 
of  Capt.  B.,  who  is  to  command  the  Fri- 
gate   .     The  O,  you  know,  is  a  mere 

tar.  T.  is  clever  as  an  officer  and  as  a 
man,  and  has  brought  forward  some 
young  midshipmen  very  handsomely. — 
M.  is  highly  spoken  of;  I  do  not  know 
him.  Decatur  is  a  good  seaman  and 
brave,  but  not  as  polished  as  others.  T. 
is  vain,  and  too  haughty  to  think  of  the 
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youth  under  his  care.      Choose  now  for 
"Mr.  B." 

It  was  so  ordered  that  the  ship,  on 
board  of  which  Blakely  was  to  serve  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  was  the    *    *    * 

During  his  various  cruises  at  sea,  he 
kept  up  a  frequent  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Jones,  to  whom  he  wrote  with  the 
most  affectionate  gratitude.  Before  his  de- 
parture from  Rock-Rest,  Mr.  Jones's  resi- 
dence, he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  Miss  B.,  an  orphan, 
then  residing  in  the  family ;  but  as  they 
were  both  poor,  and  he  then  unknown  to 
fame,  the  attachment  was  not  encouraged, 
and  the  young  lady  afterwards  married  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  gentleman  of  Sa- 
vannah. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  here  correct  an 
error  that  has  got  abroad,  and  which  I 
find  in  two  published  accounts,  (Wheel- 
er's History  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
obituary,  before  mentioned,  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Hooper,)  namely  :'that 
Mr.  Blakely  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Jones.  Of  this 
statement,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones  makes 
the  following  correction  ;  "  There  is  an 
error  as  to  the  fact  of  my  father's  advanc- 
ing money  for  the  expenses  of  J.  Blake- 
ly's  education.  He  wished  to  do  it  and 
pressed  it  on  Mr.  B.,  but  he  would  not  ac- 
cept it,  on  the  ground  that  my  father  had 
i  a  young  family,  and  ought  not  to  add  to 
his  responsibilities.*  In  this  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  I  learned  it  from  my  mother 
and  this  was  the  reason  too,  of  his  enter- 
ing the  Navy."  The  Alma  mater  at 
Chapel  Hill,  need  not  mourn  that  she 
thus  missed  the  honor  of  rearing  this 
nursling,  as  by  this  diversion  of  his  course 
his  genius  seems  to  have  received  its  ap- 


*  I  have  learned,  since  the  above  was  in  presss 
that  Mr  Blakely  was  sent  to  the  University  by 
Mr.  Jones,  but  would  not  consent  to  stay  there 
at  his  expense,  when  he  got  old  enough  to  as- 
s  !3t  himself. 


propriate  direction,  and  brought  more  ho 
nor  upon  himself  and  his  country,  than  it 
would  have  been  likely  to  do  in  any  civil 
profession. 

After  continuing  in  the  office  of  Solici- 
tor of  the  State,  during  all  the  meridian 
of  his  life,  with  a  reputation  for  fidelity 
and  ability  attested  by  the  above  memo 
rials  of  his  legal  brethren,  Mr.  Jones  res- 
igned that  office,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. — 
His  mind  underwent  some  decay  in  his 
latter  days,  which  disqualified  him  for 
professional  life,  but  the  amiable  virtues 
of  his  heart,  and  the  stores  of  his  memo- 
ry poured  forth  in  conversation,  still 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  his  fami- 
ly and  of  his  occasional  visitors.  Now 
appeared  to  high  advantage  the  excellen- 
cies of  that  woman  whom  Providence  had 
made  the  partner  of  his  life  and  fortunes. 
By  her  gentle  and  judicious  treatment, 
and  by  that  sway  over  him  which  his  un- 
limited confidence  'in  her  affection  and 
good  sense  enabled  her  to  obtain,  she  re  - 
paired  his  shattered  health,  and  brought 
his  mind  into  a  state  of  calm  repose,  in 
which  it  continued  till  the  end  of  life. — 
In  nothing  did  what  his  friends  have  ap- 
propriately called,  "  the  chivalry"  of  his 
character,  shine  more  beautifully  than  in 
his  uniform  tenderness  and  delicate  res- 
pect towards  his  wife.  One  of  his  child- 
ren has  declared,  that  during  all  the  years 
of  her  residence  with  her  parents,  in  all 
the  variations^  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
health,  she  never  heard  him  utter  an  un- 
kind or  harsh  word  to  her  mother.  This 
remarkable  fact,  in  a  man  of  rather  quick 
and  impetuous  temper,  is  a  most  honora- 
ble proof  of  that  chivalrous  veneration  for 
female  worth,  which  has  characterized 
minds  of  the  noblest  stamp,  and  js  a  proof 
too,  of  those  uncommon  qualities  in  the 
other  party,  which  obtained  such  an  as- 
cendancy over  such  a  man.  This  connu- 
bial harmony  had  a  most  happy  effect  up- 
on the  minds  of  their  children,   and  ac- 
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companied  the  mother's  word  and  exam- 
ple with  a  weight  of  authority  and  readi- 
ness of  obedience  highly  conducive  to  fa- 
mily government. 

The  literary  turn  and  taste  of  Mr.  Jones, 
also  was  an  eminent  advantage  to  his  fa- 
mily. It,  in  a  measure,  supplied  the 
place  of  those  academical  instructions 
which,  forty  years  ago,  were  hardly  ac- 
cessible to  families  living  in  the  country. 
He  had  a  fine  taste  for  poetry,  and  having 
heard  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  speak- 
ers, he  had  a  talent  for  reciting  it  with 
peculiar  propriety  and  pathos.  His  child- 
ren imbibed  a  strong  relish  for  poetry  by 
hearing  him  recite  in  his  peculiarly  grace- 
ful manner,  the  finest  odes  of  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Collins,  Penrose,  &c,  (fee,  which 
he  had  at  his  tongue's  end.  His  library 
was  furnished  with  a  few  select  authors ; 
among  the  rest,  a  rare  and  elegant  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  which  constituted 
the  entertainment  of  many  a  winter  even- 
ing, and  made  the  father's  vacations  from 
the  courts  a  time  longed  for  by  the  fami- 
ly circle.  At  these  Shakespearian  read- 
ings, judicious  selections  and  omissions 
were  made,  so  that  the  young  minds  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  plots  of  the 
dramas,  and  with  their  noble  passages, 
without  being  tainted  by  their  impurities. 
The  bible,  too,  he  read,  with  peculiar 
force  and  beauty,  and  trained  his  child- 
ren to  the  same  way  of  reading  it.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  repeating  the  old 
metrical  version  of  the  15th  Psalm,  as  be- 
ing well  calculated  to  inspire  his  children 
with  those  principles  which  he  admired, 
and  in  which  he  wished  them  to  grow  up  : 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may, 

To  thy  blessed  courts  repair  1 
Not  stranger  like  to  visit  them, 

But  to  inhabit  there. 

'Tis  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed, 

By  rules  of  virtue  moves  ; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak, 

The  thing  his  hear*,  disproves 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forgo, 
His  neighbor's  fame  to  wound  ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  repori, 
By  malice  whispered  round. 


Who,  vice  in  all  its  pomp  and  power, 

Can  treat  with  just  neglect ;    J 
And  piety,  tho'  clothed  in  rags. 

Religiously  respect. 

Who,  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust 

Has  ever  firmly  stood, 
And  tho' he  promise  to  his  loss, 

He  makes  his  promise  good. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  to  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  Ed- 
ward Jones,  and  to  furnish  a  permanent 
record  of  those  interesting  incidents  and 
benevolent  acts  of  his  life  which  "  poster- 
ity ought  not  to  be  willing  to  let  die." — 
But  while  we  do  justice  to  his  merits,  we 
pretend  not  that  he  was  without  his  fail- 
ings. On  these,  all  those  who  knew  and 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  virtues,  would 
rather  drop  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  than 
dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  that  unfor- 
tunate habit  into  which  he  was  for  a  time 
betrayed  by  the  conviviality  of  his  tem- 
per and  perhaps  by  the  cruel  shock  on 
his  youthful  hopes,  was  immediately 
abandoned  on  retirement  from  his  profes- 
sional labors ;  and  that  the  whole  rem- 
nant of  his  life,  spent  in  domestic  repose, 
showed  the  most  perfect  conquest  over 
his  past  infirmity,  and  exhibited  the  usu- 
al benevolence  of  his  affections,  together 
with  a  child-like  gentleness  of  disposition 
and  an  uncomplaining  patience,  which 
greatly  endeared  him  to  all  his  family. 
In  this  "  noiseless  tenor  of  his  wa}-,"  he 
gradually  declined  in  his  bodily  powers 
until  he  reached  the  advanced  age  of  sev-  < 
enty-nine  jrears.  His  wife  had  several 
years  before  preceded  him  to  the  grave ; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to 
follow  her.  He  was  gratified  to  have  his 
daughters  come  into  his  room  and  read 
the  Bible,  and  when  they  would  stop  for 
fear  of  wearying  him,  he  would  request 
them  to  continue  if  it  was  agreeable  to 
then-'.  No  doubt  he  was  much  in  silent 
]  s-.-iyer,  for  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
alone-,  indulging  in  contemplation,  but 
w"e;iv    to    ejoh:  the  social   circle,  to 
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cheer  it  by  his  gentle  manners,  or  enliv- 
en it  with  the  sallies  of  his  harmless  hu- 
mor. Thus  cherished  in  the  bosom  of 
grateful  and  devoted  children,  he  calmly 
descended  towards  the  grave,  enjoying 
that  sweetest  of  all  earthly  rewards,  the 
spectacle  of  children  venerating  his  per- 
son and  emulating  his  virtues,  whilst  as 
they  watched  his  gradual  decay,  they  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  his  quiet  spirit  was 
imbibing  the  faith  and  assuming  the 
shape  that  should  fit  it,  when  its  time 
came,  for  translation  to  heaven. 

He  died  peacefully  without  suffering, 

on   the  of  August,    1841,    in    the 

eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  deposited  with  those  of  other  mem- 
bers of  his  tamily  in  the  grave-yard  of 
the  Episcopal  church  at  Pittsboro,  where 
his  last  years  were  spent. 

In  reviewing  what  I  have  written  I 
cannot  but  perceive  that  the  earlier  part 
of  Mr.  Jones's  history,  ha\  ing  in  it  a  con- 
siderable dash  of  the  romantic,  has  se- 
duced me  to  allow  it  so  large  a  space  in 


the  memoir,  as  to  leave  room  for  but  a 
general  mention  of  his  charitable  deeds, 
which,  if  spread  out  into  particulars, 
would  make  a  much  stronger  impression 
on  the  reader.  Many  who  will  read  these 
pages  will  regret  their  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  and  will  say  :  "I,  if  called  upon, 
could  have  added  another  line  of  praise, 
and  another  tear  of  grateful  recollection  - 
to  the  epitaph  of  Edward  Jones." 

How  much  better  such  a  fame — how 
much  more  to  be  coveted  the  benedictions 
of  the  poor,  and  of  genius  nursed  into 
distinction,  than  the  vulgar  glory  of  leav- 
ing to  our  heirs  an  overgrown  estate, 
without  erecting  a  single  memorial  to  let 
posterity  know  or  thank  God  that  we 
have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  !  Happy 
should  the  writer  be,  if  he  maj^have  here 
so  executed  his  undertaking,  as  to  kin- 
dle in  any  of  his  readers  an  admiration 
of  self-sacrificing  benevolence,  and  to 
provoke  them  to  imitate  what  they  ad- 
mire. 


HUGH    M'DONALD 

(Continued  from  page  211.) 


We  dressed  ourselves  immediately  and 
were  marched  by  Captain  Doherty,  until 
i  we  were  halted  before  the  General's  house, 
where  we  halted  until  the  Capt.  went  in 
and  told  the  General  that  his  children 
were  paraded  before  the  door,  requesting 
him,  at  the  same  time  to  come  and  view 
them,  which  he  and  his  aids  did.  "These," 
said  the  Capt.-,  "  are  the  children  which 
broke  the  line  of  rough  Hessian  soldiers 
four  times  at  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
without  the  loss  of  but  one  man."  "They 
are  a  likely  set  of  boys,"  said  the  Ge- 
neral. "You  should  set  great  store  by 
them."     "  Bv ,  I  think   as 


much  of  them  as  of  my  heart's  blood,"  said 
the  Capt.  "  and  intending  to^ive  them  a 
frolick  presently,  I  bought  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  for  them  last  night."  The  Capt. 
then  put  us  through  the  manual  exercise, 
and  ordered  us  to  prime,  load,  and  wheel 
to  the  right-about  and  fire — all  which  we 
performed  with  much  dexterity  and  agili- 
ty. After  some  conversation  we  were 
marched  back  and  began  our  frolic  on  the 
barrel  of  whiskey.  In  a  short  time  there 
came  a  ten  gallon  cask  of  Jamaica  rum, 
from  Gen.  Washington  to  our  old  Captain 
to  tve;jt  his  children. 

Nothing  special   claimed  our  attention 
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for  ten  days.  While  rested  at  the  Long 
Oaks,  a  party  of  us  went  down  towards 
the  Whitemarsh,  near  the  British  lines, 
where,  on  a  rainy  morning,  we  met  a  Bri- 
tish foraging  party,  who  gave  us  two  or 
three  rounds  and  retreated,  leaving  us  five 
waggons  loaded  with  wheat,  oats  and 
other  plunder,  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  surrounding  farmers,  three  field  pieces 
and  about  twelve  prisoners.  In  this  en- 
gagement I  shot  a  dragoon  from  his  horse 
ami  made  towards  the  horse  to  take  hold 
of  him,  when  he  rushed  furiously  at  me, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  would 
have  caught  me  by  the  head  had  I  not 
prevented  him  with  my  bayonet.  He 
then  turned  his  heels,  and  before  I  could 
extricate  myself,  he  hit  me  on  the  knee, 
which  confined  me  to  my  tent  five  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  was  nursed  by  the 
little  Scotch  girl,  whose  brother  enlisted 
with  me,  in  Maryland. 

About  the  1st  of  December  wo  left  the 
Long  Oaks,  and  marched  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill, about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
where  we  encamped  a  few  days  ;  but, 
wood  being  scarce,  we  were  forced  to 
move  our  encampment  to  the  Valley 
Fc  ge,  twenty-one  miles  fromPhiladelphia 
where  wood  was  plenty,  an  extensive 
piece  of  woodland  having  been  reserved 
for  the  Forge  or  Iron  Works.  Here  we 
built  walls  of  stone  and  dirt,  about  three 
feet  high,  and  placed  our  tents  on  top  of 
that,  and  spent  there  the  remaining  part 
of  the  winter,  unmolested.  During  this 
time,  parties  of  us  frequently  sallied  out 
towards  the  British  lines,  on  the  ice  and 
snow,  killing  and  making  prisoners,  and, 
as  much  as  we  could,  preventing  them 
from  blundering  or  even  trading  with  the 
inh:  bitanrs  of  our  country,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  give  high  prices  for  pro- 
vision?, forage  and  everything  they  need- 
ed. This  induced  the  settlers  round 
Philadelphia  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
trading  with  them,  which  made  it  necessa- 
ry for  us  to  send  out  guards  to  prevent  this 


unprecedented  commerce  and  smuggling. 
These  guards  detected  many  in  this  cor- 
respondence, though  all  were  pardoned, 
except  a  Wm.  McKay,  who  was  pardon- 
ed on  his  first  trial,  or  when  first  detect- 
ed, but  was  brought  to  the  gallows  for  the 
second  offence,  being  considered  a  spy. — 
This  gentleman  would  be  in  our  camp  one 
day  and  in  the  British  camp  next  day, 
bringing  them  fowls,  shoats  and  every 
kind  of  fresh  meat  they  wanted.'  It/was 
known  at  last  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  he 
was  hung  on  tie  15th  of  April,  1778,  near 
the  Forge,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army,  and  was  the  first  man  I  ever  saw 
hung.  It  so  affected  me  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  sight,  nor  did  I  eat  anything  for 

two  days  afterwards. 

mm 
Wc  lived  plentifully  in  this  camp,  hav- 
ing fresh  beef  one  day,  and  bacon  the 
next.  My  Mess  sold,  during  our  contin- 
uance here,  three  barrels  of  flour,  besides 
beef  and  bacon.  Wc  could  buy  butter, 
fowls,  and  everything,  else  at  a  low  price, 
being  a  wealthy  settlement  and  very 
friendly.  My  friend  Hilton  was  taken 
sick,  during  our  continuance  here,  and 
removed  to  a  wealthy  farmer's  house 
about  three  miles  out  of  camp,  where  I 
frequently  visited  my  friend  who  told  the 
family  I  was  a  near  relation  of  his,  which 
raised  me  high  in  their  estimation.  This 
created  a  familiarity  between  me  and  the 
farmer's  daughters,  who  were  a  set  of 
handsome  young  women.  One  agreed  to. 
marry  me,  and  go  through  the  wars  with 
me.  I  told  her  the  condition  and  fate  of  a 
soldier  was  uncertain,  that  I  loved  her 
purely  for  her  interest,  and  that  she  was 
worthy  of  a  more  quiet  life  than  that  of  a 
camp  ;  that  I  must  decline  accepting  her 
generous  offer,  and  sacrifice  a  most  ardent 
passion  to  that  justice  which  her  sex 
should  have  from  every  honorable  man. 
I  overstayed  my  time  one  evening  at  an 
Irishman's  house,  who  had  ad. lighter 
who  was  so  inticing  that  I  could  not  part 
with  her  until  after  dark,  when  I  took  a 
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short  way  for  camp,  and  in  crossing  a 
creek  on  the  ice,  I  fell  through,  and  went 
to  the  bottom.  I  came  up  again,  but  hit 
my  head  against  the  ice.  I  scrambled 
about,  however,  until  I  found  the  place  I 
had  fallen  through,  and  got  out  again  ; 
but  when  I  got  to  camp,  my  clothes,  and 
I  might  say,  almost  my  body  were  fro- 
zen. 

My  officers  observing  my  dripping  con- 
dition on  my  coming  into  camp,  Capt. 
White  was  glad  I  had  escaped  from  the 
ice,  but  wished  that  the  next  time  I  went 
cheating  his  country  girls,  I  might  not 
only  go  through  the  ice,  but  stay  under 
it.  Lieut.  Denny  Porterfield  gave  me  a 
piece  of  advice,  which  was,  not  to  be  tra- 
velling after  dark  over  these  icy  creeks, 
or,  I  would,  some  day  lose  my  life  by  it, 
but  always  to  be  in  camp  before  dark, 
or  stay  with  my  friends  in  the  country, 
if  night  overtook  me  there.  Joshua 
Hadley,  2d  Lieut,  counselled  me  to  leave 
off  my  visits  to  these  Irish  girls,  or  it 
might  happen  with  me  as  it  had  happened 
with  him  in  Bethlehem,  where  he  beca~ne 
so  intimate  with  one  of  the  nuns  that 
he  had  sent  her  off  and  settled  her  in 
Tennessee,  where  she  has  married  a 
wealthy    and  respectable  gentleman. 

About  the  last  of  April,  we  were  join- 
ed by  two  regiments  from  North  Caroli- 
na, the  8th  commanded  by  Col.  Hogins, 
(Hogan,)  and  the  ninth,  by  Col.  Ingram, 
»  who  was  convicted  of  some  crime  in  Eu- 
rope, and  sentenced  to  be  sold  as  a  con- 
vict in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  seven 
years  servitude,  but  he  escaped  from  his 
master  and  went  to  North  Carolina. — 
Being  a  man  of  education  and  civil  ad- 
dress, he  got  the  commission  of  Colonel 
in  the  American  service  ;  but  on  his 
march  to  join  our  grand  army,  he  was 
known  by  his  master  in  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland, who  openly  told  him  and  the 
regiment  that  he  was  his  servant,  altho' 
"he  had  fraudulently  now  put  himself  be- 
yond his  reach.     This  reduced  the  Colo- 


'  nel  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  officers, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  shun  his  compa- 
ny, which  mortified  him  so  much  that  he 
either  resigned  or  deserted  our  arms 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1778,  our  Brigade 
from  North  Carolina  were  inspected,  and 
the  seven  regiments  which  had  been  two 
years  in  service,  were  discovered 
to  be  too  small  for  their  officers.  The 
seventh  regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
Armstrong,  having  joined  us  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in 
which  it  lost  some  of  its  men,  all  ex- 
cept the  two  last  that  joined  us,  were 
reduced  to  three  regiments,  and  the  sur- 
plus officers  were  discharged  and  sent 
home  to  North  Carolina.  The  sixth  re- 
giment was  put  into  the  first,  command- 
ed by  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Hanover  coun- 
ty, and  the  fourth  was  put  into  the  se- 
cond, commanded  by  Col.  Patten,  who 
was  Lieut.  Colonel.  Alexander  Martin, 
first  Colonel  of  the  2d  regiment,  and 
since  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  seeing  a  soldier 
slip  into  a  hollow  gum  tree,  left  in  a  tan- 
yard  for  shade,  ordered  him  to  come  out 
or  he  would  run  him  through  with  his 
sword.  The  soldier  obeyed,  and  our  gal- 
lant Colonel  took  shelter  from  danger  in 
his  place,  which  was  proved  on  him  next 
day  in  Court  Martial,  and  he  was  sent 
home  to  Hillsboro,  with  a  wooden  sword. 
At  the  same  Court,  Gen.  Stephens,  of  the 
Virginia  line,  who  was  left  at  the  White 
Marsh  Tavern,  with  a  select  reserve  on 
the  day  we  purposed  to  engage  with 
the  British  at  Philadelphia,  was  senten- 
ced to  go  home  to  his  plantation  with  a 
wooden  sword,  for  his  drunkenness  and 
disobedience,  never  more  to  appear  in  the 
American  service.  The  fifth  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  third,  under  the  com" 
mand  of  Jethro  Sumner,  and  the  oldest 
captain  of  each  regiment  that  was  broken 
up,  was  retained  in  the  regiments  to 
which  they  were  attached,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting   the   men   who   should 
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compose  their  company,  from  the  regi- 
ment to  which  they  first  belonged. 

These  officers  who  were  dismissed, 
proved  very  useful  in  North  Carolina. — 
On  their  return  from  the  North  they 
found  the  State  in  confusion,  the  terms 
Whig  an/lTory  running  very  high  among 
them,  and,  in  many  parts,  robbing,  plun- 
dering, stealing,  mobs  and  murders,  fre- 
quently taking  place.  They  used  their 
influence  ,with  all  possible  diligence  to 
bring  the  inhabitants  into  a  better  un- 
derstanding, quelling  and  taking  the  Brit- 
ish and  Tory  companies,  who  were  in 
gangs  though  the  State.  These  gentlemen 
proved  more  useful   to  their  own   State 


than  they  could  have  been  to  their  coun- 
try, had  they  been  retained  in  the  army- 
Early  in  May,  Gen.  Alex'r.  Mcintosh, 
from  South  Carolina,  joined  us  with 
about  five  hundred  men.  Among  these 
was  the  noted  and  brave  Major  Marion, 
aid  to  Gen.  Mcintosh.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, thinking  his  force  sufficient  for  the 
British  in  that  quarter,  and  thinking 
their  next  attack  would  be  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  ordered  Gen.'  Mcintosh  to  return 
home  and  watch  their  movements  in  that 
section.  They  marched  back  to  South 
Carolina  and  Gen.  Mcintosh,  taking  um- 
brage at  not  being  continued  in  the  main 
army,  resigned  his  commissions. 
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From  the  French  of  Chateaubriand. 


The  passion  of  Blanca  increased  from 
day  to  day,  and  that  of  Aben-Hamet  grew 
with  equal  violence.  He  was  so  delight- 
ed with  being  loved  for  himself  alone, 
with  not  owing  to  any  external  circum- 
stance the  sentiments  which  he  had  in- 
spired, that  he  would  not  reveal  the  secret 
of  his  birth  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Santa  Fe ;  he  anticipated  a  refined 
pleasure  in  acquainting  her  that  he  bore 
an  illustrious  name,  on  the  same  day  that 
she  consented  to  give  him  her  hand.  But 
he  was  suddenly  re-called  to  Tunis:  his 
mother,  attacked  by  an  incurable  disease, 
wished  to  embrace  and  bless  her  son  be- 
fore dying.  Aben-Hamet,  presented  him- 
self at  the  palace  of  Blanca.  "  Sultana," 
said  he  to  her,  "  my  mother  is  dying. — 
She  calls  on  me  to  close  her  eyes.  Wilt 
thou  keep  me  in  thy  love  ?" 

"You  are  going  to  leave  me,"  said 
Blanca  turning  pale.  "  Shall  I  ever  see 
you  again?" 


.  "  Come,"  said  Aben-Hamet,  "  I  wish 
to  exact  a  promise  from  you,  that  death 
alone  can  break.     Follow  me." 

They  went  out  and  came  to  a  burying 
ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Moors.  There  might  still  be  seen,  here 
and  there,  small  funeral  columns,  around 
which  the  sculptor  had  formerly  carved 
a  turban ;  but  the  christians  had  since 
substituted  for  the  turban,  a  cross.  Aben- 
Hamet  conducted  Blanca  to  the  foot  of 
these  columns. 

"Blanca,"  said  he  "  my  ancestors  re- 
pose here.  I  swear  by  their  ashes  to  love 
thee,  even  to  the  day  on  which  the  angel 
o$  judgment  shall  call  me  to  the  tribunal 
of  Allah.  I  promise  thee  never  to  en- 
gage my  heart  to  another  woman,  and  to 
take  thee  for  my  wife  as  soon  as  thou 
shalt  know  the  holy  light  of  the  prophet. 
Each  year,  at  this  time,  I  will  return  to 
Grenada,  to  see  if  thou  hast  kept  thy  faith 
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and  if  thou  art  willing  to  renounce  thy 
errors." 

"And  I,"  said  Blanca  in  tears,  "I will 
await  thee  through  all  these  years.  I  will 
keep  for  thee,  even  to  my  last  sigh,  the 
troth  that  I  have  plighted  thee,  and  I  will 
receive  thee  for  my  spouse,  when  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  more  powerful  than 
thy  love,  shall  touch  thy  unbelieving 
heart." 

Aben-Hamet  departed.  The  winds  bore 
him  to  the  African  shore.  His  mother 
had  already  died.  He  mourned  her  and 
embraced  her  tomb.  Months  glided  by  : 
sometimes  wandering  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  sometimes  seated  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  Louis,  the  exiled  Abencerage,  im- 
patiently awaited  the  day  which  should 
restore  him  to  Grenada.  That  day  came 
at  last.  Aben-Hamet  embarked,  and 
turned  his  vessel's  prow  towards  Malaga. 
With  what  transport,  with  what  mingled 
emotions  of  joy  and  fear  did  he  gaze  on 
the  first  promentories  of  Spain!  Did 
Blanca  await  him  on  those  shores  ?  Did 
she  still  remember  the  poor  Arab,who  had 
ceased  not  to  adore  her  under  the  palm  of 
the  desert  ^ 

The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe 
was  not  false  to  her  promises.  She  had 
entreated  her  father  to  carry  her  to  Ma- 
laga. From  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains which  ranged  along  the  inhabited 
side,  she  followed  with  her  eyes  the  dis- 
I  tan t  vessels,  and  passing  sails.  During  a 
storm  she  gazed  with  terror  on  the  sea, 
lashed  by  the  winds  :  she  loved  then  to 
lose  herself  in  the  gloom,  to  expose  her- 
self in  dangerous  places,  to  feel  herself 
wet  by  the  same  waves,  tossed  by  the 
same  whirlwind  that  menaced  the  life  of 
Aben-Hamet.  When  she  saw  the  plain- 
tive sea-gull  skiming  the  waves  with  his 
great  half-extended  wings,  and  flying  to- 
wards the  African  shore,  she  charged  it 
with  all  those  words  of  love,  with  all  those 
unexpressed  vows,  which  fill  the  heart 
of  one  consumed  by  passion. 


One  day  as  she  wandered  on  the  sea- 
beach,  she  observed  a  long  vessel,  whoso 
raised  prow,  and  inclined  mast,  and  lateen 
sail  announced  the  elegant  craft  of  the 
Moors.  Blanca  hastened  to  fhe  harbor, 
and  soon  saw  the  strange  vessel  enter, 
which  caused  the  water  to  foam  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  course.  A  superbly  dres- 
sed Moore  stood  erect  at  the  prow.  Be- 
hind him,  two  black  slaves  held  by  the 
bit,  an  Arabian  horse,  whose  smoking 
nostrils,  and  flowing  mane,  evidencedboth 
his  natural  spirit,  and  his  terror  at  the 
noise  of  the  waves.  The  vessel  arrived, 
lowered  its  sails,  touched  the  wharf,  and 
drew  up  alongside.  The  Moor  leaped  on 
the  shore,  which  resounded  to  the  clang 
of  his  arms.  The  slaves  led  out  the  steed, 
fierce  as  a  leopard,  who  neighed  and 
bounded  with  joy,  at  finding  himself  again 
on  land.  Other  slaves  gently  lowered  a 
basket,  in  which  reposed  a  gazelle  lying 
amid  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  Its  tender 
limbs  were  fastened  and  bent  under  it. 
through  fear  lest  they  might  be  broke* 
by  the  movements  of  the  vessel.  It  wore 
a  collar  of  the  grains  of  aloes  ;  and  on  a 
plate  of  gold,  which  served  to  join  the 
two  ends  of  the  collar,  were  written,  in 
Arabic,  a  name,  and  a  talisman. 

Blanca  recognized  Aben-Hamet.  Un- 
willing to  expose  herself  to  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd,  she  sent  Dorothy,  one  of  her 
maids,  to  inform  the  Abencerage  that  she 
awaited  him  at  the  palace  of  the  Moors. 
Aben-Hamet  was  presenting,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  the  governor  his  firman,  written 
in  letters  of  azure,  on  fine  vellum,  and 
protected  by  a  cover  of  silk.  Dorothy  ap- 
proached and  conducted  the  happy  Aben- 
cerage to  the  feet  of  Blanca.  Into  what 
transports  were  these  two  faithful  ones 
thrown  !  What  happiness  to  see  each 
other  again,  after  being  so  long  separated! 
What  new  vows  to  love  each  other  forever 
were  made. 

The  two  black  slaves  led  up  the  Nutni- 
dian  horse,  which  instead  of  a  saddle,  had 
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on  his  back  only  a  lion's  skin,  fastened  on 
by  a  belt  of  purpte.  One  followed  with 
the  gazelle. 

"  Sultana,"  said  Aben-Hamet,  "  this  is 
the  roe-buck  of  my  country,  almost  as 
agile  as  yourself." 

Blanca  herself  untied  the  beautiful  ani- 
mal, which  seemed  to  thank  her  in  casting 
on  her  its  sweet  glances.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Abencerage,-the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe,  had  studied  Ara- 
bic :  she  read  with  watery  eyes  her  own 
name  on  the  collar  of  the  gazelle.  That, 
restored  to  its  freedom,  could  scarcely 
support  itself  on  its  feet^from  its  long 
confinement ;  it  sank  to  the  ground,  and 
leaned  its  head  on  the  knees  of  its  mis- 
tress. Blanca  gave  it  some  fresh  dates, 
and  caressed  this  deer  of  the  desert 
whose  fine  skin  had  retained  the  odor  of 
aloes  wood,  and  the  rose  of  Tunis. 

The  Abencerage,  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe 
and  his  daughter,  set  out  together  for 
Grenada.  The  days  of  the  happy  couple 
glided  by  as  those  of  the  preceeding  year: 
the  same  promenades,  the  same  regret  at 
the  sight  of  the  country,  the  same  love, 
or  rather,  a  love  ever  increasing,  ever 
shared ;  but  also  the  same  attachment  in 
the  two  lovers  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers. 

"  May  you  be  a  Christian  !"  said 
Blanca, 

"  May  you  be  a  Mahometan,"  said  A- 
ben-Hamet ;  and  they  separated  a  second 
time  without  yielding  to  the  passion  which 
drew  them  to  each  other. 

Aben-Hamet  came  again  the  third  year, 
like  the  bird  of  passage  that  returns  with 
the  spring  to  our  climate.  He  did  not 
find  Blanca  at  the  sea-shore  ;  but  a  letter 
from  that  beloved  woman,  apprised  the 
faithful  Arab  of  the  departure  of  the  Duke 
of  Santa  Fe,  for  Madrid,  and  the  arrival 
of  Don  Carlos  at  Grenada.  Don  Carlos 
was  accompanied  by  a  French  prisoner,  a 
friend  of  the  brother  of  Blanca.    The 


Moor  felt  his  heart  oppressed  at  reading 
this  letter.  He  departed  from  Malaga  for 
Grenada  with  the  saddest  forebodings. — 
The  mountains  appeared  to  him  a  fright- 
ful solitude,  and  he  often  turned  his  head 
to  gaze  on  the  sea  which  he  had  just  sail- 
ed over. 

Blanca,  during  the  absence  of  her  fath- 
er, had  not  been  able  to  leave  a  brother 
whom  she  loved,  a  brother  who  had  been 
willing  in  his  kindness  to  deprive  himself 
of  all  his  property,  and  whom  she  saw 
again  after  a  seven  years  absence.  Don 
Carlos  had  all  the  courage,  and  all  the 
pride  of  his  nation.  Fierce  as  the,  con- 
querors of  the  new  world  among  whom 
he  had  first  borne  arms  ;  bigoted  as  the 
Spanish  knights  who  conquered  the 
Moors,  he  nourished  in  his  heart  against 
the  infidels,  the  hate  which  he  had  inher- 
ited from  the  Cid. 

Thos.  ofLautrcc,  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Foix,  in  which  beauty  in  the  women  and 
bravery  in  the  men,  passed  as  a  heredita- 
ry gift,  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Countess  of  Foix,  and  of  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  Odet  of  Foix,  lord  of  Lau- 
trec.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Thomas 
had  been  armed  as  a  knight,  by  Bayard, 
in  that  retreat  which  cost  the  life  of  the 
Chevalier,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. — 
Some  time  after  Thomas  was  covered 
with  wounds  and  made  a  prisoner  at  Pa- 
via,  in  defending  the  royal  knight  who 
lost  everything  then,  except  honor. 

Don  Carlos,  of  Bivar,  a  witness  of  the  ' 
bravery  of  Lautrec,  had  caused  the 
wounds  of  the  young  Frenchman  to  be 
attended  to,  and  soon  there  was  establish- 
ed between  them  one  of  those  romantic 
friendships,  of  which  esteem  and  virture 
are  the  basis.  Francis  1st  had  been  re- 
turned to  France,  but  Charles  5th  retain- 
ed his  other  prisoners.  Lautrec  had  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  sharing  the  captivity 
of  his  king,  and  of  setting  at  hia  feet  in 
prison .  Left  in  Spain  after  the  departure 
of  the  monarch,  he  had  been  delivered  on 
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his  parole  to  Don  Carlos,   who  went  to 
couduct  him  to  Grenada. 

When  Aben-Hamet  presented  himself 
at  the  palace  of  Don  Rodrigo,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  apartment  in  which  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe, 
he  felt  torments  till  then  unknown  to 
him.  At  the  feet  of  Donna  Blanca  was 
seated  a  young  man,  who  gazed  on  her 
in  silence,  in  a  kind  of  transport.  This 
young  man  wore  breeches  of  buff,  and  a 
doublet  of  the  same  color,  fastened  by  a 
girdle  from  which  hung  a  sword  with 
the  flower  de  luce.  A  silken  cloak 
was  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  on 
his  head  was  a  hat  with  a  narrow  brim, 
shaded  by  plumes.  A  lace  ruff  descend- 
ing to  the  bosom,  allowed  his  uncovered 
neck  to  be  seen.  A  maustache  as  black 
us  ebony  gave  to  his  naturally  sweet 
countenance,  a  manly  and  warlike  air. — 
On  his  large  boots  which  fell  in  folds  about 
his  ankles,  appeared  the  golden  spur,  the 
emblem  of  knighthood. 

At  some  distance  was  standing  another 
knight,  leaning  on  the  iron  cross  of  his 
long  sword ;  he  was  clad  as  the  other,  but 
appeared  older.  His  mien  severe,  though 
fiery  and  passionate,  inspired  respect  and 
fear.  The  rough  cross  of  Calatrava  was 
embroidered  on  his  doublet  with  this  mot- 
to: Pour  elle  et  pour  mon  roi. 

An  involuntary  cry  escaped  Blanca's 
lips  when  she  percieved  Aben-Hamet. 
I  "  Gentlemen,"  said  she  immediately, 
;/'  behold  the  infidel  of  whom  I  have  so 
g  often  spoken  to  you :  take  care  lest  he 
carry  off  the  victory  from  you  ;  the  Aben- 
cerages  were  like  him,  and  nothing  conld 
surpass  them  in  loyaltjr,  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry." 

Don  Carlos  advanced  before  Aben-Ha- 
met. "  Seigneur  Moor,"  said  he,  '•'  my 
father  and  sister  have  acquainted  me  with 
your  name  ;  they  believe  you  are  of  a  no- 
ble and  brave  race.  You  have  distinguish- 
ed yourself  by  your  courtesy.  Soon, 
Charles  3th,  my  sovereign,  will  be  oblig- 


ed to  carry  the  war  to  Tunis,  and  we 
shall  see  each  other,  I  tope,  on  the  field  of 
honor.'A   [^ 

Aben-Hamet  laid  his  hand  on  his  bo- 
som and  bowed  to  the  earth  without  re* 
ply,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  Blanca,  and 
Lautrec.  The  latter,  with  the  curiosity 
of  his  country,  admired  the  splendid  robe, 
the  brilliant  arms,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Moor.  Blanca  did  not  appear  embarras- 
sed :  her  whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes. — 
The  ingenuous  Spaniard  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  secret  of  her  heart.  After 
some  moments  of  silence,  Aben-Hamet 
arose  and  bowing  before  the  daughter  of 
Don  Rodrigo  retired.  Astonished  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Moor,  and  the  looks  of 
Blanca,  Lautrec  began  to  entertain  a  sus- 
picion which  soon,  resolved  itself  into  a 
certainty. 

Don  Carlos  remained  alone  with  his 
sister.  "Blanca,"  said  he,  "explain 
yourself.  From  whence  springs  the  emo- 
tion which  the  sight  of  this  stranger  has 
caused   you?" 

"My  brother,"  said  Blanca,  "  I  love 
Aben-Hamet,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  my  hand  is  his." 

"  What !"  cried  Don  Carlos,  "  you  love 
Aben-Hamet !  The  daughter  of  the  BL 
vars  love  a  Moor,  an  infidel,  an  enemy 
whom  wc  have  chased  from  these  pala- 
ces !" 

"Don  Carlos,"  replied  Blanca,  "  I  love 
Aben-Hamet ;  Aben-Hamet  loves  me. — 
For  three  years  has  he  relinquished  me 
rather  than  abjure  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. Nobleness,  honor,  chivalry,  are  in 
him;  even  to  my  last  sigh  will  I  adore 
him." 

Don  Carlos  could  feel  that  the  firmness 
of  Aben-Hamet  had  been  noble,  though 
he  deplored  the  blindness  of  that  infidel. 

"Unfortunate  Blanca,"  said  he  "whith- 
er will  this  love  conduct  you  ?  I  had 
hoped  that  Lautrec,  my  friend,  would 
become  my  brother." 

"You  have  been  mistaken'7  said  Blan- 
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ca,  "I  cannot  love  that  stranger.  As  to 
m?  affection  for  Aben-Hamet,  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  for  it.  Keep  thy 
promises  of  chivalry  as  I  will  keep  my 
promises  of  love.  Know,  howev.er, 
for  your  consolation,  that  Blanca  will 
never  be  the  wife  of  an  infidel." 

"Our  family  will  then  disappear  from 
the  earth,"  cried  Don  Carlos. 

"It  is  for  you  'to  revive  it,"  said  Blan- 
ca. "Moreover,  of  what  importance  are 
children  whom  you  will  never  see,  and 
who  will  degenerate  from  your  virtue  ? — 
Don  Carlos,  I  feel  confident  that  we  are 
the  last  of  our  race  ;  we  are  too  different 
from  the  common  order,  for  our  blood 
to  flourish  after  us.  The  Cid  was  our 
ancestor,  he-  will  be  our  posterity." — 
Blanca  departed.        C '  ) 

Don  Carlos  hurrieato  the  Abencerage. 
"Moor,"  said  he  to  him,  '-renounce  my 
sister  or  accept  combat." 

"Are  you  commissioned  by  your  sis- 
ter," answered  Aben-Hamet,  "to  demand 
of  me  the  vows  she  has  made  me  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Don  Carlos,"  "she  loves 
you  more  than  ever." 

"  Ah !  worthy  brother  of  Blanca," 
cried  Aben-Hamet.  "I  owe  all  my  ha"p- 
piness  to  your  blood.  0  fortunate  Aben- 
Hamet  !  0  happy  day !  I  thought 
Blanca  had  proved  faithless  in  favo 
the  French  knight," 

"And  that  is  thy  misfortune,"  cried  in 
his  turn,  Don  Carlos,  interupting  him." 
"Lautrec  is  my  friend,  but,  for  you,  he 
would  be  my  brother.  Give  me  satis- 
faction for  the  tears  you  have  caused  my 
family  to  shed." 

"I  am  very  willing,"  replied  Aben-Ha- 
met, "but  born  of  a  race  who  perhaps 
have  fought  with  thine,  I  am  not  never- 
theless a  knight.  T  see  no  one  here  to 
confer  on  me  the  order  which  will  permit 
you  to  measure  arms  with  me  without 
'lescending  from  your  rank." 

Don  Carlos,  struck  by  the  observation 
of  the  Moor,  regarded  him  with   mixed 


feelings  of  admiration  and  fury.  Sudden- 
ly he  said  :  "I  myself  will  arm  you  knight: 
you  are  worthy," 

Aben-Hamet  knelt  before  Don  Carlos, 
who  gave  to  him  the  dub  of  knighthood, 
striking  him  three  times  on  the  shoulder 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword;  then  Don  Car- 
los gir.led  on  him  the  same  sword  which 
the  Abencerage  was  going  perhaps  to 
plunge  in  his  breast-,  such  was  the  ancient 
code  of  honor, 

Both  mounted  their  steeds,  departed 
from  the  walls  of  Grenada,  and  hastened 
to  the  fountain  of  Pines.  The  duels  of 
the  Moors  and  Christians  had  long  since 
rendered  this  spring  celebrated.  It  was 
there  that  Malique  of  the  Alabes  had 
been  defeated  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  that 
the  grand  master  of  Calatrava  had  slain 
the  valliant  Abazados.  There  may  be 
still  seen  there  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  arms  of  the  Moorish  knight  suspended 
to  the  branches  of  the  pine,  and  on 
the  bark  of  the  tree  some  letters  of  a 
funeral  inscription.  Don  Carlos  pointed 
out  with  his  hand  the  tomb  of  Abayados. 
to  the  Abencerage  ;  "imitate"  cried  he 
"  that  brave  infidel  ;  and  receive  baptism 
and  death  at  my  hand." 

"Death  perhaps,"  answered  Aben-Ha- 
met, "but  rive  Allah  ct  le  PropJtete  /"      £ 
>r  oflU-Thcy  immediately  took  the  field,    and  * 
'l  attacked  each  .other  with  fury.     They 
had  only  their  swords.     Aben-Hamet  was 
less  practiced  in  combats  than  Don    Car- 1 
los;  but  the  excellence  of  his  arms,  tern-  | 
pered  at  Damascus,  and  the  activity  of  his 
Arabian  horse,'  still  gave  him   an  advan- 
tage over  his  enemy.     He  put  his  horse 
to  full  speed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors, 
and  with  his  large  and  sharp  stirrup,  he- 
struck  the  right  leg  of  the  horse  of  Don 
Carlos,  below  the  knee.     The   wounded 
horse  fell,  and  Don  Carlos,  dismounted  by 
this  fortunate   blow,  advanced  on  Aben- 
Hamet,  with  uplifted  sword.  Aben-Hamet 
leapedtothe  earth  and  received  Don  Car-     ' 
los  with  intrepidity.     He  parried  the  first 
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blows  of  the  Spaniard,  who  broke 
his  sword  on  the  steel  of  Damascus.  De- 
serted twice  by  fortune,  don  Carlos  wept 
tears  of  rage,  and  cried  to  his  enemy, 
"strike,  Moor,  strike  ;  Don  Carlos  dis_ 
armed,  defies  you  and  all  your  infidel  race. 

"You  would  have  slain  me"  answered 
the  Abencerage,  -'but  I  never  intended  to 
inflict  a  wound  on  you.  I  wished  only 
to  prove  that  I  was  worthy  to,. become 
yo.ur  brother,  and  to  hinder  you  from  de- 
spising me."    ; 

At  this  moment  they  perceived  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Lautrec  and  Blanca  urged  on 
two  mares  of  Fey,  lighter  than  the  wind. 
They  arrived  at  the  fountain  of  the  Pine, 
and  saw  the  combat  suspended. 

"I  am  vanquished,"  said  Don  Carlos, 
"this  knight  has  given  me  my  life. — 
Lautrec,  you  will  perhaps  be  more  for- 
tunate than  I." 

"  My  wounds"  said  Lautrec,  in  a  noble 
and  pleasant  voice,  "permit  me  to  decline 
a  combat  with  the  courteous  knight.  I 
wish  not  added  he,  blushing,  "to  know 
the  subject  of  your  quarrel,  and  pene- 
trate a  secret  which  will  carry,  perhaps, 
ileath  to  my  bosonh  Soon  my  absence 
will  restore  harmony  amongst  3'ou,  un- 
less Blanca  commands  me  to  remain  at 
her  feet."  ™ 

"Knight,"  said  Blanca,  "you  shall  stay 

as  a  brother  ;  you  shall  regard  me  as   a 

.sister.     All  the  hearts  here  have  felt  cha- 

trin  ;  learn  from  us  to  support  the   evils 

If  life."  {   Vf    (A 

Blanca  wished  to  constrain  the  three 
knights  to  give  each  other  their  hands. 
All  three  refused.  "I  hate  Aben-Hamet  !'> 
'•tied  Don  Carlos;  "I  envy  him,"  said 
Lautrec.  "And  I,  said  the  Abencerage 
■esteem  Don  Carlos,  and  pity  Lautrec,  but 
I  cannot  love  them." 

"We  have  ever  seen,"  said  Blanca,  "that 
scon  or  late,  friendship  will  follow  es- 
teem. Would  that  the  fatal  event  which 
assembled  us  here,  may  never  be  kjiown 
isi  Grenada." 


Aben-Hamet  became  from  this  mo- 
ment, a  thousand  times  more  dear  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe.  Love 
is  always  pleased  with  bravery,  and  there 
was  nothing  wanting  to  the  Abencerage, 
since  he  was  brave,  and  Don  Carlos  owed 
to  him  his  life.  Aben-Hamet,  by  Blan- 
ca's  advice,  refrained  for  some  days  from 
presenting  himself  at  the  palace,  in  order 
that  Don  Carlos'  anger  might  have  time 
to  cool.  A  mixture  of  sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts  filled  the  heart  of  the  Abencer- 
age. If  on  one  hand  the  assurance  of 
being  loved  with  so  much  fidelity  and 
strength,  was  to  him  a  source  of  inex- 
pressible delight.  On  the  other  the  cer- 
tainty of  never  being  happy  without  re^ 
nouncing  the  religion  of  his  fathers  over- 
whelmed the  courage  of  Aben-Hamet. — 
Already  many  years  had  glided  by,  with- 
out bringing  any  remedy  to  his  evils. — 
Should  the  remainder  of  his  life  thus  glide 
on? 

He  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
most  serious  and  tender  reflections,  when 
one  evening  he  heard  the  sound  of  that 
Christian  prayei,  which  announces  the 
end  of  day.  It  occurred  to  him  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Blanca's  God,  and  ask 
for  advice  and  direction  from  the  God  of 
Nature.. 

He  went,  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  an 
old  mosque,  transformed  by  the  faithful 
into  a  church.  His  heart  affected  by 
sadness,  and  the  solemnity  of  religion, 
he  entered  the  temple  which  had  been  in 
former  times,  that  of  his  God  and  of  his 
country.  The  prayer  was  ended  and 
there  remained  no  one  in  the  church.  A 
solemn  obscurity  reigned  amid  the  num- 
berless columns,  which  resembled  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  of  a  regularly  planted 
forest.  The  light  architecture  of  the 
Arabians,  had  been  combined  with  the 
Gothic,  and  without  losing  any  of  its  el- 
egance, it  had  gained  a  solidity  more  con- 
sonant to  meditation,  it  few  lamps  dim- 
ly sh£ne  in  their  vaulted  recesses,  but  by 
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the  light  of  many  tapers,  he  could  still 
see  the  glittering  of  the  altar  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  it  sparkled  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  Spaniards  pride  them- 
selves on  expending  their  wealth,  in 
adorning  the  objects  of  their  worship,  and 
the  image  of  the  living  God,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  vails  of  lace,  crowns  of  pearls, 
and  sheafs  of  rubies  is  adored  by  a  half 
naked  people. 

There  were  to  be  seen  no  seats  in  the 
body  of  this  vast  building.  A  marble 
pavement,  covered  with  tombs,  served  the 
great  as  well  as  small  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  Lord.  Aben-Hamet 
slowly  advanced  along  the  deserted  aisles, 
which  resounded  to  his  tread.  His  spirit 
was  divided  between  the  remembrances 
which  this  ancient  edifice  of  the  Moorish 
religion  had  excited,  and  the  though^ 
which  the  religion  of  the  Christians  had 
given  birth  to.  He  perceived  at  the  foot 
of  a  column,  a  motionless  figure,  which 
he  at  first  took  for  a  statue  on  a  tomb. — 
He  approaches,  and  recognized  the  young 
knight  on  his  knees,  his  head  reverently 
bowed,  and  his  arms  crossed  on  his   bos- 


om. The  knight  made  no  movement  at 
the  sound  of  Aben-Hamet's  step ;  no 
distraction,  no  exterior  sign  of  life  dis- 
turbed his  profound  prayer.  His  sword 
was  lying  on  the  floor  before  him,  and 
his  hat  decked  with  plumes,  was  placed 
on  a  tomb  at  his  side.  He  appeared  to 
be  fixed  in  that  position  by  the  effect  of 
enchantment.  It  was  Lautrec.  "Ah  ! 
said  the  Abencerage  to  himself,  "this 
young  and  handsome  Frenchman  asks  of 
heaven  some  distinguished  favor  :  this 
warrior,  already  celebrated  for  his  cour- 
age, here  opens  his  heart  before  the  sov- 
ereign of  Heaven  as  the  most  humble  and 
obscure  of  men.  Let  me  pray  also  to  the 
God  of  knights  and  of  glory. 

Aben-Hamet  was  prostrating  himself 
on  the  marble,  when  he  perceived  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  some  Arabic  characters,, 
and  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  which  appear- 
ed under  a  half  fallen  statue.  Remorse 
entered  his  heart,  and  he  hastened  to 
leave  a  building  where  he  had  thought  to 
become  faithless  to  his  religion  and  his 
country.  ^ 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Ah!  long,  long  years  have  passed  since  1 

Gazed  on  this  face  of  thine, 
And  many  smiles  and  many  tears 

Since  then  have  shone  on  mine. 
And  I  had  thought  my  early  dream 

Had  long  e're  this  been  o'er ; 
The  memory  of  my  faded  love 

Would  greet  me  here  no  more. 

And  I  have  joyed  when  others  joyed 
And  proudly  deemed  me  free, 

I  knew  not  that  one  look  like  this 
Would  call  me  back  to  thee, 
Vol.  5,  No.  8.— C. 


And  notes  of  love  I've  whispered  oft 

Since  they  in  other  ears, 
And  for  their  smiles  have  given  smiles 

And  with  them  mingled  tears. 

But  0,  it  was  not  like  the  first, 

The  first  bright  dream  I  knew, 
It  did  not  wildly  thrill  as  then 

Nor  was  it  half  so  true, 
Sweet  image  thou  hast  called  me  back, 

Bright  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine, 
The  flood  of  early  hopes  and  joys 

Are  coming — they  are  mine. 

HORACE,  Jb. 
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BY"  Q.  R.  PHILANDR    DOESTICKS. 

Livermore  and  Bud,  310  Broadway  N.  Y. 


Satire  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  spe- 
cies of  composition  to  excel  in.  To  be 
sufficiently  severe  upon  vice  without  be- 
coming indecent,  to  call  forth  indignation 
against  the  deec1,  but  pity  for  the  culprit, 
and  to  hang  over  all  the  rich  foliage 
of  poetry,  requires  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. 

Into  this  higher  region  Doesticks  has  not 
ventured,  and  attempts  to  shield  himself 
from  criticism  in  the  province  he  has 
chosen,  by  an  "apology."     He  says — 

"I  refuse  to  apologize. 

I  intended  to  compose  a  story  without 
plot,  plan,  or  regard  for  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. 

I  have  done  it. 

I  intended  to  upset  all  commonly  re- 
ceived ideas  of  Chronology,  and  to  trans- 
pose dates,  periods,  epochs  and  eras  to 
suit  my  own  convenience. 

I  have  done  it. 

I  intended  to  slaughter  the  American 
Eagle,  cut  the  throat  of  the  Goddess  of 
liberty,  annihilate  the  Yankee  nation,  and 
break  things  generally  ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that — I  have  done  it." 

These  are  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
"apology."  After  reading  them  the  sup- 
position is,  that  the  author  is  a  humorist, 
and  that  having  so  much  sea  room,  he 
will  tread  upon  the  heels  of  Butler  him 
self.  But  what  was  the  author's  object, 
why  did  he  write  Pluribustah  ?  We 
shall  see. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  introduc 
tion  reads  as  follows  : 


"Don't  you  ask  me  whence  this  burlesque ; 
Whence  this  captious  fabrication, 
With  its  huge  attempt  at  satire, 
With  its  effort  to  be  funny, 
With  its  prido  in  Yankee  spirit, 
With  its  love  of  Yankee  firmness, 
With  its  flings  at  Yankee  fashions, 
With  its  slaps  at  Yankee  humbug, 
W'th  its  hits  at  Yankee  follies, 
And  its  scoffs  at  Yankee  bragging, 
With  its  praise  of  all  that's  manly, 
All  that's  honest,  all  that's  noble, 
With  its  bitter  hate  of  meanness, 
Hate  of  pride  and  affectation. 
With  its  scorn  of  slavish  fawning, 
Scorn  of  snobs,  and  scorn  of  flunkies, 
Scorn  of  all  who  cringe  before  the 
Dirty  but  "almighty  dollar  1" 

Here  we  learn  that  Pluribustah  is  a 
satire  levelled  against  the  prevailing  vices 
and  follies  of  the  day.  Very  well.  Now 
let  Mr.  Doesticks  stick  to  his  text.  We 
pass  over  the  points  "fessed  on,"  and 
shall  try  to  see  how  far  he  succeeded  in 
what  was  attempted  ;  a  witty,  humor 
ous,  and  scorching  satire. 

The  introduction  goes  on  to  state 
where  he  found  this  song,  and  all  that 
can  me  made  out  of  the  next  hundred  dog- 
gerels is,  that  he  procured  "this  most 
abusive  epic"  from  his  uncle  Isaac  or  Le- 
vi, who  bought  works  of  art  at  enormous 
discount  from  those  miserable  beings 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born 
in  this  country.  We  then  have  those 
who  are  going  to  be  dealt  with  given  in 
a  list  which  resembles  the  flaming  pic- 
tures of  a  circus  ;  and  the  similarity  con- 
tinues. You  go  into  the  show  and  are  dis- 
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•pointed  :  the  grand  feats  are  not  per- 
rmed,  and  those  that  are,  fall  short  of 
;e  representations.  Then  after  a  pick 
the  alleys,  gutters,  garbage  and  mud- 
rtsof  the  city,  (which  city,  deponent 
ith  not)  the  introduction  closes  with  a 
nt  that  there  are  still  a  few  more  left. 
Pluribustah,  from  whom  the  book  de- 
ves  its  title,  was  one  of  the  "Pilgrim 
thers"  who  fled  from  persecution  in  the 
d  world,  to  liberty  in  the  new.  He  ar- 
ved  in  safety,  settled  down,  drove  off  the 
Injuns,"  whipped  "Johnny  Taurus," 
larried  Liberty,  and  lived  happily  with 
er  until  he  conquered  Cuffee  and  put 
im  to  work  on  his  plantation.  This 
roduced  a  fracas  in  the  family,  but  which 
.as  soon  quieted  by  a  whiskey  toddy. — 
\  due  course  of  time,  about  fifty  years 
fter  the  bans,  ■  the  author  informs  us, 
iberty  presented  her  lord  with  a  son 
ho  is  called  "Yunga-Merrakah,"  and 
hose  rise,  progress  and  adventures  con- 
:itute  the  remainder  of  the  history. 
The  author  does  not  confine  his  wit  to 
s  proper  sphere.  The  memory  of  our 
ilgrim  fathers  should  always  be  cher- 
-.hed.  The  patriot  looks  back,  and  sighs 
)  think  that  their  stern  virtues  do  not 
line  brighter  in  their  descendants;  he 
ills  his  children  of  their  indomitable 
ourage  and  stubborn  energy.  Whoever 
hould  attempt  to  break  the  charm  that 
lings  to  their  names,  or  to  render  their 
iuiet  and  simple  manners  ridiculous 
Tould  meet  with  the  contempt  he  deserv- 
d.  We  may  smile  at  the  eccentricities 
f  our  ancestors  without  losing  our  re- 
pect.  But  they  are  not  presented  in 
his  view  by  our  author.  After  having 
scaped  perils  by  sea  and  perils  by  land, 
be  weary  pilgrim  kneels  down  on  the 
>are  ground  to  give  thanks  to  that  Al- 
mighty hand  which  has  supported  him. 
Iear  what  Doestick  says  : 

Here  they  might  kneel  down  in  prayer, 

>n  the  sand  and  on  the  gravel, 

)n  the> sea-weed  and  the  clam-shell, 

.'ill  these  last  testaceous  relics 

Jut  their  breeches  into  tatters." 


If  wit  is  not  aimed  at  in  this  passage, 
we  are  unable  to  say  what  is.  Fie,  fie, 
Doesticks.  Learn  reverence  if  you  can, 
and  don't  make  a  butt  of  everything. 

The  character  of  Yunga-Merrakah  is 
withdrawn.  It  may  apply  very  well  to 
some  of  the  bloods  in  Doesticks'  neighbor- 
hood, but  no  such  acts  as  Yunga-Merra- 
kah's  at  the  death  of  the  lamented  Pluri- 
bustah, and  on  various  other  occasions, 
have  come  under  our  observation.  We 
cannot  admit  that  with  Pluribustah  was 
buried  all  the  honesty  and  honor,  love  o 
truth  and  justice  that  formerly  ruled  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  Vices  prac- 
ticed by  a  few  are  not  sufficient  to  call 
forth  the  satirist,  except  the  perpetra- 
tors are  in  high  positions,  where  they 
exert  an  influence.  Hence  those  blows 
which  are  dealt  on  a  few  flunkies  are  not 
only  superfluous,  but  tend  to  convey  a 
false  idea  of  society. 

Many  attempts  at  wit  run  into  ex- 
treme coarseness,  sometimes  disgusting. 
The  reader  cannot  fail  to  find  them,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  ex- 
pect to  read  the  work.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

Then  the  Maiden  stopped  her  crying, 
Wiped  her  nose  upon  her  apron. 


The  reason  for  introducing  her  in  this 
interesting  act  we  could  not  discover. — 
He  might  have  spared  the  lady's  crotchet 
work,  or  spoken  of  it  in  milder  terms.  If 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  it 
may  serve  to  keep  the  sex  at  home  and 
out  of  mischief  "which  is  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished." 

A  verse  on  the  introduction  spesks  of 
this  burlesque — 

"With  its  bitter  hnte  of  meanness." 

We  are  told  that  in  order  to  disgust 
their  sons  with  intemperance,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  exhibited  to  them  drunkep 
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slaves.  Something,  but  not  exactly  like 
these  slaves,  is  the  position  of  Doesticks. 
He  illustrates  his  "bitter  hate  of  mean- 
ness" in  his  bitter  hate  of  Hiawatha. — 
He  forgets  that  he  is  trying  to  write  sa- 
tire, and  launches  into  lampoon.  Here 
he  "spreads"  himself ;  here  he  is  more  at 
home  than  anywhere  else.  He  unites 
the  malice  of  Pope  to  the  ability  of  Doe- 
'  sticks.  He  represents  Longfellow  and 
■  Cooper  both  in  a  false  light,  when  he  in- 
timates that  their  purpose  is  to  delineate 
the  general  character  of  the  Indian.  But 
we  may  be  growing  ill-natured  ourselves. 
Well  it  is  enough  to  make  one  so,  when 
he  sees  on  the  back  of  the  volume  before 
him,  an  illustration  of  the  author's  de- 
scription of  Longfellow,  carrying  a  cou- 
ple of  little  Indians  in  each  hand  with  a 
copy  of  Hiawatha  under  his  arm. 

This  with  the  hundred  and  one  paro- 
dies occurring  through  the  work,  leads  us 
to  infer  (and  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  ?)  that 
the  main  design  of  Pluribustah  is  to  rid- 
icule Hiawatha.  We  will  not  discuss 
here  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
beautiful  song.  We  would  not  p^rt  with 
a  single  canto  of  it  for  all  the  "Doesticks 
writings."  We  grant  that  he  is  funny 
sometimes,  but  he  is  too  lavish  of  his 
wit.  Here  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  we 
could  find.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Jupiter, 
the  mighty  taking  breakfast,  he  says  : 

"To  his  lips  he  raised  the  buckwheat 
Pancakes  dripping  with  molasses  — 
To  his  lips  he  raised  the  coffee, 


Throwing  back  his  head  celestial, 
Opening  wide  his  jawbones  godlike, 
Showed  the  winding  pathway  for  it, 
Saying  to  it,  "Run  down  thi?  way." 

Had  the  author  been  living  in  Juve- 
nal's time  and  wished  to  ridicule  the  hea- 
then deities  this  would  have  been  all 
very  fine.  At  present  he  might  let  poor 
old  Jupiter  rest. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Thompson,  alias 
Doesticks,  claim  originality  for  him. — 
And  what  does  it  consist  in  ?  Simply  in  in- 
troducing the  language  of  the  streets  in 
its  lowest  state,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  polish  his  style  as  is  almost  universal- 
ly the  case  with  all  writers.  He  startles 
by  unexpected  turns  and  phrases,  and 
attracts  your  attention  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  barbarous  jargon  of  an  Irish- 
man. 

When  the  author  comes  up  to  his  sub- 
ject he  does  decently  enough.  He  has 
touched  on  vices  which  need  the  lash  of 
satire,  but  it  must  be  wielded  by  a  more 
vigorous  arm  than  his.  We  hope  Pluri- 
bustah may  be  productive  of  good,  but 
we  hope  against  hope.  A  lecture  on  mo- 
rality by  a  rake  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  much  effect,  neither  would  our  vir- 
tue be  improved  by  keeping  company 
with  one  who,  under  the  cloak  of  satire, 
attempts  to  defame  modest  worth. 

Pluribustah  will  be  read  awhile,  but  a  I 
sound  public  opinion  will  soon  consign  it 
to  the  wave  of  oblivion,  whence  it  will : 
never  be  rescued. 
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•  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  more  pic- 
I  resque  and  delightful  region  than  the 
klley  of  the  Yadkin.     We  speak  of  it  as 
•rmed  by  nature,  and  for  some  seventy 
■liles,  more  or  less,  from  the  foot  of  the 
«ue  Ridge,  where   it  takes  the  name. 
;  ith  a  mountain  scenery  on  both  sides 
which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  finely 
tended,    the  river   rolls  on   its   chrystal 
liters  through  a  plain  of  considerable 
dth  and  of  surpassing  fertility,  some- 
iaes   spreading  over   the  whole  of  the 
rel  surface,  either  to  assert  its  rights, 
to  fertilize  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of 
<m,  and  freqently  going  from  one  side 
Hhe  other,  as  if  to  pay  its  respects  to 
aae  lofty  eminence  that  stands  in  frown- 
;  majesty  on   the  very  margin  of  its 
j'ra  propria  ;  or  to  receive  some  tribu- 
y,  here  one  from  a  neighboring  moun- 
m,  bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  in  all  the 
rthful  glee  of  childhood;    and  there, 
tother  from  a  greater  distance,  with  i>. 
»re  quiet  and  dignified  demeanor,  until 
approaches  Mount  Ararat,  the  far  fam- 
i  Pilot,  where  it  slowly  turns  its  course 
J  the  South;  but  whether  from  venera- 
m  for  that  sublime  monument  of  crea- 
e  power,  or  for  the  more  selfish  pur- 
se of  finding  a  nearer  way  to  the  ocean, 
!  need  not  enquire. 

In  the  olden  time  when  nature  reigned 
re  alone  ;  and,  undisturbed  by  the  am- 
,ion  or  the  cupidity  of  man,  was  send- 
;  forth  her  spontaneous  productions  in 
dless  variety  and  in  overflowing  abun- 
mce,  a  visitor  might  have  found  it  diffl- 
It  to  say  which  he  most  admired,  the 
Id  mountain  scenery,  gradually  de- 
aasing  in  elevation  with  the  progress  of 
e  river,   or  the  diversified  and  lofty 


growth  of  timber,  or  the  flowery  carpet, 
of  every  hue  and  of  the  richest  fragrance 
spread  over  the  undulating  surface. 

When  our  knowledge  of  it  commences, 
it  was  the  home,  as  it  probably  had  been 
for  ages  before,  of  a  race  of  human  beings 
who,  though  the  course  of  events  may 
have  swept  them  from  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing, and  though  oblivion  may  have  spread 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  darkness  over 
their  history,  had  their  social  enjoyments, 
their  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  conse- 
quently, their  toils  and  sorrows.  The 
ground  may  never  have  trembled  under 
the  roar  of  artillery,  nor  felt  the  shock 
of  embattled  hosts,  as  in  the  warfare  of 
more  enlightened  and  civilized  nations, 
yet  they  had  all  the  passions  of  other 
men.  They  loved  and  hated,  married 
and  were  given  in  marriage.  They  had 
all  the  endearments  arising  from  the  di- 
versified relationships  of  life,  coarse  and 
unrefined,  perhaps,  but  strong  and  en- 
dearing. Like  all  other  men,  they  had 
a  sense  of  honor  and  of  dishonor, — as 
much  pride  of  character,  as  intense  a  love 
of  fame,  as  strong  a  desire  of  distinction, 
and  as  quick  a  resentment  of  injuries,  as 
any  other  people.  When  assailed,  they 
fought  like  all  others  in  defence  of  their 
homes,  their  wives  and  their  children. 
When  fired  by  resentment,  they  invaded 
the  territory  of  some  neighboring  tribe 
to  revenge  an  insult,  and  when  stimula- 
ted by  ambition  (  they  sought  an  exten- 
sion of  their  dominion  ;  but  here,  as  ev- 
erywhere else,  they  were,  in  process,  of 
time,  assailed  by  a  foreign  and  more  pow- 
erful foe,  before  whose  superior  skill  and 
means  of  destruction,  they  soon  wasted 
I  away, — not,  however,  whithout  a  resolute 
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and  protracted  resistance  ;  for  there  was 
many  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  red 
and  the  white  man,  many  a  bold  adven- 
ture and  many  a  hair-breadth  escape, 
many  a  reckless  encroachment  on  the  one 
side,  and  many  a~cruel  revenge  taken  by 
the  other.  They  were  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  homes  which  they  had,  and  the 
whites,  to  obtain  a  home  to  which  they 
had  no  night,  except  that  of  force  ;  but, 
as  usual,  civilization  triumphed  over  bar- 
barism. Bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks 
and  scalping  knives  were  no  match  for 
rifles,  bayonets  and  brass  mortars. 

They  were  all  cut  off,  or  vanquished  and 
compelled  to  seek  a  home  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  "  The  pale-fa- 
ces" spread  over  the  country  ;  and  having 
secure  possession,  soon  began  those 
changes  which  civilization  always  makes 
in  the  face  of  a  country.  The  lofty  for- 
est fell  before  the  woodman's  axe  like 
grass  beneath  the  scythe  of  the  mower  ; 
old  hunting  grounds  were  changed  into 
cultivated  fields  ;  and  homely,  but  more 
permanent  and  comfortable  dwellings  took 
the  place  of  the  Indian  wigwam.  They 
had  not  time,  however,  to  repair  the  de- 
solations which  they  had  made,  or  to  sub- 
stitute, in  any  good  degree,  the  refine- 
ments of  art  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
until  they  were  assailed,  in  turn,  by  those 
who  claimed  their  allegiance  and  demand- 
ed their  submission.  They  had  been  the 
aggressors  :  now,  they  were  compelled  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  fight  for  their 
lives,  and  for  all  that  was  most  dear  to 
them.  The  divine  right  of  kings,  univer- 
sally admitted  for  ages,  had  not  yet  been 
disproved,  but  the  time  was  now  at  hand 
when  the  spell  which  had  so  long  bound 
the  nations  was  to  be  broken.  When  the 
contest  between  England  and  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  began,  this  region  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  endure  toil 
and  to  face  danger  from  their  very  child- 
hood.    While  the  people  on  and  near  the 


seacoast,  where  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce and  of  foreign  intercourse  were  en- 
joyed, and  where  there  were,  of  course, 
more  wealth  and  refinement,  had  more 
comforts  and  lived  more  sumptuously  than 
those  who  resided  in  the  back  country  and 
among  the  mountains,  where  none  of  these 
luxuries  and  means  of  comfort  were  en-, 
joyed,  were   dependent  on  their  own  re-* 
sources,  and  by  the  use  of  their  guns  ana 
their   ploughs,   they  earned  a  coarse  bu(| 
bountiful    subsistence.      The  country  a 
bounded  with  game  of  all  sorts ;  and  thi^ 
furnished  them,  not  only  with  meat  ancj 
clothing,  but  with  a  convenient  staple  fo^ 
market.      Furs   and   dressed  deer   skins 
bore  a  good  price  in  the  seaports,  ant 
what  two  or  three  pack  horses  could  car 
ry  would   amount   to   as  many  hundrec 
dollars.     Of  course,  hunting  was  a  regu 
lar  business  with  old  and  young;  and  hi 
who  could  not  look  a  panther  in  the  fad 
without  quailing,  or  shoot  a  squirrel's  ey| 
out  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  bi 
the  time  he  had  fairly  entered  his  teens 
was  looked  upon  as  an  unpromising  boyj 
anJmustbe  provided  for   in  some  othel 
way,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  people  in  tha 
region  were  at  all  deficient  in  what  is  term 
ed  "  good  hard  sense,"  but  just  the  contra 
ry.  The  mountain  scenery  with  which  the 
were  surrounded   inpressed  something  c 
its  own  grandeur  on   the  minds  of  thl 
inhabitants  ;    they  grew  up  in   habits  q 
the  most  unrestricted  freedom  ;  and  ever] 
thing  taught  them  or  made  them  feel  tha 
no  man  on  earth  had  a  right  to  lord  it  ove 
them,  or  tax  them  without  their  conseni 
They  understood  their  rights  as  well  a 
any  other  people  could  do  in  their  circunl 
stances,    and   showed  as  much  firmnes 
and   shrewdness   in   maintaining   them 
many  of  them  were  talented  and  well  in 
formed  ;  but  when  we  say  that,  thoug 
they  were  men  of  strong  natural  minds' 
and  patriotic  in  their  principles,  they  wer 
without  the  advantages  of  education,  w 
speak  of  the  mass.     They  were  not,  how 
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ever,  as  in  some  sections  of  the  country  i 
all  whigs  nor  all  tories ;  for,  while  it  fur- 
nished some  of  the  best  officers,  the  firm- 
'est  patriots  and  the  bravest  soldiers  any- 
where to  be  found,  it  often  happened  that 
next  door  neighbors,  and  sometimes  those 
of  the    same   household,    were    arrayed 
against  each  other.     Some   were   loyalist 
from  conscientious  scruples,  having  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  after  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  Regulation  battle,  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged ;  others,  perhaps, 
from  indifference  or  cowardice ;  but  more 
from  a  spirit  of  lawlessness,  a  thirst  for 
plunder  and  an  impatience  of  the  restraints 
to  which  they  must  submit  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  just  and  equitable  laws. 
Along  the  river  for  some  distance,  the  to- 1 
ries  were   the   most   numerous  ;  and  al- 
though they  had  neither  the  courage,  nor 
the  intelligence,  nor  the  discipline  of  the 
whigs,  they  gave  them  much  annoyance 
and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  ap- 
prehension.     The   practical   exercise  of 
civil  authority,  the  administration  of  law 
and  justice  being  now  suspended,  all  were 
governed  either  by  their  conscientious  re- 
gard to  truth  and  duty,  peace  and  good 
order,  as  the  only  basis  of  general  pros- 
perity and  social  enjoyment,  which  was 
the  case   with  the   whigs  generally  ;  or 
by  their  lawless  passions,  their  love  of 
plunder  and  their   reckless  disregard  of 
honor,  justice  and  every  thing  good,  which 
with  some  exceptions,  was  the  case  with 
the  tories  in  that  region. 

From  the  constant  depredations  and  re- 
prisals, the  insults  and  retaliations,  which 
were  continually  taking  place,  all  on  both 
sides,  of  whatever  age,  sex  or  condition,  ac- 
quired a  sleepless  vigilance  and  an  acute- 
ness  in  detecting  or  guessing  at  the  plans 
and  movements  of  their  adversaries,  akin 


to  that  of  savages  ;  and  an  untiring  and 
strenuous  effort  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, often  resulting  in  adventures  and  a- 
chievements,  by  individuals  or  small  bo- 
dies voluntarily  drawn  together  for  the 
occasion,  which  were  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  chivalry.  A£one 
time  a  volume  might  have  been  filled  with 
such  incidents  ;  but  now  a  few  must  suf- 
fice. 

Between  the  Shallowford  and  Pilot 
Mountain,  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name 
of  George  Kimboro',  who  was  a  decided 
whig,  but  not  much  of  a  fighting  charac- 
ter. He  served  two  or  three  campaigns, 
of  the  length  required  by  law,  but  in  the 
capacity  of  a  wagoner.  He  had  a  half 
brother,  John  Kimboro',  who  was  a  tory, 
lived  lower  down  where  the  river  takes 
the  name  of  Pedee,  and  was  as  reckless 
in  his  habits  as  he  was  destitute  of  any 
thing  like  patriotism  or  moral  principle. 
According  to  my  information,  George 
Kimboro'  was  a  man  of  good  natural 
sense,  and  of  respectable  character,  patri- 
otic in  his  feelings  and  upright  in  his  inter- 
course with  society,  but  had  not  the  nerve 
or  the  resolution  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  perilous  conflicts  of  the  day.  Like 
all  other  whigs,  he  had  been  much  annoy- 
ed by  predatory  individuals  or  tory  bands. 
He  had  lost  much  of  his  property  by 
stealth  or  robbery,  and  had  been  some- 
times in  danger  of  his  life.  Still  he  held 
fast  his  integrity  and  remained  true  to  the 
cause  of  Independence  :  for  the  treatment 
\which  he  received  from  marauders  and 
lawless  men  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
give  up  his  principles  ;  but  it  made  him 
feel  more  deeply  the  importance  of  a  free 
and  independent  government. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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"  Nations  melt 
From  Power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have 

felt 
The  sunshine  for  awhile,  and  downward  go." 

To  almost  any  one  possessing  a  moder- 
ate acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
the  various  circumstances  likely  to  influ- 
ence men  in  their  actions,  elements  of  de- 
cay would  probably  discover  themselves 
in  the  social  and  political  systems  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  histories 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  In  the 
great  empires  of  the  east  whose  pomp 
and  magnificence  have  come  into  a  pro- 
verb, although  all  the  blessings  of  life 
which  men  were  then  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing were  showered  upon  them  in  profu- 
sion, yet  there  was  ever  discoverable  an 
undercurrent  of  explosive  material  which 
favorable  events  could  at  any  time  enkin- 
dle. In  the  classic  land  of  Greece,  al- 
though patriotism  was  the  ruling  spirit  of 
her  people,  and  although  they  were  held 
together  by  the  cohesive  force  of  exter- 
nal threats,  yet  were  there  frequent  con- 
vulsions arising  from  petty  jealousy  and 
sectional  pride.  And  now,  alas !  her  li- 
berty and  happiness  are  "  lost  in  the 
world's  debate,"  while  her  power  and 
greatness  barely  grace  the  gloomy  panor- 
ama of  antiquity.  And  Rome,  once  the 
haughty  mistres  of  the  world,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  which  power  could 
bestow,  found  in  her  citizens  that  self 
destructive  folly  which  reason  nor  exper- 
ience could  eradicate,  and  now,  to  the  fa- 
natic and  demagogue,  she  stands  a  warn- 
ing sign  on  the  great  highway  to  political 
destiny.  Her  greatness  is  gone,  her  pow- 
er is  vanished.  Thus  we  might  go  on 
and  find  examples  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  these  will  suffice.  Man,  is 
man  in  what  situation  so  ever  he  be  pla- 


ced. His  passions  are  always  the  same, 
and  whether  affected  by  time,  place  or 
events,  they  are  only  modified  in  intensi- 
ty and  excitability. 

It  was  on  a  knowledge  of  these  gener- 
al principles  in  our  nature  and  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  that  the  poet  founded 
the  sad  conclusion  which  heads  these  re- 
marks, nor  have  we  any  strong  reason  to 
hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  prove 
him  false.  The  fact  is  too  evident  to  ad- 
mit of  disguise,  that  we,  yes,  we,  the 
dwellers  in  this  glorious  land  of  liberty, 
are  going  the  way  of  all  the  world.  Des- 
perate fanatics,  unprincipled  demagogues 
and  meddlesome  fools  must  inevitably 
destroy  this  mighty  Union,  unless  stop- 
ped in  their  mad  career  by  the  consider- 
ate portion  of  our  countrymen. 

Let  every  one,  then,  in  every  clime 
whose  rights  and  privileges  are  guarded 
and  protected  by  the  American  flag,  stand 
by  that  flag  with  everlasting  tenacity, 
doing  battle  in  the  noble  cause  of  huma- 
nity, till  the  "last  armed  foe  expires." — 
If  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  be  an 
event  to  which  we  must  inevitably  look, 
let  all  our  wishes  and  prayers  be,  that  it 
may  not  happen  in  our  day. 

Are  we  awake,  or  is  this  all  a  dream  ? 
Must  this  vast  fabric,  brought  into  exist- 
ence and  reared  into  a  vigorous  growth 
by  the  wisest  and  best  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen — must  it  be  shattered  into  frag- 
ments by  those  whose  meanness  would 
disgrace  the  filthiest  den  of  the  imp  of 
darkness  ?  Shade  of  "Washington,  forbid 
it !  And  may  the  God  of  our  fathers 
open  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen,  before 
the  trump  of  fanaticism  shall  sound  the 
death-knell  of  their  political  existence  ! 
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Having  finished  our  remarks  on  the  po- 
litical aspect  of  our  country,  we  now  turn 
to  its  moral  aspect. 

The  newspaper  press  of  a  country, 
every  one  knows,  is  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  agents,  in  directing  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  and  that,  as  is  the 
press,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  so  are 
the  people.  How  important,  then,  is  it, 
that  everything  tending  to  vitiate  the 
masses  should  be  kept  out  of  the  columns 
of  every  newspaper  ?  That  this  princi- 
ple is  not  observed,  however,  it  is  too  la- 
mentably true. 

Every  thinking  man, — provided  his 
thinking  powers  come  up  to  what  is  usual- 
ly denominated  the  healthy  state — knows 
that  gambling  is  a  method  of  increasing 
ones  capital  not  to  be  commended  in  a 
decent  and  honest  community,  and  also, 
that  dealing  in  lotteries  is  equally  as  bad. 
Indeed,  if  either  is  more  corrupting  and 
damnable,  it  is  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  its 
field  of  operations  is  more  extensive. — 
With  such  hind  friends  as  the  "  Benefac- 
tor," the  purest  community  under  the 
sun,  might  be  enticed  from  the  paths  of 
honor  and  decency. 

Now,  we  ask  if  those  papers  which  pub- 
lish the  advertisements  of  lottery  offices, 
and  give  them  occasional  puffs,  are  excit- 
ing any  more  salutary  influence  on  socie- 
ty than  that  devil's  missile  referred  to  ? 
If  they  are,  we  call  for  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

From  a  general,  we  come  now  to  a  lo- 
cal evil. 

Alphonso  X,  after  studying  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  the  Universe  for  a  long 
time,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
it  satisfactorily,  remarked  that,  if  he  had 
been  at  the  creation,  he  thought  he  could 
have  given  some  valuable  suggestions. — 
Ptolemy  had  so  complicated  his  plan  for 
exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  that  Alphonso  could  not  understand 
how  it  worked. 


This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  department  of  creation  wherein  a 
few  timely  hints  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place.  We  mean  by  this,  that  when 
the  genus  homo  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, a  doubt,  at  least,  should  have  been 
suggested  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting 
up  what  is  known  here  as  the  college 
bore.  For  the  information  of  the  unini- 
tiated, we  will  state  that  this  animal  is  a 
nondescript,  always  recognizable,  how- 
ever, from  his  prominent  characteristics, 
which  are,  that  he  doesn't  study  himself 
and  won't  let  others ;  or  more  generally, 
does  nothing  and  treats  his  friends  on  the 
proceeds. 

There  is  another  evil  heretofore  person- 
ally important  to  us, — the  many  attacks 
on  Webster  which  occur  in  our  pages  — 
To  satisfy  the  friends  of  peace  and  order, 
we  will  state  that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  correcting  proof  sheets,  and 
hope  that  our  old  abecedarian  companion 
will  have  no  more  cause  for  complaint. 

Turning  from  the  gloomy  side  of  affairs 
we'll  branch  off  into  things  in  gener- 
al. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Milton  Chronicle," 
has  visited  our  village,  and  sorry  we  are 
that  we  did  not  make  his  acquaintance. 
Not  being  much  of  an  old  fogy,  we  judge, 
he  takes  the  proper  view  of  things — but 
hear  him : 

"  We  recently  spent  a  few  days  at  Cha- 
pel Hill,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the 
State,  and  during  our  short  sojourn  there 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  number  of  the  students. 
We  must  say  that  we  never  met  up  with 
a  more  orderly,  well  behaved  and  polite 
set  of  youths.  The  idea  entertained 
abroad,  that  the  students  at  this  college 
are  "  worse"  than  those  at  most  other 
colleges,  is  erroneous.  The  boys  at  Cha- 
pel Hill  are  not  half  so  "  bad"  as  people 
at  a  distance  think — and  we  regard  the 
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college   as  ranking  with  the  best  in  the 
Union." 

Every  candid  man  who  visits  us  must  ad- 
mit the  general  truth  of  these  remarks. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  a  smart 
effervescence  in  the  muddy  elements  of 
college  monotony,  seems  necessary  to  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  subsidence  into  our 
old  routine  of  business.  The  youth  who 
can  come  and  stay  here,  or  at  any  similar 
place,  four  years,  surrounded  by  so  many 
different  influences,  (bad  ones  omitted,  of 
course,)  and  not  feel  devilish  sometimes, 
is  either  a  misanthrope  or  a  stoic — and 
whoever  condemns  such  semi-occasional 
overflowings  of  the  soul  is  either  ignorant 
of  human  nature  or  does  not  profit  by  ex- 
perience. 

In  this  connection  we  deem  it  not  in- 
appropriate to  state  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, there  has  been  in  the  last  three 
years,  a  most  decided  improvement  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  college.  When 
we  came  here,  we  thought  we  had  found 
the  tail-end  of  creation  in  the  matter  of 
decency,  propriety  and  civility.  Every 
applicant  for  entrance  into  college,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  was  saluted  with 
the  warhoop  of  some  extinct  Indian  tribe, 
and  converted,  for  six  weeks  at  least,  into 
a  regular  monkey  show.  Every  one 
peeped  into  his  face  with  apparently  as 
much  surprise  as  a  Hottentot  would  exhi- 
bit if  he  were  to  see  a  locomotive  travel- 
ing through  the  woods. 

In  many  respects  the  students  did  not 
act  as  we  thought  they  ought.  The  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  at  night,  for  instance,  was 
a  continual  nuisance.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  regularly  constituted  committee, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter. And  most  provoking  of  all,  it  was 
considered  by  a  great  many,  to  be  a 
breach  of  faith  in  any  one  to  expres  dis- 
approbation of  such  conduct. 

But  how  different  now!  A  perfect 
revolution  has   taken   place.     None  en- 


gage in  such  acts  of  folly  except  a  very 
few  whom  the  meagerness  of  the  English 
language  renders  us  unable  to  des- 
cribe. 

The  Campus. — To  a  rightly  constituted 
mind  there  is  no  object  in  nature  which 
affords  more  pleasure  than  a  noble  and 
wide-spreading  tree.  Whether  it  be 
viewed  when  the  furious  storm  rocks  its 
branches  in  every  direction,  and  causes 
it  to  groan  and  creak  in  its  agony,  or 
when  swayed  by  the  gentle  breeze  of 
Spring,  or  when  standing  in  silent  majes- 
ty in  the  heat  of  a  Summer-day,  stretch- 
ing forth  its  long  arms  to  afford  a  cool 
retreat  to  tired  man  and  beast,  it  is  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  admirer 
of  the  works  of  nature.  -  l 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  men  have  ever  been 
found  with  this  admiration  of  groves  im- 
planted in  their  breasts.  So  far  did  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  carry  their 
admiration,  that  they  had  their  sacred 
groves  dedicated  to  the  Gods :  as  that  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  And  Sophocles  opens 
one  of  the  most  beautifulof  his  tragedies 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Eumenides.  It 
was  probably  in  allusion  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  having  sacred  groves,  that  the 
sweetest  of  American  poets  has  said, 

"  The  g-roves  were  God's  first  temples,  ere  man 

learned 
To  hew  the  shaft  or  lay  the  architrave." 

Such  is  the  general  admiration  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  groves  :  an  admhation 
almost  amounting  to  love.  In  fact  there 
is  no  person  of  sensibility  but  can  sym- 
pathize, when  he  sees  the  axe  laid  to  the 
root  of  a  noble  tree,  with  Morris,  in  those 
beautiful  lines  of  his, 

"  Woodman  spare  that  tree, 
Touch  not  a  single  bough, 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me 
And  I'll  protect  it  now." 
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We  have  been  led  into  this  somewhat 
wandering  dissertation  on  groves,  by  our 
•  observations  on  the  college  campus  for 
the  last  three  years.  Many  a  noble  tree 
which  might  have  graced  the  finest  park 
in  England  has  been  laid  low  during  the 
short  time  we  have  been  here.  Some 
have  been  withered  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time ;  some  been  riven  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  heaven ;  some  torn  from 
their  deep-rooted  beds  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  The  fine  grove  which  surrounds 
our  University,  and  which  has  for  so  long 
a  time  been  a  retreat  of  the  Muses,  will 
in  a  few  more  generations  be  gone. — 
The  signs  of  decay  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  our  time  are  but  the  premoni- 
tary  symptons  of  a  certain  destruction 
which  will  go  on  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  cannot 
this  be  prevented?  Or,  if  we  are  to  loose 
our  present  grove,  can  we  not  provide 
another  to  supply  its  place  ?  "We  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience  in 
regard  to  trees  to  venture  to  say  that  the 
destruction  of  the  trees  might  be  prevent- 
ed or  delayed.  But  we  think  that  it  does 
not  require  any  great  knowledge  of  the 
theory  or  practice  of  gardening,  to  enable 
us  to  assert  that  the  place  of  the  fallen 
may  be  supplied  by  a  new  tree.  Our 
present  grove  is  almost  exclusively  of 
oak.  .  This  being  a  tree  of  very  slow 
growth  and  difficult  to  transplant,  there 
would  after  a  time,  probably  be  quite  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  trees  in  our 
Campus  ;  as  the  ash,  elm  and  beech  are 
all  more  easily  transplanted,  of  quicker 
\  growth,  and  are  among  our  most  beauti- 
ful forest  trees.  Here  then,  in  our  for- 
ests, are  the  nurseries  for  the  grove  that 
is  to  shade  some  future  generation  :  and 
perhaps,  if  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do  come 
back,  as  some  folks  assert,  the  ghost  of 
some  departed  first-mite- man  will  wander 
here,  amid  a  grove  of  beech  trees,  where 
he  used  to  sport  under  the  royal  oaks, 
and  gently  murmur  on  the  evening  air, 


Tityre  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi ! 

There  is  on  thing  that  has  always  struck 
us  as  a  very  strange  (to  say  the  least  of 
it)  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Campus. 
And  that  is,  where  there  should  be  so 
much  anxiety  displayed,  and  labor  ex- 
pended to  prevent  the  walks  from  ever 
having  any  shade.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  trees  would  shade  the  flowers  and 
prevent  their  growth.  Then  away  with 
the  flowers !  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
cool.  To  one  who  has  endured  the  tor- 
ture of  a  walk  from  the  village  to  the 
college  buildings,  in  the  middle  of  an  Au- 
gust day,  our  assertion  -will  not  seem 
strong  when  we  say  that  we  would  not 
give  one  tree  that  would  cast  a  shadow 
of  ten  feet  at  mid-day,  for  every  flower 
in  the  Campus.  And  yet  we  are  admir- 
ers of  flowers ;  .  but  we  think  we  are 
"paying  too  much  for  our  whistle,"  when 
we  thus  sacrifice  our  comfort  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  eye.  Let  us  have  the  flowers, 
but  let  them  not  deprive  us  of  shade. — 
If  there  were  a  row  of  elms,  or  any  tree 
of  quick  growth,  planted  on  each  side  of 
the  walks,  in  a  few  years  a  person  might 
venture  to  walk  from  the  village  to  the 
college,  in  the  warmest  August  day,  with- 
out danger  of  coup  de  soleil.  We  hope 
that  amid  the  many  projected  improve- 
ments in'the  Campus  by  our  industrious 
gardener,  it  will  pccur  to  him  that  men 
prefer  comfort  to  any  gratification  of  taste 
whatever. 

Cumberland  Association. — We  copy 
the  following  from  the  Fayetteville  Ob-^ 
server  of  the  4th,  and  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  that  print,  for  a  favora- 
ble notice  of  our  August  number.  There 
is  a  slight  misconception,  in  the  present 
article.  Our  statement  that  the  Wil- 
mington, was  probably  the  earliest  Asso- 
ciation organized  in  the  province — that 
the  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  similar  committees  in 
New-Berne,  Edenton,  Cumberland,  Row- 
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an,  Mecklenburg,  Surry,  Tryon  and  else-  i 
where,  and  that  "  of  all  these  Revolution- 
ary Committees  the  records  of  the  Wil- 
mington, Rowan,  Surry  and  Tryon  Com- 
mittees only  are  accessible  to  us,  and  no 
others  are  supposed  to  be  extant,"  does 
not  imply  that  there  is  no  "  written  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  liberty-loving 
associations  in  1776,"  in  Cumberland  and 
elsewhere,  but  simply  that  the  Journals 
of  the  latter,  like  that  of  Mecklenburg, 
have  been  lost  by  fire  or  other  casualties. 
In  relation  to  the  Cumberland  Associ- 
ation we  were  well  aware,  that  there  was 
authentic,  written  and  printed  evidence 
of  its  existence,  and  we  will  rejoice  if  the 
attention  which  the  Observer  has  attract- 
ed to  the  subject,  shall  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  perfect  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee.  The  Journal,  if  it 
could  be  recovered  would  constitute  a  ve- 
ry important  and  interesting  addition  to 
our  materials  for  revolutionary  history. 
The  Journals  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Rowan  Committees  have  been  published, 
the  former  in  pamphlet,  and  the  latter  in 
2d  Wheeler's  Hist.  Sket,  p.  366  to  376. 
Those  of  Surry  and  Tryon,  remain  in  man- 
uscript among  the  collections  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  this  University. 

"  We  have  received  the  University 
Magazine  for  September.  It  is  filled  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  historical  and  mis- 
cellaneous matter.  There  is  an  error  in 
the  enumeration  of  counties  having  writ- 
ten evidence  of  the  existence  of  liberty 
loving  associations  in  1776.  Cumberland 
is  omitted  from  the  list.  Whilst  in  fact 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  by 
Cumberland  County  at  Liberty  Point  in 
1776,  was  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  some  ten  years  ago,  by  James  R. 
Gee,  Esq.,  and  Maj.  Jno.  P.  Leonard,  of 
this  town,  whose  fathers  signed  it. 

We  take  occasion  to  subjoin  all  the  in- 
formation we  possess,  in  relation  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cumberland  Commit- 
tee. We  copy  from  the  State  Pamphlet, 
published  in    1831,  by  Governor  Stokes 


under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, to  perpetuate  the  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  the '  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  pp.  29,  30.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  the  source  whence  the  pa- 
per was  obtained  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  preserved  and  authenticated, 
copied  from  the  North  Carolina  Journal 
into  the  Raleigh  Register  of  September 
20th  1830,  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  pamphlet  bat  we  cannot  make  room 
for  it  at  present. 

Proceedings  of  the  Cumberland  Associ- 
ation. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  several 
committees  of  the  district  of  Wilmington, 
held  at  the  Court-House  in  Wilmington, 
Tuesday  the  20th  June  1775, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  associa- 
tion stand  as  the  association  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  to  sign  the  same 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Association. — The  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  the  con- 
tinent by  the  British  troops  in  the  bloody 
scene  on  the  19th  of  April  last  near  Bos- 
ton— the  increase  of  arbitrary  impositions 
from  a  wicked  and  despotic  ministry,  and 
the  dread  of  instigated  insurrections  in  the 
colonies,  are  causes  sufficient  to  drive  an 
oppressed  people  to  the  use  of  arms  : — 
We,  therefore,  the  subscribers  of  Cum- 
berland County,  holding  ourselves  bound 
by  that  most  sacred  of  all  obligations,  the 
duty  of  good  citizens  towards  an  injured 
country,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that 
under  our  distressed  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  justified  before  you  in  resisting 
force  by  force  :  Do  unite  ourselves  un- 
der every  tie  of  religion,  and  honor,  and 
associate  as  a  band  in  her  defence  against 
every  foe;  hereby  solemnly  engaging, 
that  whenever  our  Continental  or  Provin- 
cial councils  shall  decree  it  necessary  we 
will  go  forth  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our 
lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  her  freedom 
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and  safety  :  This  obligation  to  continue 
in  full  force,  until  a  reconciliation  shall 
take  Dlace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  upon  constitutional  principles  : 
an  event  we  most  ardently  desire  ;  and 
we  will  hold  all  those  persons  inimical  to 
the  liberty  of  the  colonies,  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  subscribe  to  this  association,  and 
we  will,  in  all  things,  follow  the  advice 
of  our  General  Committee  respecting- the 
purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order,  and  the  safety  *>f 
individual  and  private  property. 

Robt.  Rowan,  Martin  Leonard,  Philip 
Herin,  Maurice  Nowlan,  Thos.  Moody, 
Robert  Varner,  Theophilus  Evans,  Arthur 
Council,  John  Elwell,  Joseph  De  Les- 
line,  David  Shephard,  David  Dunn,  John 
Overler,  Peter  Messer,  Simon  Bandy,  Mi- 
cajah  Terrell,  Thomas  Cabein,  Robert 
Greer,  John  \\  ilson,  Daniel  Douse,  Josh- 
ua Hadley,  Tho.  Rae  James  Dick,  Wil- 
liam Blocker,  James  Emmitt,  John  Ste- 
phenson, Saml.  Hollingsworth,  Aaron  Var- 
den,  William  Bathgate,  John  Glendenin, 
Oners  West,  Charles  Stevens,  William 
Carver,  George  Fletcher,  John  Parker, 
James  Edmunds,  James  Pearl,  Walter 
Murray,  John  Carraway,  Lewis  Barge, 
William  Gillespie,  William  Herin,  David 
Evans,  John  Jones,  James  Gee,  Robert 
Council,  Benjamin  Elwell,  James  Gif- 
fy,  William  White,  Robert  Carver,  Jo- 
seph Greer,  Samuel  Carver,  Thos.  White, 
George  Barnes. 

Lord  Thurlow  who  was  noted  for  his 
hypocrisy,  once  said  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  :  "  If  I  forget  my  sover- 
eign, may  my  God  forget  me."  John 
Wilkes  who  was  equally  noted  tho'  in  an- 
other respect,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  exclaimed  :  "  Forget  you !  He'll 
gee  you  d-d  first ! " 

The  connection  which  this  anecdote 
has  with  what  precedes  reminds  us  of  the 
Freshman  whom  a  friend  advised  to  study 


Webster's  Dictionary.  After  a  few  days, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  he  re- 
plied that  "  he  liked  it  very  well  but,  to 
save  his  life,  he  could  not  see  the  connec- 
tion." 

Why  Leap-year  is  called  Bissex- 
tile.— The  Romans  added  one  day  to 
Fehruar}^  every  fifth  year.  This  was  ; 
done,  not  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  after 
the  23rd  ;  i.  e.  they  counted  the  24th  and 
25th  as  one  day.  The  24th  of  February 
in  their  Calendar  was  the  sixth  day  before  ' 
the  Kalends  of  March  and,  as  in  every 
leap-year  this  day  was  doubled  (bis  sex- 
tus),  the  year  itself  was  called  annus  bis 
sextus,  bissextile  year, 

Why  32°  is  Fahrenheit's  Freezing 
Point. — Those  of  our  readers,  whose  at- 
tention has  never  been  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, will,  doubtless,  not  think  it  improper 
in  us  to  state  the  facts  relating  to  it. 

If  snow  and  salt  be  mixed  together,  the 
mixture  will  be  very  much  colder  than 
snow  itself.  The  degree  of  cold  produced 
was  thought  in  Fahrenheit's  time,  to  be 
the  greatest  attainable  and  probably  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  point  of  absolute 
cold.  Plunging  his  thermometer  in  it,  the 
point  to  which  the  mercury  descended  h« 
marked  zero  and  found  according  to  the 
length  of  a  degree  on  his  scale  that  ice  was 
thirty-two  degrees  warmer. 

Velocity  of  the  Electric  Current. 
— As  many  entertain  vague  notions  on  this 
subject,  we  make  the  following  extract 
from  the  "Annual  of  scientific  discovery 
for  1856,"  which  we  regard  as  quite  satis- 
factory : 

M.  Quetelet,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Belgian  Academy  described  Mr.  Airey's 
experiments  with  the  electric  telegraph  to 
determine  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween Greenwich  and  Brussels.  The  time 
spent  by  the  electric  current  in  passing 
from  one    observatory  to  the  other  was 
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found  to  be  0.109  "  or  rather  less  than  the 
ninth  part  of  a  second  and  this  determi- 
nation rests  on  2616  observations.  The 
distance  between  the  towns  being  270 
miles,  the  velocity  of  the  current,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  uniform,  must  rather  exceed 
2500  miles  per  second,  a  speed  which 
would  "girdle  the  globe"  in  ten  seconds. 

In  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  edition  of  Reid's 
works  we  find  the  following  dilemma,  ta- 
ken from  Aulus  Gellius,  the  Latin  gram- 
marian : 

Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  desiring  to 
learn  the  art  of  pleading,  applied  to  Prot- 
agorus,  a  celebrated  sophist,  to  instruct 
him,  promising  a  great  sum  of  money  as 
his  reward;  one  half  of  which  was  paid 
down  ;  the  other  half  he  bound  himself  to 
pay  as  soon  as  he  should  plead  a  cause  De- 
fine the  judges  and  gain  it.  Protagoras 
found  him  a  very  apt  scholar;  but  after  he 
had  made  good  progress  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  plead  causes.  The  master  conceiving 
that  he  intended  by  this  means'  to  shift  off 
his  second  payment  took  as  be  thought  a 
sure  method  to  get  the  better  of  his  delay. 
He  sued  Euathlus  before  the  judges  ;  and, 
having  opened  his  cause  at  the  bar  he 
pleaded  to  this  purpose:  "O,  mo3t  foolish 
young  man,  do  you  not  see  that  in  any 
event,  I  must  gain  my  point? — for  if  the 
judges  give  sentence  for  me  you  must  pay 
by  their  sentence  ;  if  against  me,  the  con- 
dition of  our  bargain  is  fulfilled  and  you 
have  no  plea  left  for  your  delay  after  hav- 
ing pleaded  and  gained  a  cause."  To 
which  Euathlus  answerel :  "  O,  most 
wise  master,  I  might  have  avoided  the 
force  of  your  argument  by  not  pleading 
my  own  cause.  But  giving  up  this  ad- 
vantage, do  you  not  see  that  whatever  sen- 
tence the  judges  pass,  I  am  safe?  If  they 
oive  sentence  for  me  I  am  acquitted  by 
them  ;  if  against  me,  the  condition  of  our 
bargain  is  not  fulfilled  by  my  pleading  a 
cause  and  loosing  it."    The  judges  think- 


ing the  arguments  unanswerable  on  both 
sides,  put  off  the  cause  to  a  long  day. 

The  following  is  even  more  difficult  of 
decision : 

While  a  woman  and  her  child  were 
walking  on  the  shore  of  a  stream,  the 
child  was  seized  by  an  alligator.  With 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  begged  the  creature 
not  to  destroy  it  and  he,  not  being  very 
hungry,  proposed  to  her  that  he  would  not 
eai  it,  if  she  would  tell  him  something  ab- 
solutely true.  After  a  moments  reflection 
she  said :  "Alligator,  you  will  eat  my 
child." 

FROM    "COLLEGE  LIFE"    AN  UNPUBLISHED 
DRAMA. 

Scene,  Room  of  Messrs.  A  &  B  chums, 
8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

B. — (Taking  out  his  writing  materials.) 
Well,  A,\  must  finish  my  composition  to- 
night. I  owe  Dr.  Wheat  one  now  and  I 
am  bound  to  write  this  one,  if  I  can.  But 
I'm  afraid  some  fool  will  poke  in  here  and 
bore  us  an  hour  or  two. 

A. — Yes ;  I'm  afraid  so  too,  and  I've  got 
a  terribly  hard  lesson  in  Greek.  I  can't 
even  read  it  with  a  trans.  (Both  get  dil- 
igently to  work.  In  about  ten  minutes 
somebody  knocks  at  the  door.) 

B. — (Layingaway  his  papers  &c.)  Come 
in! 

(Door  opens  and  in  walks  C.) 

G. — Halloo,  boys.    How  do  you  get  on  ? 

A. — Take  a  seat.  There's  a  pipe  in  the 
corner.  Fill  up  and  smoke.  (C  fills  the 
pipe,  lights  it  and  sits  down.)  I've  got 
one  of  the  meanest  lessons  here  I  ever  saw. 
I  wish  old  Thucydides  had  been  shot  to 
death  with  shoe  pegs,  before  he'd  ever 
murdered  human  speech  in  this  style. 
What  hare  you  got  to-night? 

C. — Trigonometry  ;  but  I  dont  intend 
to  look  at  it.  I  was  taken  up  last  recita- 
tion and  there  are  fourteen  to  come  up  be- 
fore me,  now.  This  is  splendid  tobacco. 
Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? 
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B. — From  the  Drug  Store. 

C. — Did  you  hear  of  the  fun  we  had  in 
our  recitation  room,  this  evening?     We 

put  old ■ i  through  proper.  Joe  had 

a  pocket  full  of  acorns  and  we  scattered 
them  all  over  the  floor.  The  old  codger 
summoned  Henry  before  the  faculty,  but 
he  was  just  out  of  it.  Henry  didn't  do 
anything  but  laugh. 

B. — What  did  they  do  with  him  1 

0. — Nothing.  What  could  they  do? 
(After  a  long  pause.)  I  wonder  if  Bill's  in 
his  room.  I  want  to  see  him.  (Puts  down 
his  pipe  and  starts  out.) 

A. — Yes ;  he  was  there  a  few  minutes 
before  you  came.     Hold  on  ! 

C —Thank  you.  I  believe  I'll  go.  (Ex- 
it ) 

B. — Isn't  that  enough  to  make  a  saint 
swear !  This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have 
commenced  this  composition.  What  does 
he  reckon  we  care  about  him  or  anything 
he  can  tell  us  1 

A. — He  knows  I've  got  a  hard  lesson 
and  why  does  he  do  so  1 

B. — I  wish  he  was  in  Guinea  or  some 
other  seaport  town,  where  he  could  never 
bother  me  again.  (Thus  humored  both 
resume  their  tasks.) 

The  following  poem  which  we  found  in 
a  small  volume  entitled  "Attempts  at 
Rhyming,  by  an  old  field  teacher,"  will, 
no  doubt,  afford  our  readers  as  much  pleas- 
ure in  the  perusal  as  it  did  us.  The  book 
was  printed  by  Thos.  J.  Lemay,  Esq., 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  the  year,  1839. : 

ON  CHAPEL  HILL. 
Wood-crested  hills  and  verdant  vales  among, 

See  Northern-Carolina's  learned  retreat ! 
Where  arts  and  letters  and  the  poet's  song, 

Adorn  with  majesty  the  Muses'  seat. 

The  modest  mansion  of  her  mental  pride, 
Shines  not  with  ornamental  beauty  crown'd, 

But  spreads  the  radience  of  fair  science  wide, 
And  beams  with  glory  on  the  worW  around. 

The  solid  worih  of  man's  progressive  good, 
The  heart's  sweet  excellence,  and  truth's  firm 
sway, 


Have  higher,  here,  in  triumph  nobly  stood, 
Than  all  the  pageants  of  ambition's  play. 

'Twas  here  that  ancient  lore  a  refuge  found, 
And  music's  sons  awoke  the  tuneful  lyre  : 

'Twas  here,  our  fathers  trod  on  classic  ground, 
And  genius  burned  with  patriotic  fire. 

'Twas  here  Invention  bids  the  mind  to  rcve, 
The  latent  virtues  of  each  plant  explore  ; 

Trace  mystic  nature  through  the  blossomed 
grove. 
And  force  her  secrets  from  the  stubborn  ore  : 

Survey  the  rolling  orbs  and  glowing  stars 
Of  Heaven's  vast  field,  with  telescopic  eye  ; 

And  mark  where  comets  whirl  their   rapid 
cars, 
And  stream  in  beauty  thro'  the  blazing  skies. 

Here  flow  the  springs  of  knowledge  on  the 
mind, 

In  Btreams  irriguous  from  the  fount  of  truth  : 
Here  are  the  traits  to  History  consigned, 

Graved  on  the  memory  of  wondering  youth. 

Here  bloom  the  flowers  that  Poesy  desires 
Here  Logic  braces  reason's  nervous  arm  ; 

Here  Eloquence  divinely  tames  or  fires, 
The  varied  passions  that  our  bosom's  warm. 

What  wisdom  and  experience  deeply  teach, 
What  holy  Socrates  and  Plato  thought , 

And  what  the  humble  Jesus  deigned  to  preach 
Are  here  by  precept  and  example  taught. 

Oh!  blest  abode  !  thy  christian  faith  remains, 
On  thee  no  impious  skeptic  durst  intrude  ; 

Thy  charity  misfortunes's  child  sustains, 
And  rescues  worth  from  poverty's  sad  mood  ! 

Here  in  thy  fostering  bosom  cherished  long, 
Those  twin  Societies  of  banded  friends, 

Have  flourished  in  their  rivalry  of  song, 
And  each  its  own  benevolence  oxtends. 

To  merit  more  than  fame,  thy  sons  aspire 
In  useful  arts  and  happiness  to  live ; 

They  seek  no  wealth,  no  pleasure  they  desire, 
But  what  fair  science  and  the  Muses  give. 

May  Providence  o'er  thee  her  wings  extend, 
May  virtue  ever  on  thy  dwelling  shine, 

May  sweet  devotion  at  thine  altar  bend, 
And  modest  fame  and  real  worth  be  thine  ! 

And  may'st  thou  soon  forget  the  stranger 
knight 

Who  hailed  thy  glories  on  his  lonely  tour ; 
Him,  cold  neglect  and  chill  repulse  may  alight, 

Too  little  worthy  to  behold  thy  bower. 
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So  numerous  and  so  powerful  are  the 
causes  which  serve  to  give  a  false  bias  to 
the  judgment  that,  upon  many  occasions, 
we  see  wise  and  good  men  on  the  wrong 
as  well  as  on  the  right  side  of  questions 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  society.  This 
circumstance,  if  duly  attended  to,  would 
always  furnish  a  lesson  of  moderation  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  any  controver- 
sy, however,  well  persuaded  of  being 
in- the  right.  A.  Hamilton. 

Cooke's  New  Map  of  North  Caro- 
lina.— We  have  seen  the  proof  sheets  of 
this  beautiful  Map  of  the  State,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  exerting  what  little  in- 
fluence we  may  possess  in  its  behalf.  It 
is  a  most  excellent  Map.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  with  a  small  magnifier,  we  could  see 
home  on  it. 

The  Map  takes  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
as  far  north  as  Richmond,  and  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  as  fai  south  as  Colum- 
bia, thus  giving,  at  one  view,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Rail  Roads,  Rivers  &c, 
&c,  of  these  States  and  our  own  State. 
This  we  consider  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  this  Map.  A  Profile  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  from  Goldsboro 
to  Salisbury,  and  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  from  Salisbury  to  the 
Tennessee  Line,  occupies  the  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Map.  This  profile  gives 
the  distances  from  point  to  point,  and 
also  the  height  of  all  the  prominent  points 
in  the  State  along  the  line  of  the  Railroad, 
from  Goldsboro'  to  the  Tennessee  line. 
We  learn  that  the  Map  will  be  ready  for 
■distribution  in  a  few  weeks. 

Exchanges. — "  Fort  Edward  Institute 
Mag." — We  received  the  first  and  second 
Nos.  of  this  abolition  periodical,  with  the 
request  that  we  would  notice  and  ex- 
change. We  did  so ;  but  have  not  heard 
of  it  since.  Probably  it  "  busted  itsbiler," 
shrieking  for  freedom. 


The  "  Va.  U.  Lit.  Mag."— What  has 
become  of  it  ?     We  received  the  first  No. 

only. 

"Banner  of  Liberty." — We  hope  no 
one  will  feel  slighted  when  we  say  that 
this  weekly,  which  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  adding  to  our  exchange  list,  deserves 
the  hearty  support  of  the  entire  south, 
irrispective  of  party.  Published  at  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  per  year.  G.  J. 
Beebe,  editor. 

Dialectic  Hall,  Sept.  1st,  1856. 
Whereas,  God  in  his  Allwise  Provi- 
dence has  called  away  our  late  beloved 
fellow-member,  Alexander  Martin  Ho- 
gan,  from  a  life  whose  early  morning  had 
just  begun  to  shed  around  him,  the  bright 
prospects  and  cheering  hopes  of  useful- 
ness and  honor,  to  himself,  to  his  friends, 
and  his  country  ;  and,  as  we  all  loved  his 
virtues,  honor  his  memory,  and  mourn 
over  his  death,  therefore 

Resolved — That  while  we  bow  to  the  decree 
which  has  summoned  him  away,  we  shall  ever 
cherish  in  our  hearts,  those  sentiments  of  es- 
teem and  affection,  and  of  love  and  friendship, 
with  which  his  life  and  his  character,  his  gentle 
bearing,  his  amiable  disposition,  the  noble  im- 
pulses of  his  soul,  and  the  kind  charities  of  his 
heart  have  impressed  us. 

Resolved — That  whereas,  by  the  dispensation 
of  God,  the  brightest  hope3  of  his  relations 
have  been  blasted,  we  sincerely  eondole  their 
irreparable  loss,  and  mingling  our  tears  upon 
the  commom  altar  of  grief,  will  endeavor  to 
sooth  the  anguish  of  that  family  who  must  feel 
most  sensibly  tins  stroke  of  death. 

Resolved — That  in  testimony  ol  our  sad  be- 
reavement, we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  thirty  days. 

Resolved — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
the  Hillsboro'  Recorder,  Raleigh  Standard  and 
University  Magazine,  witb  the  request  for  pub- 
lication. 

v  C.A.MITCHELL,   ) 

W.  M.  COLEMAN,  [  Com. 
J.  H.  COBLE,  ) 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

At  Chapel  Hill,    Wednesday,  June  4th,   1856,   by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  vf 
Raleigh. 


The  life  of  a  nation  is  one  complete 
whole.  It  has  an  epic  unity  and  grandeur. 
It  cannot  be  known  in  any  one  of  its  peri- 
ods unless  it  be  surveyed  in  its  entire  com- 
pass. It  is  not  fragmentary  and  interrupt- 
ed, but  rounded  and  perfect,  totus,  teres 
atque  rotundus — a  continuons  stream — a 
piece  woven  throughout.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
many  auspicious  tokens  of  ihe  rising  for- 
tunes of  the  State,  in  whose  honored  Uni- 
versity we  are  now  assembled,  that  in- 
creased attention  is  beginning  to  be  direct- 
ed to  her  early  annals;  and  we  cannot  but 
trust  that  many  important  documents  now 
buried  from  the  public  eye  in  State  offices 
or  in  private  families,  will  ultimately  be 
brought  to  view,  under  the  benignant  influ- 
ence of  an  enlightened  patriotism.* 

The  early  history  of  North  Carolina 
presents  many  a  scene  of  romantic  beauty 
and  religious  grandeur.  Within  her  bor- 
ders men  have  lived  whose  names  and 
story  "we  should  not  willingly  let  die," 
men  whose  deeds  of  glory  and  virtue  have 
cast  a  lustre  not  only  on  her  but  on  the 
whole  country,  and  on  human  nature  it- 
self, t 


*  Bancroft  complains  with  some  bitterness 
and  with  much  justice,  of  the  careless  way  in 
which  the  early  history  of  tho  State  has  been 
preserved  and  recorded. 

t  See  Dr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  the  Life  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  by  Dr.  Caru- 
thers. 

Vol.  5,  No.  9.— A. 


The  Revolutionary  history  of  North  Ca- 
rolina has  been  illustrated  by  the  learning, 
eloquence  and  zeal,  of  several  of  her  most 
loyal  and  distinguished  sons.* 

The  task  which  1  have  assigned  to  my- 
self, is  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  peri- 
od embracing  the  life  and  times  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
proprietary  of  North  Carolina,  just  ont> 
hundred  years  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  and  although  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  lacking  in  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  popular  interest,  which  attach  to 
the  era  of  the  Revolution,  it  may  be,  per- 
haps, on  that  very  account,  more  novel  and 
instructive  to  many.  This  period,  though 
so  remote  and  comparatively  obscure,  will 
be  found  to  embrace  characters  and  events 
of  permanent  interest,  and  to  be  particu- 
larly attractive  as  containing,  according  to 
the  felicitous  and  pregnant  phrase  of  Lord 
Bacon,  "  The  seeds  of  things." 

I  invite  your  attention,  then,  to  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Ante-Revolutionary  history  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina — names  often 
blended,  and  ever  dear — neighbor  States 
— sister  States — having  many  of  the  same 
early  traditions — many  of  the  same  social 
characteristics — a  common  interest  in  he- 


•Revolutionary  history  of  North  Carolina,, 
in  three  lectures,  by  Dr.  Hawk's,  Governor 
Swain  and  Gov.  Graham. 
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roic  times,  and  in  illustrious  men — like 
Shakespeare's  Herraia,  and  Helena, 

*  Both  warbling  of  one  song— both  in  one  key, 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,   voices  and  minds, 

Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grow  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry  seeming  parted,  but 

yet  a  union  in  partition." 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem, 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies  but  one  heart. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ac- 
counts of  those  early  limes  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  should  be  so  meager  and 
imperfect — too  often,  indeed,  confused  and 
contradictory. 

In  Hening's  statutes  at  large,  there  are 
hints  ot  source?  of  information,  which  have 
never  been  explored,  but  which  we  may 
hope  will  yet  yield  important  intelligence. 
\  The  attempt,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  give  a  tolerably  satisfactory  view  of 
V  the  age  and  body  of  the  times,"  is  not 
u^nlike  the  attempt  to  restore  a  picture, 
from  a  few  remaining  features,  discolored 
by  dust  and  distorted  by  rude  handling  ; 
or  to  re-construct  a  building  from  a  few 
broken  columns  and  obelisks,  which  may 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  violence  and 
time.  Happily,  however,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  principal  personages,  Berkeley, 
Bacon  and  Drummond,  are  so  well  defined 
that  they  may  be  easily  delineated. 

In  what  shall  be  said  on  this  occasion,  I 
shall  purposely  abstain  from  a  minute  re- 
hearsal of  what  may  be  found  in  any  of 
the  popular  accounts  of  the  period ;  and  of 
necessity  as  well  as  of  choice,  restrict  my- 
self to  a  general  survey,  and  strive  to  de- 
duce the  more  comprehensive  and  import- 
ant lessons  suggested  by  the  period. 

Again,  I  must  lament  that  feelings  of 
interest  should  be  awakened  which  cannot 
be  gratified— inquiries  suggested  which  no 
diligence  of  investigation  can  resolve— 
and  important  points  arise  which  cannot 
be  cleared  up,  especially  some  of  those  re- 
lating to  the  personal  history  of  Drummond 
— evidently  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 


half  hidden  from  the  eye— and  the  domes- 
tic relations  subsisting  between  the  fami- 
lies of  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  himself, 
which  seem  to  have  been  intimate  and  con 
fidential  at  one  time,  afterwards  embitter- 
ed and  hostile.* 

Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  was  born  in  London 
and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  In 
1629  he  was  made  Master  of  Arts.  AfteT 
completing  his  university  studies,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe.  With  the  short  in- 
teruption  of  the  Commonwealth  from  1649 
to  1660  he  held  the  office  of  Governor  of 


*  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  ceased  to  be  Governor 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1677,  at  which  time  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  king.  He  died  shortly  after- 
ward, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
copy  of  hiB  will,  After  his  death  a  suit  was  in- 
stituted by  the  widow  of  Wm.  Drummond, 
who  had  been  executed  under  a  sentence  of 
the  court  martial,  against  Lady  Frances  Berke- 
ley, for  a  trespass  in  taking  from  the  land  occu= 
pied  by  Mrs  Drummond,  a  quantity  of  corn. — 
The  petition  of  Mrs.  Drummond,  the  answer 
of  Mrs.  Berkeley  and  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
are  preserved  in  a  book  in  the  office  of  th«  ge- 
neral court,  labelled  "  Bonds,  &c,"  from 
1677  to  1682.  No.  2,  p.  80,87,  &c  Mrs. 
Drummond  complains  of  the  cruelty  of  Sir 
Wm.  Berkeley  in  the  trial,  condemnation  and 
execution  of  her  husband,  and  of  the  injustice 
of  Mrs.  Berkeley  in  depriving  her  of  her  corn. 
Mrs.  Berkeley  on  the  other  hand  justifies,  with 
zeal,  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  and  endea- 
vors to  prove  that  she  was  entitled  to  the 
corn,  in  consideration  of  the  labor  she  bes- 
towed on  the  plantation  of  Drummond — who 
was  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley's  tenant,  and  the  prepa- 
rations which  she  had  made  for  the  same  crop 
before  Mrs.  Drnmmond's  return,  and  while  it 
lay  in  a  most  ruinous  state.  A  verdict  was. 
however,  fouud  for  Mrs.  Drummond.  The  evi- 
dence is  not  confined  to  the  mere  action  of  tres- 
pass, but  goes  fully  inio  the  character  of  Sir 
Wm.  Berkeley,  of  Drummond  and  his  wife, 
during  the  rebellion,  and  discloses  many  curi- 
ous facts  in  relation  to  those  times.  For  the 
interesting  facts  and  references  embraced  in  this 
note  as  well  as  for  access  to  Forces  Tracts,  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Swain. 
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Vitginia,  from  February  1642  to  April 
1677 — the  greater  part  of  half  a  century, 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  Go- 
vernor. As  he  had  received  a  university 
education,  so  he  was  not  without  some  li- 
terary pietensions.  Historians  have  pre- 
served the  names  of  more  than  one  of  his 
productions.  He  published  a  Tragi-Co 
medy  entitled  "  The  Lost  Lady,"  and  in 
1633,  a  Discouise  and  View  of  Virginia. 
He  married  the  widow  of  Samuel  Stevens. 
After  his  death,  she  married  Col.  Philip 
Ludwell,  but  still  retained  the  title  of 
Dame  or  Lady  Frances  Berkeley.  Sir 
William  left  no  children.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  period  embraced 
in  the  life  of  Sir  Win.  Berkeley,  was  pre- 
cisely that  at  whjch  the  great  battle  for 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom  was  to  be  fought.  It 
was  fought  almost  simultaneously  on  this 
Continent  and  in  Europe.  Berkeley  was 
to  Virginia  what  Charles  1st,  was  to  Eng- 
land. And  Bacon  corresponded  with  the 
class  of  men,  of  whom  Hampden,  Milton 
and  Cromwell  were  the  representatives  in 
one  age  and  in  one  country,  and  Henry 
Jefferson,  and  above  all  Washington,  in 
another.  In  the  all-wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,  the  fullness  of  time  had  not 
then  come  for  the  final  triumph  of  free- 
dom and  of  right  on  these  shores. 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  surprising,  that 
while  the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
Mother  Country,  have  been  examined  in 
their  causes  and  consequences,  direct  and 
remote,  by  strangers  and  foreigners  as  well 
as  by  natives  and  patriots — while  rival 
historians,  philosophers,  poets  and  writers 
of  fiction,  have  reviled  and  extolled  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  great  parties — while  even 
the  splendor  of  Milton's  genius,  and  the 
sanctity  of  Hampden's  virtue!   have  not 


*  For  these  and  additional  facts  see  Camp- 
bell's History  of  Virginia,  p.  95. 

tin  an  early  edition  of  the  Saints  Rest,  Bai- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  attractions  of  Heaven 
that  he  should  meet  Mr.  Hampden  there- 


availed  to  save  their  names  from  hostile 
assault  and  aspersion — while  Strafford  has 
not  wanted  an  apologist,  nor  Laud  more 
than  one  advocate  and  eulogist* — Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  though  connected  even 
then  with  names  which  an  enlightened 
posterity  will  never  cease  to  revere,  have 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  annalist 
and  historian,  when  commemorating  the 
great  men  and  the  great  deeds  of  this 
distinguished  era. 

It  seems  to  be  the  melancholy  but  ine- 
vitable fate  of  the  earliest  reformers  and 
heroes,  to  be  neglected  for  a  season,  and  it 
is  well  if  after  the  lapse  of  many  genera- 
tions, a  tardy  justice  be  rendered  to  their 
memory.     Then 

Like  a  re-appearing  star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

They  illumine  and  gladden  the  eyes  of  the 
nations. 

Plato  could  not  have  existed,  had  not 
previous  philosophers  lived  and  taught, 
whose  names  are  now  comparatively  little 
known,  and  rarely  mentioned.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  philosopher  as  Plato,  im- 
plies the  previous  existence  of  philosophers, 
less  noted  and  less  wise — of  Thales  and 
Anaximander — of  Pythagoras  and  Parme- 
nides.  So  the  existence  of  a  generation  of 
heroes,  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors,  from 
among  whom  a  Hamilton  and  Henry — a 
Jefferson,  a  Franklin  and  a  Washington 
could  arise — implies  previous  struggles 
and  sacrifices — many  a  noble  aim — many  a 
proud  aspiration  and  high  endeavor. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  that  little  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  matured  development 
of  that  marvelous  people  in  all  warlike 
and  in  all  elegant  accomplisnments.  The 
bandits  and  marauders  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Romulus,  laid  the  foundations  of 

*  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  and  Hume's 
History  of  England. 
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the  "seven-hilled  city"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  gave  a  type  and  a  tendency  which 
was  retained  for  centuries  and  which  may 
be  clearly  recognized  under  the  consulship 
of  the  eloquent  Tully  and  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  accomplished  Augustus. 

In  like  manner,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  early  germs  of  our  national  spirit 
and  institutions  were  planted  in  a  not  un- 
genial  soil,  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  period,  and  that  the 
Drummonds  and  Bacons  of  that  age,  were 
not  only  the  forerunners,  but  the  forefath- 
ers of  the  Statesmen  and  heroes  of  the  fol- 
lowing century. 

Ft  was  while  these  men  lived,  that  the 
most  important  Revolution  then  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  England,  took  place — that 
the  ascendancy  of  popular  principles  was 
established,  and  the  triumph  of  the  people 
of  England  in  opposition  to  the  king  and 
the  court  was  achieved.  Although  thein- 
tercouse  between  England  and  America, 
was  much  less  rapid  and  frequent  then 
than  at  present,  still  the  colonies  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  mother 
country.  In  nothing  was  the  sympathy 
between  them  more  entire  than  in  a  com- 
mon thirst  for  political  liberty,  and  an  im- 
patience of  unconstitutional  aggression. — 
The  people  of  both  countries  were  uncon- 
sciously, it  may  be,  gravitating  toward 
the  same  grand  consummation—  Constitu- 
tional Liberty. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
the  electricity  is  widely  diffused,  so  that 
electrical  phenomena  make  their  appear- 
ance at  remote  and  even  opposite  quarters 
of  the  heavens  at  the  same  moment.  So 
it  is,  at  some  periods  with  moral  and  spir- 
itual agencies,  Similar  mechanical  and 
scientific  discoveries  have  been  made  at 
or  about  the  same  time  by  men  inhabiting 
remote  countries,  and  holding  no  corres- 
pondence with  one  another.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  method  of  Fluxions,  was  discov- 
ered about  the  same  time  by  Leibnitz  and 
Newton  ;  and  to  whom  the  priority  of  dis- 


covery is  due,  is  even  now  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  rapid  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation in  the  16th  century  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  individual  men  in  remote  districts 
— of  various  habits  of  thought  and  life, 
but  the  simultaneous  movement  of  mighty 
nations,  of  Germany,  of  France,  of  Swit- 
zerland and  of  England,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 
It  need  not,  therefore  surprise  any  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, should  so  soon  find  a  response  in  the 
house  of  Burgesses,  and  that  the  people 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  should  be 
imbued  <vith  the  same  zeal  for  liberty 
which  inspired  the  eloquence,  and  ex- 
alted the  courage  of  British  patriots. 

No  study  can  be  more  fascinating  to  the 
lover  of  constitutional  liberty  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  freedom.  The  germs  of  that  peculiar 
spirit,  and   of  those   peculiar  institutions 
which   mark  the  Anglo-saxon  race  every 
where,  in  England,  in  Carolina,  in  Cali- 
fornia, may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  limes 
of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  forests  of  Germany- 
De  minoribus  rebus  prineipes  consul- 
tant; de  majoribus  omnes;  ita  tamen  ut  ea 
quoque  quorum  penes  plebem  arbitrium  est 
apudprinoipespertraetentur.  The  de  ma- 
joribus omnes,  it  has  been  remarked  by  a 
sagacious  critic,  has  developed  into  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress ;  the  apud  prineipes 
pertractentur  into    Downing    street   and 
Washington  cabinets.     The  spirit  of  liber- 
ty which  grew  up  so  early,  and  became  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Virginia,  was 
of  English  origin.     It  always  bore,  and 
even  now  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  which  animated  their  British  fathers; 
and  the  form   which  it  assumed,  and  the 
institutions  to  which   it  grave  rise,  have 
more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  parent 
country,  than  of  any  other,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, extinct  or  living.    There  is  an  inter- 
nal bond  in  history — a  vital  spirit,  various 
in  its  manifestations — but  the  same  in  es- 
sence— annimating  a  nation  alike  in  its 
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youth  and  in  its  maturity.  If  we  wish  to 
reach  the  origin  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion of  1776,  we  must  ascend  the  stream 
of  history  to  the  period  of  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion and  the  English  revolution  of  1648  ; 
and  if  we  would  find  out  the  spring  from 
which  that  issued,  we  must  look  back  to 
the  earlier  epochs  of  England's  life  and 
not  cease  until  we  lose  all  certain  traces  of 
historic  progress  among  the  pathless  wilds 
of  primeval  German  forests,  1800  years 
ago.  This  secret  nexus,  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  point  out — this  thread  of  ob- 
scure history,  running  through  a  long  and 
winding  labyrinth  but  conducting  at  last 
to  certain  truth,  like  that  which  led  to  the 
fair  Rosamond's  bower. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  then,  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  roots  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing— of  principle  and  character  from  which 
the  Ame.ican  Revolution  of  1776  sprang 
were  deeply  embedded  in  the  soil  of  the 
national  heart,  and  reached  far  down  in 
the  national  history — even  to  the  times  of 
Berkeley  and  Bacon.  The  spirit  of  liber- 
ty in  a  nation,  if  it  be  permanent  and  pro- 
ductive, is  invariably  of  early  origin  and 
slow  growth,  and  the  free  government 
which  it  ultimately  erects,  is,  not  a  vision- 
ary and  fleeting  fabric,  bnt  a  solid  and 
stately  edifice,  the  finished  work  of  many 
generations.  This  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty — the 
most  permanent  and  productive  known  to 
history.  Long  before  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin — of  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson — long  before  the  days  of  Hamp- 
den and  Pym — long  before  the  time  even 
of  Runnymede  and  Magna  Charta,  the 
instincts  of  political  freedom  had  been 
cherished  in  the  national  mind  of  England 
and  the  immutable  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  had  been  repeatedly  recog- 
nized in  the  national  Statute-Book !  And 
what  is  most  remarkable  about  it,  is  the 
original  type  is  well  defined  and  rigidly 
adhered  to,  even  in  its  ultimate  manifes- 
tations and  highest  forms,  as  naturalists 


tell  us  is  the  fact  in  the  manifold  devel- 
opments of  creative  wisdom  in  the  world 
of  animated  nature.*  The  early  poems 
chaunted  by  the  Greek  mariners,  among 
the  beautiful  Islands  and  beside  the 
bright  waters  of  the  iEgean,  though  com- 
paratively rude  and  imperfect,  were 
doubtless  not  only  the  precursors  in  time 
but  in  some  sort,  the  seeds  of  "  that 
bright  consummate  flower"  of  human 
thought  and  imagination  and  passion,  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  So  the  early  English 
ballads,  some  of  the  most  precious  of 
which  yet  remain  to  us  in  Bishop  Percy's 
Reliques,  gave  a  certain  tone  and  coloring 
to  Shakspeare's  genius — snatches  of  those 
early  songs  often  mingling  with  his  own 
matchless  verse — like  an  undertone  of 
sweetest,  antique  melody — but  likewise 
to  the  more  solomn  and  austere  muse  of 
Milton  and  Spenser.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful silver  current,  which  mingles  percep- 
tibly, and  not  ungracefully  with  the 
most  admired  productions  of  the  later 
English  poets,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Byron  and  Tennyson,  and  which  runs 
back  to  its  source  in  the  earliest  manifes- 
tations of  the  national  mind.t  This 
which  is  true  of  literature,  is  still  more 
emphatically  true  of  liberty.  It  has  its 
sources  far  back  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  in  this  particular  instance,  may  be 
traced,  like  a  majestic  river,  to  its  rise  in 


*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  British  Constitution  have  been  revi- 
ved in  that  of  the  United  States,  while  those  of 
the  Feudal  or  Norman  are  excluded.  Our  dis- 
pensation of  justice  in  the  county  courts,  has 
originated  from  the  Saxon  laws :  and  this  com- 
mon source  of  British  liberties  forms  tbe  basis 
of  the  American  Constitution.  [Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review  for  July,  1841. 

•f  In  the  preface  to  his  Lays  of  ancient  Rome, 
Macaulay  refers  the  great  Homeirc  poems  to 
the  class  of  Ballads.  "There  can  be  no  doubt," 
he  says,  "  that  they  are  genuine  early  ballads, 
though  widely,  indeed,  distinguished  from  all 
other  ballads,  and  indeed  from  almost  all  other 
human  compositions  by  transcendant  merit." 
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the  remote  mountain  glen  :  and  we  can 
follow  its  course  "  wandering,"  like  the 
streams  of  Eden,  "  many  a  famous  realm 
and  country,"  everywhere  diffusing  beau- 
ty, fertility  and  gladness. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  American 
colonies,  cherished  a  high,  heroic  spirit — 
a  spirit  uniformly  impatient  of  foreign 
control  or  aggression,  but  willing  to  be 
rilled  by  laws  which  they  had  themselves 
made  or  consented  to  freely,  which  were 
consistent  with  their  own  convictions  of 
equity,  of  wisdom  and  of  honor,  but  des- 
perately tenacious  of  their  constitutional 
rights — prompt  to  discern  and  prompt  to 
contend  for  a  principle — even  when  the 
material  interest  at  stake  might  be  in  itself 
insignificant — instinctively  repelling  the 
first  approaches  of  tyranny. 

This  was  itself  a  part — and  a  most  pre- 
cious part — of  their  ancient  inheritance. 
John  Hampden  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
commoners  in  England.  The  assessment 
on  him  for  shipmoney  was  unusually 
light.*  But  it  was  an  illegal  tax — levied 
in  time  of  peace  on  a  claim  which  would 
equally  have  justified  the  raising  of  mo- 
ney to  create  a  standing  army,t  and  there- 
fore he  refused  to  pay  it — preferring  the 
inevitable  expense,  trouble  and  danger  of 
a  contest  with  the  crown  to  a  criminal  sur- 
render of  the  liberties  of  his  country. — 
This  was  in  1635.  Not  long  after  he  re- 
sisted unto  blood,  and  retired  mortally 
wounded  from  the  skirmish  at  Chalgrove 
Field — bravely  fighting  for  the  ancient, 
constitutional  rights  of  England.  Thus, 
the  valiant  and  enlightened  spirit  with 
which  the  English  people  resisted  the  il- 
legal courts  instituted  or  remodelled  and 
rendered  more  stringent,  and  hateful  than 
ever  by  Charles  lst.J — the  spirit  which 


*  His  portion  of  the  tax  on  the  parish  for 
which  he  was  tried,  amounted  to  just  twenty 
shillings. — [Carlyle's  Cromwell,  p.k90. 

+  Hume,  Vol.  5th,  p.  69.  [Harper's  Edi- 
tion. 

X  Hume,  Vol.  5th  pp.  73-75. 


armed  the  most  thoughtful,  sober  and 
godly  of  the  nation  against  the  king* — 
the  spirit  which  annimated  the  conquer- 
ing heroes  of  Marston,  Moor  and  Naseby 
was  the  same  which  in  1215,  had  burned 
in  the  breasts  of  the  bold  barons,  who  at 
Runnymede  extorted  the  great  charter. 
So  likewise,  the  spirit  which  inspired  the 
men  of  our  revolution — which  expressed 
itself  in  our  immortal  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, July  4th,  1776 — which  had 
expressed  itself  at  Mecklenburg,  North 
Carolina,  May  20th,  1775 — more  than  a 
year  before  — was  not  the  sudden  inspira- 
tion of  the  hour  and  the  scene  but  a  spirit 
which  had  been  kept  alive  in  Colonial 
times,  and  was  gaining  strength  from  age 
to  age  from  that  crowning  conflict. 

It  is  infinitely  needful  that  every  na- 
tion, which  would  be  permanently  great 
and  free,  should  be  inviolably  faithful  to 
their  national  genius  and  traditions — that 
they  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  grand 
formative  periods  of  their  history — that 
they  revive  and  restore  the  precious  re- 
collection of  their  fathers,  "  in  the  brave 
days  of  old."  What  were  Scotland  now 
without  the  memory  of  Bannockburn — 
without  the  fame  of  Wallace  and  of 
Bruce? 

The  spirit  of  patriotism,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  diffusion  of  an  en- 
lightened interest  in  the  early  annals  of 
the  nation.  This  is  touchingly  illustra- 
ted in  the  spontaneous  movement  of  na- 
tional sensibility  finding  by  native  instinct 
the  subjects  and  the  inspiration  of  its 
highest  poetry  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
tribe  or  race.  Homer  among  the  Greeks, 
Virgil  among  the  Latins,  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid,  and  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays,  may  serve  as  familiar  illustrations. 
Milton,  it  is  well  known  contemplated  at 
one  period,  an  Epic  poem,  the  hero  of 
which  should  be  king  Arthur,  with  the 


*  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  p.  51. 
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Knights  of  the  Round  Table.*  The  writ- 
ings of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  instinct 
with  national  feeling,  and  abound  with 
allusions  to  the  national  history.  Looking 
back  to  the  period,  embraced  in  the  life 
and  times  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  you 
will  recognize  the  same  Virginia  and  the 
same  Carolina  as  at  present,  differing 
from  themselves  now,  only  as  the  child 
differs  from  the  man — the  twig  from  the 
tree — the  rill  from  the  river. 

From  the  accession  of  Berkeley  in  1642, 
until  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
seems  to  have  given  abundant  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Virginia.  At  this  period 
he  rather  sustained  toward  them  the  re- 
lation of  a  champion  and  representative. 
At  all  events,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
evinced  those  qualities,  which  afterwards 
rendered  him  so'  justly  odious.  Like  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  he  was  the  most  ami- 
able of  men — and  the  easiest  man  in  the 
world  to  lead,  when  he  had  his  own  way: 
and  at  this  period  he  had  no  very  formi- 
dable opposition  to  encounter.  While 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  lasted, 
though  neither  allowed  nor  disposed  to 
exercise  the  office  of  Governor,  he  was 
yet  permitted  to  reside  in  quietness  on 
his  estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  dispensed 
the  hospitalities  of  his  house  at  Green- 
spring  to  the  royalist  refugees,  with  the 
zeal  of  an  ardent  partizan  and  the  grace 
of  an  accomplished  Cavalier.  At  the  res- 
toration of  the  King,  he  too,  was  restor- 
ed to  his  office  and  with  general  appro- 
bation. 

From  the  first  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  Stuarts  towards  their  colonial  posses- 

*  Every  nation  embraced  and  adorned  the 
popular  Romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  Their  names  were  cele- 
brated in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  voluminous 
tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were 
devoutly  studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles, 
who  disregarded  the  genuine  heroes  and  histori- 
ans of  antiquity.— [Gibbon,  Ch.  38,  Vol.  4th, 
p.  335.    Paris  edition. 


sions,  had  been  oppressive  and  unwise.* 
King  Charles  1st,  invoked  the  authority 
of  the  star-chamber  to  aid  him  in  replen- 
ishing his  exhausted  exchequer,  by  new 
and  burdensome  duties  on  tobacco.  Ar- 
bitrary restrictions  on  trade,  of  every 
kind,  were  imposed  by  royal  authority. 
Vessels  laden  with  Colonial  products  were 
not  permitted  to  sail  from  the  harbors  of 
Virginia,  to  any  port  but  those  of  Eng- 
land. Suffering  under  the  absurd  and 
odious  restrictions  of  the  navigation  act, 
which  compelled  the  colony  to  trade  exclu- 
sively with  England,  which  forbade  them 
to  employ  any  other  than  British  ships, 
to  transport  their  goods — Sir  Wm,  Berke- 
ley was  sent  at  great  expense  to  England, 
to  represent  their  grievances  and  endea- 
vor to  find  a  remedy.  But  he  was  more 
industrious  in  pushing  his  own  fortunes 
at  court,  than  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  colony  ;  and  his  mission,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  proved  a  perfect  fai- 
lure. The  causes  which  are  alleged  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  177S, 
as  demanding  and  justifying  that  act 
were  in  operation  at  least  as  1666,  when 
the  natural  channels  of  trade  were  ob- 
structed— its  laws  violated  and  oppressive 
commercial  restrictions  enforced. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  some  at  least 
of  the  grivances  complained  of,  and  pro- 
tested against  then,  were  of  long  stand- 
ing :  for  this  interference  with  our  trade 
is  explicitly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
one  of  those  which  impelled  himself  and 
his  illustrious  associates  to  sunder  the  ties, 
which  had  so  long  bound  them  to  the  pa- 
rent country.  0  f  all  the  manifold  wrongs 
inflicted  and  enumerated,  this  was  per- 
haps the  most  irritating  and  injurious  to 
the  colonies — the  least  productive  to  the 
crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain :  For 
the  proceeds,  for  the  most  part,  went  not 
to  the  crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain 
but  to  grasping  and  rapacious  merchants. 


♦Bancroft,  Vol.1,  p.  195. 
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Arbitrary  restrictions  on  trade— navi- 
gation acts  and  the  like — contravene  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  appointment  of 
Providence.  They  always,  in  the  end, 
work  evil,  and  only  evil,  alike  to  those 
who  impose  and  to  those  who  submit  to 
them.  We  might  as  well  try  to  improve 
the  elements  of  the  atmosphere — mix 
them  up  in  other  proportions — or  deter- 
mine by  chemical  analysis  the  best  ingre- 
dients of  sulphur  water.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  be  adjusted  according  to 
a  law,  more  subtle  and  true,  more  har- 
monious and  wise,  than  any  that  we  can 
frame  or  that  can  be  imposed  from  with- 
out. Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  liberty 
than  the  excessive  or  illegitimate  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  government.  The 
needless  multiplication  of  all  sorts  of  laws 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects — moral,  political 
and  commercial — is  a  great  evil  and  a 
great  folly,  against  which  the  South. gen- 
erally and  Virginia  in  particular,  has  in- 
stinctively and  uniformly  revolted.  Men 
commonly  understand  their  own  interests 
quite  as  well  as  the  government  and  are 
just  as  sincerely  devoted  to  them — and 
we  know  of  hardly  any  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  more  admirable,  than 
that  economy  under  which  he  has  identi- 
fied the  highest  interest  of  the  whole 
community,  with  the  uninterrupted  pros- 
ecution of  his  own  affairs  by  each  partic- 
ular individual.  Look  for  instance  at  the 
spectacle  which  may  be  seen  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  in  a  great  city.  Take  v  our 
station  on  a  balcony  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal hotels  on  Broadway — what  infinite 
apparent  confusion — people  of  all  classes, 
solors  and  climes — vehicl  s  of  every  de- 
scription— men,  women  and  children — 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  every  direction — 
each  intent  on  his  own  object  of  business 
or  pleasure — without  a  single  thought,  it 
may  be,  of  the  general  good — and  so  the 
business  of  each  is  despatched  and  the 
interest  of  all  promoted. 

Though  bravely  loyal  to  Charles  1st, 


and  afterwards  to  Charles  2d,  Virginia  was 
more  favored  by  Cromwell  than  by  either. 
In  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the 
Protector,  no  humiliation,  no  forfeiture 
of  freedom,  no  abridgement  of  privilege 
or  right,  was  demanded.  Virginia  never 
was  so  free  as  under  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well, until  she  became  a  sovereign  and 
independent  State.  Perceiving  with  the 
instinctive  sagacity  of  genius  and  patriot- 
ism, the  precise  point  to  which  the  ener- 
gies of  the  government  and  people,  should  ' 
be  directed,  to  secure  the  prosperity  of 
both — he  fostered  the  shipping  interests 
of  England,  encouraged  navigation,  reviv- 
ed commerce  and  favoured  her  distant 
colonies. 

There  is  scarcely  any  period  in  the  <m- 
nals  of  England  more  illustrious,  than 
that  which  is  embraced  in  the  brief  reign 
of  the  great  Oliver — the  wisest  and  most 
energetic  ruler  that  England  has  had 
since  the  days  of  Alfred.  With  his  as- 
cendancy the  star  of  the  nation's  pros- 
perity rose.  Under  his  rule  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  at  home  and  abroad, 
flourished.  It  was  his  happiness  and  glo- 
ry to  have  those  edicts  of  toleration, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Protestant  church-  I  c  , 
es  on  the  continent,  and  which  have  made 
his  name  dear  to  the  friends  of  religious 
freedom  in  all  lands  indited  by  the  same 
majestic  genius  which  filled  the  measure 
of  his  own  and  his  country's  fame — in 
the  grandest  of  all  christian  epics — The 
Paradise  Lost : 

All  that  is  most  beauteous— imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty:  more  pellucid  streams, 

Are  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 

Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brighest 
day, 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Not  only  were  Cromwell's  military  and 
administrative  talents  of  the  highest  or- 
der, but,  like  our  own  Jackson,  to  whom 
indeed  he  bears  a  marked  resemblance, 
he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
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great  body  of  the  people— h«  was  con- 
sciously their  representative  as  well  as 
ruler — and  if  his  title  had  been  incontest- 
ible  every  one  would  have  said,  that  he 
deserved  to  reign.  The  law  of  detur  dig- 
nissimo,  would  have  given  the  place  of 
supremacy  to  Cromwell.  He  turned  aside 
the  persecuting  rage  of  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  made 
England  the  rival  of  Holland,  rescued 
from  torture  and  from  death,  the  perse- 
cuted Saints  of  Piedmont,  and  accom- 
plished works  of  mercy  and  humanity 
which  deserved  to  be  celebrated — and 
were  worthily  celebrated — by  the  geni- 
us of  Milton.  That  he  was  a  liberal  and 
judicious  patron  of  Letters,  is  the  confes- 
sion— not  of  men  blindly  devoted  to  his 
memory,  like  Carlyle,  but  of  impartial 
and  philosophical  historians,  like  Guizot. 
He  gave  his  countenance  to  all  the  more 
eminent  and  meritorious  of  the  Puritan 
Clergy :  he  favored  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge :  Hobbes,  he  of- 
fered the  post  of  secretary  in  his  house- 
hold. "Waller  had  a  place  in  his  court. 
Butler  was  permitted  to  meditate  unmoles- 
ted, in  the  house  of  one  of  his  officers,  the 
most  caustic  and  the  wittiest  poem  in  the 
English  language — perhaps  in  any  lan- 
guage— a  poem  holding  up  his  govern- 
ment and  his  party  to  everlasting  ridi- 
cule. 

It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  mark  the 
uniform  operation  of*  moral  causes. — 
The  Stuarts  mismanaged  and  oppressed 
the  parent  country—and  they  misman- 
aged and  oppressed  the  colonies,  even 
when  their  conspicuous  loyalty  might 
have  seemed  to  merit  special  considera- 
tion. Cromwell,  though  sufficiently  te- 
nacious of  his  own  authority  yet  gener- 
ally respected  the  laws  of  the  land — 
which  not  one  of  the  Stuarts  ever  did — 
and  was  considerate  of  the  interest  of  the 
people  he  governed.  The  generous  poli- 
cy of  Cromwell  towards  Virginia  was  not 
the  exception  but  the  rule  of  his  admin- 


istration. He  treated  Scotland,  just  as 
he  treated  Virginia.  Macaulay  says,  in 
a  volume  of  his  history  recently  issu- 
sued,*  that  "  Cromwell  with  wisdom  and 
liberality,  rare  in  his  age,  had  established 
the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade  be- 
tween the  dominant  and  the  subject  coun- 
try. While  he  governed,  no  prohibition, 
no  duty,  impeded  the  transit  of  commodi- 
ties from  any  point  of  the  island  to  any 
other.  His  navigation  laws  imposed  no 
restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland.  A 
Scotch  vessel  was  at  liberty  to  carry  a 
Scotch  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring 
the  sugars  of  Barbadoes  into  the  port  of 
London.  The  rule  of  the  Protector,  there- 
fore, had  been  propitious  to  industry  and 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Hating  him  and  cursing  him, 
they  eould  not  help  thriving  under  him 
and  often  under  the  administration  of 
their  legitimate  princes,  looked  back  with 
regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  usurper." 
The  government  of  Virginia,  under  the 
commonwealth,  was  mild  and  just.  She 
enjoyed  during  this  period  free  trade,  le- 
gislative independence  and  internal  peace. 
Intolerance  and  persecution  were  un- 
known with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Quakers.  Sir  Wm.  Berkely  was  elected 
21st  of  March,  1660,  about  two  months 
before  the  restoration  of  Charles  2d. — 
The  restoration  established  military  pow- 
er in  church  and  State  thoughout  Virgin- 
ia. While  subsisting  on  foreign  subsidies, 
while  drawing  his  pay  regularly  as  the 
salaried  vice-roy  of  Louis  14th,  Charles 
2nd  was  squandering  on  favorites  and 
prostitutes  vast  realms  of  inestimable  val- 
ue ;  retaining  in  the  crown  only  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty.  If  he  had  been  a  man 
utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  his 
conduct  might  not  have  been  so  surpris- 
ing, but  he  was  confessedly  endowed 
with  many  pleasing  and  some  estimable 
qualities.      His  complaisance    was    un- 


*  Vol.  iii.  p.  230. 
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bounded-,  his  temper  easy  and  agreeable ; 
his  manners  bland  and  engaging;  his 
wit  exquisite ;  he  was  not  deficient  in  per- 
sonal courage  or  sagacity  and  his  consti- 
tutional vivacity  never  failed  or  forsook 
him  to  the  last.  But  he  was  thoroughly 
selfish  and  self  indulgent.  He  had  no 
fixed  principles  of  religion  or  government. 
He  was  invincibly  averse  to  business  and 
a  man  of  such  absolute  facility  of  dispo- 
sition probably  never  existed.  Retain- 
ing no  keen  sense  either  of  injuries  or 
services ;  not  a  bad-hearted ;  not  an  am- 
bitious man ;  never,  like  his  father,  de- 
liberately seeking  the  overthrow  of  the 
free  institutions  of  his  country — he  yet 
did  more  to  degrade  and  enslave  that 
country  than  his  father  ever  could  ac- 
complish, even  with  the  potent  aid  of 
Strafford  and  of  Laud.  We  have  seen 
what  England  was  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well— how  well-governed  at  home-^-how 
formidable  abroad — the  terror  of  the 
most  powerful  States — the  bulwark'  and 
boast  of  the  Protestant  religion.  No 
sooner  had  Charles  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  than  she  sank  to  the  level 
of  a  second  or  third  rate  power — her 
statesmen  tricksters  and  panders — her 
court  swarming  with  infamous  women, 
native  and  foreign — dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners, spreading  like  a  plague  through  all 
ranks  of  society — the  anointed  monarch 
of  a  powerful  realm  and  proud  people — 
the  heir  of  the  Tudors,  the  Plantagenets 
and  of  Alfred — of  the  victors  of  Crecy,  of 
Poictiers  and  of  Azincourt — degraded  in- 
to the  vassal  of  France !  He  gave  away 
princely  domains — realms  which  are  this 
day  waving  with  the  golden  grain  of 
countless  harvests  and  peopled  with  the 
freest  and  most  powerful  States  in  the 
world — not  to  the  most  deserving — not 
to  those  who  had  rendered  the  most  emi- 
nent services  to  himself  or  to  his  king- 
dom— not  even  to  those  whom  he  lo«ed 
the  most— but  to  the  most  importunate 
of  his  courtiers  and  in  requital  of  servi- 


ces too  infamous  to  be  named.  He  gave 
the  whole  territory  of  Virginia  to  Henry, 
Earl  of  Arlington  and  to  Lord  Culpep- 
per. The  principal  if  not  sole  merit  of 
Arlington,  was  that  he  sustained  the  re- 
lation of  father-in-law  to  the  King's  son, 
by  Lady  Castlemain. 

"In  1663,  the  province  of  Carolina,  ex- 
tending  from  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of 
North  latitude  to  the  river  San  Ma  the© 
was  erected  into  one  territory ;  and  the 
historian  Clarendon,  the  covetous  though 
experienced  minister,  hated  by  the  peo- 
ple, faithful  only  to  the  king ;  Monk  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Restoration,  and  en- 
nobled as  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Lord 
Craven,  a  brave  cavalier,  an  old  soldier  of 
the  German  discipline,  supposed  to  be 
husband  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  earl  of  Shafts- 
berry;  Sir  John  Colleton,  a  royalist  of 
no  historical  notoriety ;  Lord  John  Berke- 
ley, with  his  younger  brother,  Sir  Win. 
Berkeley,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  the 
passionate  and  ignorant  and  not  too  hon- 
est Sir  George  Carteret — were  constituted 
its  proprietor  and  immediate  sovereigns 
Their  authority  was  nearly  absolute ; 
nothing  was  reserved  but  a  barren  alle- 
giance."* 

In  1665,  Clarendon  and  his  associates  ea- 
sily obtained  from  the  King  a  new  charter, 
which  granted  to  them  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  all  the  land  lying  be- 
tween twenty-nine  degrees  and  thirty  de- 
gress thirty  minutes  north  latitude;  a 
territory  extending  seven  and  a  half  de- 
grees from  North  to  South,  and  more 
than  forty  degrees  from  East  to  West ; 
conferring  all  the  territory  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
much  of  Florida  and  Missouri,  nearly  all 
of  Texas,  and  a  large  portion  of  Mexico. 
It  was  evident  that  the  founding  of  an 


*  Cited  from  Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  pp.  129-30. 
1  See  also  Williamson)  vol.  i,  pp.  85-6  and  p.  230. 
1  Bancroft,  »ol.  ii,  pp.  137-8. 
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empire  was  contemplated ;  for  the  power 
to  levy  troops,  to  erect  fortifications,  to 
make  war  by  sea  and  land  on  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  exercise  martial  law  in  cases 
of  necessity,  was  not  withheld. 

For  this  vast  and  splendid  domain,  a 
government  was  to  be  instituted ;  and 
Lord  Shaftsbury  was  requested  by  the 
proprietors  to  give  it  form.  For  this 
purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  who 
drew  up  a  plan  consisting  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  articles.  The  object  of  the 
proprietaries,  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves, was  to  make  the  government  of 
Carolina  agree  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  monarchy  and  avoid  erecting  a  nu- 
merous democracy.* 

John  Locke,  the  author  of  these  con- 
stitutions, is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  history  of  English  philosoph- 
ical literature.  The  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  the  human  understanding 
— a  work  slowly  revolved  in  the  authors 
mind  for  more  than  twenty  years,  emi- 
nently original,  thoughtful,  suggestive, 
destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  and  per- 
manent influence  on  the  most  energetic 
thinkers,  not  of  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica only,  but  of  Erance  and  Germany — 
constituted  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophical  science.!  Though 
more  widely  known  by  this  than  by  any 
other  of  his  writings,  perhaps,  Locke  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  imperishable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  his  country 
in  several  of  the  highest  departments  of 
human  thought.     His  Letters  on  Tolera- 

*  Williamson's  history  of  North  Carolina, 
vol.  i,  p.  104. 

t  The  Treatise  on  the  Law  oi  War  and 
Peace,  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  Enquiry  into  tho 
Causes  oithe  Wealth  of  Nations,  are  the  works 
which  have  most  directly  influenced  the  gener- 
al opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centu- 
ries.— [Note  S.  to  Macintosh's  Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy. 


tion,  are  a  monument  to  his  fame,  not  on- 
ly as  a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker 
but  as  a  man  of  candid  and  charitable 
temper.  Several  of  his  works  are  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  Theology,  and  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. They  are  all  imbued  with  the  calm 
and  benignant  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

The  spirit  with  which  Locke's  constitu- 
tion was  received,  and  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing it  practically  among  the  people, 
for  whose  government  it  was  designed — 
was  proof  enough  of  their  temper  and  is 
one  of  many  infallible  indications,  that 
this  country  was  intended  by  Providence 
to  be 

"  The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave," 

to  be  occupied  not  by  an  overshadowing 
foreign  despotism,  but  by  a  free  Republi- 
can government,  deriving  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  constitutions  of  Locke,  though  pro- 
ceeding' from  so  great  a  philosopher,  and 
heralded  as  "  sacred  and  unalterable,"  tho' 
doubtless  constructed  with  admirable  wis- 
dom as  a  Theoretical  institute,  or  adapted 
to  another  state  of  society,  was  found  not 
at  all  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  necessities  of  the  colony. — 
Theoretical  constitutions  elaborately  de- 
vised, are  hardly  ever  found  in  experi- 
ence to  serve  the  purpose  a»d  suit  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  made.  They 
seldom  fit.  It  is  like  the  attempt  to  in- 
vest the  agile  and  youthful  David,  with 
the  weighty  armor  of  the  veteran  and  gi- 
ant-like Saul.  The  English  Constitution 
is  notoriously  full  of  anomalies  and  irre- 
gularities and  contradictions,  but  it  has 
assumed  these  in  harmony  with  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  people,  and  has 
yielded  them  incomparably  more  solid 
good,  advanced  them  to  a  higher  dignity 
and  conferred  on  them,  more  and  truer 
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happiness,  than  any  abstract  constitution, 
however  logical  and  beautiful  which  the 
wit  of  man  could  have  devised.  An  aver- 
sion to  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
even  in  the  forms  in  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered, is  the  attribute  of  every  wise 
and  prosperous  people,  and  has  ever  been 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
England.*  In  his  admirable  chapter  on 
the  rise,  progress  and  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  of  England,  Sir  "Wm. 
Blackstone  remarks,  "  Though  upon  com- 
parison we  plainly  discern  the  alteration 
of  the  law  from  what  it  was  five  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  define 
the  precise  period  in  which  the  alteration 
occurred,  any  more  than  we  can  discern 
the  changes  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  which 
varies  its  shores  by  continual  decreases 
and  alluvions."  The  changes  introduced 
in  governments  should,  according  to  the 
noble  image  of  Lord  Bacon,  resemble  the 
innovations  of  time  itself,  which  are  in- 
sensible and  gradual,  but  inevitable  and 
irresistible.!  Thus  we  may  see  how  all 
real  and  permanent  progress,  is  based  on 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  conservatism — 
and  that  all  imaginary  advancement  in 
the  absence  or  defiance  of  a  wise  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  must  terminate  sooner 
or  later,  in  a  relapse  into  barbarism. 

The  national  genius  of  the  French,  is 
entirely  unlike  that  of  the  English  in  this 
particular.  Among  them  we  find  little  of 
this  old  hereditary  reverence  for  establish- 
ed institutions — little  historical  feeling  of 
any  kind  or  on  any  subject.  There,  theories 
of  government  and  even  forms  of  govern- 
ment, succeed  to  one  another  faster  than 
the  seasons,  and  rival  in  transientness  as 


well  as  in  brilliancy,  the  prevailing  modes 
in  dress.  The  French  politicians  delight 
in  abstract  theories  and  classical  analogi- 
es, without  regard  to  the  history  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  nation.  Hence,  their  re- 
volutions have  worn  an  air  of  theatrical 
extravagance,  of  foreign  imitation.  They 
have  not  been  a  salutary  expansion  of 
energies,  long  cherished  and  compacted — 
as  the  healthy  bound  of  native  vigor,  but 
have  rather  resembled  the  explosive  out- 
bursts of  contending  and  consuming  fires. 
Locke  could,  doubtless,  have  drawn  wise 
conclusions  from  a  survey  of  history,  but 
he  could  not — no -man  could — construct  a 
suitable  and  permanent  constitution  for  a 
distant  State  of  which  he  had  little  know- 
ledge, and  with  which  he  had  no  sympa- 
thy. What  has  been  said  of  the  genesis 
of  the  English  constitution  is  not  less 
true  of  our  own.  It  was  not  the  forced 
production  of  artificial  legislation,  but 
the  natural  form  which  the  free  spirit,  the 
conscious  rights  and  the  manifest  inter- 
ests of  our  people  assumed.*  It  is  a 
marvel  of  political  wisdom,  because  it  is 
so  well  suited  to  us,  in  our  particular  cir- 
cumstances, with  our  hereditary  tenden- 
cies and  national  habitudes.  Its  special 
merit  is,  that  it  was  not  made  at  a  dist- 
ance,  and  laboriously    adjusted    to    its 


*  Commentaries,  Vol.  4th,  p.  40t. 

t  The  first  principle  which  seems  to  have 
guided  Alfred  was  a  tolerant  endurance  of  in- 
stitutions, not  theoretically  perfect,  but  which 
could  not  be  altered  without  the  chance  of 
greater  evil.  [History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  Francis  Palgrave,  chapter  6th,  p.  109. 


*  For  a  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitu- 
tion, see  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chapter  8th,  p. 
315.  In  his  history  of  Anglo-Saxons, Sharon 
Turner  declares  "After  many  years  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Witena-gemot,  very 
much  lesembled  our  present  parliament,  in  the 
orders  and  persons  that  composed  it ;  and  that 
the  members  who  attended  as  representatives, 
were  chosen  by  classes  analogous  to  those  who 
now  possess  the  elective  franchise." — Vol.  2d, 
p.  292.  This  is  a  very  important  testimony 
from  a  perfectly  competent  witness.  Not  to 
accumulate  testimonies,  it  may  suffice  to  add 
that  Montesquien  in  commenting  on  the  ex- 
tract from  Tacitus  in  the  text,  traces  the  origin 
of  the  British  Constitution  to  Germany. — [Spirit 
of  Laws  xi,  6. 
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place,  like  the  hewn  and  polished  pillars 
of  Solomon's  temple,  but  the  inspiration 
of  nature — the  growth  of  time  and  occa- 
sion, free,  flexible,  suited  to  ust  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  suited  to  no  other  people 
on  earth.  The  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, like  the  growth  of  our  native  forests, 
is  majestic  and  enduring,  but  spontaneous 
and  original. 

Hence,  we  may  see  how  absurd  and 
unphilosophical — how  contrary  to  all  his- 
torical analogy  and  all  human  experience, 
are  the  notions  of  our  filibusters — the 
schemes  of  our  propagandists — who  ima- 
gine they  can  transplant  the  full-grown 
institutions  of  our  free  and  favored  soil  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  in  any  state  of  so- 
ciety or  civilization — no  matter  how  igno- 
rant, debased,  superstitious  and  immoral! 
This  is  carrying  Bimam  Wood  to  Dunsi- 
nane,  with  a  vengeance !  Men  do  not 
transplant  forests,  but  twigs.  You  cannot 
transfer,  bodily,  the  mature  institutions 
of  one  country  to  another.  To  suppose 
so,  shocks  all  common  sense.  If  any  les- 
son is  plain  from  history,  it  is,  that  all 
real  liberty  must  be  of  native  growth — 
that  all  noble  and  permanent  institutions 
must  be  born,  as  the  early  Greeks  boast- 
ed that  they  were  of  the  soil.  They  must 
be  indigenous — not  imported  ;  of  slow 
growth,  not  of  sudden  acquisition. 

As  America  was  planted  with  the 
choicest  seed  of  Europe,  so  North  Caroli- 
na was  planted  with  the  choicest  seed  of 
America.  As  the  country  was  settled  by 
diligent,  God-fearing  men,  who  fled  to  the 
wilderness  that  they  might  keep  a  consci- 
ence, void  of  offence  :  so  this  province 
was  settled,  in  part,  at  least,  by  men,  who 
fled  from  the  persecuting  and  tyranical 
Governor  of  Virginia,  that  they  might 
worship  God,  in  freedom  and  quiet- 
ness. 

The  intolerant  laws  enacted  against  dis- 
senters from  the  established  church  in 
Virginia,  forced  many  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  Godly  of  the  people  to  leave 


the  colony.*  The  first  settlers  near  Pas- 
quotank and  Perquimons,  were  chiefly 
emigrants  from  Virginia,  and  dissenters 
from  the  established  church..  From  the 
relation  which  Sir  "Wm.  Berkeley  sustain- 
ed towards  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
as  the  Governor  of  one  and  a  proprietary 
of  the  other,  the  rigorous  policy  which  he 
adopted,  afforded  him  the  exquisite  grati- 
fication of  at  once  indulging  his  bigotry, 
and  improving  his  fortune.  For  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  him 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  a  State,  in 
whose  growing  wealth  and  members,  he 
had  so  deep  a  stake.  Accordingly,  abso- 
lute conformity  to  the  minutest  points  of 
the  English  ritual,  was  enforced  in  Virgi- 
nia, with  more  rigor  than  in  England  it- 
self, t  No  non-conformist  was  suffered  to 
teach,  even  privately.  Absence  from 
church  was  punished  by  a  monthly  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  sterling.  This  was  felt 
to  be  the  more  intolerable  from  the  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  clergymen  on  whose 
ministrations,  they  were  compelled  to  at- 
tend. 01  the  Virginia  clergy,  Sir  "Wil- 
liam complains,  as  it  should  seem  not 
without  reason  that  "  as  of  all  other  com- 
modities, so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us." 
It  must  with  shame  be  confessed  that 
too  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ed church  in  Virginia,  of  that  day — and 
indeed,  while  it  continued  to  exist — were 
men  of  the  slightest  tincture  of  know- 
ledge and  less  piety — put  into  the  priest- 
hood for  a  piece  of  bread — mere  drones 
and  dullards — the  needy  sons  of  fox- 
hunting squires — religious  adventurers — 
ecclesiastical  Nimrods — inheriting  the 
paternal  tastes  without  the  paternal  acres 
— genuine  successors,  not  of  the  Aposto- 
lic fishermen  of  the  New  Testament  only, 
but  of  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  old.  I — 


♦Williamson, Vol.  1st., pp.  82-3,  Beverley, 
p.  55,    Recent  reprint— edited  by  Campbell. 

t  Rancroft,  vol.  ii,  p.  20. 

X  To  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  text,  a  sin- 
gle extract  from  an  early,  if  not  indeed  a  con- 
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At  this  period,  freedom,  knowledge  and 
religion,  the  highest  interest  of  man  and 
the  most  precious  gifts  of  God,  were  at 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  in  Virgin- 
ia. It  is  a  fine  observation  of  Montes- 
quieu, that  fear  is  the  foundation  of  a  des- 
potism—honor of  an  Aristocracy  and 
Virtue  of  a  Republic.  Arbitrary  rulers 
have  always  evinced  an  instinctive  appre- 
hension of  this  great  truth,  and  have 
sought  to  establish  lawless  authority,  by 
keeping  the  great  body  of  the  governed 
in  ignorance  and  vice.  In  a  passage  well 
known,  and  often  quoted,  Sir  William 
says  : 

"  The  ministers  should  pray  more  and 
preach  less.  But,  I  thank  God  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ; 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels 
against  the  best  government.  God  keep 
us  from  both  !" 

A  scion  of  the  nobility — a  creature  of 
the  crown — a  favorite  of  the  king,  he  was 
in  modern  parlance — the  oldest  of  Old 
Fogies — a  Dedlock  conservative  !*  He  was 
evidently  one  born  out  of  due  time.  His 
ebon  image  might  have  adorned  the  dark- 
est period  of  the  Dark  Ages.  He  might 
have  signalized  himself  as  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  the  10th  century 
— the  vigilant  guardian  of  letters — care- 
fully preserving  his  important  charge 
from  indecent  or  perilous  exposure. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  cherished 
schemes  of  cupidity  and  malice,  Sir  Wil- 


temporary  authority, may  suffice:  •'Many came 
such  as  wore  black  coats  and  could  bab- 
ble in  a  pulpit,  roar  in  a  tavern,  exact  from 
their  parishioners,  and  rather  by  their  dissolute- 
ness destroy  than  feed  their  flocks. — [Quoted 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled  Leah  and  Rachel,  in 
Force's  Collection,  by  Campbell,  p.  75.  The 
fact  is  notorious  and  is  sorrowfully  coniessed  by 
all  enlightened  and  candid  Episcopalians. 

*  See  the  account  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  in 
the  veracious  annals  of  Bleak  House. 


liam  continued  to  harrass  the  best  friends 
of  freedom  and  piety  in  Virginia,  by  fine 
and  banishment.  The  same  selfish  and 
cruel  temper  which  induced  him  to  op- 
press dissenters  in  Virginia,  led  him  to 
provide  an  asylum  for  the  fugitives  in 
North  Carolina.  The  systems  of  govern- 
ment pursued  in  the  two  provinces,  though 
emanating  from  the  same  source,  were 
diametrically  opposed,  in  spirit  and  in 
principle.  The  Governor  of  Virginia, 
had  no  respect  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people — evidently  regarding  them  as  ful- 
filling their  proper  vocation  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  himself 
and  such  as  he,  born  in  the  purple — and 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor. — ■ 
In  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  seeming- 
ly so  inconsistent,  really  so  harmonious, 
when  we  understand  the  interests  and 
passions  which  swayed  him,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  appointed  William  Drum- 
mond  first  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Never  were  two  men  more  unlike, 
in  every  particular.  Berkeley  was  by  birth 
an  Englishman.  Drummond,  a  native  of 
Scotland.  Berkeley,  was  a  High-Church- 
man—a  disciple  of  Laud — the  blessed 
martyr,  who  cut  off  the  ears  of  Prynne 
and  bisected  the  nose  of  Leighton..  Drum- 
mond is  believed  by  Bancroft  to  have  been 
of  the  faith  of  his  country.  Berkeley,  was 
in  temper  irascible  and  implacable,  in  his 
religion  a  bigot,  in  his  government,  a  des- 
pot. Drummond,  endued  by  nature,  with 
extraordinary  prudence  and  understand- 
ing— supremely  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  purest  spirit  of 
freedom,  now  its  champion,  destined  soon 
to  be  its  martyr.  Berkeley  practised  that 
kind  and  measure  of  oppression,  which 
drives  wise  men  mad.  Drummond  gave 
to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  sim- 
plest and  freest  government  in  church  and 
State — entire  and  unrestricted  liberty  of 
doctrine  and  worship.  North  Carolina 
(says  Bancroft)  was  settled  by  the  freest 
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of  the  free.  The  religious  oppression  in 
Virginia  and  the  consequent  banishment 
or  voluntary  exile  of  many  of  her  best ' 
citizens,  may  remind  us  of  the  pitiless 
persecution  which  the  unhappy  Calvin- 
ists  of  France  endured  a  few  years  later. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  contemplate  this 
great  Historical  Analogy  in  order,  that 
We  may  see  the  inevitable  results  of  re- 
ligious persecution,  by  whomsoever  prac- 
tised and  on  whatever  pretence.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  signed  80th  of  April,  1598,  by 
Henry  4th  of  France,  so  renowned  for  his 
romantic  valor,  his  political  sagacity  and 
his  military  successes,  was  revoked  by 
Louis  XIV  his  grandson,  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1685.  This  celebrated  Edict  had 
given  repose  to  the  kingdom,  so  long  torn 
by  contending  factions  and  drenched  in 
fraternal  blood.  It  had  fortified  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  Huguenots 
by  the  authority  of  law.  It  had  declared 
them  eligible  to  all  offices,  admitted  their 
poor  to  hospitals  and  established  for  their 
protection  mixed  chambers  in  all  the  par- 
liaments. 

The  revocation  of  this  Edict  brought 
unnumbered  woes  and  losses  on  the  king- 
dom— according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
duke  de  Saint  Simon  the  revocation  of 
this  edict  and  the  proscriptions  consequent 
upon  it — depopulated  one-fourth  of  the 
kingdom.  It  ruined  trade  in  all  its  branch- 
es, induced  the  most  useful,  industrious 
and  skillful  artizans  to  become  exiles  and 
enriched  England  and  other  rival  countries 
at  the  expense  of  unhappy  France.  The 
worship  of  God  according  to  the  Protest- 
ant form  was  made  a  capital  offence. — 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant 
ministers,  as  Claude,  were  ordered  to  quit 
Paris  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  the  wretched  Hugue- 
nots, were  tormented  if  they  remained  in 
the  kingdom  and  yet  forbidden  to  make 
their  escape.  The  most  eloquent  orators 
of  the  dominant  party,  Bossuet,  Flechier 
and  Fenelon  exhausted  the  resources  of 


their  splendid  rhetoric  in  praise  of  the 
bloody  deed  of  a  cruel  and  licentious  king, 
instigated  by  a  ferocious  and  bigotted 
Priesthood.  The  Chancellor  Le  Tellier 
after  affixing  the  seal  of  State  to  this 
deadly  document  declared  that  he  would 
never  sign  any  other  and  chaunted  with 
a  tongue  tremulous  with  triumph  and  joy 
the  nunc  dimittis.  Painting,  lent  its  aid 
to  eloquence  to  celebrate  a  victory  from 
which  France  has  not  recovered  to  this 
day.t 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  past  remains 
to  be  re-written.  Not  only  have  the  re- 
searches of  Niebuhr  and  other  modern 
scholars  caused  many  long  accredited  facts 
to  be  rejected  as  mere  fables  but  the  great 
events  connected  with  the  successful  issue 
of  the  American  Revolution,  have  mate- 
rially modified  the  moral  judgments  of 
men,  in  relation  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  and  celebrated  characters. 
The  beautiful  illustration  of  Coleridge  in 
regard  to  our  experience,  that  it  is  like  the 
lights  on  the  stern  of  a  ship,  illuminating 
only  the  path  we  have  past  is  signi- 
ficant but  no  longer  melancholy,  when  we 
apply  it  to  a  more  enlightened  retrospect 
of  departed  ages.  Many  whom  we  have 
been  long  taught  by  the  servile  flatterers 
of  despotic  power  and  guilty  grandeur  to 
venerate,  we  have  now  learned  to  despise 
and  rejoice  to  see  their  usurped  honors 
transferred  to  the  victims  of  their  oppres- 
sion. 

This  is  signally  illustrated  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  Nathaniel 
Bacon.    Beverly,  and  other  partizans  of 

t  For  a  full  account  of  the  evils  inflicted  on 
France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nan- 
tes see  Weiss'  History  of  the  French  Protest- 
ant Refugees  and  Brownings  history  of  the 
Huguenots. 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  religious  per- 
secution are  briefly  but  admirably  delineated 
in  a  very  recent  work  by  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
entitled  Signs  of  the  Times— especially  in 
chapters  vii  and  ix. 
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the  Court,  had  prepossessed  the  public 
mind  with  the  impression  that  Sir  Will- 
iam was  throughout  this  contest  nothing 
more  than  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  crown,  and  Bacon  a  vulgar  and  turbu- 
lent rebel.  The  causes  which  provoked 
Bacon's  rebellion  as  given  by  Beverley 
are  however  amply  sufficient  to  justify  it. 
They  were  the  following : 

"First,  the  extremely  low  price  of  tobac- 
co and  the  ill-usage  of  the  planters  in  the 
exchange  of  goods  for  it,  which  the  coun- 
try with  all  their  earnest  endeavors  could 
not  remedy.  Secondly,  the  splitting  the 
colony  into  proprieties,  contrary  to  the 
original  charters,  and  the  extravagant 
taxes  they  were  forced  to  undergo,  to  re- 
lieve themselves  of  those  grants.  Thirdly, 
the  heavy  restraints  and  burdens  laid  up- 
on their  trade  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
England.  Fourthly,  the  disturbances 
given  by  the  Indians."!  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  the  Revolution  of  1776,  by 
any  argument  which  should  not  equally 
justify  the  Rebellion  in  Virginia  x  century 
before.  Fortunately,  an  account  of  this 
transaction  which  is  now  extant  in  the 
first  volume  of  Force's  Tracts,  was  brought 
to  light  in  1304,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  MS.  was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  written  by  a  member  of  Assembly  of 
1676  for  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  it 
proves  conclusively,  that  Nathaniel  Bacon 
so  long  regarded  by  many  as  an  unprin- 
cipled stirrer  up  of  sedition,  was  in  fact  a 
patriot  and  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  con 
stitutional  freedom. 

To  a  generous  mind,  it  is  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  mark  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  character,  and  it  would  require  that 
consummate  master  of  human  nature,  who 
portrayed  the  growth  of  criminal  ambition 
in  Macbeth,  from  that  evil  hour,  when  he 
first  met  the  weird  sisters  on  the  blasted 
heath,  to  its  dread  consummation  in  the 


t  Beverley,  p.  61. 


murder  of  his  king,  his  kinsman  and  his 
guest  to  picture  the  deepening  shades  of 
guilt  successively  descending  on  the  soul  of 
SirWilliam  Berkeley  from  the  period  when 
he  first  assumed  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Virginia,  a  gay,  light-hearted,  popular 
cavalier,  to  the  day  when  he  went  down 
to  the  grave  at  Twickenham,  a  disappoint- 
ed and  broken-hearted  old  man,  his  hands 
red  with  innocent  blood  and  his  name 
execrated  by  women  and  children  for 
husbands  and  fathers,  untimely  and  un- 
justly slain.  Charles  2d  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  not  a  ferocious  or  blood  thirsty 
man,  is  reported  in  the  contemporary  ac- 
count to  have  said  "that  old  fool  has 
hanged  more  men  in  that  naked  country 
than  I  for  the  murder  of  my  father,  where- 
of the  historian  adds,  the  governor  having 
died  soon  after  without  having  seen  his 
majesty."  Evil  men  and  seducers  wax 
worse  and  worse.  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
originally  of  an  arbitrary  and  imperious 
temper — fond  of  authority,  but  unfit  to 
rule — easily  adopting  the  despotic  theories 
and  imitating  the  despotic  acts  of  the 
Stuarts — grew  worse  as  he  grew  older, 
more  exacting,  more  insolent,  more  op- 
pressive. His  was  the  very  nature  to  be 
exasperated  by  opposition  and  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  power.  Not  destitute  of  quali- 
ties which  under  other  nurture,  might 
have  rendered  him  useful  and  entitled  him 
to  esteem — loyal  to  his  king,  affectionate 
to  his  wife,  generous  to  his  adherents, 
hospitable  to  his  friends,  uniformly  and 
constitutionally  brave — he  could  yet  prac- 
tise duplicity — be  at  once  rapacious  and 
profuse,  and  commit  the  most  merciless 
barbarities  on  such  as  incurred  his  ill-will 
and  were  subject  to  his  power.  When 
Drummond  was  brought  before  him  after 
the  death  of  Bacon  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  party,  his  greeting  had  something 
satanic  in  it.  "  Mr.  Drummond  you  are 
very  welcome.  I  am  more  glad  to  see 
you  than  any  man  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an 
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hour ;"  and  accordingly,  Drummond  was 
executed  as  soon  as  a  gibbet  could  be 
erected.  This  Drummond,  was  the  same, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na but  subsequently  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Bacon's  rebellion. 

Born  in  England  during  the  civil  wars 
— educated  at  the  inns  of  Court — early 
imbibing  a  passion  for  popular  freedom — 
Nathaniel  Bacon  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try, where  he  had  a  relative  of  wealth 
and  station  residing,  of  whom  he  was 
the  namesake  and  destined  heir. 

Hardly  any  Paladin  of  Romance,  more 
perfectly  fills  and  fascinates  the  imagina- 
tion. Of  eminent  personal  beauty — "  a 
countenance  that  limners  love  to  paint 
and  ladies  to  look  upon,"  of  the  most 
charming  address, — possessing  unrivalled 
eloquence,  the  keenest  and  the  most  bril- 
liant courage,  he  had  not  resided  in  the 
colony  three  years  before  he  became  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  man  in  it. — 
The  forts  proving  wholly  inadequate  for 
defence, 'from  the  ruthless  Indian  savage 
— and  his  own  overseer  to  whom  he  was 
generously  and  strongly  attached  having 
been  murdered  by  them,  he  rose  in  arms 
and  after  triumphing  alike  over  his  Indi- 
an enemies,  and  all  the  force  and  policy 
which  Berkeley  could  array  against  him, 
he  perished  from  fatigue  and  exposure, 
ere  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year. — 
In  the  spirit  of  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes, 
he  says :  "It  vexes  me  to  the  heart,  that 
while  I  am  hunting  the  wolves  and  tigers 
that  destroy  our  lambs,  I  should  myself 
be  pursued  as  a  savage.  Shall  persons 
wholly  devoted  to  their  king  and  country 
— men  hazarding  their  lives  against  the 
public  enemy — deserve  the  appellation  of 
rebels  and  traitors.  The  whole  country 
is  witness  to  ourpeacable  behavior.  But 
those  in  authority,  how  have  they  obtain- 
ed tfeeir  estates  ?  Have  they  not  devour- 
ed the  common  treasury  ?  What  arts, 
what  sciences,  what  schools  of  learning, 
have  they  promoted  ?  I  appeal  to  the 
Vol.  5,  No.  9.— B. 


king  and  parliament,  where  the  cause  of 
the  people  will  be  heard  impartially."* — 
Have  not  these  sentences,  the  genuine 
ring  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Can  any  one  doubt  on  which  sides  res- 
pectively he  and  Berkeley  would  have 
been  found  in  that  great  conflict  of  princi- 
ple and  right  with  power  and  prerogative  ? 
While  hearkening  to  such  noble  senti- 
ments so  nobly  uttered,  might  we  not 
fancy  ourselves  listening  to  the  indignant 
outburst  of  Patrick  Henry,  hurling  back 
upon  the  British  throne  the  anathemas  of 
British  fury,  or  to  the  more  polished  but 
scarcely  less  powerful  and  piercing  orato- 
ry of  Richard  Henry  Lee  ?  The  grave  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  like  that  of  the  great 
Hebrew  Law  giver,  remains  unknown  to 
this  day.  All  that  we  can  certainly  af- 
firm is,  that  he  lies  interred  in  the  soil  of 
that  Virginia,  he  so  loved  and  defended. 
Light  lie  the  sod  that  wraps  the  remains 
of  a  patriot  and  hero !  Human  nature 
is  indeed  fallen,  but  the  Temple,  though 
defiled  and  in  ruins,  still  retains  some  Go- 
thic arch  or  Corinthian  column,  to  attest 
its  original  greatness  and  beauty.  A  sad 
but  imperishable  radiance  rests  upon  the 
memory  of  the  dead  !  "  With  them  the 
future  cannot  contradict  the  past."  Their 
fame  is  indissolubly  linked  with  an  eter- 
nity gone  by  The  most  stable  and  cost- 
ly monuments  of  art,  may  crumble  to 
dust,  the  ordinary  aspects  and  operations 
of  nature  be  changed ;  the  sun  may  re- 
fuse to  give  his  light  by  day,  the  milder 
radiance  of  the  moon  be  quenched  and  all 
the  lesser  constellations  of  the  sky  go  out 
in  obscure  darkness — but  the  fame  of  the 
wise,  the  noble  and  the  good — the  heroes 
and  benefactors — the  lights  and  leaders  of 
our  race  shall  shine  on  serenely  bright — 
though  there  be  no  eye  to  witness  and  no 
tongue  to  speak  it? 

"  Their  name  and  fame  shall  be, 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity." 


*  The  Burwell  account,  quoted  by  Bancroft. 
Vol.  2d,  p.  283. 
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A  good  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is,  to 
dwell  in  fond  remembrance  on  deeds  of 
beneficence  and  self-sacrifice,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  greatness  which  we  may  not 
rival  and  do  homage  to  Virtue,  consecra- 
ted by  death.  And  Oh  !  how  grateful  to 
our  feelings  to  pour  forth  a  spontaneous 
tribute  of  admiration  and  praise  to  the 
earliest  fathers  and  founders  of  our  free- 
dom! Every  current  of  thought,  which 
passes  through  the  mind  purifies  or  pol- 
lutes— every  feeling  cherished  in  the 
heart  elevates  or  degrades  us.  We  grad- 
ually become  assimilated  to  what  fre- 
quent contemplation,  has  already  made  fa- 
miliar and  pleasing.  Modern  genius  is  yet 
inspired  by  the  canvas  of  Raphael  and  the 
marble  of  Canova.  It  strengthens  and  it 
cheers  us,  in  the  consciousness  or  in  the 
dread  of  present  degeneracy  to  be  able  to 
look  back  to  the  pure  models  of  departed 
excellence. 

The  men  who  followed  Bacon,  were  not 
"lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort" — a  mere 
rabble  rout — but  many  of  them  like  him- 
self, gentlemen  of  education  and  condi- 
tion, of  honour  and  of  fortune.  Drum- 
mond  who  possessed  one  of  the  principal 
residences  in  Jamestown,  himself  gave 
the  order  to  fire  it,  lest  the  city  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
stincts which  a  century  later,  revived 
and  re-appeared  in  Virginia,  flashed  forth 
with  brilliant  but  melancholy  lustre  there. 
In  the  men  and  in  the  events  of  this  peri- 
od, we  see  or  fancy  that  we  see,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  men  and  times  of  the 
Revolution — a  brief  but  significant  re- 
hearsal of  what  should  be  acted  in  a  later 
day,  on  an  ampler  theatre  and  grander 
scale.  The  Braxtons,  the  Masons,  the 
Pendletons,  the  Harrisons,  the  Nelsons, 
the  Lightfoots,  the  Lees,  the  Carters,  the 
Blands,  the  Jeffersons,  the  Washingtons, 
are  specimens  of  this  class.  They  were 
all  themselves  wealthy  or  connected  by 
blood  and  by  social  position,  with  mien  of 
wealth.    Many  of  them  had  received  their 


education  abroad.  Their  minds  were  im- 
bued with  the  sentiments  of  high  person- 
al honour —  of  delicate  and  generous  sen- 
sibility— of  heroic  and  chivalrous  senti- 
ment— so  well  described  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Burke  "that  generous  loyalty  to 
rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that 
dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servi- 
tude itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom 
— that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honour  which  felt  a  stain,  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitiga- 
ted ferocity,  which  adorned  whatever  it 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness."  It 
is  a  note-worthy  fact,  that  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  the  great  body 
of  these  men — men  who  have  imparted 
to  Virginia  its  peculiar  character  of  frank- 
ness— of  loftiness — of  hospitable  grace  and 
manly  bearing — of  gallant  consideration 
for  the  gentler  sex  and  indignant  con- 
tempt of  oppression  and  wrong  though 
sanctioned  by  usage  and  fortified  by 
might — the  men  in  a  word  who  have  em- 
bodied and  exhibited  the  permanent  type 
of  a  Southern  gentleman — were  with  few 
exceptions  on  the  side  of  America  against 
England — freedom  against  oppression — 
right  against  power — were  men  ready  to 
pledge  their  "  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honour  "  in  this  noble  cause. 

Bacon  and  his  followers  appear  to  have 
borne  very  much  the  same  relation  to 
Washington  and  his  compatriots,  that  the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  bore  to  the 
Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle,  Knox 
and  Cranmer.  Even  the  interval  of  time 
which  separated  them  respectively,  is  well 
nigh  the  same.  July  6th,  1415,  John 
Huss  adjudged  a  heretic,  by  the  council 
of  Constance,  was  burnt  alive — the  year 
following  Jerome  of  Prague,  his  compan- 
ion and  friend,  suffered  the  same  fate, 
from  the  same  tribunal.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  31st  of  October,  1517,  that 
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Luther  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  church  at 
Wittemberg  his  ninety-five  theses  against 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  The  Pro 
testant  Reformation  dates  from  that  hour. 
It  would  be  absurd,  and  worse  than  ab- 
surd, in  any  historical  estimate,  to  com- 
pare Bacon,  or  any  other  mere  patriot  and 
hero  to  Washington, 

Whose  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart- 
But  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  aught  of 
disparagement  to  them  or  of  undue  eleva- 
tion of  him,  in  ranking  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
with  the  secondary  lights  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  would  by  no 
means  affirm,  that  he  and  tho^e  who  acted 
with  him,  were  fully  conscious  of  the 
high,  historic  significance  of  the  words 
which  they  spoke  and  the  deeds  which 
they  did.  In  achievements  of  the  truest 
heroism — in  moments  of  the  highest  in- 
spiration— in  men  of  the  most  exalted 
worth  and  genius  this  consciousness  is  usu- 
ally suppressed  or  suspended.  In  such 
men  and  in  such  times,  there  is  a  grand 
unconsciousness  which  may  remind  us  of 
the  innocence  of  the  infant,  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  saint.  Such  men  are  simple 
minded  and  self-forgetful,  intent  on  their 
work,  not  on  themselves.  Every  tenth 
rate  poet  conceives  it  necessary  to  bring 
out  a  complete  and  corrected  edition  of 
his  works,  elaborately  executed  under  his 
own  eye.  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  the 
two  sovereign  poets  of  all  time,  left  neith- 
er, a  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
made  under  his  own  inspection  or  even  in 
his  own  life-time.  What  they  did  seemed 
to  them  so  natural  and  so  easy  ;  or  they 
were  so  satisfied  with  the  doing  of  it,  as 
to  be  independent  or  careless  of  the  suf- 
frages of  mankind.     Filled  with  the  music 


of  their  own  thoughts  that  "  voluntary 
moved  harmonious  numbers,"  they  were 
comparatively  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
human  praise.  Horace's  exegi  monumen- 
tum  perennius  aere,  and  Ovid's  similar 
boast,  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth's  re- 
peated promulgations  of  the  same  senti- 
ment, are  enough  to  show  that  they  had 
not  reached  the  highest  heaven  of  poetical 
elevation,  which  is  a  region,  not  only  of 
glorious  light,  but  of  sweet  and  deep  re- 
pose. So  in  the  greatest  epochs  and  move- 
ments of  the  human  race,  we  hear  little  of 
the  march  of  mind,  we  discern  little  dis- 
position to  self-glorification,  little  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  in  respect  to  its  own 
worth  or  its  own  greatness.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  help  doubting,  whether  such  move- 
ments were  adequately  interpreted  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  ages,  which  they 
made  memorable  forever.  The  movers 
and  guides  of  great  Revolutions,  like  the 
political  Revolution  in  America,  1776, 
like  that  great  Religious  Revolution,  which 
pervaded  and  convulsed  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which  has  been  the 
prolific  parent  of  every  salutary  movement 
since — act  in  unconscious  obedience  to 
the  highest  instincts,  and  without  think- 
ing of  it,  or  desiring  it  even,  cover 
themselves  with  the  garments  of  perpetu- 
al honor.  High-hearted,  happy  men! 
they  move  on  in  silent  majesty,  like  the 
Heavenly  Hosts,  obedient  to  the  inarticu- 
late voice  of  God,  and  eloquent  only  of 
His  wordless  praise. 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening, 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep, 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 
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GEORGE  XIMBORO'  AND  SOflS- 

(Concluded-) 


Early  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  say  about 
the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, the  old  man,  having  learned  by  ex- 
perience to  be  always  wide  awake  and  on 
the  look  out,  when  sitting,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  ob- 
served a  little  column  of  smoke  slowly 
rising  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  seemed 
mysterious,  and  immediately  awakened 
his  suspicions.  He  felt  anxious  to  know 
whence  it  proceeded  or  what  it  meant. — 
It  was  not  the  time  of  the  year  for  hunt- 
ing, and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  it  was 
caused  by  a  party  of  whigs.  He  knew  of 
no  whigs  then  under  arms,  and  the  more 
he  reflected  the  more  uneasy  he  felt,  so 
that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  knew  some- 
thing about  it,  and  whether  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  any  precautionary  mea- 
sures for  his  safety.  He  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  venture  mueh  himself,  or  to  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  which  might  be  dif- 
ficult and  perilous  ;  but  he  had  two  sons 
stout  and  brave  lads,  for  their  age,  one  of 
whom  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
the  other  some  two  years  younger. — 
"When  this  account  was  given  me,  while 
passing  through  that  region,  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  I  had  no  thought  of  ever 
publishing  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
therefore  did  not  take  down  the  christian 
Barnes  of  these  boys  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  will  call  the  older  one 
Jake  and  the  younger  one  Mike.  Like 
most  other  boys  in  that  mountainous  re- 
gion and  in  the  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment, these  brothers  had  been,  from 
childhood  enured  to  hardships  and  accus- 
tomed to  brave  danger.      Such  was  their 


situation,  among  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  many  of  which  were  ferocious, 
and  depended  on  their  own  exertions  for 
the  means  of  present  subsistence,  and  a 
provision  for  future  settlement  in  life, 
they  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  ro- 
bust and  fearless. 

We  have  said  that  with  old  and  young, 
hunting  was  a  regular  business,  a  source 
of  both  profit  and  amusement,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  young.  Their  traps  round 
the  corn  fields  and  along  the  river  banks, 
brought  them  in  a  plenty  of  small  game, 
while  with  their  guns  and  dogs,  they  went 
in  pursuit  of  that  which  was  more  impor- 
tant. Jake  and  Mike  were  among  the 
foremost  of  their  age  in  the  toils  and  ad- 
ventures of  frontier  life.  Clad  in  their 
buckskin  breeches  and  "  linsey  wolsey" 
vest,  tow  hunting  shirt,  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  leather  strap,  a  hat 
which  showed  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence about  that  part  of  their  equipments, 
they  could  fellow  their  dogs  from  day  to 
day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  day  or 
night  or  both,  as  the  case  might  require. 
In  addition  to  their  other  sports  and  avo- 
cations, these  brothers,  Jake  especially, 
like  most  other  boys  in  their  circumstan- 
ces, had  acquired  great  expertness  at 
throwing  stones  and  other  missiles  with 
the  hand.  •'  Practice  makes  perfect ;"  and 
by  constantly  exercising  his  skill  in  this 
way,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  he 
had  attained  such  dexterity  in  the  busi- 
ness that  he  could  throw  to  a  considerable 
distance  and  with  great  force  and  precis- 
ion. Many  a  chicken,  in  the  area  round 
the  house,  when  one  was  suddenly  want- 
ed to  accommodate  a  visitor,  or  when  Jake 
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took  a  notion  to  have  one  for  his  dinner, 
found  its  head  missing  before  it  was  aware 
of  any  danger,  and  many  a  red-breasted 
woodpecker,  in  the  apple-trees,  found  it- 
self borne  off,  by  the  same  cause,  and 
screly  against  its  will,  in  a  parabolic  curve 
from  the  tree  to  the  ground.  Those  who 
have  lived  all  their  life  in  cities,  where 
they  can't  imagine  "how  big  the  world 
is,"  nor  what  sort  of  people  it  contains, 
may  smile  at  the  mention  of  this  exercise  ; 
but  if  they  were  to  go  back  and  spend  a 
few  months,  or  even  weeks  in  some  fron- 
tier settlement,  they  might  see  more 
things  than  they  have  yet  "  dreamed  of 
in  their  philosophy."  It  is  usually  men- 
tioned as  one  of  Washington's  feats,  un- 
surpassed and  unequalled  by  others,  that 
he  threw  a  dollar  from  the  brook  under 
Rock  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  bridge ;  and 
while  he  got  renown  by  this  exploit,  Jake 
Kimboro  got  something  moie.  There  is 
no  art,  however  humble,  excellence  in 
which,  if  honest,  may  not  happen,  at 
sometime,  or  in  some  emergency,  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  possessor,  and  no  man 
knows  what  is  before  him. 

The  two  brothers  came  in  from  feeding 
the  horses  soon  after  the  old  man  discov- 
ered the  smoke,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
fixed  on  his  plan.  Pointing  to  the  smoke 
and  expressing  his  apprehensions  that  it 
might  indicate  a  tory  encampment,  he 
told  them  he  wished  they  would  go  over 
as  cautiously  as  possible  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain.  Nothing  more  was  necesssary, 
and,  leaving  their  dogs  behind,  they  set 
off,  very  deliberately  and  fearlessly,  just 
as  the  last  gleams  of  day-light  was  fading 
away  in  the  west,  directing  their  course 
by  the  little  column  of  smoke,  which  was 
so  small  that  in  other  circumstances,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed,  and  try- 
ing to  imagine  as  they  went,  what  might 
take  place  before  they  returned. 

As  they  descended  through  the  field  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  between  the  house 
and  the  low  grounds,  Jake  set  his  foot  on 


a  round  squash,  which  rolled  under  him 
and  had  well  nigh  laid  him  on  the  flat  of 
his  back.  He  took  it  up,  however,  thought- 
lessly or  without  any  definite  object ;  but 
as  it  was  of  a  good  size  and  yet  green,  it 
felt  heavy,  and  a  lucky  thought  popped 
into  his  head.  After  tossing  it  up  two  or 
three  times  into  ihe  air  and  catching  it 
in  his  hand  as  it  came  down,  he  stood  for 
a  moment  wtih  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  as  if  in  a  brown  study,  and  then 
starting  from  his  revery,  said  to  Mike — 
"  By  George  !  I  think  I  could  knock  one 
of  them  over  with  this  squash  it  I  could 
get  a  good  pull  at  him."  This  had  a  little 
air  of  boasting,  more  than  was  usual  with 
him,  for  he  was  rather  taciturn  and,  like 
eveiy  one  who  is  truly  brave,  he  was  es- 
pecially free  from  boasting.  Nothing' 
more  was  said,  however,  and  the  two  bro- 
thers went  on  their  way  in  silence,  being 
still  guided  by  the  smoke,  and  Jake  carry- 
ing the  squash  in  his  hand,  but  without 
any  definite  object,  until  they  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  the  woods  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  no  moon  and  would  not 
be,  or  not  till  the  after  part  of  the  night ; 
while  fleecy,  gauze-like  clouds  partially 
obscured  the  light  of  the  stars.  The 
ground  was  densely  covered  with  timber 
of  a  very  large  growth,  which,  being  ye^ 
loaded  with  green  foliage,  was  so  dense 
that  it  was  almost  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun ;  and  such  a  heavy  coat  of 
leaves  was  every  season  deposited  that  no 
undergrowth  could  appear,  except  a  few 
scattering  "Rattle  weeds."  It  -was  so 
dark  that  no  object  could  be  distinctly 
seen ;  but  the  boys  had  hunted  so  much 
through  those  woods  that  they  were  about 
as  familiar  with  every  tree  and  every  foot 
of  ground  as  they  were  with  the  path 
from  the  barn  to  the  house.  Advancing 
in  the  same  course,  which  they  could 
keep  by  their  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
they  had  not  gone  far  when  they  saw  the 
rays  of  a  dull  light  glimmering  through 
the  trees,  and  soon  had  the  fire  and  all 
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that  was  about  in  full  view.  There  was 
a  little  cluster  of  men,  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, some  standing,  and  some  sitting  on 
an  old  log,  the  trunk  of  what  had  been  a 
large  tree,  against  the  side  of  which  a  fire 
had  been  kindled,  but  the  wood  being 
partially  rotten  and  somewhat  damp,  it 
made  very  little  blaze,  just  affording  light 
enough  to  answer  their  purpose  and  heat 
enough  to  broil  their  meat.  Their  horses 
were  tied  up  at  a  convenient  distance,  and 
their  saddles,  wallets,  &c,  were  lying  on 
the  ground  near  the  fire,  where  they  had 
been  laid  with  the  intention  of  using  them 
for  pillows  as  soon  as  they  got  ready  for 
sleep.  The  horses  had  been  fed ;  and 
while  they  were  engaged  in  different  ways 
some  eating  and  others  getting  ready  to 
eat,  they  were  talking  in  a  low  conversa- 
tional tone,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  steps.  As  they 
were  by  the  light  they  could  see  nothing 
except  within  a  circle  of  a  few  feet  in 
diameter  and  beyond  this  narrow  circle, 
the  darkness  seemed  like  that  of  Egypt ; 
but  under  the  cover  of  this  darkness,  the 
boys,  with  the  silent,  stealthy  tread  of  the 
Indian,  could  approach  as  near  as  they 
wished — Mike  keeping  Jake  between  him 
and  danger,  and  Jake  keeping  a  big  tree 
between  him  and  the  light.  From  what 
they  could  hear  they  soon  learned  that 
the  men  were  tories,  and  that  they  lived 
not  very  far  off;  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  join  Col.  Fanning's  corps  or  some 
other  body  of  tories  on  Deep  river ;  and 
that  they  had  some  designs  on  their  fa- 
ther's property  before  they  left.  Having 
got  all  the  information  they  wanted  they 
were  ready  to  return  and  make  report ; 
but  Jake  felt,  just  then,  an  irresistable 
propensity  to  make  another  experiment 
of  his  skill  in  throwing. 

For  this  purpose  the  preparation  was 
soon  made,  by  placing  the  left  foot  a  long 
stride  before  the  right  and  extending  the 
left  arm  in  the  same  direction  as  if  to  give 
himself  the  proper  balance,  or  to  take  aim 


at  a  man  who  was  sitting  on  a  long  in  a 
very  favorable  position,  then  drawing  his 
right  hand  back  to  the  full  length  of  his 
arm,  he  "  pulled  away  with  his  squash' 
which  sure  enough,  took  the  fellow  on 
the  side  of  the  head  and  tumbled  him 
over.  Zounds !  Bless  my  soul !  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us!  "  were  the  exclama- 
tions uttered  in  a  half  suppressed  voice, 
and  these  were  the  only  sounds  that  were 
heard.  A  thunder  clap  in  a  clear  day 
could  not  have  surprised  them  more,  nor 
allowed  them  half  so  much.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  Could  it  be  men,  witches  or 
devils  that  were  thus  making  war  upon 
them !  There  was  such  an  awful  silence 
like  that  of  the  grave,  and  then,  such  a 
profound  darkness  all  around,  thick  as 
the  darkness  of  Egypt!  Why  there 
might  be  a  legion  of  devils  or  armed  men 
in  that  darkness  and  within  striking  dis- 
tance !  Such  thoughts  darted  through 
their  minds  with  electric  quickness ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  In  a 
trice,  every  mother's  son  of  them  took  to 
his  scrapers  and  made  his  legs  do  their 
very  best,  on  the  back  track  or  the  back 
route,  butting  his  shoulders  against  the 
trees  and  cracking  his  shins  over  falling 
timber;  but, —  "neck  or  nought — skin 
for  skin,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life." — trifles  were  not  regarded 
until  they  began  to  think  themselves  out 
of  harm's  way,  or  could  admit  a  sober  sec- 
ond thought,  when  their  bruises  and  aches 
made  them  sensible  that  they  were  not 
yet  dead,  nor  actually  in  the  clutches  of 
"the  Old  Fellow,"  or  of  those  whom  they 
hated  and  dreaded  quite  as  much,  per- 
haps a  great  deal  more.  Where  they 
went  or  what  became  of  them,  no  body 
knows  and  no  body  cares  ;  but  so  perish 
all  the  enemies  of  liberty. 

As  for  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been  so 
mysteriously  and  unceremoniously  knock- 
ed over  with  the  squad  and  who  came  so 
near  having  his  day  light  put  out  finally 
and  forever,   as  soon  as  he  recoved  his 
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senses  a  little,  and  could  get  on  his  feet 
and  look  round  him  to  see  or  try  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  all  of  which  was 
the  work  of  half  a  minute,  he  followed, 
en  route,  with  all  possible  expedition. 
being  guided  by  the  noise  of  his  com- 
rades, as  they  rushed  through  the  woods 
like  so  many  frightened  Buffalos,  and  ex- 
claiming, or  calling  upon  them,  with  a 
half  smothered  and  tremulous  voice,  "for 
mercy's  sake  don't  leave  me;"  but  he 
might  as  well  have  called  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  man  in  the  moon.  He  was 
not  heard  or  not  heeded,  but  left  to  the 
mercy  of  his  invisible  foes,  whether  men 
or  imps  from  the  lower  region ;  and  so 
he  had  to  shift  for  himself  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  In  such  times,  when  men, 
engaged  as  they  were  in  a  bad  cause  and 
conscious  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
die,  find  or  think  themselves  so  near  the 
world  of  spirits,  they  are  not  apt  to  wait 
for  each  other ;  for  being  bound  together 
only  by  ties  of  common  interest,  which 
must  always  be  temporary  and  fragile, 


common  danger  alone,  when  safety  by 
resistance  is  seen  or  believed  to  be  out  of 
the  question,  can  form  no  sufficient  tie, 
nor  awaken  any  generous  impulse ;  and 
all  former  profession  and  pledges  are  alike 
forgptten. 

As  soon  as  their  discomfitted  foes  were 
fairly  out  of  hearing,  and  all  was  silent, 
Jake  and  Mike  funding  that  they  were 
masters  of  the  field  and  probably  think- 
ing like  some  modern  politicians,  though 
much  more  justly,  in  that  case  at  least, 
that  "the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor," 
gathered  up  whatever  they  could  find, 
bag  and  baggage,  saddled  the  horses  and, 
conscious  of  having  done  a  noble  deed, 
set  off  for  home,  where  they  soon  arrived, 
all  safe,  and  loaded  with  plunder,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  the  old  man  and 
their  own  immortal  honor.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  no  more  infested  with  such 
scamps ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  feat  per- 
formed by  these  heroic  boys  will  proba- 
bly be  preserved,  or  would  be  if  it  were 
not  recorded,  for  generations  to  come. 
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When  northern  blasts  were  howling  round, 

And  hoar-frost  sprang  from  every  lea  ; 
When  withered  leaves  o'erspread  the  ground, 

And  glittering  ice  clothed  every  tree  ; 
When  strolling  through  the  field  and  wood 

With  said  and  melancholy  mind, 
I  came  where  the  old  house  once  stood, 

But  ah  !  no  vestige  could  I  find. 
The  stinted  thorn,  and  briar  wild 

Grew  on  the  play-ground  held  so  dear, 
And  where  the  lovely  wild  flower  sn-iled 

To  deck  the  lawn  where  many  a  tear 
Was  shed  by  school-boy  o'er  his  wrong, 

Where  blue-eyed  maids  loved  to  repair, 
And  happy  sing  the  merry  song, 

Or  meet  their  loves  at  twilight  there, 


The  woodman's  cruel  axe  had  laid 

The  sturdy  oaks,  the  forest's  pride 
Low  on  the  ground ;  beneath  their  shade, 

No  more  will  lovers  side  by  side 
Whisper  in  softest  tones  their  love. 

The  boisterous  shout  has  died  away 
Of  school-mates  sporting  in  the  grove 

And  childhood's  merry  laugh  at  play. 
Where  now  is  all  that  happy  throng 

With  hearts  so  light  in  life's  young  day, 
Who  moved  with  happy  hearts  along 

"  The  peaceful  tenor  of  their  way?" 
Some  in  far  distant  lands  now  roam, 

Some  sleep  in  graves  unwept,  unsung, 
Far  from  their  own  dear  native  home 

Where  winds  and  waves  their  dirges  sing. 
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It  is  among  our  intentions,  to  turn  out 
perhaps  like  some  of  our  other  good  in- 
tentions, to  present  to  our  readers,  from 
time  to  time,  characteristic  passages  from 
the  worthier  English  Poets  of  the  second 
or  third  order.  Among  these  Dii  Mino- 
rum  Gentium,  are  many  who  deserve  much 
reverence  of  us.  Lesser  lights  are  they, 
yet  of  a  brilliancy  that  is  all  their  own, 
and  shining  with  a  steady,  pure,  untrou- 
bled splendor,  feeble  as  it  may  be  by  com- 
parison, in  their  far-off  glorious  firma- 
ment. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  faith  in 
that  common  saying, — and  we  will  add, 
most  vulgar  opinion — that  bids  us  set  a 
peculiar  value  on  "the  man  of  one  book." 
There  is  indeed  "one  Book,"  which  has 
no  likeness,  and  which  by  its  transcend- 
ant  virtues,  is  raised  far  above  contrast 
,even  with  any  other ;  and  he  who  drinks 
in  its  spirit,  and  walks  in  its  light,  shall 
be,  in  like  manner,  lifted  above  his  fellow- 
men,  transformed,  cleansed,  transfigured 
by  its  influence  to  that  pureness  of  heart 
of  which  comes  clearness  of  vision  also : 
and  "  the  knowledge  of  the  holy,  which 
it  gives,  while  it  confers  the  "  assurance 
of  uncorruption,"  shall  empower  him  to 
judge  men  and  things  here,  as  it  will  lift 
him  to  the  judgment  of  "  angels"  hereaf- 
ter. But  of  books  which  men  make,  and 
which  mainly,  alas !  that  we  must  say  it, 
men  read,  and  which  are  designed  to  in- 
struct us  in  science,  or  teach  us  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  or  entertain  us  by  an 
exhibition  of  genius  and  creative  skill,  we 
affirm  it  were  sheer  folly,  for  any  to  con- 
fine himself  to  one,  or  to  those  of  one 
class.  We  are  many-sided,  as  the  Ger- 
mans phrase  it,  all  of  us,  creatures  of 
many  capacities,  and  a  simple  regard  to 


self-development,  the  culture  of  true  man- 
hood in  ourselves,  demands  that  we  use 
all  fit  appliances  to  fill  every  capacity,  and 
so  far  as  such  appliances  are  found  in 
books,  that  we  read  or  study  all  the  va- 
rieties that  such  uses  call  for.  How  would 
he  be  like  to  make  his  way  through  the 
world,  what  a  figure  rather  would  he  cut 
in  it,  who  should  devote  his  studious  days 
and  nights  to  so  excellent  a  book  as  Eu- 
clid's Elements?  We  have  heard  of  one 
man,  and  of  one  only — we  are  not  sure 
that  it  was  Prof.  Watson^=-who  ascribed 
his  success  in  life  to  a  diligent  and  often 
repeated  perusal  of  one  book,  in  his  case,. 
Cicero's  offices.  And  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  clever  Bishop — if  he  it  was — was 
as  much  mistaken,  in  stating  the  grounds 
of  his  prosperity,  as  men  commonly  are 
in  giving  the  reasons  of  their  longevity. 
One  will  tell  you  he  is  an  octogenarian 
because  he  has  always  left  his  bed  before 
sunrise,  another  will  impute  his  no  fewer 
years  to  his  having  always  outslept  the 
fogs  and  damps  of  the  morning.  We  can 
not  understand  why  the  mitre  should  not 
have  found  its  way  as  well  to  Watson's 
head,  if  he  had  as  carefully  conned  Sene- 
ca's morals  also.  He  was,  moreover,  as 
is  well  known,  a  man  of  very  various 
learning. 

We  choose  our  books  very  much  as  we 
choose  our  friends  and  acquaintances ; 
some  perhaps,  because  they  are  thrust 
upon  us,  and  we  are  forced — as  we  in 
College  have  ample  experience — to  know 
them ;  but  chiefly  because  we  like  tkera 
We  have  our  private  preferences,  and 
these  preferences  we  freely  indulge.  We 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  who,  we 
judge  may  be  useful  to  us ;  and  we  study 
history,  or  metaphysics  for  its  promise  of 
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advantage.  We  read  Reviews,  as  we  fall 
in  with  men  in  the  chance  in-and-out- 
goings  of  society.  But  all  of  us  have  our 
favorite  authors  and  favorite  books,  which 
are  ours,  and  not  those  of  other  men,  be- 
cause we  like  them ;  as  we  have  each  his 
several  friend  for  some  quality  of  service 
or  genuine  sympathy  with  us,  and  not 
with  our  neighbor.  Now,  we  confess — 
humiliating  as  the  acknowledgment  may 
seem — to  a  very  strong  liking  for  divers 
second  and  third  rate  Poets  :  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  do  not  like  them  better 
— apart  from  any  critical  judgment  of 
their  merits — because  they  are  rated,  and 
because  we.  too  rate  them,  second  and 
third.  We  would  not  care  to  have  a  great 
Philosopher  or  Statesman,  as  such,  for 
our  friend.  We  might  like  well  enough 
to  hear  his  wisdom  now  and  then,  but  do 
not  care  to  be  daily  and  hourly  vexed 
with  discussions  of  the  Laws  of  conscious- 
ness, or  Planetary  distances,  or  Perplexi- 
ties of  nations.  We  cannot  bear  to  have 
our  admiration  always  on  the  stretch. — 
Our  neck  aches  too  soon  to  let  us  enjoy 
a  long  looking  upwards.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  been  present  sometime  at 
the  wit-encounters  of  such  great  ones  as 
Shakespeare  and  Ben.  Johnson.  But, 
with  all  our  fondness  for  Boswell/we 
could  not  long  have  endured  the  ponde- 
rosities of  his  master.  A  friend  is  for 
every-day  endurance,  and  our  books  for 
every-day's  use  and  enjoyment.  We  de- 
mand in  the  one  common  sense,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  a  pleasant  humor,  and  some 
nearness  to  our  own  level,  so  there  may 
be  give  and  take  between  us.  We  do  not 
care  to  have  him  always  wise,  or  always 
witty.  We  should  choose,  of  all  things, 
to  have  been  there  that  day  when  Sam. 
Johnson  was  constrained  by  his  own  ne- 
cessities to  lay  aside  for  once  the  Lexi- 
cographer and  moralist,  and  invite  Bos. 
to  a  hearty  "  talk."  So  is  it  with  our 
books.  We  would  not  be  strangers  to 
Plato,  and  Sophocles,  and  Bacon,  and  Mil- 


ton. We  would  reserve  our  choicest 
honors  for  them.  We  would  visit  them 
on  high  festivals,  in  solemn  state,  with 
our  souls  girded  up,  in  grave  and  earnest 
expectation.  We  resort  to  them  for  sage 
council,  and  lofty  inspirations,  for  the 
encouragement  and  sustaining  of  heroic 
purposes,  that  our  feeble  manliness  may 
be  replenished  by  an  infusion  of  the  high- 
er temper  of  humanity.  We  would  not 
profane  such  presence  by  our  careless  and 
familiar  intrusion.  But  we  need  compan- 
ionship also,  and  must  have  companions 
in  our  books,  whom  we  can  visit  in  un- 
dress, whom  we  can  call  upon  for  good 
advice,  or  pleasantry,  or  cheerful,  gentle, 
graceful  chat,  just  as  our  mood  inclines 
us.  And  as  no  one  suits  all  these  pur- 
poses we  must  have  a  variety  of  books* 
and  would  call  Burton  to  our  aid  when 
we  are  melancholy,  or  Fuller  when  we 
are  disposed  to  be  jocular,  or  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  when  our  brain  is  twisted  beyond 
its  usual  bent,  or  if  we  are  in  the  humor 
— no  strange  one  for  us — to  laugh  and 
weep,  be  wise  and  silly,  all  at  once,  to 
hear  from  the  same  lips,  in  the  same  out- 
pouring, the  gravest  severity  of  truth  and 
merriment  the  most  uproarous,  then 
Shakespeare.  And  in  this  confessed  pre- 
ference of  fellowship  with  those  whom  the 
world  has  not  yet  called  great,  we  have 
simply  owned,  what  we  believe  all  men 
feel.  For  one  who  reads  Milton  with  a 
sincere  appreciation,  and  returns  to  him 
year  after  year  with  the  unabated  relish 
of  true  love  for  his  grand  and  supreme 
magnificence,  how  many  thousands  there 
are  among  us  who  read  and  re-read,  quote 
and  remember  the  more  intelligible  and 
familiar  Cowper?  Multitudes  are  they 
who  claim  some  measure  of  poetic  taste 
and  insight,  to  whom  Spencer  is  tedious, 
or  a  mystery,  and  Herbert  crabbed  and 
harsh,  who  know  Byron  and  Scott  by 
heart,  or  keep  Pope  under  their  pillow. 

But  we  need  no  further  argument  to 
justify  our  fondness  for  many  who  have 
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fallen  far  short  of  the  summit  of  the  Ao- 
nian  Mount,  and  our  complete  dissent 
from  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  fa- 
mous dictum  of  Horace  about  "Gods and 
Columns."  "We  too,  like  the  bard  of  Ve- 
nusia,  would  have  everything  excellent  in 
its  kindt  but  we  do  not  wish  to  have  all 
we  read  of  the  highest  kind.  But  to  him 
of  the  Hesperides. 

What  a  silver  ring  there  is,  as  of  a  clear, 
far-sounding  bell,  in  the  very  title  of  his 
book  !  Who,  but  a  true  poet,  would  have 
baptised  the  child  of  his  fancy  with  so 
magical  a  name.  What  glowing  and  glo- 
rious visions  the  very  word  conjures  up  ! 
We  are  transported,  as  by  the  stroke  of 
an  enchanter's  wand,  to  that  renowned 
garden,  richer  and  fairer  than  Tasso  fan- 
cied for  the  pleasurance  of  Armida,  or 
Milton  for  the  haunt  of  Comus,  and  of 
which  only  an  austere  image  rose  to  the 
remembering  imagination  of  the  sightless 
painter  who  portrayed  the  Paradise,  where 
our  first  parents  dwelt  in  their  innocence  : 
that  garden,  where  abode  in  unimagined 
luxury  of  attendance  on  their  divinely 
appointed  watch,  the  beauteous  daughters 
of  Attas,  the  rare  melody  of  whose  voices, 
like  the  music  of  the  spheres,  was  too  fine 
and  spiritual  to  be  caught  even  in  wan- 
dering strains  by  gross  human  sense ; 
where  sprung  towards  the  skies  those 
mysterious  trees  of  golden  fruitage,  whose 
branches  bore,  in  perpetual  observance 
from  the  beginning,  the  bridal  gift,  which 
the  dread  mother  of  all  offered  when  Hera 
in  that  far-off  eternity  became  the  wife  of 
most  high  Jove ;  where  nature's  best  and 
noblest  works  were  gathered,  her  most 
fragrant  odors,  her  dreamiest  and  most 
delicious  sounds,  her  brightest  airs,  and 
warm  empurpled  clouds,  gems  from  her 
deepest  caverns,  clusters  from  those  vines 
that  inspire  and  never  clog  the  purest  light 
and  swiftest  motion  of  her  stars,  gathered 
blended,  harmonised  in  one  sole  purpose 
fitly  to  keep  that  earliest  symbol  of  nup- 
tial faith  and  fondness ;  a  symbol  dragon- 


guarded  too,  that  its  safe  seclusion  from 
mortal  eyes  might  consecrate  forever  its 
mystic  meaning  to  human  imagination. — 
How  high  thoughts  were  his — of  the  Po- . 
et's  mission,  who  could  venture  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  works  this  dream  of  antique 
fancy  !  Most  pitiful,  and  worse  than  that, 
prosaic,  is  the  bold  conceit  of  some  of 
Herrick's  commentators,  that  he  gave  this 
title  to  his  collected  works  because  he  had 
migrated  from  Devonshire  to  London,  had 
been  a  traveller  in  the  west,  which,  to  be 
sure,  some  of  the  ancients  might  have 
called  Hesperia ! 

He  did  indeed  reside  in  Devonshire. — 
Should  the  reader  have  travelled  the  high 
road  which  leads  from  Ashburton  towards 
Plymouth,  he  will  have  noticed,  soon  af- 
ter crossing  the  river  Dart,  and  if  he  be 
a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  or  reverse  the 
spots  where  genius  lived  and  sleeps,  he 
will  have  turned  aside  to  examine  more 
at  leisure,  the  vale  of  Dean  Bourn,  and 
the  parish  of  Dean  Prior.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scenery  of  mingled  wildness 
and  beauty,  of  cultivated  fields,  and  glens 
and  waterfalls,  with  the  wooded  high- 
lands of  Dartmoor  in  the  background,  was 
passed  a  large  part  of  Robert  Herrick's 
life.  He  was  descended  from  an  "  anci- 
ent and  honorable  family,"  and  born  in 
Cheapside,  London,  A.  D.  1591.  His 
early  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  in 
London,  and  his  early  education  to  have 
been  received  at  Westminster  school. — 
In  1615  he  was  entered  as  a  fellow  com- 
moner of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  pre. 
sented  by  king  Charles  II,  in  1629  to  the 
vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  his  predecessor 
having  been  promoted  to  the  See  of  Car- 
lisle. Here  he  resided  nineteen  years, 
and  here,  as  we  learn  from  Antony  Wood, 
"he  exercised  his  muse  as  well  in  poetry 
as  m  other  learning,  and  became  much 
beloved  of  the  gentry  in  those  parts  for 
his  florid  and  witty  discourses."  Here 
also  the  larger  portion  of  his  poetry  was 
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written ;  and  beyond  this,  and  bis  pre- 
sumed attention  to  his  clerical  duties,  we 
have  little  knowledge  of  his  habits  and 
doings,  during  his  residence  in  Devon- 
shire. We  know,  as  he  often  tells  us  in 
his  verses,  that  he  was  fond  of  sack,  a 
taste  not  so  much  censured  in  a  parson 
in  his  days,  as  in  ours.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  no  wife  cheered  the 
loneliness  of  his  vicarage,  and  that  the 
faithful  Prudence  Baldwin,  his  maid,  did 
not,  by  careless  service,  belie  her  name. 
There  is  a  tradition  at  Dean  Bourm  that 
he  kept  a  pet  pig  also,  "which  he  taught 
to  drink  out  of  a  tankard  :"  and  the  same 
authority  adds  that  on  one  occasion,  be- 
coming wroth  with  his  congregation,  who 
perhaps  were  sleepy  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, he  flung  his  sermon  in  their  faces, 
and  cursed  them  for  their  inattention. — 
Bating  the  cursing,  which  we  venture  to 
consider  utterly  apochryphal,  we  rather 
like  that  puff  of  sacred  anger,  and  hold 
him  fully  excused  by  its  prompt  boldness 
from  the  seeming  irreverence  of  the  act. 
Jndeed  we  confess  a  partiality  for  men 
who  can  do  so  original  things  as  that,  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  it  done.  Wheth- 
er it  was  the  dullness  of  his  hearers,  or 
more  likely  his  own  fondness  for  social 
life  of  a  style  different  from  what  could 
be  readily  found  in  the  quietness  of  an 
obscure  provincial  town,  or  whatever  the 
cause  was  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  De- 
vonshire; and  he  left  it  for  London  with 
the  expressions  of  feelings  very  unlike  re- 
great,  when,  in  common  with  many  others 
of  the  beneficed  clergy,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  living  by  the  Cromwellian  party, 
then  prevailing,  in  1648.  On  his  arriral 
at  London,  he  put  off  his  clerical  habit, 
and,  as  his  livelihood  had  depended  on  the 
income  of  his  parish,  he  published  a  vol. 
ume  of  poems  in  the  same  year,  to  keep 
himself  from  want.  The  production  ap- 
peared as  the  production  of  Robert  Her- 
rick,  Esq.,  a  change  of  title  on  his  part 
due  not  more,  we  imagine,  to  the  recent 


change  in  his  circumstances,  than  to  the 
fact  that  the  book  contained  some  things, 
which  would  not  look  so  well,  if  they 
were  announced  as  the  products  of  a  sa- 
cerdotal pen.  We  may  here  remark  that, 
favorite  as  he  was  with  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  works  passed  into  a  for- 
getfulness  so  general  in  later  days,  that 
the  earliest  reprint  of  the  whole  was  made 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
viz :  in  1826,  a  later  edition,  almost  a  fac 
simile  of  the  original  one,  was  issued  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  London,  in  1846,  and  an- 
other has  been  published  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  in  this  country,  by  Messrs.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  social  relation  which  Herrick  fell 
in  with  at  London,  must  have  proved  ver)r 
grateful  to  him,  though  they  could  not 
have  had  much  influence  on  the  character 
of  his  poetry,  for  it  appears  that  he  wrote 
but  few  pieces  after  his  return.  The 
pharacter,  however,  of  the  selections  which 
he  printed  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  degree,,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
residence  there.  He  was  an  ardent  Loy- 
alist, and  of  course  thrown  commonly 
among  those  who  embraced  the  same 
cause,  and  as  all  parties  were  then  in  ex- 
tremes, it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of.  his 
poems  inviting  to  debauchery,  and  tainted 
with  impurity,  may  owe  their  place  in  his 
volume  to  the  loose  habits  and  language 
of  his  Cavalier  friends,  and  his  own  aver- 
sion to  all  the  forms  and  colors  of  Puri- 
tanism. His  poems  certainly  show  that 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance 
or  friendship,  with  Ben.  Johnson,  and  a 
sharer  with  him  of  those  tavern-frolics, 
which  "  Saint  Ben,"  as  he  once  calls  him, 
loved  to  indulge  in,  and  in  which  the  wi* 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  the  wine ' 
or  as  he  himself  phrases  it — 

Where  we  such  clusters  had 

As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad ; 

And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 

Out-did  the  meate,  out-did  the  frolic  wine- 
In  very  many  passages  Herrick  evinced 
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a  strong  affection,  as  well  as  high  admira- 
tion for  the  already  famous  Dramatist, 
John  Selden,  celebrated  for  his  unequalled 
learning,  and  antiquarian  tastes,  did  not 
scorn  to  call  Herrick  his  friend.  Cotton 
and  Denham,  whom  the  sympathies  of  a 
poetic  inspiration  attached  to  him,  were 
on  the  list  of  his  intimates ;  and  Endymi- 
on. Porter,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley  seem  to 
have  been  representatives  of  a  large  num- 
ber who  esteemed  and  admired  him. — 
Eminent  musical  composers,  whom  the 
peculiar  melody  of  his  lyrics  may  have 
drawn  to  him,  were  proud  to  be  counted 
among  his  friends ;  and  many  of  his  pieces 
which  flow  so  sweetly,  that  they  seem  al- 
most ready  to  sing  themselves,  were  se^ 
to  music  by  such  distinguished  masters, 
as  Laniere  and  Ramsay,  and  William  and 
Henry  Lawes.  Herrick's  residence  in 
London  was  extended  to  1660,  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy,  and  the  recall 
of  Charles  II.  Then  the  old  eclesiastical 
system  was  revived,  and  very  many  of 
those  who  had  been  put  out  of  their  livings 
by  the  Puritan  party  returned  to  them. — 
Herrick  was  of  this  number,  and  passed 
the  residue  of  his  life  in  the  scene  of  his 
early  labors  and  enjoyments.  He  died 
and  was  buried  there  in  October,  1674. 

The  number  of  Herrick's  poetical  com- 
positions is  quite  large,  though  all  of  them 
are  short,  and  many  of  them  very  brief. 
Very  many  also  are  hardly  worth  reading 
a  second  time,  and  of  divers  others,  we 
can  only  say,  it  would  have  been  better, 
had  they  never  been  written.  None  of 
them  are  attempted  in  the  higher  styles 
of  poetry.  There  seems  to  have  been  no- 
thing of  epic  loftiness,  and  but  little  of 
the  dramatic  in  Herrick's  character.  His 
finest  efforts  are  among  his  lyrics,  and 
some  very  graceful  poetical  epistles.  In. 
these  he  has  no  higher  merits,  than  a  play 
of  fancy  that  is  often  remarkably  delicate, 
and  very  apt  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
choicest  language.  He  had  certainly  the 
poetical  eye,  and  a  rare  skill  in  conveying 


a  picture  by  a  well  selected  word  or  epi- 
thet. There  is  much  also  of  a  classical 
quality  in  him,  which  not  only  betrays 
itself  by  terse  forms  of  expression,  and  a 
close  regard  to  unity  of  conception,  as  in 
Cowper,  or  in  the  richness  of  antique  al- 
lusion, which  distinguishes  Spencer  and 
Milton,  but  often  the  entire  shape  of  his 
thought,  be  it  of  epigram,  or  gnomic  sen- 
timent, or  anacreontic,  shows  his  famili- 
arity with  the  Latin  Poets,  and  the  reader 
of  Horace  and  Tibullus  will  meet  with 
stanzas  and  verses,  and  terms  of  phrase- 
ology evidently  adopted  and  translated 
from  them.     Take  the  following  as  a  spe- 


"  The  pleasing  Wife,  the  house,  the  ground, 
Must  all  be  left,  no  one  plant  found 

To  follow  thee, 
Save  only  the  curst  cipresse  tree, 

And  again, 

But  on  we  must,  and  thither  tend, 
Where  Anchus  and  rich  Tullus  blend 

Their  sacred  seed. 
Thus  has  Infernal  Jove  decreed, 

We  must  be  made, 
Ere  long,  a  song,  ere  long  a  shade, 

which  may  readily  be  traced  to  Horace 
ii.  14,  iv.  7,  &c.  He  has  been  sometimes 
compared  with  Catullus,  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature,  we  think,  no 
one  can  be  found,  who,  in  the  variety  of 
his  efforts,  and  their  general  temper  and 
tone,  so  fitly  represents  the  bard  of  Vero- 
na. And  this  is  no  slight  commendation ; 
for  Catullus  is  our  favorite  of  Latin  lyric 
Poets,  and  in  the  genuine  inspiration  we 
place  him  above  Horace.  Herrick  has  all 
the  originalities  of  style  which  Catullus 
has,  though  his  best  productions  are  not 
of  so  high  merit,  and  very  much  of  the 
free,  jovial,  out-speaking,  generous  tem- 
per, which  is  so  charming  in  him. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  Her- 
rick resembles  the  classical  poets  general- 
ly, and  in  which  he  is  unlike  most  of  the 
moderns :  that  the  occasions  of  his  poetry 
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were  real.  Some  event  occurring  in  his 
own  experience,  or  under  his  own  obser. 
vation,  some  real  circumstance,  which  in. 
terested  his  feelings,  found  expression  in 
his  poetry.  Hence  its  freshness  and  life. 
Because  the  feeling  was  real,  and  the  ut- 
terance of  it  sincere,  his  verses  affect  us 
as  the  subjects  of  them  did  him.  The 
same  is  true  of  Catullus  and  of  Horace. 
But  when  Tennyson  sings  to  us  of  Ulys- 
ses, or  of  the  Lady  of  Shalot,  exquisite  as 
is  the  art  of  the  poet,  we  feel  that  the 
subject  existed  only  in  his  fancy,  and  are 
affected  by  it  as  by  an  image,  not  as  by 
the  reality.  The  truth,  in  this  sense  of 
it,  of  Herrick's  poetry  touches  every  rea- 
der, and  interests  him,  as  we  all  are  in- 
terested when  a  man  speaks  what  he  re- 
ally means. 

But,  without  further  words  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  we  will  offer  our  readers  a 
few  specimens  of  our  Poet,  which  will 
illustrate  his  merit  better  than  any  thing 
that  we  can  say. 

A  large  number  of  Herrick's  pieces  are 
epigrams.  In  this  kind  we  do  not  think 
him  particularly  successful.  Many  of 
them  are  extremely  coarse,  and  few  of 
them  have  a  keen  point  He  is  no  rival 
of  Martial.  We  give  a  few  examples, 
which  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  The 
first  is  rather  of  a  gnomic  character,  and 
is  a  good  example  of  that  kind — 

UPON  PREW,  HIS  MAID. 
In  this  little  urne  is  laid, 
Prewdence  Baldwin,  (once  my  maid,) 
From  whose  happy  spark  here  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet. 

UPON  SULLS. 

Sulls  swears  he  is  all  heart ;  but  you'll  suppose 

By  his  Probossis  that  he  is  all  nose. 

UPON  BROCK. 

To  cleanse  his  eyes  Tom  Brock  makes  much 

adoe, 
But  not  his  mouth,  the  fouler  of  the  two. 
A  clammie  Reume  makes  loathsome  both  his 

•yes, 
H;s  mouth  worse  fun'd  with  oaths  and  blasphe- 


UPON  BUNGIE. 
Bungie  do's  fast ;  looks  pale  ;  puts  sack-cloth 

on ; 
Not  out  of  conscience,  or  Religion  ; 
Or  that  his  Yonker  keeps  so  strict  a  Lent* 
Fearing  to  break  the  king's  commandment ; 
But  being  poore,  and  knowing  flesh  is  deare, 
He  keeps  not  one,  but  many  Lents  i'  th'  year. 

UPON  PARSON  BEANES. 
Old  Parson  Beanes  hunts  six  days  of  the  week, 
And  on  the  seaventh  he  has  his  notes  to  seek  ; 
Six  dayes  he  hollowes  so  mueh  breath  away, 
That  on  the  seaventh  he  cannot  preach  or  pray. 

UPON  S1BB. 
Sibb  when  she  saw  her  lace,  how  hard  it  was, 
For  ungh  spat  on  thee,  her  looking  glass : 
But  weep  not,  Christall ;  for  the  shame  was 

meant 
Not  unto  thee,  but  that  thou  didst  present. 

As  examples  of  his  graver  gnomic  style 
the  following  will  answer — 

PRAY  AND  PROSPER. 
First  offer  incense:  then  thy  field  and  meads, 
Shall  smile  and  swell  the  better  by  thy  beads. 
The  spangling  Dew  dreg'd  o'er  the  grass  shall 

be 
Turn'd  all  to  mell  and  manna  there  for  thee. 
Butter  of  amber,  cream  and  wine  and  oil, 
Shall  run  as  rivers,  all  throughout  the  soyl. 
Wod'st  thou  to  sincere  silver  turn  thy  mould  1 
Pray  once ;  twice  pray,  and  turn  thy  ground  to 

gold. 
MATTENS,  OR  MORNING  PRAYER. 
When  with  the  Virgin  morning  thou  do'st  rise, 
Crossing  thyself;  come  thus  to  sacrifiee  : 
First  wash  thy  heart  in  innocence,  then  bring 
Pure  hands,  pure  habits,  pure,  pure  everything. 
Next  to  the  altar  humbly  kneele,  and  thence, 
Give  up  thy  soul  in  clouds  of  frankinsence. 
Thy  golden  censors,  fill'd  with  odours  sweet, 
Shall  make  thy  actions  with  their  ends  to  meet. 

EVENSONG. 
Beginne  with  Jove :  then  is  the  work  half  done; 
And  runnes  most  smoothly,  when  'tis  well  be- 

gunne. 
Jove's  is  the  first  and  last ;    the  morn's  his 

due, 
The  midst  is  thine ;  but  Jove's  the  evening 

too 
As  sure  a  mattins  do's  to  him  belong, 
So  sure  he  layes  claim  to  the  evensong.. 

A  large  part  of  Herrick's  life  haying 
been  passed  in  the  country*  amid  rural 
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sights  and  sounds,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  his  writings  frequent 
descriptions  of  rural  scenes,  and  occupa- 
tions. While  he  gives  no  evidence  how- 
ever of  a  poetic  eye  for  the  picturesque  in 
landscape,  as  Ruskin  and  Price  might 
understand  that  phrase,  and  seems  to 
have  known  nothing  of  that  communion 
with  nature  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  quick  perception  of  minute 
and  particular  beauties  in  the  woods  and 
fields  around  him,  and  a  genial  apprecia- 
tion of  rich  colors  and  sweet  sounds. — 
He  knew  well  enough  how  to  treat  such 
things  as  symbols  of  the  passions,  of  love 
especially,  yet  he  usually  presents  them 
in  a  manner  purely  objective ;  and  is 
therefore,  as  a  writer,  far  more  pictures- 
que than  many  who  may  have  had  a  keen- 
er sense  of  the  graceful  and  the  grotesque. 
He  is  a  minute  painter  oflfrustic  objects  ; 
but  he  has  also  a  peculiar  antiquarian  va- 
lue to  us  as  a  sketcher  of  rustic  usages 
and  enjoyments  of  his  day,  which  have 
now  passed  away  and  become  obsolete, 
even  in  England.  As  an  example  we 
quote  the  following,  only  remarking  that 
the  epithet  "hilldy-wristed,"  is  original 
as  well  as  poetical — 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 
To  the  honorable  M.  Ewd.  Porter,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Sis  Ma- 
jestic 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown, 
Whose  lives  are  others,  not  their  own  ! 
But  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  Jess  enjoying  thee. 
Thou  never  Plow'st  the  Ocean's  foame, 
To  seek,  and  bring  rough  Pepper  home  : 
Nor  to  the  EaEtern  end  dost  rove 
To  bring  from  tbence  the  scorched  clove. 
Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 
Bring'st  home  the  Ingot  from  the  west. 
No,  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  cleore, 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year : 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  bounds, 
Not  envying  others  larger  grounds ; 


i  For  well  thou  know'st,  'tis  Dot  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  cement. 
When  now  the  cock  (the  plow-man's  home; 
Calls  forth  the  lilly-misted  morne  ; 
Then  to  thy  corn-field  thou  dost  goe, 
Which  though  well  soyl'd,  yet  thoa  dost  know, 
That  the  lest  compost  for  the  sands, 
Is  the  wise  master's  Feet  and  Hands. 
There  at  the  Plough  thou  find'st  thy  Teame, 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them : 
And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom.s  portion  is  the  plow. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enameld  meads 
Thou  go'st ;  and  as  thy  feet  there  treads, 
Thou  seest  a  present  God-like  Power 
Imprinted  in  each  Hcrbe  and  Flower : 
And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  longe  sleek  Neat 
Unto  the  Dewlaps  up  in  meat : 
And,  as  thou  look'ct,  the  wanton  steere, 
The  Heifer,  Cow,  and  Oxe  draw  near 
To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolfe  and  fox, 
And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 
Of  short,  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool, 
And  leav'st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 
A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 
For  Sports,  for  Pagentrie,  and  Playes, 
Thou  hast  thy  Eves  and  Holydays, 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet, 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
With  Daffadils  and  Daisies  crown'd. 
Thy  Wakes,  thy  Quintels,  here  thou  hast, 
Thy  May-poles  too  with  Garlands  grac't: 
Thy  morris-dance ;  thy  whitsun-ale ; 
Thy  Sheering-feast  ;  which  never  fail ; 
Thy  Harvest  home ;  thy  wassaile  bowle, 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox  i'  th'  hole  : 
Thy  Mummeries ;  thy  twellth-tide  kings 
And  Queens ;  thy  Christmas  re  veilings ; 
Thy  nut-brown  mirth ;  thy  Russet  wit ; 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 
To  these,  thou  hast  thy  times  to  goe 
And  trace  the  hare  i'  th'  treacherous  snow ; 
Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 
The  Larke  into  the  Trammell  nett  ; 
Thou  hast  thy  Cockrood  and  thy  Glade, 
To  take  the  precious  Phesant  made  ; 
Thy  Lime-twigs,  Snares,  and  Pit-falls  then, 
To  catch  the  pillring  birds,  not  men. 
O  happy  life  !  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood ! 
Who  all  the  day  themselves  doe  please, 
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And  Younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t'  affright 
Sweet  sleep, that  makes  moie  short  the  night. 

As  a  contrast  with  the  intense  reality 
of  the  last  piece,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
his  powers  in  very  different  style,  take 
Oberon's  Feast,  a  play  of  fancy  "  pure 
and  simple,"  and  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
beside  Shakespeare's  Titania's  dream — 

OBEROJN'S  FEAST. 
A  little  mushroome  table  spread, 
After  short  prayers  they  set  on  bread ; 
A  Moon-parcht  grain  of  purest  wheat, 
With  some  small  glit'ring  gritt,  to  eate 
His  choyce  bitts  with  ;  then  in  a  trice 
Theyjmake  a  feast  lesse  great  than  nice. 
But  all  this  while  his  eye  is  serv'd, 
We  must  not  thinke  his  eare  was  sterv'd ; 
But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chining  grashopper ; 
The  merry  Cricket,  puling  Flie, 
The  piping  Gnat  for  minstralcy 
And  now,  we  must  imagine  first, 
The  Elves  present  to  quench  his  thirst 
A  pure  seea-Pearle  of  Infant  dew, 
Brought  and  besweetened  in  a  blew 
And  pregnant  violet ;  which  done, 
His  kitling  eyes  begin  to  runne 
Quite  through  the  table,  where  he  spies 
The  homes  of  paperie  Butterflies, 
Of  which  he  eates,  and  tastes  a  little 
Of  what  we  call  the  Cuckoe's  spittle. 
A  little  Fuz-ball  pudding  stands 
By,  yet  not  blessed  by  his  hands, 
That  was  too  coorse  ;  but  then  forthwith 
He  ventures  boldly  on  the  pith 
Of  sugred  Rush,  and  eates  the  sagge 
And  well  bestrutted  Bee's  sweet  bagge  ; 
Gladdening  his  pallat  wifh  some  store 
Of  Emit's  eggs  ;  what  wo'd  he  more  1 
But  beards  of  mice,  a  Newt's  Btew'd  thigh. 
A  bloated  Earwig,  and  a  Flie  ; 
With  the  Red-capt  worme,  that's  shut 
Within  the  concave  of  a  nut, 
Browne  as  his  Tooth.    A  little  moth, 
Late  fatned  in  a  piece  of  cloth  : 
With  withered  cherries  ;  mandrakes  eares  ; 
Moles  eyes  ;  to  these  the  slain-stag's  teares  : 
The  unctuons  dewlaps  of  a  Snaile  ; 
The  broke-heart  of  a  Nightingale 
Orecome  in  musicke  j  with  a  wine. 
Ne're  ravisht  from  the  flattering  vine, 
But  gently  prest  from  the  soft  side 
Of  the  most  sweet  and  dainty  Bride, 


Brought  in  a  dainty  dasie,  which 

He  fully  q  uaffs  up,  to  bewitch 

His  blood  to  height ;  this  dons,  commended 

Grace  by  his  Priest.     The  feast  is  ended. 

Herrick's  versification  deserves  peculiar 
commendation,  and  stands  out  in  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  rugged  and  untunable 
metres  of  Donne  and  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  has  tried  almost  every  varie- 
ty, and  with  almost  uniform  success.  His 
iambics  and  trochaics  have  a  singulaHy 
tripping  melody  of  movement,  which 
suits  well  the  free,  open,  ariant  character 
of  the  man,  and  his  joyous  utterance  of 
deeply  felt  emotions.  Many  of  his  Lyrics 
are  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Who 
that  has  read  it  will  ever  forget  that  now 
famous  song,  "  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while 
ye  may,"  &c.  There  is  a  kind  of  senti- 
ment also  which  Herrick  loves  to  indulge 
in,  and  which  metrical  graces  help  finely 
to  sett  off,  such  as  Anacreon  has  given 
us  some  specimens  of,  and  Horace  not  a 
few,  and  which  lyric  poets  of  all  ages 
have  chosen  a  favorite  theme  ;  the  epicu- 
rean argument,  we  mean,  which  in  the 
shortness  of  human  life  finds  a  new 
source  of  relish  for  Life's  palling  enjoy- 
ment. We  find  in  Herrick,  too,  that 
mingling  of  cheerfulness  and  melancholy 
in  his  views  of  our  mortal  estate,  the  re- 
sult of  tender  sensibilities  at  once,  and  a 
most  sober  judgment,  which  hardly  any 
is  so  philosophical  as  not  to  feel,  and  few 
so  clownish  as  not  to  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire. We  can,  perhaps,  better  shew  our 
meaning  by  quoting,  as  follows — 

TO  THE  VIRGINS  TO  MAKE  MUCH  OF 
TIME. 

Gather  ye  Rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying  ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  Heaven,  the  sun, 
_  The  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 
And  neerer  his  to  setting. 
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That  age  is  best,  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time  ; 

And  while  ye  may,  goe  marry  : 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 
Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
^       Why  do  yee  fall  so  fast  1 
Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight ; 

And  so  to  bid  good  night? 
'Twas  pitie  Nature  brought  ye  forth, 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  Leaves,  when  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 

Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

TO  DAFFADILLS: 
Fair  Daffadills,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soone ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  Noone. 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  Even-song , 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  goe  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time,  to  stay,  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  Spring  : 
As  quick,  a  growth  to  meet  Decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing. 
Wedie, 
As  your  hoursdoe,  anddrie 

Away, 
Like  to  the  Summer's  raine ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  Morning's  dew 
Ne'er  to  be  found  againe. 

Of  Herrick's  love-songs,  perhaps  the 
best  is  the  oce  we  give  below,  which  is 


marked  no  less  by  a  genuine  delicacy  than 
earnest  devotion — 

TO  ANTHEA. 
Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  protestant  to  be  j 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free, 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find. 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honor  thy  decree  ; 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

And't  shall  doe  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair, 

Under  that  cypresse  tree : 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E'en  death  to  die  for  thee. 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me; 
And  hast  command  ot  every  part, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

Appended  to  the  Hesperides,  is  part  of 
a  volume  entitled  Noble  Members,  pur» 
porting  to  have  been  written  later,  though 
published,  we  believe,  at  the  same  time. 
It  contains  his  devotional  pieces,  and 
those  which  bear  directly  on  subjects 
religious  or  ecclesiastical.  We  quote 
two — 

A  THANKSGIVING  TO  GOD  FOR  HIS 

HOUSE, 
Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

Wherein  to  dwell. 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather-proof, 
Under  the  sparres  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  drie  ; 
Where  then>  my  chamber  for  to  waid, 

Hast  set  a  guard. 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porcli  as  is  my  fate* 

Both  void  of  State: 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  doore 

Is  worn  by  th'  poore, 
Who  thither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
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Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall, 

And  kitchin's  small: 
A  little  butterie,  and  therein 

A  little  byn, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loale  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  little  sticks  of  thorne  or  briar 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess  too,  when  I  dino. 

The  puke  is  thine, 
And  all  those'other  bits  that  bee 

There  plac'd  by  theo  ; 
The  worst,  the  purslain,  and  the  messe, 

Of  water  cress, 
Which  of  thy  kindness  thou  hast  sent ; 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  but, 

To  be  more  sweet. 
'Tis  thou  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltlesse  mirth, 
And  giv'st  me  wassaile  bowls  to  drink, 

Spic'd  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soils  my  land, 
And  giv'st  me  for  my  bushel  sowne 

Twice  ten  for  one. 
Thou  makest  my  teeming  hen  to. lay 

Her  egg  each  day  ; 
Besides  my  healthful  ewes  to  leave 

Me  twins  eaeh  year ; 
The  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine 

Run  creame  for  wine. 
All  these,  and  better,  thou  dost  send 

Me  to  this  end, 
That  I  should  render,  for  my  part, 

A  thankful  heart ; 
Which,  fir"d  with  incense,  I  resigne 

As  wholly  thine ; 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be, 

My  Christ,  by  thee. 
Tol.  5,  No.  9.— C. 


TO  KEEP  A  TRUE  LENT. 
Is  this  a  fast,  to  keep 

The  larder  leane, 

And  clean  e 
From  fat  of  veales  and  sheep  t 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 

To  fill 
The  platten  high  with  fish  1 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour, 

Or  rag'd  to  go, 

Or  show 
A  downcast  look  and  soure  ? 

No,  'tis  a  fast,  to  dole 

Thy  sheafe  of  wheat 

And  meat 
Unto  tho  hungry  soule. 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife, 

From  old  debate 

And  hate ; 
To  circumcise  thy  life. 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent ; 

To  sterve*  thy  sin, 

Not  bin : 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  lent. 

The  face  of  Herrick,  prefixed  to  his 
poemsx  is  worth  looking  at ;  the  nose  very 
prominent,  and  Roman,  the  cheeks  hea- 
vy with  flesh,  the  lips  sensuous,  the  eye 
eager,  altogether  a  face  which,  though  all 
may  not  be  struck  pleasantly  by  it,  few 
find  it  easy  to  forget. 


*  Starve. 
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MEMOIR  OF  COL-  JOHN  PH1FER, 

ONE  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  MECKLENBURGH  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


The  "  History  of  North  Carolina"  and 
of  her  public  men  has  never  yet  been 
written.  The  materials  for  such  a  histo- 
ry which  have  heretofore  been  collected 
and  printed,  are  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
and  badly  digested  and  arranged.  These 
observations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  Compilation  of  Wheeler,  which  does 
not  indeed  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  a 
History — but  which  is,  as  yet,  the  most 
extensive  and  therefore  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  historical  facts,  sketches  and 
reminiscences,  written  and  traditionary, 
connected  with  the  History  of  the  State. 
But  this  work,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
one  at  ail  familiar  with  the  subject,  is  ex- 
ceedingly defective  and  inexact,  both  in 
matter  and  arrangements. — And  this  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  now 
used  as  the  chief  bosk  of  reference  in  our 
Libraries,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  her  History. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  able,  be- 
fore the  proper  time  passes  away,  to  cor- 
rect as  far  as  possible,  the  errors  which 
exist  in  this  work,  that  they  may  not  be 
incorporated  into  future  editions,  or  in 
other  publications  of  the  History  of  North 
Carolina. 

One  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
gross  errors  appear  in  this  work,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  account  which  is  given,  (un- 
der chapter  XL  title  "  Cabarrus,")  of  the 
life  and  services  of  John  Phifer,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburgh  Decla- 
ration, the  more  remarkable  in  this  case, 
as  it  was  so  easy  for  the  compiler  to  have 
ready  access  to  correct  information  both 
documentary  and  traditional. 


He  is  there  represented  as  "  the  head 
of  now  a  numerous  and  highly  respecta- 
ble family  in  Cabarrus"  &c,  &c.  And 
"  his  descendants,  John  Phifer  and  Ca- 
leb Phifer,  were  often  representatives 
from  Cabarrus"  &c,  &c.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  compiler  of  the  "  History  of 
North  Carolina"  has  here  mistaken,  and 
confounded  names,  dates  and  persons. 

For  the  purpose  of  correcting  these  er- 
rors, as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons 
of  Old  Mecklenburgh  and  one  of  the  first 
of  those  who  found  an  early  grave  in  the 
midst  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in 
North  Carolina,  a  brief  memoir  of  John 
Phifer,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Caleb,  John  and  Martin,  in  the  order 
named,  were  the  three  sons  of  Martin 
Phifer,  Sr.,  (or  Pfifer,  as  the  name  was 
then  spelled,or  Pfeifer,  as  correctly  spelt 
in  German)  an  immigrant  from  Switzer- 
land who  went  first  to  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  came  thence,  with  the 
great  current  of  German  and  Scotch,  Irish 
population  which,  during  successive  years 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  set- 
tled the  valley  of  Virginia — the  western 
portions  of  North  Carolina,  (especially 
the  valley  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,) 
and  the  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina. 
He  located  in  that  portion  of  Mecklen- 
burgh (originally  taken  from  Anson) 
which  was  in  1792,  erected  into  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Cabarrus,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1789.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  Mecklenburgh 
in  the  year  1777. 

Caleb  his  oldest  son,  was  a  member  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  from  Mecklen- 
burgh  from  1778,  continuously  with  one 
exception  till  the  division  of  the  county, 
when  in  1793,  he  was  the  first  and  suc- 
cessive senator  from  Cabarrus  till  1801, 
inclusive  His  only  son  John  F.  Phifer 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Cabarrus  in  1816-'l7and'18.  There 
is  no  male  member  of  that  branch  and 
name  of  the  family  now  alive. 

Martin  Phifer  Jr.,  the  youngest  son, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  his  "descendants"  are  the  persons 
justly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
have  resided  and  some  of  whom  do  still 
reside  in  the  County  of  Cabarrus. 

John  Peifek  the  second  son,  and  the 
chief  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born 
about  the  year  1745.  He  had  talents  of 
a  high  order  and  great  decision  of  will  and 
character'.  He  was  well  educated  for  the 
opportunities  of  that  time,  and  consider- 
ing the  privations  of  a  new  and  frontier 
life.  He  took  a  prominent  and  active 
part  in  the  early  and  patriotic  efforts 
which  characterized  the  county  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  before  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion :  and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  that  day  who  figured  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  great  movement  which  ter- 
minated in  our  Independence.  He  en- 
joyed in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  Whigs  of  that  region  of  the  Province 
and  State. 

He  was  a  delegate  and  signed  the  fam- 
ous Declaration  at  Charlotte  in  May  1775. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly of  general  delegates  which  met  at 
Hillsboro',  21st  August  1775,  and  also  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at 
Halifax  4th  April,  1776,  and  also  elected 
to  the  Congress  which  met  at  Halifax  on 
the  12th  of  November  1776,  to  form  a 
State  Constitution  and  organize  a  State 
government  under  the  new  order  of  affairs. 
All  these  places  of  high  trust  and  respon- 
sibility he  was  appointed  to  by  succes- 


sive elections  of  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  county.  He  was  in  1775  a 
major  of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburgh 
county  under  Col  Thos.  Polk,  and  under 
the  reorganization  of  the  militia  system  in 
1776,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel of  the  same  under  Col.  Adam  Alexan- 
der. He  was  appointed  on  21st  Decem- 
ber 1775,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  one  of 
the  two  battalions  raised  by  order  of  the 
Provincial  Council  in  the  Salisbury  Dis- 
trict under  Griffith  Rutherford,  Colonel 
Commandant.  As  a  soldier  he  was  ar- 
dent and  without  reproach.  He  was  with 
Rutherford  in  the  trying  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1776,  and 
was  in  a  campaign  to  the  old  fort  of  "  '96," 
so  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians 
and  Tories  in  the  upper  district  of  South 
Carolina,  usually  known  as  the  expedition 
against  the  Scovelites.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  the  kind  of  guerrilla 
warfare — or  scouts  of  the  "Minute  Men," 
for  which  the  Whigs  of  this  region  were 
so  famous  during  the  Revolution.  His 
personal  qualities  were  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive character — honest,  frank,  generous 
and  brave ;  he  feared  no  foes,  and  had  no 
enemies — but  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
Having  an  impressive  address  and  a  tal- 
ent for  public  speaking,  he  did  much  to 
excite  the  flames  of  resentment  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  mother  country 
and  was  noted  for  his  success  in  persua- 
ding the  young  men  of  the  country  to 
join  the  ranks  in  defence  of  its  liberties. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  an  early  grave. 
He  returned  from  a  military  expedition 
in  South  Carolina,  above  referred  to 
borne  down  with  a  disease  of  which  he 
died  suddenly  at  his  own  house,  in  Octo. 
ber,  1776. 

A  tradition  exists  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  a  Tory.  His  last  will  and  testament 
now  on  file  in  the  records  of  Mecklenburgh 
County  Court,  all  in  his  own  bold  and 
clear  handwriting,  was  proved  "at  an  Infe- 
rior Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 
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for  the  county  of  Mecklenburgh — begun 
&c,  on  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  January  1777, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  American  Inde- 
pendence." He  appoints  his  "honoured 
father  Martin  Phifer,"  and  his  "hon- 
oured father-in-law,  Paul  Barringer 
Esquire,"  executors  to  his  last  will.  He 
directs  his  children  to  be  "  liberally  edu- 
cated." His  wife  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Catharine,  of  the  said  Paul  Barringer, 
a  zealous  Whig  of  the  same  county,  who 
was  seized  and  carried  off  with  violence 
by  the  Tories  and  suffered  a  long  impris- 
onment in  South  Carolina,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  British.  This  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late- Generals  Paul  and  Daniel 
L,  Barringer — and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
first  represented  the  county  of  Cabarrus 
in  1793,  as  shown  by  the  Journals  of  the 
Legislature  which  met  at  Fayetteville  in 
that  year — a  fact  which  is  misstated  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  who  represents  Robert 
Smith  as  the  colleague  of  James  Brad- 
shaw  in  that  year  and  not  Paul  Barrin- 
ger, as  it  should  have  been. 

By  this  marriage,  Col.  John  Phifer  left 
two   children,   Margaret   and    Paul  B. 


Phifer.  The  former  married  John  Si- 
mianer,  Esquire,  and  was  the  ancester  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Adolphus  L.  Enoin, 
Esquire,  of  McDowell  County.  The  son 
married  and  died  earty  in  life,  leaving  two 
children,  who  are  still  alive,  living  in  the 
South-west.  One  of  them,  Gen.  John  N. 
Phifer,  resides  near  Coffeeville,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  has  an  only  son, 
recently  a  graduate  of  our  University,  and 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  This  Gen.  John  N.  Phifer,  is  the 
only  "descendant"  of  Col.  John  Phifer, 
of  the  Revolution,  who  was  ever  a  repre- 
sentative, as  he  was  in  the  Senate  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  year  1818,  from  the  Coun- 
ty of  Cabarrus. 

In  the  family  burial-ground,  on  what 
was  known  as  the  Phifer  "  Red  Hill," 
near  the  old  road  from  Salisbury  to  Char- 
lotte, in  the  present  count)'  of  Cabarrus, 
covered  by  a  rude  slab,  mutilated  by 
British  hands,  is  the  grave  of  John  Phifer, 
whose  memoir  we  have  attempted  to 
sketch,  and  whose  memory  is  revered  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  great  cause  of  free- 
dom to  which  his  life  w:is  an  early  sacri- 
fice. MECKLENBURGH. 


THE  DREAM  OF  A  HUNGRY  FISHERMAN- 


BY    PETER    PEPPERPOD,    ESQ. 


1  sat  dozing  once  by  a  murmuring  stieam, 

Whose  bubbles  rose  and  floated  psist, 
Tinged  o'er  with  gold  by  the  sun's  bright  gleam 

That  down  on  them  from  heaven  was  cast. 
On,  on  they  fled,  all  dancing  so  bright ; 

They  seemed  too  pure  for  an  earthly  scene, 
As  they  glided  along  'neath  meridian  light 

Each  renched  in  a  gold  and  purple  sheen. 

And  around  me  the  fair  flowers  bloomed, 

Giving  sweet  odors  to  the  air ; 
And  all  the  vale  with  a  beauty  crowned, 

That  was  enticing,  rich  and  rare : 
While  ever  o'er  me  gentle  zephyrs  blew, 

And  kissed  the  flowers  as  they  passed, 
And  from  all  a  richer  fragrance  grew 

As  they  were  yielding  to  each  blast. 


And  there,  too,  I  heard  a  plaintive  voice 

Fall  on  my  ear  so  pleasantly, 
It  made  my  inmost  soul  rejoice 

While  drinking  in  its  melody. 
And  my  poor  heart  forgot  its  woe, 

So  dazzling  was  the  bewitching  scene, 
Till  rising  up  homeward  to  go, 

I  waked  and  found  it  all  a  dream. 

And  sinee  that  loved  hour's  enchanting  spell, 

Bubbles  I've  seen  and  flowers  rare, 
And  heard  many  voices  as  sweetly  swell 

Upon  a  rich  and  fragrant  air; 
But  Reason  whispered,  let  them  pass — 

Hours  of  earth,  pleasure  and  fame, 
Or  you  may  find,  too  late,  alas  ! 

That  they're  illusions  of  the  brain. 


A  LITERARY  INCIDENT. 
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A  LITERARY  INCIDENT. 


In  the  year  1827,  there  met  for  delibe- 
ration in  the  city  of  Edinburg,  a  society 
whose  object  was  professedly  benevolent, 
and  around  which  cluster  the  most  endear- 
ing literary  associations.  From  every  part 
of  Scotland,  the  friends  of  the  drama  had 
assembled  to  contribute  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  object  which  had  ever 
been  uppermost  in  the  heart  of  Garrick 
and  for  which  the  best  energies  of  the  far- 
famed  Sidons  had  been  exerted.  To  clear 
away  the  asperities  from  the  downward 
path  of  the  actor ;  to  rescue  his  old  age 
from  penury  and  neglect;  and  to  soothe 
his  declining  years  with  the  comforts  too 
often  denied  him ;  this  was  the  object  of 
the  association  which  numbered  among 
its  members  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Scotland,  and  over  whose  deliberations 
presided  the  renowned  magician  of  the 
north.  But  aside  from  the  interest  which 
such  an  association  would  naturally  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist,  the 
literary  enthusiast  invests  it  with  far 
greater  attractiveness  as  the  scene  of  an 
event  long  to  be  remembered  in  literary 
history. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  imaginative  literature  of  England  was 
of  a  character  wholly  unsuited  to  the  tastes 
and  moral  opinions  of  the  age.  The  en- 
chanting romances  of  Richardson,  the 
life-like  fictions  of  Fielding  and  the  hu- 
morous delineations  of  Smollet,  though 
bearing  the  impress  of  genius  stamped 
on  every  page,  yet  perpetually  approach- 
ed the  borders  of  indecorum  or  abounded 
in  undisguised  profanity  and  ribaldry. — 
At  this  crisis  appeared  the  great  master- 
spirit who  was  to  divest  the  genius  of 
Romance  of  all  impurity,  in  whose  hands 


fiction  was  destined  to  become  a  medium 
for  the  communication  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  and  most  exalted  virtue.  Se- 
cluded among  the  majestic  scenery  of  his 
mountain  home,  the  unknown  author 
produced  those  wonderful  creations  of 
the  imagination  before  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  past  masters  vanished  like 
mist  before  the  sun.  With  powers  of 
description  unrivalled,  he  painted,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  glowing  page,  the  love- 
liest and  grandest  scenery  of  Nature ; 
now  investing  with  the  charms  of  ro- 
mance the  heath-clad  hills,  the  leaping 
cascades,  and  the  silvery  lakes  of  his  na- 
tive land ;  now  tinging  with  the  bright 
hues  of  his  own  genius  the  lovely  vales 
of  Albion ;  and  now  picturing  in  magic 
lines  the  golden  shores  of  Palestine. — 
From  an  intellectual  treasury,  exhaustless 
as  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  he  continual- 
ly drew  the  most  masterly  portraitures 
of  individual  character,  the  greatest  con- 
ceptions of  ideal  loveliness  and  beauty, 
and  the  loftiest  flights  of  fancy.  Now 
he  waved  the  magic  wand  and  slowly 
rose  the  curtain  which  veiled  the  myste- 
ry of  the  past.  Once  again  Saxon  con- 
tends with  Norman  foe.  Once  again 
knights  rouse  themselves  from  the  sleep 
of  ages  and  shiver  the  lance  in  the  cause 
of  beauty  and  of  love ;  and  once  again 
the  troubadour  sings  thepraises  of  his  la- 
dy-love amid  the  toils  of  war.  With  a 
versatility  of  powers  unsurpassed,  he  de- 
scribed, now,  in  glowing  colors,  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  royalty,  and  now  portrayed 
with  touching  beauty,  the  lowly  pleas- 
ures of  the  poor ;  now  presented  the 
most  striking  examples  of  romantic  he- 
roism, and  now  dealt  strokes  of  the  ni- 
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cest  humor  and  of  the  most  flashing  wit. 
Men  read  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
his  majestic  productions,  and  continually 
was  the  question  proposed  in  the  literary 
circles,  who  is  the  great  genius  who.  has 
thrown  a  mantle  of  glory  over  the  bare 
hills  of  Scotland,  who  has  invested  with 
unfading  streams  the  fertile  vales  of  Eng- 
land ? 

.  The  long  agitated  question  was  settled 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed. There  it  was  that  the  mighty  magi- 
cian, who  had  rolled  back  the  current  of 
time,  and  had  conjured  up  from  the 
gloom  of  centuries  the  men  and  manners 
of  days  long  passed,  stood  confessed  in 
Walter  Scott.  The  clouds  were  at  last 
dispersed,  the  "darkness  visible"  clear- 


ed away,  and  his  countrymen  hailed  with 
acclamations  the  genius  who  had  ren- 
dered Scotland  classic  ground ;  who  had 
given  her  a  vast  place  in  the  imagination  ; 
who  had  described  in  the  most  brilliant 
colors  not  only  her  luxuriant  and  sub- 
line scenery,  but  "  her  bare  earth,  and 
mountains  bare  and  grass  in  the  green 
field."  Wherever  the  English  language 
was  spoken,  whether  in  the  crowded 
marts  of  England  or  in  the  deep  forests 
of  America  men  revered  the  name  of  him 
who  had  conferred  upon  the  world  so 
rich  a  treasury  of  thought  and  fancy  ;  at 
whose  gladsome  approach  melancholy 
vanishes, 

And  the  cares  thai  iniest  the  day, 
Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  fteal  away. 


MODERN  NIGHT-ERRANTRY- 


Have  you  read  the  wondrous  story, 
Read  the  famous  Spauish  legend, 
Written  by  the  wise  Cervantes 
Of  the  chivalrous  Don  Quixote? 
How  he  fought  the  mighty  giant, 
Fought  the  grim,  the  dreadful  wind-mill 
Fearing  not  his  arms  tremendous : 
But  his  knightly  deeds  of  daring, 
World-wide  though  their  fame  be  sounded, 
Pale  before  the  might  and  glory 
Of  our  modern  nig7d!y  valor  I 
lu  our  times  there  was  a  giant, 
Fearless,  cruel,  unrelenting, 
Taller  far  than  the  old  Gohah— 
Stronger  than  the  great  Philistine  ! 
Firm  as  oak  his  mighty  body — 
Head  of  brass,  and  tongue  of  iron  ! 
Every  morn,  with  roar  tremendous, 
Up  he  called  his  slumbering  vassals, 
Routing  them  from  feaiful  slumbers, 
To  perform  ud willing  duty. 
Be  the  weather  what  it  might  be,— 
Raining,  blowing,  sleeting,  snowing, 
Still  his  summons  loud  he  uttered — 
Every  hour  he  called  upon  them, 
Loud  and  shrill  his  call  he  uttered, 
To  the  men  both  tol  and  mitey, 
To  the  wise  and  to  the  simple. 
E'en  at  night  his  voice  discordant 


Rung  upon  the  welkin  hideous 
Till,  at  last,  "  endurance  ceasing, 
To  be"  any  more  "  a  virtue  ;" 
Straight  a  noble  hand  and  fearless, 
Sallied  forth  at  hour  of  mid-night, 
Fearless  of  his  tongue  of  iron, 
Fearless  of  his  voice  of  thunder  ! 
For  their  hearts  were  hot  within  them, 
Like  a  living  coal  their  hearts  were ! 
They  inspired  by  mighty  spirit, 
Armed  themselves  with  magic  fire-balls, 
Hurled  them  at  the  hateful  Tyrant ! 
All  his  friends  and  allies  fearing, 
To  encounter  such  brave  warriors, 
Kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  gave  they 
To  their  thirsty  coadjutor 
In  the  din  and  heat  of  combat  ! 
Still  the  vat.orous  knights-errant 
Flung  the  dreadful  fire-balls  al  him — 
Still  the  mighty  warriors  fought  him — 
Till  his  iron  tongue  was  silenced — 
Till  his  brazen  head  was  broken — 
Till  his  mighty  frame  lay  prostrate  ! 
Surely  then  the  brave  Dox  Quixote 
Now  may  hide  his  head  diminished, 
He,  indeed,  has  slain  his  thousands — 
They  have  slain  their  tens  of  thousands ! 

BELL  LETTER. 


POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


Poetry  is  and  has  ever  been  the  most 
pleasing  medium  for  the  communication 
of  thought.  Ideas,  when  clad  in  the  dra- 
pery of  magnificent  words  and  imagery, 
acquire  new  beauty  and  produce  more 
vivid  impressions.  Poetry  is  the  embod- 
iment and  illustration  of  our  conceptions 
by  imagination  and  fancy.  Its  means 
are  whatever  the  external  and  spiritual 
worlds  contain,  and  its  end  is  to  please 
and  to  exalt.  Poetry  has  constituted 
the  most  enduring  honor  of  nations  and 
of  individuals ;  has  been  the  source  of 
the  purest  intellectual  delight  and  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  world's  greatest 
geniuses  have  imparted  their  ideas  to 
mankind.  The  poetic  feeling  is  shared 
more  or  less  by  all  the  world.  It  flows 
in  the  breast  of  the  mountaineer,  and  of 
the  dweller  on  the  plain  ;  fires  the  soul 
of  those  who  live  beneath  a  northern  sky, 
and  of  those  who  bask  in  the  genial  rays 
of  a  southern  sun. 

Poetry  constitutes  the  chief  ornament 
of  England.  He  who  speaks  the  English 
tongue,  possesses  in  the  productions  of 
his  country's  bards,  a  rich  store-house  of 
beautiful  and  classic  thought.  Thither 
may  he  repair  when  depressed  by  calam- 
ity or  the  victim  of  melancholy,  and  be 
cheered  and  gladdened  by  the  outpour- 
ings of  genius.  There  will  he  find  clus- 
tered the  brightest  gems  of  fancy,  to  ad- 
minister to  his  pleasure,  to  beguile  his 
cares  and  soothe  his  lonely  sorrows. — 
Possessing  so  rich  a  treasury  of  thought 
and  language,  he  is  independent  of  all 
the  world  for  enjoyment.     Tired  of  the 


not  as  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  to 
the  wild-wood  notes  of  the  immortal 
bard  of  Avon  ?  Who  does  not  gaze  with 
undisguised  wonder,  when  at  the  wave 
of  his  magic  wand  beings  from  heaven, 
from  earth,  and  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea  bound  to  do  his  bidding  ?  To  the 
fictions  of  imagination  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  has  given  "a  local  habitation 
and  a  name " ;  has  soared  into  regions 
hitherto  unapproached  and  brought  be- 
fore our  gaze  creations  on  which  the  im- 
agination delights  to  dwell  and  to  which 
Fancy  clings.  Who  is  so  dead  to  poetic 
feeling  as  not  to  view  with  awe  the  ma- 
jestic flight  of  Milton's  genius?  Who 
does  not  behold  with  dread  the  legions 
of  fallen  angels  ?  Who  would  not  wish 
with  Ariel  to  ride  from  world  to  world  on 
the  glancing  sunbeam,  or  with  our  first 
parents  to  walk  amidst  the  shady  groves 
of  Paradise  ;  to  sip  the  water  of  its  bub- 
bling springs  and  breathe  its  ambrosial 
air  ?  We  delight  to  be  conducted  by  the 
wild  minstrel  of  the  North,  among  the 
fairy  islets  of  Loch  Ratrim, — to  the  lofty 
summit  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  amid  the 
deserted  aisles,  and  around  the  icy-clad 
walls  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Gaily  we  trip 
with  the  jocund  muse  of  Burns  o'er  the 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

Our  breasts  glow  with  pleasure  as  we 
read  the  poetry  of  Moore,  whose  exquis- 
itely tender  melodies  have  made  the 
green  fields  of  Erin  sacred  and  classic 
ground.    The  glory  of  England   shines 


busy  turmoil  of  earth,  he  may  soar  into  brightest  in  her  poetry.  The  "cloud- 
the  ideal  realms  of  Poesy,  and  sport  amid  capped  and  gorgeous  palaces  "  may  crum- 
the  airy  creations  of  fancy.     Who  listens '  ble  into  dust,    her  armies  may  sleep  be- 
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neath  the  soil  whereon  they  now  tread  so 
proudly ;  her  fleets  may  be  scattered  in 
the  caves  of  ocean ;  but  the  immortal 
strains  of  her  bards  shall  continue  to 
bloom  forever  in  undiminished  freshness. 
But  in  our  times  Poetry  has  greatly 
degenerated.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  the 
glowing  thoughts  "and  brilliant  fancies  of 
the  poet  in  the  production  of  modern 
bards.  The  great  poetic  geniuses  of  the 
age,  those  who  have  charmed  us  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  wit  and  the  beauty  of 


their  imagery  have  departed.  But  a  short 
time  ago  the  sad  tidings  were  received 
from  the  shores  of  England  that  the  harp 
of  Moore  was  forever  silenced.  Whilst, 
however,  the  great  masters  of  song  have 
disappeared  and  the  star  of  Poesy  dimin- 
ished in  splendor,  seems  fading  from  the 
sky,  let  us  hope  that  other  sons  of  genius 
may  arise  to  cull  new  flowers  from  the 
field  of  fancy  and  wreathe  fresh  chaplets 
for  the  muses. 
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Generations  and  epochs  are  marked  by 
certain  distinctive  features,  which  belong 
to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people, 
as  tempered  by  their  political  and  social 
condition,  and  by  all  those  influences 
which  tend  to  shape  and  modify  their  in- 
tellectual habits.  These  features  or  char- 
acteristics decide,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
what  departments  of  human  industry  the 
intellect  of  the  age  shall  exert  itself;  di- 
recting its  energies,  sometimes  towards 
the  development  of  the  religious  element, 
sometimes  towards  the  abstract  and  spec- 
ulative sciences ; — at  one  period,  polite 
literature  is  the  all-absorbing  object  of 
attention,  at  another,  the  political,  com- 
mercial and  practical  affairs  of  life ;  one 
or  the  other  of  these,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  always  predominant ; 
but  there  never  has  been  an  epoch,  in 
which  all  these  departments  were  collec- 
tively the  objects  of  an  equally  distributed 
intellectual  exertion. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  different 
departments  of  literature.  Circumstances 
combine  to  give  a  particular  coloring  to 
the  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  eloquence 
and  fiction  of  a  particular  period,  and  are 
equally  powerful  in  determining  which 
one  of  these  various  departments  shall  be 
cultivated  most  actively.  Accordingly, 
times  of  national  peace  and  prosperity 
have  generally  been  found,  when  other 
things  were  favorable,  to  be  conducive  to 
the  production  of  learned  disquisitions  on 
history  and  philosophy.  Polite  literature, 
poetry  and  fiction  as  well  as  eloquence, 
and  their  concomitant,  the- fine  arts,  also 
flourish ;  but  they  are  all  tinged  with  the 
peculiar  coloring — a  gentle,  sedate,  con- 


templative air — which  belongs  to  the  qui- 
et, peaceful  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
times  in  which  astonishing  events  have 
been  enacted,  and  startling  convulsions 
have  shaken  and  broken  up  the  old  order 
of  things,  times  of  great  deeds  and  migh- 
ty men,  have  always  given  rise  to  a  dis- 
tinctive species  of  literature.  A  peculiar 
manner  of  thinking  is  brought  about.— 
The  minds  of  men  are  excitable,  and  im- 
patient of  profound  and  laborious  investi- 
gation. Their  literary  productions  and 
their  eloquence  breathe  alike  the  impul- 
sive, impassioned  spirit  of  the  age.  Be- 
sides, the  materials  which  such  times 
furnish,  are  so  numerous  and  rich  in  all 
that  is  grand  and  startling,  and  the  inter- 
est felt  in  such  remarkable  events  is  so 
great  and  all-pervading,  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible that  the  writer  should  not  be  in- 
spired with  lively  and  even  lofty  and  great 
thoughts  as  that  the  taste  and  feelings  of : 
the  reader  should  not  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  relish  them.  Such  times  are 
peculiarly  favorable  to  historical  produc- 
tions. The  muse  of  history,  on  such  oc- 
casions, holds  undisputed  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  speculative  philoso- 
pher is  too  deeply  interested  in  real  events 
to  sit  down  and  dream  about  idealisms  ; 
and  the  poet  and  novelist  find  stranger 
things  than  they  ever  conjured  up  in  their 
imaginations. 

But  aside  from  the  influences  which 
political  order  or  disorder  may  exert  on 
the  literature  of  a  country,  there  are  other 
circumstances  which,  though  they  present 
a  picture  less  grand  and  imposing,  are  not 
less  important.     These  may  be  said  to  be 
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local,  and  have  reference  to  the  facilities 
for  literary  culture  which  are  afforded  by 
the  country  itself,  and  the  development 
and  improvement  of  its  various  natural 
resources.  The  climate  and  natural  scene- 
ry of  a  country  exert  surprising  influences 
on  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people, 
but  commercial  advantages,  and  the  re- 
sults which  grow  out  of  the  improvement 
of.  these — a  great  commercial  emporium, 
with  channels  of  intercommunication 
branching  out  in  all  directions  and  extend- 
ing into  every  section  of  the  country — 
may  be  said  to  be,  so  far  as  circumstances 
are  concerned,  the  energizing  agent  which 
is  at  work  in  the  production  of  a  healthy 
vigorous  and  permanent  literature.  It  is 
true  that  these  circumstances  do  not  fur- 
nish themes  for  literary  effort,  so  salient 
and  all-pervading,  as  those  of  convulsed 
and  startling  times,  but  they  are  far  more 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  pure,  re- 
fined and  active  literary  taste.  It  is,  in- 
deed, surprising  to  observe  the  influence 
which  commerce  exerts  on  all  the  indus- 
trial occupations  of  man.  It  instills  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  agriculturalist, 
manufacturer  and  mechanic,  by  affording, 
through  its  various  channels,  facilities  for 
exchange  such  as  could  not  be  afforded 
in  any  other  way,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
by  extending  to  all  the  departments  of  hu- 
man industry  something  of  its  own  spirit 
of  activity  and  enterprise.  But  where 
there  is  an  active  and  extensive  commerce 
large  and  populous  cities  spring  up,  the 
means  of  education  are  increased,  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  are  established, 
public  libraries,  and  literary,  historical 
and  scientific  societies  are  founded,  all 
having  for  their  object  the  acquisition  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge ;  the  attention  of 
men  is  turned  in  a  literary  direction,  and 
there  are  always  those  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  rise  up  from  among  the 
masses,  and  devote  themselves  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  result  can  be  read  in  the 
literature  of  the  world.     It  may  be  proper 


to  remark  here,  that  what  has  just  been 
said,  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  ex- 
clusively of  those  sea-ports,  which  are  the 
centres  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  large  cities  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  all  those  cities  which  are  the 
centres  of  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  country  as  well 
as  between  different  countries,  are  found 
to  be  the  seats  of  learning,  from  which 
light  and  knowledge  eminate  and  extend 
their  influences  in  every  direction  as  far 
as  the  cities  themselves  extend.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  commerce  is  more 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
than  the  other  great  and  leading  pursuits 
of  man,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  rise  to  more 
favorable  circumstances. 

But  to  pass  from  a  general  to  a  particu- 
lar. That  "  North  Carolina  has  no  liter- 
ature," is  a  common  saying.  And  she  is 
made,  on  this  account,  the  object  of  no 
small  amount  of  censure  and  ridicule. — 
She  has,  however  a  species  of  literature, 
but  whether  it  deserves  the  epithet 
"  State"  literature  may  be  doubted. — 
Name  it  what  you  please,  it  is  all  she  has, 
and  is  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be. 
And  what  is  worse,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
improved  very  much  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  continues.  Men  are 
surprised  at  the  difference  between  our 
literature  and  that  of  the  North,  and  can 
account  for  it  in  no.  other  way  than  that 
our  people  are  fools  enough  to  patronize 
the  Northern  literary  press,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  not  sense  enough  to  patron- 
ize their  own,  if  indeed  they  have  any. — 
They  cry  out  "  Give  us  your  patronage 
and  we  will  ouild,  you  up  a  literature" 
and  make  affecting  appeals  to  State  Pride, 
and  Southern  Sympathies,  and  all  that, 
but  it  avails  them  naught,  the  patronage 
still  goes  North,  and  northern  literature  is 
still  poured  in  upon  us,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be,  if  all  the  presses  in  Philadel- 
phia were  removed  to  North  Carolina,  a$ 
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she  now  is.  And  why?  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  If  gentlemen  who  talk  thus 
would  condescend  to  look  at  any  common 
school  Atlas,  they  might  soon  see  the  rea- 
son why.  On  the  map  of  the  northern 
States  they  might  see  many  large  cities, 
some  of  them  with  a  population  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  State  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  they  might  also  see  that 
these  large  cities  are  the  points  at  which 
the  railroads,  canals  and  navigable  rivers 
intersect,  the  great  centres  in  which  the 
intercourse  of  the  whole  country  meets  ; 
and  if  the  lines  "described  by  the  ocean 
vessels  were  laid  down,  it  might  be  seen 
that  these  great  cities,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  connected  by  these 
lines  with  almost  every  island  of  the  seas, 
and  every  maritime  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  But  when  they  turn  to  the 
map  of  North  Carolina,  they  see  no  point 
in  which  the  lines  of  communication 
meet.  There  is  no  centre  from  which 
thoroughfares  of  the  whole  State  are 
drawn  out  in  all  directions,  as  radii  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  our 
advancement  in  literature  and  that  of  the 
North. 

But  if  North  Carolina  cannot  boast  a 
State  Literature,  let  her  not  be  discoura- 
ged. Principles  are  now  at  work  within 
her  borders,  which  will,  ere  long,  effect  a 
wonderful  change.  Hitherto,  the  politi- 
cal element  has  held  the  ascendency,  and 
may  that  department  always  receive  the 
attention  due  to  its  importance.  Letters 
have  been  cultivated  chiefly  as  a  means. 
But  we  think  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
indicative  of  better  things.  Already  her 
people  are  awake  on  the  great  subject  of 
general  education,  and  it  should  be  the 
pride  of  every  North-Carolinian,  that  in 
this  respect,  she  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress witbin  the  last  few  years  than  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Much  also  has  been 
done  towards  collecting  material  for  a 
State  history.      The  attention  of  intelli- 


gent men  throughout  the  State  is  now 
turned  in  that  direction.  The  judicious 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Caldwell,"  led  the 
way,  the  first  work  that  set  the  Regula- 
tors and  their  proceedings  in  their  true 
light,  and  which  contains  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  times  preceed- 
ing  the  Revolution  as  well  as  during  that 
eventful  period,  all  tending  to  represent 
North  Carolina  in  her  proper  character, 
a  work,  which  even  Bancroft  highly  com- 
mends, and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  li- 
brary of  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
State.  Then  followed  Wheeler's  History, 
an  immense  mass  of  facts,  not  very  well 
arranged  it  is  true,  but  affording  an  al- 
most inexhaustable  mine  of  materials  for 
the  future  historian.  Other  valuable  col- 
lections have  been  made.  But  notwith- 
standing so  much  has  been  done,  it  is  on- 
ly the  beginning  of  a  preparation  for  a 
rich  harvest  of  good  things  to  come.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  decisions  of  our 
Judiciary,  for  learning  and  "inexorable 
logic,"  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States,  afford  a  deep  and  unfailing  source 
of  judicial  literature.  And,  in  fine,  North 
Carolina  possesses  the  elements  of  a  gen- 
eral literature — historical,  scientific,  judi- 
cial and  periodical ;  and  these  elements 
will  develop  themselves  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  prove  auspicious. 

We  say,  then,  let  not  the  friends  of 
literature  in  North  Carolina  become  im- 
patient. We  are  not  so  far  behind  the 
times,  after  all.  Most  of  the  leading  Pe- 
riodicals of  the  North  do  not  date  many 
years  back.  Everett,  Irving,  Bryant,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  literary  giants  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
Northern  literature  are  still  living.  Let, 
then,  the  people  of  the  Old  North  State 
become  fully  alive  to  their  true  interests. 
Let  them  encourge  a  judicious  system  of 
common  education,  and  every  thing  that 
will  increase  the  amount  of  virtue  and 
intelligence.  Let  them  adopt  a  prudent 
system  of  Internal  Improvements,  and,  if 
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it  be  possible,  let  them  centralize  the  en- 
ergies of  the  State.  If  this  be  done,  we 
will  venture  the  prediction,  that  a  lively, 
vigorous  and  prosperous  literature  will 
prove  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina. 

We  find  the  following  hodge-podge  on 
our  table : 

I'd  like  to  know  who  made  you  a  cen- 
sor morum  ? 

Reader,  your  question  is  impertinent ; 
but  if  you  happen  to  be  hit,  and  want  no 
one  to  know  it, — why  don't  scratch. 

College  literature  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Bryant  wrote  "  Thanotopsis"  while  at 
College,  and  other  instances  could  be  cited 
where  undergraduates  have  handled  the 
pen  with  no  small  degree  of  credit  to 
themselves,  and  made  their  Alma  Mater 
proud  of  her  children. 

Since  the  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine  has  been  in  operation,  the  stan- 
dard of  composition  has  certainly  been 
raised.  Many  have  aspired  to  win  the 
name  of  polished  writers,  and  though  the 
tone  of  their  writings  has  been  generally 
healthy,  yet  there  have  been  a  few — not 
remarkably  few — who  are,  unwittingly  of 
course,  introducing,  or  rather  reviving  a 
system,  which  almost  entirely  neglecting 
"what  you  say,"  gives  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  "  how  you  say  it."  Another  evil 
effect  is,  that,  as  few  ideas  are  necessary, 
the  system  will  have  many  followers,  and 
will  be  sure  to  end  in  mere  declamation 
upon  trite  sayings,  if  not  in  bombast  it- 
self. 

It  is  amazing  how  this  system  ramifies. 
We  see  its  traces  not  only  in  mere  elocu- 
tionary pieces  and  orations,  but  in  tale- 
telling,  criticisms,  sketches  and  poetry,  as 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  that  species 
of  writing  which  is  not  measured  off  into 
regular  feet,  and  has  no  jingle. 

We  read  Oratorio's  oration  the  other 
day.     It  was  about  as  much  superior  to 


you  would  suspect,  considering  the  write 
of  the  one  to  have  gone  through  a  greater 
part  of  his  college  course.  We  recollect 
very  well  what  old  figures  of  speech  he 
made  use  of,  expressions  common  to  tenth 
rate  orators.  There  was  the  "  swiftness 
of  the  forked  lightning,"  "  the  murmur  of 
the  rivulet,"  "alabaster  neck,"  "survive 
amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash 
of  worlds."  There  I  trembled  and  did 
verily  quake.  My  chum  said  it  was  de- 
cidedly sub — lime.  The  oration  of  Bom- 
bastus  comes  next ;  hear  how  he  puffs : 
"In  the  circumvolution^  of  the  ethereal 
spheres  and  the  incomprehensible  panora- 
ma of  their  progression,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  philosophers  to  consider 
the  immensity  of  space,  and  the  varigated 
and  mysterious  circumstances  of  spheri- 
cal locomotion."  This  was  the  first  sen- 
tence, when  I  had  finished  it,  my  cigar 
dropped  from  my  mouth  ;  it  burned  a  hole 
in  my  green  baize  table  cover,  and  lo,  the 
paper  where  from  I  was  reading  fell  full 
well  upon  the  floor.  But  no  more  of  ora- 
tions ;  oro. 

It  is  marvelous  to  observe  the  striking 
coincidences  between  the  works  of  some 
of  our  authors  and  those  of  a  much  earlier 
period.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  one  party 
were  even  indebted  to  the  other  not  only 
for  ideas,  but  for  similies  and  various 
other  little  graces  with  Which  they  spice 
their  productions. 

Witticus  and  his  followers — they  are 
legion — are  below  par.  Flashes  of  wit 
and  quiet  veins  of  humor  please  when  not 
continually  indulged  in  ;  but  as  Sydney 
Smith,  I  believe  it  is,  says,  "  wit  without 
intermission  is  like  a  dinner  all  cham- 
paign." He  alluded  then  to  real  wit,  but 
a  supper  of  hard  cider  would  be  as  pala- 
table as  many  of  the  "keen  remarks"  and 
repartees  which  make  up  the  conversa- 
tion we  often  hear.  Sells  seem  to  be  the 
most  improved  line  of  Witticus'  art.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  we  give  an 


the  common  "  Fourth  of  July"  ones  as   example  of  the  "  sell."    Bill  enters  Joe's 
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room  greatly  excited.  "  I  tell  you  Joe, 
Bob  was  struck  to-night  twice  the  worst 
sort!"  "Why?  How?"  "Oh,  just  by 
a  couple  of  remarks."  Mouths  open,  ha, 
has  roll  out,  and  Joe  is  decidedly  sold. — 
The  pun  is  gradually  giving  place  to  this 
more  powerful  engine.  Yes,  the  pun  is 
going  into  disrepute  and  in  a  short  time 
will  have  almost  entirely  died  away.  This 
does  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
college  literature,  and  is  given  merely  as 
table  talk. 

Some  are  fond  of  scribbling  verses  for 
Albums  and  quoting  them  in  public.  Let 
me  think,  perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  spe- 
cimen ;  yes,  here  it  is.  But,  by  the  way, 
here  are  two  ;  the  former  is  a  stanza  from 
Coquetta's  album,  and  the  latter  one  is 
from  "  Lines  to  "  Euphelia." 

"  Coquetta  thou  art  very  fair, 
Thy  charms  indeed  are  very  rare, 
Thou  art  as  gentle  as  the  dove. 
And  art  a  girl  for  all  to  love." 

Reader,  don't  faint  at  it ;  perhaps  you 
may  have  seen  "dove"  and  "love"  linked 
together  before  now.  Here  goes  for  an- 
other dose. 


"  Euphelia  dear,  your  rosy  cheek, 
Together  with  your  sparkling  eye, 

Choke  up#ny  voice  so  I  can't  speak, 
And  it  is  only  left  to  sigh." 

Suppose  we  leave  these  gentlemen,  they 
are  incurable. 

I  came  across,  the  other  day,  a  few 
]ines  on  "A  Soph  in  love,"  the  little  ar- 
ticle then  has  much  truth  in  it,  and  you 
know  truth  should  be  encouraged. 

Twas  night,  and  in  the  Muskroso  hall, 
A  camphene  lamp  was  burning ; 

Tom  Trimmer  leaned  against  the  wall. 
And  with  hot  punch  was  steaming. 

Now  Tommy  saw  his  dearest  Siz, 

And  lovingly  he  eyed  her, 
And  even  said  he'd  part  with  his 

Moustache  to  be  beside  her. 


Tom  eould'nt  walk  a  chalk  as  yet, 

In  his  infirm  condition, 
And  feared  that  if  he  tried  he'd  get 

His  papers  of  dismission. 

But  if  his  sense  was  so  acute, 

His  features  were  acuter  : 
So  on  the  whole  he  would'nt  suit 

To  bo  Miss  Lizzie's  suitor. 

Ere  long  Tom's  bead  began  to  grow, 

A  little  safe  and  steady, 
And  he,  at  length  to  rise  and  go 

And  talk  to  her  made  ready. 

But  who  can  tell  how  cruel  Hap 

May  spoil  each  calculation  ; 
Tom  struck  her  hoop  and  fell  keslap, 

Overcome  by  gravitation. 

The  scene  was  changed ;  I  saw  Tom  next, 

On  a  prodigious  bender, 
Haranguing  loudly,  and  his  text 

Was  hoops  and  shins  quite  tender. 
J 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  those  skirts, 
He  said,  "Twa'nt  them  that  bored  me, 

For  though  they're  like  their  wearers,  flirts, 
It  was  the  staves  that  floored  me." 

My  mor«1'e"short,  and  verbum  sap, 

If  any  Lizzie  Slimmer, 
Has  whalebone  triggers  to  her  trap, 

Remember  Tommy  Trimmer. 


We  would  like  to  say  something  about 
college  criticism,  but  leave  it  for  another 
time.  Suffice  it  to  be  said  at  present,  that 
much  of  that  now  in  vogue  would  not  add 
greatly  to  the,  reputations  of  the  would  be 
critics  ;  indeed,  if  they  knew  how  redicu- 
lous  they  often  render  themselves,  I  am 
sure  they  would  leave  off.  To  hear  a 
man  criticizing  Addison,  Goldsmith,  or 
any  other  of  the  English  classics,  when  he 
thinks  it  is  nobody  but  Smith  or  Jones  is 
exceedingly  funny. 

But  this  hodge-podge — it  pretends  to 
be  nothing  else — is  covering  more  paper 
than  was  at  first  expected.  Jf  the  few 
vague  hints  that  are  thrown  out  are  ta- 
ken, we  shall  be  silent,  if  not,  expect  to 
hear  again  fftm  CENSOR  &  CO. 
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"Evert  great  people,"  says  Bulwer, 
"  has  its  main  principle  of  greatness,  some 
one  quality,  the  developing,  and  tracing, 
and  feeding,  and  watching  of  which  has 
made  it  great.  With  France,  that  princi- 
ple is  the  love  of  glory  ;  with  America,  it 
is  the  love  of  liberty  ;  with  England,  it  is 
the  love  of  action — the  safest  and  most 
comprehensive  principle  of  the  three  ;  for 
it  gains  glory  without  seeking  it  too  ma'd- 
ly,  and  it  requires  liberty  in  order  to  ex- 
ist." 

Sensible  men  never  do  a  bold  thing 
without  being  prepared  for  its  consequen- 
ces. 

Woman's  Superiority  : — 
"  Lord  of  creation,  lower  thy  crest : 

Strive  as  you  may,  do  all  you  can, 
Woman,  with  all  her  faults  coniest, 

Must  still  be  double  YOU,  O  man  /" 

A  Conjecture. — Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard  has  been  said  to  be 
the  most  popular  poem  in  the  language  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  most  finished  of  his 
productions,  nor  can  it  lay  as  high  a  claim 
to  originality  as  some  others  from  his  pen. 
We  think  it  can  be  shown,  or  at  least, 
made  probable,  that  one  verse  of  this  in- 
imitable Elegy  is  not  original,  though  it 
is  with  much  diffidence  that  we  venture, 
even  a  conjecture,  concerning  the  origi- 
nality of  a  single  verse  of  a  poet  whom  it 
is  "vain  to  blame  and  useless  to  praise." 
We  refer  to  the  following  : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  darK  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Now,  compare  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
above  with  the  following  from  Ambrose 
Philips. 

Woodland  flowers  which  paint  the  desert 

glades,  • 

And  waste  their  sweets  in  unfrequented  shades. 


Here  the  thought  is  the  same  in  both? 
and  the  language  is  strikingly  similar. — 
And  as  the  Elegy  was  not  published  until 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Philips,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  Gray  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  the  above  couplet, 
and  by  expanding  it,  or  adding  to  it,  an 
idea  analogous  to  that  which  it  contains, 
and  which  it  naturally  suggests,  he  pro- 
duced a  verse  which  has  been  universally 
admired  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity. — 
We  venture  the  conjecture  that  Gray  had 
in  his  mind  the  above  lines  from  the  "  Fa- 
ble of  Thule,"  when  he  wrote  this  verse, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  decide  how  much 
credit  is  due  him  for  his  ingenuity  ;  but 
where  Philips  got  the  idea  contained  in 
them,  the  gods  only  know,  for  though  he 
was  the  friend  of  Addison  and  the  object 
of  Pope's  malice,  he  was,  at  best,  a  very 
indifferent  poet,  and  well  deserved  a  place 
in  the  Dunciad,  which,  we  believe,  Pope 
was  kind  enough  to  give  him.  We  con- 
jecture, however,  that  he  stole  it  from 
some  body  else,  for  it  is  a  common  saying, 
and  no  less  true  than  common,  that  the 
modern  poets  are  monstrous  rogues,  and 
their  claims  to  originality  are  not  to  be 
admitted  without  suspicion. 

Selected. — The  following  ®de  was  writ- 
ten by  Shenstone  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  and  addressed  to  a  young  lady 
who  was  "somewhat  solicitous  about  her 
manner  of  expression."  It  needs  no  com- 
ment from  us.  We  only  hope  that  it  may 
prove  beneficial  to  those — if  there  be  any 
such  among  our  readers — to  whom  it  may 
apply. 

Survey, my  fair!  that  lucid  stream, 
Adown  the  smiling  valley  stray  ; 

Would  Art  attempt,  or  Fancy  dream, 
To  regulate  its  winding  way  ? 

So  pleased  I  view  thy  shining  hair 
In  loose  dishevell'd  ringlets  flow ; 

Not  all  thy  art,  not  all  thy  care, 
Can  there  one  single  grace  bestow. 
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Survey  again  that  verdant  hill. 
With  native  plants  enamell'd  o'er ; 

Say  can  the  painter's  utmost  skill 
Instruct  one  flower  to  please  us  more. 

As  vain  it  were  with  artful  dye. 
To  change  the  bloom  thy  cheeks  disclose: 

And  oh  may  Laura,  ere  she  try, 
With  fresh  vermillion  paint  the  rose. 

Hark  how  the  wood-larks  tuneful  throat 
Can  every  study'd  grace  excel ; 

Let  art  constrain  the  rambling  note 
And  will  she,  Laura,  please  so  well ! 

Oh  ever  keep  thy  native  ease, 
By  no  pedantic  law  confined  ; 

For  Laura's  voice  is  formed  to  please, 
So  Laura's  words  be  not  unkind. 


Local. — Nothing  of  any  permanent  in- 
terest or  importance  has  occurred  in  this 
"little  world"  of  ours  since  our  last  issue. 
There  has,  however,  been  rather  an  unu- 
sual excitement  in  the  way  of  bell-ringing, 
mock-flames,  and  the  like,  which,  we 
think,  might  have  been  dispensed  with 
As  to  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth, 
we  forbear  to  speak,  as  the  whole  matter 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
authorities,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  deter- 
mined by  them  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  any  injury  resulting  to 
the  reputation  of  the  University.  We 
will  only  add  our  testimony  to  the  dili- 
gence and  faithfulness,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  competent  to  judge,  the  efficiency  of 
Prof.  Hedrick  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  department,  and  our  regret 
that  he  entertains  principles  so  widely  at 
variance  with  those  of  our  State  institu- 
tions, and  which  we  fear,  will  render  his 
services  in  the  State  University  no  longer 
useful. 

To  attempt  to  glean  anything  interest- 
ing from  the  monotory  of  college  life 
would  be  fruitless.  But  from  a  three 
years  observation,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  very  erroneous  opinions  as  to  morals 
in  the  University  obtain  abroad  among 


people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  iffairs  here.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  is  as  high 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  as  high  as  in 
any  other  college  or  University.  People 
of  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
State,  judge  of  the  character  of  the  stu- 
dents here  by  the  conduct  of  those  they 
see  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Univer- 
sity. But  the  student  who  can  make 
himself  the  biggest  fool,  always,  on  such 
occasions,  attracts  the  most  attention, 
while  a  modest,  discreet,  well  behaved 
young  man  passes  by  unnoticed.  Thus  a 
small  minority  give  character  to  the  whole 
college.  We  despise  a  rigid,  austere  de- 
portment ;  we  can  appreciate  the  stu- 
dent's feelings  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion ;  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  full  of 
vivacity,  sprightlihess  and  fun  ;  but  we 
do  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  stu- 
dent to  keep  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  good  breeding,  not  only 
while  here  under  the  restraint  of  law  and 
the  ever-vigilant  eye  of  the  Faculty,  but 
especially  while  away  from  the  "Hill," 
and  under  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the 
public  eye. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  ticket 
to  the  State  Fair,  and  regret  that  it  was 
not  convenient  for  us  all  to  be  present. — 
However,  we  sent  two  of  our  number  to 
represent  us,  and  have  no  doubt  but  they 
did  it  very  faithfully. 

Our  Exchanges. — North  Carolina  Com- 
mon School  Journal :  Edited  by  C.  H. 
Wiley,  State  Sup.  Com.  Schools.  We 
take  pleasure  in  adding  this  Journal  to 
our  list  of  Exchanges.  The  first  No.  is 
filled  with  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  relative  to  our  present  Com- 
mon School  system  ;  and  judging  from 
the  ability  of  the  editor,  and  the  interest 
which  he  feels  in  the  great  subject  of  ge- 
neral education,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
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saying  that  the  Journal  will  not  only 
prove  highly  useful  to  the  State  if  proper- 
ly encouraged,  but  that  it  will  rank  among 
the  best  educational  publications  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  laudable  enterprise,  and 
we  wish  it  great  success. 

The  Stylus — What  has  become  of  it  ? 
We  have  not  heard  of  it  since  June. 


■  The  Georgia  U.  Magazine  for  October 
has  been  received.  It  contains  some  ex- 
cellent articles.  Those  on  "  Eton,"  and 
College  -'Education,"  would  do  no  disho- 
nor to  periodicals  of  higher  pretensions . 
They  would  be  better  appreciated,  how- 
ever, if  they  were  in  Harper  or  Put- 
nam. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS- 


Theke  are  quite  a  number  of  the  subscribers  to  the  University  Magazine  in 
arrears  for  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  years,  and  bills  have  been  sent  to  all  such, 
two  or  three  times.  Some  have  promptly  responded  and  sent  in  their  dues,  but  the 
majority  of  them  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  bills.  We  are  aware  that  there 
may  be  erroi-s  in  the  charge  in  many  of  the  bills,  but  these  can  be  rectified  only  by  the 
subscribers  themselves.  The  Books,  befere  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Publisher  of  the  Magazine,  were  so  confusedly  kept,  that  in  many  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  indebtedness  of  subscribers ;  and  in  making  out  the 
old  accounts,  the  Publisher  has  nothing  but  these  Books  to  guide  him.  He  has. 
therefore,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  bills  sent,  requested  that  if  any  error  in  the 
bill  is  found,  he  should  be  immediately  informed  of  it,  and  it  will  be  corrected. 

The  amount  now  due  for  the  Magazine,  is  about  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  All 
subscribers  who  know  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  it,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
received  bills,  are  respectfully,  but  urgently  requested  to  send  the  amount  at  once 
to  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke,  Raleigh. 

jj£iF°  All  names  on  the  subsection  book,  in  arrears  over  two  years,  will,  afte 
the  present  issue,  be  erased,  and  the  bills  sent  out  to  the  proper  persons  for  collection. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  FLORA  McDOMLD. 

(published  by  bequest.) 


James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  First 
of  England,  was  the  common  progenitor 
of  the  two  families,  which  so  long  con- 
tended for  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — 
He  was  succeeded  in  1625  by  Charles  the 
First  who  was  beheaded  in  1649.  Charles 
the  Second,  son  of  Charles  the  First,  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell  was  placed  on  the 
British  throne  in  1660.  He  died  without 
issue  and  was  succeeded  in  1685  by  his 
brother,  Duke  of  York,  under  the  title  of 
James  the  Second,  who  in  consequence 
of  his  adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Romish  Church,  was  expelled 
the  kingdom,  and  his  own  daughter  Mary 
with  William,  grandson  of  Charles  the 
First,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Mary 
died  in  1695,  and  "William  in  1701.  They 
were  followed  by  Anne,  another  daughter 
of  James  the  Second,  who  died  without 
issue  in  1714,  leaving  a  brother  James, 
son  of  James  the  second.  This  person- 
age is  known  in  history  as  the  Pretender 
or  Chevalier  St.  George.  In  1715  he  un- 
furled his  banner  at  Brae  Mar,  Scotland, 
but  was  defeated  and  like  his  Father, 
banished  the  kingdom,  and  the  crown 
was  given  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
nearest  Protestant  heir,  George,  Elector 
of  Hanover,  great  grandson  of  James  the 
First,  the  common  progenitor  of  those 
families  who  assumed  the  sovereignty,  to 
Vol.  5,  No.  10— A. 


the  exclusion  of  his  cousin,  the  Cheva- 
lier. In  1727  George  the  First  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  the 
Second. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chevalier  St. 
George  had  married  Clementina,  grand- 
daughter of  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic 
king  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Charles  Edward,  born  in  1720,  the  hero 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  one  other 
son,  known  in  history  as  the  Cardinal  de 
York. 

The  Chevalier  or  James  himself  says 
Chambers  "  was  a  man  of  weak  charac- 
ter to  which  the  failure  of  his  attempt  in 
1715  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  But  the 
blood  of  Sobieski  seems  to  have  correct- 
ed that  quality  in  his  eldest  son,  whose 
daring  and  talent  as  displayed  in  1745  6, 
did  everything  but  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  his  family." 

After  the  defeat  of  James  in  1715  he 
fled  to  France,  and  there  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  insignificance,  upon  the  boun- 
ty of  his  friends  and  adherents,  without 
making  another  effort  to  claim  the  so- 
vereignty of  Britain,  which  was  his  by 
all  the  rules  of  descent  established  in  the 
kingdom. 

Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  his 
eldest  son,  Prince  Charles  Edward.  To 
regain  the  crown  of  his  fathers  was  the 
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dream  of  his  youth,  and  became  the  dar- 
ing and  romantic  effort  of  his  early  man- 
hood. In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  land- 
ed in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  without 
men,  money,  or  munitions  of  war,  with 
seven  attendants,,  hoping  to  regain  the 
crown  of  which  his  family  had  been  de- 
prived for  fifty-seven  years ;  relying  as  he 
said  upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and 
the  valor  of  the  hardy  sons  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  whom  his  hopes  of  success  chief- 
ly depended. 

By  his  talent,  eloquence,  and  address, 
he  so  operated  on  the  feelings  of  the  va- 
rious clans,  that  soon  the  "fiery  cross" 
traversed  the  mountain  and  the  vale,  call- 
ing the  clansmen  to  that  last  gathering 
of  the  "Highland  Host,"  in  which  a  halo 
of  glory  was  reflected  on  their  prowess, 
and  arms,  far  beyond  what  they  had  hi- 
therto attained. 

Placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  dis- 
played valor  and  skill  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  descendant  of  a 
Bruce  and  Sobiesk'.  With  his  untrain- 
ed soldiers  he  overran  and  took  possess- 
ion of  Scotland,  penetrated  England  to 
Derby,  within  ninety  miles  of  London, 
and  caused  the  king  to  tremble,  and  pre- 
pare for  an  abdication  of  his  throne. — 
For  various  reasons  the  Prince  determin- 
ed to  retreat,  and  spend  the  winter  in  the 
Highlands  ot  Scotland,  rather  than  ad- 
vance on  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire. 

From  that  hour  his  star  began  to  wane, 
and  was  extinguished  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Culloden,  where  his  brave  comrades  fell 
by  his  side,  and  he  himself  became  a  fu- 
gitive and  outlaw  in  the  land  of  his  fa- 
thers, over  which  for  the  preceding  six 
months,  he  had  reigned  supreme. 

I  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  gene- 
alogical and  historical  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  whose 
daring  and  romantic  career  has  furnished 
ample  material  for  the  historian,  novelist, 
and  poet,  whose  name  will  live  forever  in- 
dissolubly  associated  in  story  and  in  song, 


with  that  of  Flora  McDonald  whose  "Life 
and  Character,"  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  address. 

Flora  McDonald,  patronymically  de- 
signated Flora,  the  daughter  of  Ranald, 
the  son  of  Angus,  youngest  of  Milton, 
was  born  at  Milton  in  the  island  of  TJist, 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  in  1720.  Her  ear- 
lier years  were  spent  in  the  solitude  of  her 
native  TJist,  whence  she  could  hear  the 
roar  of  Corivreiken,  and  behold  the  moun- 
tains of  Currada,  and  Skye  rise  in  solemn 
grandeur  towards  the  heavens,  or  from 
her  brother's  home  at  Corrodale,  she  had 
a  commanding  view  of  Loch  Boisdale, 
and  Lock  Skipport,  which  separate  Uist 
from  the  main  land  and  the  isle  of  Skye. 
Midst  scenes  of  grandeur  and  sublimity 
the  earlier  years  of  Flora  passed  away — 
but  her  father  having  died  in  a  few  years 
after,  Flora's  mother  married  Hugh  Mc- 
Donald of  Armadale,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye. 

In  Skye,  learning  flourished  beyond 
any  other  portion  of  the  Highlands,  and 
Flora  possessed  all  the  advantages  that 
those  ancient  seminaries  could  afford  ; 
and  at  quite  an  early  age  her  mind  was 
stored  with  learning,  as  well  as  deeply 
imbued  with  a  veneration  for  the  system 
of  Clanship,  and  loyalty  for  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart. 

In  her  teens  she  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  complete  her  studies,  and  to  acquire 
the  grace  and  polish  suited  to  her  station 
in  life.  That  she  succeeded  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  the  graceful  accomplishments 
then  taught  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  "  Tour  of 
the  Hebrides,"  speaks  of  her  as  a  woman 
of  middle  stature,  soft  features,  gentle 
manners  and  elegant  presence ;  and  years 
ago  I*  heard  Malcolm  McKay,  who  had 
been  in  early  life  a  Cornet  in  the  British 
army  remark,  that  he  had  seen  the  Queen 
of  England  and  many  of  her  attendants, 
but  for  grace  and  dignity  Flora  McDonald 
excelled  all  the  women  he  ever  bene  Id; 
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that  it  was  worth  a  day's  ride  to  witness 
her  graceful  manner  of  sitting,  or  rising 
from  a  chair — that  there  was  a  perfection 
of  ease  and  grace  in  that  simple  act,  that 
could  be  felt  but  not  described. 

Flora  McDonald  was  related  to  the 
Clanranald  branch  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  and  was  consequently  descended 
from  a  family  of  heroes,  whose  deeds  of 
valor  had  afforded  themes  for  the  immor- 
tal Ossian,  and  whose  prowess  had  well 
nigh  prevented  the  removal  of  the  Scot- 
tish capital  from  Dunstaffnage,  the  Palace 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  whence 
the  chair  of  Scone  was  brought  to  crown 
the  royal  Bruce,  and  now  forms  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  regalia  of  Britain. 

But  it  suits  not  our  present  purpose  to 
dwell  upon  the  lineage,  personal  appear- 
ance, or  general  characteristics  of  Flora 
McDonald. 

In  Waverly,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  beau- 
tifully and  truthfully  delineated  her  ge- 
neral traits,  and  her  loyalty  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  is  represented  as  the  ruling,  go- 
verning principle  of  her  life  ;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  no  one  whose  memory  bears 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  enthusiastic 
Flora  Mclver,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  when  Prince  Charlie  landed  in  Scot- 
land, and  raised  the  royal  standard  on 
the  hills  of  Moidart,  and  called  the  chiefs 
of  McDonald,  Lochiel  and  Glengarry  to 
uphold  that  banner,  that  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  Flora  was  heard  in  her  High- 
land home  amongst  her  own  clansmen  to 

exclaim — yes 

« 

"  Up  with  that  banner, 
Let  forest  winds  fan  her 
It  has  waved  o'er  the  Stuarts  ten  ages  and 
more, 
In  sport  we'll  attend  her 
In  battle  defend  her, 
With  hearts  and  with  hands,  like  our  fathers 
before." 

But  when  that  banner  was  trailed  in 
the   dust  at  Culloden,  and  her  young 


Prince  was  seeking  an  asylum,  and  a  hi- 
ding place  in  the  glens  and  mountains, 
over  which  his  ancestors  had  so  long  ex- 
ercised dominion  and  control.  When  he 
was  persecuted,  and  hunted  from  moun- 
tain and  cave,  and  from  hillside  to  glen  ; 
when  the  victor  of  Culloden — the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  hemmed  him  in,  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire  on  the  little  island  of 
Uist,  and  had  planted  sentinels  in  every 
glen,  and  mountain  gorge,  and  stationed 
patrols  at  every  ferry,  and  every  pass, 
when  a  fleet  of  British  cruisers  had  sur- 
rounded the  island  itself, — when  false 
friends  had  deserted  him,  and  the  timid 
shrunk  back  in  despair  ;  when  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  head,  and  his  enemies 
believed  his  destruction  certain,  and  his 
friends  despaired  of  his  escape  ;  when 
men  of  iron  nerves  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle 
quailed  and  were  unable  to  effect  his  de- 
liverance.— Then  was  the  true  nobility, 
that  animated  the  soul  of  Flora  McDonald 
manifested  to  the  world,  when  in  the  so- 
litude of  her  mountain  home,  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  the  poet  she  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart,  and  eagJc  eye, 

Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky," 

so  that  I  am  enabled  to  save  my  so- 
vereign Prince  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
she  but  gave  utterance  to  a  lofty  senti- 
ment, and  heroic  devotion  worthy  the 
daughter  of  Clanranald,  and  which  of  it- 
self would  have  justified  the  minstrel  of 
the  North  in  saying — 

Oh  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made, 
When  pain  and  sickness  rack  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou !" 


And  truly,  ••  a  ministering  angel" 


was 
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Flora  McDonald  to  the  hunted,  wander-  ' 
ing,  despairing  Prince  ;  and  it  detracts 
nothing  from  the  merit  of  her  conduct, 
that  when  Captain  Neal  and  Lady  Clan- 
ranald  first  invoked  her  aid  fn  his  behalf, 
she  replied,  that  his  escape  from  the  is- 
land was  a  thing  impossible  ;  that  the 
McDonald,  McLeod,  and  Campbell  mili- 
tia already  commanded  every  pass,  that 
the  Prince  was  known  to  be  upon  the 
little  isle  ;  that  a  price  wae  set  upon  his 
head,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds ;  that  the  white  sails  of  England 
covered  Loch  Skipport,  and  Loch  Bois- 
dale,  and  cruised  about  towards  the  sun- 
ny clime  of  France,  so  that  a  sparrow 
could  not  escape  beyond  their  lines,  with- 
out their  knowledge  or  consent. 

On  the  contrary  it  exalts  into  sublimi- 
ty the  heroism  of  the  act,  and  discloses 
that  she  knew  the  imminent  peril  in 
which  she  plaeed  her  own  life,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  his,  and  though  reluctant 
to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  task 
yet  when  she  was  conducted  to  a  misera- 
ble "  shieling"  on  the  estate  of  her  bro- 
ther at  Corrodale,  in  which  the  Prince 
had  taken  shelter,  and  beheld  him  gaunt, 
weak,  and  half  famished,  and  his  clothes 
in  tatters  from  the  exposure  of  two 
months  solitary  wandering,  and  hiding 
in  the  glens  and  caves  of  a  sterile  moun- 
tainous country,  her  woman's  heart  re- 
lented, the  sympathy  of  her  nature  yield- 
ed to  the  pressure  of  the  demand ;  a  spirit 
of  romantic  chivalry,  devotion,  and  loy- 
alty to  her  vanquished  Prince  overcame 
every  other  consideration — she  knelt  be- 
fore him  and  declared  her  readiness  to 
die  in  the  attempt  to  save  him.  The 
Prince  raised  her  from  her  kneeling  pos- 
ture and  assured  her,  "  he  would  always 
retain  a  deep  sense  of  so  conspicuous  a 
service." 

On  the  same  day  she  returned  to  Mil- 
ton in  order  to  make  arrangements  for 
conveying  the  Prince  from  the  Island  of 
Uist  to  Skye.    The  day  following,  June 


21st,  1746,  she  attempted  to  cross  over  to 
Ormaclade,  the  seat  of  Clanranald,  but 
being  unprovided  with  a  passport  was 
taken  prisoner.  On  being  arrested  she 
refused  to  answer  any  questions,  and  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. Her  request  was  denied,  and  she 
was  committed  to  prison  for  the  night. — 
In  the  morning  she  was  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  the  Commander,  who 
proved  to  be  her  own  step-father,  Hugh 
McDonald,  of  Armadale,  to  whose  heuse 
in  Skye  she  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
go,  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant  and  an- 
noying encounters  with  the  soldiers  then 
in  the  Island  of  Uist. 

To  this  natural  request,  her  step-father 
readily  assented,  and  furnished  her  with 
a  passport  for  herself,  and  Neill  McEa- 
chiu  McDonald  who- acted  as  her  servant. 
(He  was  the  Father  of  Marshal  McDo- 
nald, Duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  Napole- 
on's ablest  generals.)  Another  passport 
was  also  obtained  for  Betty  Burke,  an 
Irish  girl  whom  she  had  met  on  the  isle, 
and  wished  to  carry  to  her  mother  in 
Skye  to  assist  in  spinning  flax,  and  to  be 
company  for  them  in  the  absence  of  the 
master  of  the  housi.  So  reasonable  and 
natural  were  all  the  requests  made  by 
Flora  that  her  father  unhesitatingly  grant- 
ed them,  and  in  addition  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife  assigning  reasons  for  send- 
ing Flora  from  the  island,  and  recom- 
mending to  her  attention  the  spinning 
qualities  of  Betty  Burke,  with  leave  to 
hire  and  employ  her  until  his  return. 

After  obtaining  the  passports,  Flora 
conveyed  a  message  to  the  Prince  at 
Corrodale,informing  him  that  all  was  well, 
and  requesting  him  to  meet  her  at  Rosin- 
ish,  in  Benbecula.  In  the  meantime  she 
visited  Lady  Clanranald,  of  Ormaclade 
who  supplied  her  with  clothes  suitable 
for  an  Irish  servant  girl,  in  which  she  de- 
signed to  disguise  the  Prince.  The 
dress  consisted  of  "  a  flowered  linen  gown, 
sprigged  with  blue,  a  light  quilted  gar- 
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ment,  a  cap  and  apron,  and  a  mantle  of 
dun  colored  camlet,  made  after  the  Irish 
fashion  with  a  hood." 

She  next  hired  a  six  oared  boat  to  car- 
ry herself,  her  servant  maid,  and  waiting 
boy  across  to  Skye,  and  designated  the 
time  and  place  to  meet  her. 

Accompanied  by  her  waiting  boy,  Neill 
M;ic  Eachin  McDonald,  and  Lady  Clan- 
ranald  of  Ormaclade,  she  set  out  for  the 
wilds  of  Benbecula,  whither  the  Prince 
had  preceded  her.  They  found  him  pre- 
paring his  own  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  the  humblest  fare. 

At  dinner,  Flora  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
Prince's  right  hand,  and  Lady  Clanranald 
on  his  left.  After  dinner,  Flora  astonish- 
ed the  Prince  by  presenting  to  him  the 
dress  in  which  she  designed  his  escape 
should  be  effected,  and  informed  him  that 
he  must  assume  the  character  of  Betty 
Burke,  her  servant  maid,  so  as  to  suit  the 
pass-port  she  had  obtained  for  him.  The 
Prince  appreciated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
plan,  and  to  the  merriment  of  the  ladies, 
soon  appeared  transformed  into  a  rather 
awkward  lady's  maid. 

Scarcely  was  the  metamorphosis  com- 
plete, when  a  messenger  announced  that 
Captain  Ferguson  with  his  troops  had  :ir- 
rived,  and  in  the  absence  of  Lady  Clan- 
ranald had  quartered  himself  at  Orma- 
clade, which  made  it  absolutely  necessary, 
that  she  should  hasten  back  in  order  to 
avert  suspicion. 

She  accordingly  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  Prince,  and  left  her  kinswo- 
man, the  heroic  Flora,  alone  and  unaided 
to  work-out  his  escape.  The  soul  of  Flora 
knew  no  fear,  she  rose  superior  to  the 
emergency,  and  in  none  of  the  trying 
scenes  of  her  eventful  life,  does  she  appear 
to  more  advantage,  than  in  that  which 
followed  the  departure  of  Lady  Clanran- 
ald. 

Captain  O'Neill  had  been  the  insepara- 
ble companion  of  his  Prince  from  the  time 
he  started  upon  his  romantic  expedition, 


and  in  every  emergency,  since  his  defeat, 
had  shown  talents  and  sentiments  that  did 
him  honor. 

He  insisted  on  accompanying  the  Prince 
who  in  turn  refused  to  be  separated  from 
his  faithful  follower.  At  this  juncture, 
Flora  proved  the  inflexibility  of  her  will, 
as  well  as  the  sagacity  of  her  judgment, 
and  informed  them  that  as  she  had  only 
pass-ports  for  three,  the  attempt  of  a 
fourth  to  escape  would  jeopardize  the  lives 
of  the  whole.  To  this  reasoning  the 
Prince  and  O'Neill  yielded,  and  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  embraced  and 
separated. 

On  the  same  evening,  Flora,  Neill  Mac 
Eachin,  and  the  Prince  proceeded  to  the 
sea-shore,  which  they  reached  wet  and 
wearied,  and  passed  the  night  upon  a 
rock,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
which  Flora  had  engaged,  but  as  it  did 
not  come,  and  the  air  grew  chilly  as  the 
night  advanced,  they  ventured  to  kindle 
a  fire,  by  which  to  warm  themselves  and 
to  dry  their  saturated  clothes.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  reclined  upon  the  heath 
around  the  cheering  blaze,  than  four 
wherries  filled  with  armed  men  were  seen 
approaching,  which  compelled  them  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  and  seek  shelter  among 
"  the  bonnie  blooming  heather."  Fortu- 
nately no  landing  was  effected,  or  search 
made,  for  in  a  short  time  the  wherries 
tacked,  and  passed  within  gun-shot  of  the 
place  where  the  Prince,  Flora,  and  the 
faithful  McEachin  were  concealed.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  next  day  they  were 
compelled  to  take  shelter  among  the 
mountains  of  that  "rock  girt  sea,"  but  in 
the  evening,  their  boat  having  arrived, 
Flora  and  the  Prince,  with  indescribable 
sensations  set  sail  from  Benbecula  to 
Skye. 

The  evening  of  their  departure  was 
calm,  clear  and  serene,  and  a  gentle  and 
favorable  breeze  rippled  over  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  but  as  they  proceeded,  the  sky 
began  to  lower,  the  wind  rose,  the  billows 
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rolled  mountain  high  and  threatened  to 
engulf  their  little  boat. 

The  even  temper  of  the  Prince,  which 
no  reverse  of  fortune  could  ruffle  rose  su- 
perior to  the  elements,  and  to  cheer  and 
animate  the  sailors,  he  narrated  incidents 
of  naval  valor  and  sung  the  songs  of  the 
British  Isle. 

The  gentle,  and  devoted  Flora,  feeling 
that  her  watchful  care  was  not  then  of 
any  avail  in  her  Prince's  behalf,  closed 
her  eyes  in  sleep,  and  restored  tired  na- 
ture, and  prepared  herself  for  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  following  day. 
While  she  slept,  the  Prince  kept  watch, 
and  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her 
slumber  being  disturbed. 

To  add  to  their  anxieties,  when  day 
dawned  no  land  was  visible,  and  being 
without  a  compass  they  knew  not  where 
they  were,  nor  where  to  steer.  But 
"there's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  qur  ends 
rough  hew  them  as  we  may."  The  sea- 
men steered  at  random,  and  in  a  short 
time,  their  hearts  were  cheered  by  be- 
holding, in  the  dim  distance,  the  head- 
lands of  Skye,  but  judge  of  their  dismay, 
when,  on  reaching  the  point  of  VVater- 
nish  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Mc- 
Leod  Militia,  and  as  the  bullets  fell  thickly 
around  them,  the  Prince  endeavored  to 
persuade  Flora  to  seek  safety  by  reclining 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  but  with  a 
generosity  of  soul,  which  stamps  her 
among  the  first  of  her  sex,  she  refused  to 
do  so,  declaring  she  could  not  consulther 
own  safety,  while  his  life  was  in  such 
peril.  She  insisted  that  he  should  occu- 
py the  place  designed  for  her,  and  as  the 
danger  increased,  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised by  both  taking  shelter  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  until  it  was  rowed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger. 

About  noon  the  boat  entered  a  little 
creek  near  Moydhstat  in  Skye,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Alexander  McDonald,  who,  at  the 
time,  was  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Fort  Augustus  devising  schemes  for  the 


capture  of  the  fugitive  Prince,  who,  under 
Flora's  guidance  was  seeking  an  asylum 
from  Lady  Margaret  McDonald,  Sir 
Alexander's  wife.  This  lady  was  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  and  anxious  for  the  escape  of 
the  Prince.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Susanna,  Countess  of  Eglinton, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  immortalized  as  a 
beauty  and  a  wit,  and  to  whom  Allan 
Ramsey  dedicated  his  "  Pastoral  lays." 
Lady  Margaret  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  her  husband's  tenantry  ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  a  regiment  was  raised  from 
among  his  clan,  it  was  styled  the  Mont- 
gomery Highland  Regiment. 

To  this  lady,  Flora  determined  to  ap- 
peal in  order  to  obtain  shelter  for  the 
Prince  during  the  night,  but  on  reaching 
the  castle  she  was  surprised  to  find  Cap- 
tain McLeod  quartered  there,  fully  em- 
powered to  examine  and  arrest  all  sus- 
pected persons. 

Flora  intuitively  discovered  that  the 
Captain  suspected  her,  but  instead  of 
seeming  unwilling  to  meet  him,  she  court- 
ed his  society,  and  by  her  eloquent  man- 
ners and  address,  so  won  upon  him,  as  to 
be  honored  by  his  escort,  and  assiduous 
attentions  at  dinner.  As  soon  as  the 
mountain  dew  was  produced,  Lady  Mc 
Donald  and  Flora  retired,  leaving  the  gal- 
lant Captain  to  preside  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  McDonald. 

In  the  meantime  the  Prince  had  been 
taken  to  the  private  apartment  of  Lady 
McDonald,  whither  the  ladies  now  with- 
drew, and  while  deliberating  upon  the 
best  means  of  insuring  the  Prince's  es- 
cape, Captain  McLeod  knocked  for  ad- 
mittance. The  ready  wit  of  Flora  sug- 
gested that  Betty  Burke,  as  waiting  maid, 
should  open  the  door  and  slowly  retire, 
and  then  escape  to  the  place  of  ambush 
in  which  she  had  before  left  him.  The 
stratagem  was  successful,  the  Prince  es- 
caped unobserved,  and  the  Captain  find- 
ing no  one  there  but  the  two  ladies,  and 
a  servant,  apologized  for  his  intrusion  and 
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retired  to  the  great  hall.  Lady  McDon- 
ald thereupon  called  to  their  counsels  her 
husband's  factor,  Alexander  McDonald, 
of  Kingsboro,  who  recommended  that  the 
Prince  and  Flora  should  pass  the  night 
with  him,  at  his  residence  fourteen  miles 
distant. 

Accordingly  Kingsboro  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  Prince,  whilst  Flora  publicly  took 
leave  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  by  her  self- 
possessed  manner  allayed  every  vestige 
of  suspicion,  previously  entertained  by 
Captain  McLeod. 

On  the  pedestrian  tour  from  Moydhstat 
to  Kingsboro,  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents, the  mountain  streams  were  full  to 
overflowing,  and  several  times  the  Prince 
was  on  the  point  of  betraying  the  fact, 
that  the  garments  he  then  wore  were  not 
his  accustomed  dress,  by  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  managed  his  skirts. 
After  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  how- 
ever, they  reached  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Kingsboro  about  midnight,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who 
feared  that  Flora  had  acted  imprudently 
in  allowing  the  boat  which  had  brought 
them  to  Skye,  to  return  to  Uist,  and  felt 
assured  that  on  its  arrival  the  royal  troops 
would  set  out  in  fresh  pursuit. 

In  tiiis  conjecture,  the  good  lady  proved 
correct,  but  notwithstanding  this  fresh 
danger,  the  Prince  at  a  late  hour  retired 
to  rest,  and  indulged  in  the  only  refresh- 
ing sleep  he  had  enjoyed  for  months  past. 
In  the  morning  this  good  lady  asked  the 
Prince  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  as  a  memento 
that  he  had  passed  a  night  beneath  her 
roof. 

The  Prince  playfully  assented  and  re- 
quested Flora  to  select  one,  which  she  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  divided  the  royal  prize 
between  Mrs.  McDonald  and  herself. 

Longer  delay  at  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Kingsboro  being  impossible,  and  Flora 
fearing  that  she  could  not  protect  her 
charge  beneath  her  mother's  roof,  deter- 
mined that  he  should  discard  his  female 


attire,  and  disguised  as  a  Farmer,  should 
make  his  escape  into  the  country  of  the 
Laird  of  Raasay,  who  was  then  outlawed, 
and  in  his  mountain  home  bid  defiance  to 
the  troops  of  Hanover. 

The  Prince  accompanied  by  Flora  and 
her  servant  boy  Neill  McEachin  set  out  for 
Portree  which  they  reached,  wet,  weary 
and  down-hearted,  but  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  McLeods,  of  Raasay, 
ready  to  carry  their  Prince  into  their  own 
territory,  not  only  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  but  under  a  conviction  that  their 
daring  act  would  operate  as  an  excuse  for 
the  confiscation  of  their  entire  estate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July, 
1746,  the  Prince  bade  Flora  a  tender  and 
affecting  farewell,  ardently  thanked  her 
for  protection  during  the  past  ten  days 
and  for  having  enabled  him  to  escape 
from  the  wall  of  fire  by  which  she  had 
found  him  environed,  and  which  he  never 
could  have  passed  without  her  aid  and 
daring  intrepidity.  In  affecting  tones  he 
told  her  that  he  yet  hoped  to  meet  her  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  when  he  would 
be  able  to  reward  her  heroic  devotion, 
and  loyalty  to  her  vanquished  Prince 
Charles  Edward. 

History  informs  us  that  though  he  was 
denied  this  high  privilege,  yet  he  never 
in  after  years  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
fair  protectress,  save  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est admiration  and  affection  ;  and  one  of 
Scotland's  poets — Aytoun — has  given  ex- 
pression to  the  supposed  feelings  of  the 
Prince,  when  reflecting  in  after  life,  upon 
the  services  of  Flora  McDonald,  in  lines 
so  beautiful  that  I  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  them  here  : 

"  Backwards,  backwards,  let  me  wander 
To  the  noble  Northern  land :    _ 
Let  me  feel  the  breezes  blowing 

Fresh  along  tbe  mountain  side  — 
Let  me  see  the  purple  heather, 

Let  me  hear  the  thundering  tide. 
Be  it  hoarse  as  Corrivreekan    " 

Spouting  when  the  storm  isThigh, 
(rive  me  but  one  hour  of  Scotland, 
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Let  me  see  it  ere  1  die.    ^**~ 
Oh,  my  heart  is  sick  and  heavy, 

Southern  gales  are  not  lor  me  ; 
Though  the  glens  are  white  with  winter, 

Place  me  there  and  set  me  free^r 
Give  me  back  my  trusty  comrades, 

Give  me  back  my  Highland  maid — 
No  wheie  beats  the  heart  so  kindly, 

As  beneath  the  tartan  plaid.    -£■ 
Flora  !  when  thou  wert  beside  me, 

In  the  wilds  of  tar  Kintail, 
When  the  caverns  gave  us  shelter, 

From  the  blinding  sleet  and  hail.  ^«- 
-When  we  lurked  within  the  thicket, 

And  beDeath  the  waning  moon, 
Saw  the  sentry's  bayonet  glimmer, 

Heard  him  chaunt  his  listless  tune,  ^- 
When  the  howling  storm  o'er  took  us, 

Drifting  down  the  island's  lee, 
And  our  crazy  bark  was  whirling 

Like  a  nutshell  on  the  sea  ; 
When  the  nights  were  dark  and  dreary, 

And  amidst  the  fern  we  lay, 
Faint  and  foodless,  sore,  with  travel, 

Waiting  for  the  streaks  of  day^. 
When  thou  wert  an  angel  to  me, 

Watching  my  exhausted  sleep : 
Never  didst  thou  hear  me  murmur — 

CouJd'st  thou  see  how  now  I  weep  ; 
Bitter  tears  and  sobs  of  anguish, 

Unavailing  though  they  be, 
Oh,  the  brave !  the  brave  and  noble  ! 

That  have  died  in  vain  for  me  !'' 

-«' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, in  lines  that  can  never  die,  has  im- 
mortalized Flora's  parting  with  the  Prince 
at  Portree,  and  causes  her  to  breathe  a 
strain  of  fervent  patriotism,  in  which  self 
seems  to  be  forgotten — 

"Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  sae  green, 
And  down  by  th«  corrie  that  sings  to  the  sea, 
The  bonnie  young  Flora  sat  sighing  her  lane; 
The  dew  on  het  plaid,  and  the  tear  in  her  ee ; 
She  looked  at  a  boat  in  the  breezes  that  swung, 
Away  on  the  wave,  like  a  bird  of  the  main, 
And  aye  as  it  lessened  she  sighed,  and  she 

sung, 
Farewell  to  the  lad  [shall  ne'er  see  again  ! 
Farewell  ts  my  hero  the  gallant  and  young 
Farewell  to  the  lad  1  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

The  muir  cock  that  crows  on  the  brow  of  Ben 

Connel, 
He  kens  of  his  bed  in  a  sweet  mossy  hame, 


The  eagle  that  soars  o'er  the  cliffs  of  Clan-Ra- 
nald, 

Unawed  and  unhunted,  his  eyrie  can  claim. 

The  solan  can  sleep  on  the  shelve  of  the  shore, 
The  cormorant  roost  on  his  rock  of  the  sea, 

But,  ah,  there  is  one,  whose  hard  fate  I  de- 
plore, 
Nor  house,  ha',  nor  hame  in  his  country  has 
he: 

The  conflict  is  past,  and  our  name  is  no  more, 

There's  naught  left  but  sorrow  for  Scotland  and 
me. 

The  target  is  torn  from  the  arm  of  the  just, 

The  helmet  is  cleft  on  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
The  claymore  for  ever  in  darkness  must  rust, 
But  red  is  the  sword  of  the  stranger  and 
slave. 
The  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  the  foot  of  the 
proud 
Have  trod  o'or  the  plumes  on  the  bonnets  of 
blue  ; 
Why  slept  the  red  bolt  in  the  breast  of  the 
cloud 
When  tyranny  revel'd  in  blood  of  the  true  1 
Farewell  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  and  good, 
The  crown  of  thy  fathers  is  torn  from  thy 
'    brow." 

On  the  return  of  the  boat,  which  Flora 
had  employed  to  conyey  her  from  Uist  to 
Skye,  the  seamen  disclosed  their  belief 
that  "  Betty  Burke"  was  the  Prince  in 
disguise  ;  whereupon  troops  weie  des- 
patched to  surround  him  in  Skye  as  he 
had  been  in  Uist.  But  ere  this  could  be 
effected,  the  Prince  had  escaped  to  Raasay, 
and  ultimately  to  France,  and  Flora  had 
returned  to  her  brother's  secluded  home 
of  Corrodale  in  Uist. 

On  reaching  Corrodale  she  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  McLeod,  or  Tal- 
lisker  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  aiding 
in  the  Prince's  escape.  Her  friends  im- 
portuned her  to  secret  herself  for  a  season, 
this  Flora  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  and 
unprotected  and  alone,  proceeded  to  an- 
swer the  summons.  On  her  way  to  Tal- 
lisker,  she  was  met,  arrested,  and  without 
being  allowed  to  take  leave  of  her 
friends,  was  carried  on  board  the  sloop 
of  war,  Furnace,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Ferguson.     Three  weeks  after   she  was 
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permitted  under  an  escort  of  soldiers  to 
bid  her  Mother  adieu,  and  was  grieved 
to  learn  from  her,  that  her  step-father  was 
implicated  in  her  offence;  and  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  knew  that 
the  passport  he  gave  his  daughter  for 
"Betty  Burke, "  was  designed  for  the 
Prince.  This  Flora  boldly  denied,  and 
declared  that  the  entire  blame  rested  on 
her,  and  her  alone. 

At  her  urgent  entreaty,  Kate  McDon- 
ald was  allowed  to  accompany  her  as  her 
servant  maid.  Flora  was  again  carried 
on  board  the  "  Furnace,"  but  in  a  short 
time  was  deemed  a  State  prisoner  of  so 
much  importance,  as  to  be  exchanged  to  a 
vessel  commanded  by  Commodore  Smith, 
who  proved  himself  a  kind  hearted  and 
humane  man,  and  deeply  sympathized 
with  his  fair  captive  in  her  distress.  By 
his  position  and  influence  he  was  enabled 
to  have  her  temporarily  transferred  as  a 
prisoner  to  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  once  a 
royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  stands  upon  a  rocky  promontory  that 
juts  out  into  the  lake  Etire,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  secluded,  and  solemn  places  that 
nature,  in  all  the  rugged  grandeur  of  those 
regions  can  present.  The  ancient  magni- 
ficence of  the  palace  had  passed  away, 
long  before  Flora  became  an  inmate  of  its 
walls  for  rescuing  from  captivity  and 
death,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  race — a  Prince 
whose  fathers  had  long  held  sway  in  Oban. 

In  September,  she  was  again  placed  on 
shipboard,  and  carried  to  Leith  Roads, 
where  she  was  tossed  in  one  of  England's 
"naval  palaces,"  until  the  month  of  No- 
vember. During  this  time,  the  fame  of 
the  modest  Highland  lass,  who  enabled 
Prince  Charles  Edward  to  elude  his  foes, 
had  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  hun- 
dreds came  from  Edinburgh,  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland,  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  Scottish  heroine.  Among  the  number 
were  Bishop  Forbes,  Lady  Bruce,  Lady 
Cochran  and  Lady  Clarke,  the  latter  of 


whom  in  her  enthusiastic  desire  to  do  her 
honor,  was  "willing  to  wipe  her  shoes." 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1746,  having 
been  detained  in  captivity  in  Scotland  for 
four  months,  she  was  placed  on  board  the 
"Royal  Sovereign,"  and  carried  to  Lon- 
don to  await  her  trial,  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  On  reaching  London,  Govern- 
ment discovered  that  so  deeply  was  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  excited  on  behalf 
of  the  young,  beautiful,  and  heroic  Flora, 
that  it  was  not  best  to  commit  her  to  a 
common  jail,  or  within  the  tower,  and 
wisely  determined  to  place  her  in  the  cus- 
tody of  some  friends,  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  her  appearance,  and  yet  al- 
low Government  an  oversight  and  knowl- 
edge of  her  correspondence  and  actions. 
In  this  mitigated  imprisonment,  Flora  re- 
mained a  State  prisoner  in  London  about 
twelve  months,  until  in  1747,  an  act  of 
indemnity  was  passed,  which  set  her  free, 
and  permitted  her  to  return  to  her  "  na- 
tive, Highland  home." 

During  her  long  imprisonment,  she 
maintained  a  cheerful  temper,  an  easy, 
elegant  and  winning  address,  whilst  a 
subdued  and  modest  gravity  deepened  the 
interest  excited  by  her  simple,  artless 
character.  It  is  related  of  her,  that  upon 
one  occasion,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
demanded  of  her,  how  she  dared  to  aid  a 
rebel  against  his  father's  throne ;  with 
great  simplicity  she  replied,  that  she 
would  have  done  the  same  for  him,  had 
she  found  him  in  like  distress.  An  an- 
swer which  conquered  his  resentment, 
and  converted  him  into  a  steadfast  friend. 

After  her  liberation,  Flora  remained  for 
a  time  the  guest  of  Lady  Primrose,  and 
crowds  of  the  higher  class  came  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  lovely  hero- 
ine. Her  picture  was  painted  for  Commo- 
dore Smith,  and  copies  were  soon  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  she  alone 
could  not  understand  why  such  a  simple 
act  should  produce  so  much  excitement^ 
or  give  her  so  great  celebrity. 
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Flora  soon  became  wearied  with  the  at- 
tention paid  her  in  London,  and  her  heart 
pined  for  the  less  marked,  but  more  gen- 
uine evidences  of  kindness  and  affection, 
which  she  knew  awaited  her  beneath  her 
brother's  loof  at  Corrodale,  and  her  mo- 
ther's mansion  in  the  isle  of  Skye. 

In  1750,  Flora  McDonald  was  married 
to  Alexander  McDonald  of  Kingsboro', 
son  of  Kingsboro'  who  had  aided  in  the 
Prince's  escape.  Boswell  tells  us  that 
Flora's  husband  "  was  completely  the  fig- 
ure of  a  gallant  Highlander,  exhibiting 
the  graceful  mien,  and  manly  looks,  which 
our  popular  Scotch  song  has  justly  at- 
tributed to  that  character.  He  had  his 
tartan  plaid  thrown  around  him,  a  large 
blue  bonnet  with  a  knot  of  black  ribbon 
like  a  cockade,  a  brown  short  coat,  a  tar- 
tan waistcoat  with  gold  buttons,  and  gold 
button-holes,  a  bluish  philibeg,  and  tartan 
hose.  He  had  jet  black  hair  tied  be- 
hind, and  was  a  large  stately  man,  with 
a  steady  sensible  countenance." 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  man  to 
whom  Flora  yielded  her  heart  and  hand, 
when  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age ;  the 
same  to  whom,  in  1776,  Governor  Martin 
designed  giving  the  chief  command  of  the 
royal  troops  in  North  Carolina.  Soon 
after  her  marriage,  her  husband's  father 
died,  and  Flora,  with  her  husband,  re- 
moved to  the  Kingsboro'  estate,  and  thus 
spent  a  portion  of  her  matrimonial  life  in 
the  house  where  she  had  found  one  night's 
rest  for  the  wandering  Prince,  and  where 
she  and  her  husband  hospitably  enter- 
tained Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend  Boswell, 
while  on  their  Highland  tour, — a  tour  of 
which  Courtney  says: 

"  We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath  clad 

isle, 
But  when  the  heroic  tale  of  Flora  charms, 
Decked  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms  ; 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain 
And   Samuel  sings,  '  The  king  shall  have  his 

ain.'" 


In  writing  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Johnson 
says — "Flora  told  me,  she  thought  her- 
self honored  by  my  visit,  and  I  am  sure, 
whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on  me,  was 
liberally  repaid ;  if  thou  likest  her  opin- 
ions, thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue."  He 
was  permitted  to  sleep  .on  the  same  bed  in 
the  same  room,  in  which  the  Prince  had 
slept  in  1746.  The  room  was  decorated 
with  a  great  variety  of  maps  and  prints. 
In  the  morning  he  left  a  strip  of  paper 
with  these  words  in  pencil : 

"  Quantum  cedat  vh'tutibus  aurum," 
which  Boswell  has  translated — 

"  With  virtue  weighed,  what  worthless 
trash  is  gold."  A  high  compliment,  com- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  great  English  mor- 
alist. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit,  it  was  known 
that  Kingsboro'  was  embarassed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  contemplated  mi- 
grating to  North  Carolina,  in  the  hope  of 
repairing  his  condition  and  estate,  which, 
during  his  father's  life-time,  had  suffered 
from  his  exertions  in  his  Prince's  cause, 
and  for  which  he  lost  his  place  as  Factor 
in  the  mangement  of  his  chief's  estate. 

The  difficulties  in  which  her  husband 
was  involved  only  served  to  test  the  true 
nobleness  of  Flora's  character,  and  ena- 
bled her  to  show  that  she  who  had  risked 
her  life  for  her  Prince,  could  sacrifice  her 
rights  and  her  fortune  for  a  husband's 
comfort,  despite  the  marriage  contract, 
which  declared  her  maiden  land  to  be  her 
own,  beyond  the  control  of  her  husband ; 
a  marriage  contract,  the  original  of  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1774,  Flora 
McDonald  and  her  husband  sailed  from 
Campbelltown,  Kintyre,  to  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  on  board  the  good  ship, 
"  Baliol."  One  of  their  fellow-passengers, 
Bethune,  died  only  about  five  years  since. 

The  fame  of  her  earlier  years  preceded 
her  to  the  Western  World,  and  upon  her 
arrival  in  Wilmington,  a  ball  was  given  in 
her  honor,  which   she   graced  with   her 
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presence,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  degree 
of  attention  paid  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
Anne,  who  was  iust  blushing  into  wo- 
manhood, and  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  her  mother  when  at  the  same  age. 

On  her  arrival  at  Cross  Creek  she  re- 
ceived a  truly  Highland  welcome,  from 
her  old  neighbors  and  kinfolks,  who  had 
preceded  her  but  a  few  years.  The  strains 
of  the  Pibroch,  and  the  martial  airs  of  her 
native  land  greeted  her  on  her  approach 
to  the  capital  of  the  Scotch  settlement. — 
In  that  village  she  remained  some  time 
visiting,  and  receiving  visits  from  friends, 
whilst  her  husband  went  to  the  western 
part  of  Cumberland,  in  quest  of  land.  On 
visiting  Mrs.  Rutherford,  afterwards  Mrs. 
McAuslin,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  a 
house  known  as  the  Stuart  place,  north  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  she  saw  a  paint- 
ing which  represented  "  Anne  of  Jura," 
assisting  in  the  Prince's  escape.  "  Turn 
the  face  of  that  picture  to  the  wa',  "  said 
she,  in  her  clear,  soft  accents,  "never  let 
it  see  the  light  again  ;  it  belies  the  truth 
of  history,  Anne  of  Jura  was  na'  there, 
and  did  na'  help  the  bonnie  Prince." 

For  a  time  she  resided  at  Cameron's 
Hill  in  Cumberland,  and  attended  preach- 
ing at  Long  Street  and  Barbecue,  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  then  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod.  McLeod,  of  Glen- 
dale,  Moore  county,  who  subsequent- 
ly distinguished  himself  in  the  Euro- 
pean wars,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General  in  the  British  service. 

In  1775,  her  daughter  Anne  married 
Alexander.  This  daughter  died  some  years 
ago  at  Stein,  Scotland.  In  1775  Gov.  Mar- 
tin determined  to  raise  from  among  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  a  body  of  men  to  be 
sent  to  Boston,  and  mustered  into  the 
Royal  Highland  Emigrant  Regiment ;  the 
better  to  enable  Gen.  Gage  to  look  down 
all  opposition  there.  Seeing  the  distinc- 
tion and  honor  which  all  classes  of  High- 
landers awarded  to  Flora  and  her  husband 
Kingsboro,  the  crafty  Governor,  resolved 
to  invest  him  with  the  chief  command, 


and  accordingly  granted  him  the  commis- 
sion of  Brigadier  General. 

In  order  to  assemble  the  Scotch,  balls 
were  given  in  different  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment, some  of  which  Flora  attended  with 
her  daughter,  now  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  her 
younger  daughter,  Fanny.  Upon  these 
occasions,  Anne  and  Fanny  reigned  su- 
preme, and  bore  off  the  honors  of  the  ball 
room. 

Early  in  January,  1776,  Kingsboro  Mc- 
Donald purchased  a  tract  of  land  from 
Caleb  Touchstone,  on  the  borders  of  Rich- 
mond and  Montgomery  counties,  and 
named  the  place  Killiegray.  Here  two  of 
Flora's  children  died,  and  the  present 
owner,  McLelland  keeps  a  spot  fenced 
in,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Flora's  off- 
spring. 

When  the  royal  banner  was  unfurled 
at  Cross  Creek  in  1776,  and  the  loyalist 
army  marched  towards  Brunswick,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Donald 
McDonald,  an  officer  sent  by  General 
Gage,  who  ranked  Kingsboro,  Flora's 
husband.  She  with  the  true  devotion  of 
a  wife,  followed  her  husband,  and  en- 
camped one  night  on  the  brow  of  Hay- 
mount,  near  the  site  of  the  United  States 
Arsenal.  In  the  morning  when  the  army 
took  up  its  Jine  ol  march,  midst  banners 
streaming  in  the  breeze,  and  martial  mu- 
sic floating  on  the  air,  Flora  embraced  her 
husband,  and  tears  dimmed  her  eyes  as 
she  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  safe 
and  speedy  return  to  her  new  home  at 
Killiegray.  In  company  with  Malcolm 
McKay,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
retraced  her  steps  towards  home,  and 
spent  the  first  night  with  McKay's  mo- 
ther at  Long  Street. 

The  defeat  of  the  loyalist  army,  and  the 
capture  of  her  husband  at  Moore's  Creek, 
struck  a  knell  of  woe  to  the  heart  of  Flora. 
Of  her  five  sons,  Charles,  James  and  John 
wctp  in  the  British  army,  and  Ranald  and 
Sandy  were  in  the  naval  service  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  her  numerous  family  none 
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except  her  daughter  Fanny,  was  at  home, 
and  she  too  young  to  sympathize  with,  or 
console  her  mother  in  her  deep  distress. — 
Flora  remained  a  year  or  two  at  Killiegray, 
making  frequent  visits  to  Cross  Creek, 
where  she  was  always  sure  of  receiving  a 
hearty  welcome. 

After  many  and  various  difficulties  with 
the  Whig  scouts,  Captain  Ingram  (a  whig) 
granted  her  a  passport  in  1779,  by  which 
she  was  enabled  to  reach  Fay etteville  and 
"Wilmington;  thence  she  made  her  way  to 
Charleston,  from  which  port  she  sailed  for 
her  native  land,  leaving  her  husband  a 
prisoner  in  Halifax  jail,  and  her  five  sons 
actively  engaged  against  the  Whig  cause. 
This  step  she  took  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  was  not  permitted  to 
visit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  her  daughter's 
health.  On  the  passage,  the  vessel  was 
attacked  by  a  French  cruiser ;  during  the 
engagement,  Flora  refused  to  go  below, 
and  remained  on  deck,  urging  the  men  to 
deeds  of  daring.  Her  arm  was  broken  in 
the  fight  and  she  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  she  had  fought  for  the  House  of  Stuart 
and  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  had 
been  worsted  each  time. 

Two  letters  written  by  Flora  McDon- 
ald in  1780,  and  1782,  and  published  in 
the  Jacobite  Memoirs,  written  whilst  her 
husband  was  in  prison,  and  her  sons  still 
engaged  in  war,  when  she  was  sixty  years 
aid,  show  that  she  was  an  accomplished  wo- 
man, an  affectionate  mother  and  devoted 
wife,  and  that  the  source  of  her  cheerful 
temper  and  serenity  of  mind,  was  a  well 
grounded  faith  in  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  that  Being  whom  she  served  and  was 
willing  to  trust  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
Dunvegan,  24th  July  1780. 

Dear  Madam, — I  arrived  at  Inverness 
the  third  day  after  parting  with  you,  in 
good  health,  and  without  any  accidents 
which  I  always  dread ;  my  young  'Squire 
continued  always  very  obliging  and  atten- 
tive to  me.  I  stayed  at  Inverness  for  three 
days.     I  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with 


a  female  companion  from  that  to  Skye.  I 
was  the  fourth  day  with  great  difficulty  at 
Raasay,  for  my  hands  being  so  pained  with 
the  riding. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  upon 
my  arrival  here,  that  I  had  two  letters 
from  my  husband ;  the  latter  dated  tenth 
May.  He  was  then  in  very  good  health, 
and  informs  me  that  my  son  Charles  has 
got  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Lord  Cathcart's  regiment.  But  alas!  I 
have  heard  nothing  since  I  left  you  about 
my  son  Sandy,  which  you  may  be  sure 
gives  me  uneasiness ;  but  still  hope  for  the 
best. 

By  public  and  private  news,  I  hope  we 
will  soon  have  peace  re-established,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  which  as  it  is  a  thing 
long  expected  and  wished  for,  will  be  for 
the  utility  of  the  whole  nation ;  especially 
to  poor  me  that  has  my  all  engaged — fond 
to  hear  news,  but  afraid  to  get  it. 

I  wait  here  till  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  Long  Island  shall  offer  itself.  As 
I  am  upon  all  occasions  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  you,  would  you  get  a  letter 
from  my  son  Johnny  sooner  than  I  would 
get  one  from  him,  you  would  very  much 
oblige  me,  by  dropping  a  few  lines  com- 
nainicating  to  me  the  most  material  part 
of  his  letter. 

I  hope  you  and  the  ladies  of  your  family 
will  always  accept  of  my  kindest  respects, 
and  I  am  ever,  with  esteem,  dear  Madam, 
your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

flora  Mcdonald. 

Please  direct  to  me,  to  Mrs.  McDonald 
late  of  Kingsboro,  South  Uist  by  Dun- 
vegan. 

Milton,  3d  July,  1782. 

Dear  Madam, — I  received  your  agreea- 
ble favor  a  fortnight  ago,  and  am  happy  to 
find  that  your  health  is  not  worse  than 
when  I  left  you.  -  I  return  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  being  so  mindful  of  me,  as 
to  send  me  the  agreeable  news  about 
Johnny's  arrival,  which  relieved  me  from 
a  great  deal  of  distress,  as  that  was  the 


flora  Mcdonald. 
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first  accounts  I  had  of  him  since  he  sailed. 
I  think,  poor  man  !  he  has  been  very  lucky 
for  getting  into  bread  so  soon  after  landing. 
I  had  a  letter  from  John  which  I  suppose 
came  by  the  same  conveyance  with  yours. 
I  am  told  by  others  that  it  will  be  in  his 
power  now  to   show  his  talents,  as  being 
in  the  engineer  department.     He  bpeaks 
feelingly  of  the  advantages  he  got  in  his 
youth,  and  the  good  example  showed  him, 
which  i  hope  will  keep  him  from  doing 
anything  that  is  either  sinful  or  shameful. 
I  received  a  letter  from   Captain  Mc- 
Donald, my  husband,  dated  from  Halifax, 
the  twelfth  of  November,  '82 ;  he  was  then 
recovering  his  health,  but  had  been  very 
tender  for  some   time   before.      My  son 
Charles  is  Captain  in  the  British  Legion, 
and  James  a  Lieutenant  in  the  same  ;  they 
are  both  in  New  York.     Ranald  is  Cap- 
tain of  Marines  and  was  with  Rodney  at 
the  taking  of  St.  Eustatia.     As  for  my  son 
Sandy,  who  was  a-missing,  I  had  accounts 
of  his  being  carried  to  Lisbon,  bui  nothing 
certain,  which   I  look  upon   the  whole  as 
hearsay  ;  but  the  kindness  of  Providence  is 
still  to  be  looked  upon,  and  I  have  no  rea 
son  to  complain,  as  God  has  been  pleased 
to  spare  his  father  and  the  rest.     I  am  now 
at  my  brother's  house  on  my  way  to  Skye, 
to  my  daughter's.     They  are  all  in  health 
at  present.     As  for  my  health,  it  is  tolera- 
ble, considering  my  anxious  mind,  and  dis 
tress  of  times. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
hear  such  good  accounts  of  young  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinnie  ;  no  doubt  he  has  a  great  debt  to 
pay  who  represents  his  worthy  and  amia- 
ble uncle. 

I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  remem- 
ber me  to  your  female  companions. 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  once  more  if  peace  was  restored  :  and 
I  am,  dear  madam,  with  respect  and  es- 
teem, your  affectionate  friend, 

flora  Mcdonald. 

After  peace  was  restored,  her  hus1  and 
was  liberated,  and  returned  from  North 


Carolina  to  Skye,  where  he  lived  com- 
fortably and  happily,  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  wife,  until  Death  claimed  him  for 
his  own,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Kingsboro'  burying  ground.  A  few  years 
after,  5th  March  1790,  Flora  McDonald 
breathed  her  last.  Her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  Church  yard  of  Kilmuir  in 
Skye,  within  a  square  piece  of  brick  wall, 
which  encloses  the  tombs  of  the  McDon- 
alds of  Kingsboro'.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  at  least  four  thousand  persons. 
A  great  number  of  Pipers  assembled,  and 
simultaneously  played  the  usual  lament 
for  departed  greatness.  Three  hundred 
gallons  of  the  purest  "  mountain  dew"  was 
served  out  to  the  assembled  multitude. 

A  marble  slab  was  provided,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  by  her  son,  Col.  Mc- 
Donald, but  it  was  broken  in  being  con- 
veyed to  the  cemetery,  and  every  frag- 
ment has  been  carried  away  by  tourists 
anxious  to  possess  some  relic  of  the  heroic 
Flora ;  and  though  it  is  from  characters 
such  as  hers  that  Scotland's  grandeur 
springs,  which  makes  her  "  loved  at  home 
revered  abroad,"  yet  to  Scotland's  shame 
be  it  spoken,  not  even  a  simple  stone  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  gentle  Flora. 
Despite  this  neglect,  howaver,  she  sleeps 
well  by  the  side  of  him,  whom  in  life  she 
honored  with  her  hand,  and  on  whom  for 
thirty  six  years,  she  had  lavished  all  the 
wealth,  and  generous  impulses  of  a  truly 
noble  loving  heart,  and  though  no  sculp- 
tured urn  or  animated  bust  ever  should 
arise  to  point  the  traveller  to  her  lonely 
grave,  yet  her  character  and  virtues  will 
le  d  millions  o'er  those  heath-clad  hills, 
upon  a  solemn  pilgrimage,  to  that  sacred 
shrine,  where  they  can  muse  upon  her 
goodness  and  emphatically  realize  the  po- 
et's estimate  of  woman — 

"  Honored  be  woman,  she  beams  on  our  sight, 
Graceful  and  fair,  like  a  being  of  light, 
S      scatters  around  her,  wherever  she  strays, 
Roses  of  bliss  on  our  thorn  covered  ways, 
R.  >ees  of  Par  disc  sent  from  above, 
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To  be  gathered,  and  twined  in  a  garland  of 

Jove." 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Flora  Mc- 
Donald are  so  numerous,  that  I  have  re- 
frained from  attempting  a  formal  delinea- 
tion of  her  character,  believing-  that  a  sim- 
ple narrative,  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  would 
best  portray  those  qualities,  for  which  she 
is  distinguished  and  celebrated  throughout 
the  world. 

To  her  very  last,  a  spirit  of  romantic  in- 
terest, manifested  itself  in  everything  con- 
nected with  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and 
she  requested,  when  her  eyes  should  be 
closed,  and  her  lips  sealed  in  death,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  dress,  her  body  should 
be  enfolded  in  one  of  the  sheets  in  which 
the  Prince  had  slept  at  the  house  of  Kings- 
boro',  in  1746,  and  which  had  been  the 
companion  of  all  her  travels  and  religiously 
and  faithfully  guarded  by  her  in  North 
Carolina,  during  the  Revolutionary  war  ; 
and  which  is  now  enveloped  in  a  halo  of 
romance,  has  twice  passed  through  Fay- 
etteville  and  Wilmington,  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  its  last  sad 
office  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  it  en- 
shrouds all  that  is  mortal  of  the  immortal 


Flora,  who  sleeps  the  >-leep  of  death  in  her 
na  ive  land,  beneath  her  native  skies,  far, 
far  from  Cross  Creek  and  North  Caroiina, 
names  with  which  her  name  is  indi.«solu- 
blv  associated. 

In  reflecting  on  the  career  of  Flora  Me- 
Donaid,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
must  have  been  consonant  with  her  own 
feelings,  that  she  should  meet  death  in  the 
isle  of  Skye,  the  island  where  she  had 
found  shelter  for  her  wandering  Prince,  in 
sight  of  whose  sublime  mountains,  visible 
from  her  home  in  Uist,  her  young  years 
sped  away. 

I  have  likewise  felt  that  it  was  appro- 
priate and  suitable,  that  her  grave  should 
be  where  it  is,  on  the  shore  of  that  ocean 
over  which,  in  her  maidenly  yea'S,  she 
had  guided  her  youthful  Prince  on  that 
dark  and  stormy  night,  and  that  in  return 
for  the  heroic  act,  it  was  right  that  the 
same  ocean's  roar,  the  last  sound  that  died 
upon  her  ear  in  life,  should  first  greet  it 
on  the  morning  of  Eternity,  chanting  a 
solemn  anthem  in  words  and  tones,  clear, 
audible  and  distinct. 

FloraMc  Donald  was  good  as  well  as 
great ;  pious,  as  well  as  patriotic. 


ADVENTURES  OF  THE   LAST  OF  THE   ABENCERAGES.-NO.  4. 


From  the  French  of  Chateaubriand. 


ft 


"he  burying- ground  which  surrounded 
this  ancient  mosque  resembled  a  garden 
planted  with  orange,  cypress,  and  palm 
trees,  and  watered  by  two  fountains  :  a  holy 
retirement  pervaded  it.  Aben  Hamet  in 
passing  through  one  of  the  porches,  per- 
ceived a  woman  entering  the  church.  Al- 
though she  was  veiled,  the  Abenceiage 
recognized  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Santa  Fe  ;  he  paused  and   said   1 3  her, 


"  come  you  to  search  Lautrec,  in  this  tem 
pie?" 

"  Lav  aside  your  jealousy,"  answered 
Blancha,  "  if  I  had  not  lovd  you  more 
than  he.  I  would  have  told  you;  I  would 
disdain  to  r'ece've  you.  I  come  here  to 
pray  f  r  you  :  you  alono  are  now  the  ob- 
ject, of  m>  vows ;  T  have  forgotten  my  own 
soul  lor  yours.  It  is  necessary  either  that 
I  be  freed  from  the  infatuation  of  the  poi- 


1  V 


yx  *  y t  \  » 

son  of  thy  love,  or  that  thou  shalt  consent 
to  serve  the  God  whom  I  serve.  You  have 
disturbed  my  whole  family ;  my  brother 
hates  you ;  my  father  is  filled  with  vexation 
because  I  refuse  to  choose  a  spouse.  Do  you 
not  perceive  that  my  health  is  failing"? — 
Behold  that  asylum  of  the  dead,  it  has 
charms  for  me.  I  will  soon  repose  there, 
if  you  do  not  hasten  to  receive  irty  faith  at 
the  foot  of  a  christian  altar  The  struggles 
which  I  undergo,  are  gradually  wearing 
away  my  life  ;  the  passion  with  which  you 
have  inspired  me  will  not  always  sustain 
my  frail  existence  :  remember,  oh  !  Moor, 
te  speak  in  thy  language,  that  the  fire 
which  kindles  the  torch,  is  also  the  fire 
that  consumes  it." 

Blanca  entered  the  church,  and  left  Aben 
Hamet  overwhelmed  by  her  last  words. 

The  thing  was  done  ;  the  Abencerage 
was  overcome  ;  he  determined  to  renounce 
the  errors  of  his  religion;  sufficiently  long 
had  he  resisted.  The  fear  of  seeing  Blan- 
ca die,  overcame  every  other  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  A.ben  Hamet.  "After  all,"  said 
he,  "  the  God  of  the  christians  is  perhaps 
the  tiue  God  ;  this  God  is  ever  the  God  of 
noble  souls,  since  he  is  Blanca's  and  Don 
Carlo's  and  Lautrec's  " 

With  this  thought,  Aben  Hamet  awaited 
with  impatience  the  coming  day,  to  make 
known  his  resolution  to  Blanca,  and  change 
a  life  of  sadness  and  tears,  into  one  of  joy 
and  happiness.  He  was  not  able  to  go  to 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe  before 
evening.  He  learned  th-it  Blanca  had 
gon  '  with  her  brother  to  the  Generalife, 
where  Lautrec  had  given  a  fete.  Aben 
H  met,  disturbed  by  new  suspicions,  has- 
tened to  follow  Blanca.  Lautrec  blushed 
when  he  saw  the  Abencerage  appear ;  as 
for  Don  Carlos,  he  received  the  Moor  with 
cold  politeness,  but  in  which  might  be  per- 
ceived a  feeling  of  esteem. 

Lautrec  had  ordered  the  most  delicious 
fruits  of  Spain  and  Africa  to  be  served  up 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Generalife,  called 
the  hall  of  the  Knights.     All  around  this 
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hall  wete  hung  the  portraits  of  the  Princes 
and  Knights  who  were  conquerors  of  the 
Mocs;  Pelasgo,  the  Cid,  Gonzaloo  of 
Cordora.  The  sword  of  the  last  king  of 
Grenada  was  attached  to  the  wall  beneath 
these  portraits.  Aben  Hamet  restrained 
his  emotion  within  his  bosom,  and  only 
said  as  the  lion,  in  looking  at  the  pictures, 
"  We  knew  not  how  to  paint."  ^" 

The  generous  Lautrec,  who  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  Abencerage  turn,  in  spite  of 
him,  towards  the  sword  of  Boabdil,  said  to 
him.  "  Sir  Moor,  if  I  had  foreseen  that 
you  would  have  done  me  the  honor  to  come 
to  this  fete,  I  would  not  have  received  you 
here.  One  may  lose  a  sword  any  day,  and 
I  have  seen  the  most  valliant  of  kings 
give  up  his  to  his  fortunate  enemy." 

"Ah!"  cried  the  Moor,  covering  his 
face  with  his  robe,  "one  could  lose  it  as 
Francis  1st,  but  as  Boabdil!"     *     *     * 

Night  came  on';  lights  were  brought  in  ; 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  was  chang- 
ed. Some  one  requested  Don  Carlos  to 
recount  the  discovery  of  Mexico.  He  spoke 
of  that  new  world  with  the  pompous  elo- 
cution natural  to  the  Spanish  nation.  He 
related  the  misfortunes  of  Montezuma,  the 
manners  of  the  Americans,  the  prodigies 
of  Castilian  valor,  and  even  of  the  cruelties 
of  his  companions,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  merit  neither  blame  nor  praise.  These 
recitals  delighted  Aben  Hamet,  whose 
fondness  for  wonderful  stories  was  drawn 
from  his  Arabian  blood.  He,  in  his  turn, 
drew  a  picture  of  the  ottoman  empire,  new- 
ly established  on  the  ruins  of  Constantino- 
ple, not  without  expressing  some  regret 
for  the  first  empire  of  Mahomet.  As  for 
Contrice  he  depicted  the  gallant  court  of 
Francis  1st,  the  arts  springing  from  the 
bosom  of  barbarianism,  the  honor,  loyalty, 
and  chivalry  of  the  ancient  times  united  to 
the  refinement  of  a  civilized  age ;  the 
Gothic  towers  adorned  by  the  Grecian 
Architecture,  and  the  Gallic  dames  en 
hancing  the  richness  of  their  costume  by 
an  Athenian  elegance. 
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"After  this  conversation,  Lautrec,  who 
wished  to  please  the  divinity  of  the  fete, 
took  a  guitar  and  sung  this  song  which  he 
had  composed  to  a  mountain  air  of  his  own 
country  : 

How  memory  Joves  to  linger 

Round  France,  land  of  my  birth, 
For  there  dwell  joys  the  dearest 
Of  all  upon  the  earth. 
O  may  my  love  forever  be 
Happy  country,  still  with  thee. 

Sister,  do  you  remember 
Our  cottage  by  the  hill, 
How  our  mother  there  embraced  us 
And  how  her  eyes  could  fill  ] 
An    how  we  kissed  her  silver  hair,. 
As  white  as  snow,  divinely  fair? 

Sistor,  do  you  remember 

The  castle,  which  the  Dore 
Bathed  with  his  limpid  waters? 
And  the  tower  of  the  Moor,* 

Where  heavy  pealed  the  brazen  boll 
Each  morn  the  days  return  to  tell? 

Do  you  remember,  sister, 

The  tranquil  little  lake, 
With  here  and  there  a  swallow, 
Its  golden  wave  to  break  ? 
And  the  wind  that  waved  the  yielding 

rose 
And  the  sun  on  the  waters  as  it  sunk  to 
repose. 

Ah !  who  shall  restore  my  Helen 

And  my  oak  with  its  grateful  shade, 
Where  oft  in  the  time  of  boyhood 
My  weary  limbs  I've  laid. 
Yet  my  love  shall  ever  be 
Dearest  country  still  with  thee. 

Lautrec,  while  singing  the  last  verse, 
wiped  off  with  his  glove  a  tear  which  the 
recollection  of  the  fair  land  of  France  had 
forced  from  him.  The  regrets  of  the  hand- 
some prisoner  were  keenly  felt  by  Aben 
Hamet,  who  moaned  as  Lautrec  the  loss 
of  his  country.  Requested  to  take  the 
guitar  in  his  turn,  he  excused  himself/  by 
saying  that  he  knew  but  one  song,  and 
that  would  not  be  agreeable  to  christian 
ears. 

"  If  it  is  one  of  the  songs  of  the  infidels 


who  groaned  at  our  victories,"  replied  Don 
Carlos  contemptuous!)7,  "  you  can  sing  it ; 
tears  are  allowed  to  the  conquered." 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanca,  "  and  it  is  from 
this  cause  that  our  fathers  crushed  in  for- 
mer times  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Moors, 
have  left  us  so  many  plaintive  songs." 

Aben  Hamet  then  sung  this  ballad, 
which  he  had  teamed  from  a  poet  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Abencerages  : 

The  king  Don  Juan* 
One  day  while  he  rode, 
Saw  on  the  mountain 
Grenada  of  Spain ; 
He  said  to  it  suddenly 
Favorite  city,  f. 

My  heart  I  will  give  thee 
And  also  my  hand. 

I  will  espouse  thee 
Then  I  will  bring 
As  gifts  to  thy  city 
Serville  and  Cordova. 
And  splendid  attire, 
With  jewels  the  rarest 
Because  I  have  destined  thee 
For  our  love. 

Grenada  answered      V 
Great  king  of  Leon 
To  the  Moor  I  am  tied, 
I  am  already  married : 
Keep  thy  rich  presents, 
My  own  are  as  rare, 
I  have  beautiful  girdles 
And  children  as  fair. 

Thus  you  say, 
Thus  you  lie ; 
O  injury  mortal ! 
Grenada  is  lost! 
And  a  christian  day, 
Possesses  the  heritage 
Of  the  Abencerage ; 
Thus  it  was  written ! 


*  The  original  of  this  little  ballad  is  in  rhyme,  r 
but  as  it  is  a  very  unusual  measure,  the  transla- 
tor thought  it  better  to  give  it  in  this  form,  than ^- 
to  destroy  itsrbeauty^hy  any  attempt  to  throw 
it  into  English  rhyme.  Bnt  that  our  readers 
may  know  how  it  goes  in  the  original,  we  give 
one  verse  below. 
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Ne'er  shall  the  camel 
»  Convey  to  the  tomb, 

Near  by  the  pool, 
The  hadgi  of  Medina,//' 
For  a  christian  day 
Possesses  the  heritage 
Of  the  Abencerage : 
Thus  it  was  written  ! 

O  Alhambra  the  beautiful ! 
O  palace  of  Allah ! 
City  of  fountains  ; 
To  green  plains  a  river  ; 
IN  ow  a  christian  day 
Possesses  the  heritage 
Oi  the  Abencerage : 
Thus  it  was  written  ! 
(  , 
Le  roi  don  Juan, 

Un  jour  ehevauchant, 
Vit  sur  la  montsrgne    | 
Grenada  d'Espagne ;  ( 
II  luis  dit  soudain  ; 
Cite  mignonne,  .-, 

Mon  eceur  te  donne 
Avec  ma  main. 

The  simplicity  of  the1  verses  had  touch- 
ed even  the  proud  Don  Carlos,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imprecations  pronounced  against 
the  christians.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  excused  from  singing  himself, 
but,  through  curtesy  to  Lautrec  he  thought 
he  ought  to  yield  to  his  entreaties.  Aben 
Ha  met  gave  the  guitar  to  Blanca's  brother 
who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  Cid,  his 
own  ancestor. 

Before  he  sailed  for  Africa's  plains, 
The  mail-clad  Cid  with  valor  fired, 

Wakes  his  guitar  to  softest  strains, 
Which  honor,  heavenly  born  inspired. 

At  Chimeric's  feet  he  trilled  his  song, 

Chimene  bad  said  go  fight  with  the  Moor; 
When  victor  'mid  the  battle's  throng, 
Then  I'll  believe  that  you  adore. 

Give,  give  my  helmet  and  my  lance, 
Rodrigo's  courage  rouses  high ; 

I  see  the  blood- red  sabres  glance, 
And  love  and  honor  is  my  cry. 

Moor  for  thy  gallantry  renowned, 
Thy  language  given  from  above, 
Will  one  day  Spain's  delight  be  found, 
*  For  it  paints  honor  joined  with  love. 
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And  in  my  Andalusian  vales, 
The  old  men  shall  my  praises  sing  ; 

"  He  dares  to  die  nor  even  feils 
His  honor,  love,  his  God  or  king." 

Don  Carlos  had  appeared  so  stern  in 
singing  these  words  in  a  strong  and  sonor- 
ous voice,  that  one  would  have  taken  him 
for  the  Cid  himself.  Lautrec  partoo"k  of 
thp  warlike  enthusiasm  of  his  friend  ;  but 
the  Abencerage  'had  turned  pale  at  the 
name  of  the  Cid. 

"  That  warrior,"  said  he,  "  whom  the 
christians  call  the  flower  of  battles,  bore 
among  us  the  name  of  the  cruel.  If  this 
generosity  had  equalled  his  valor!"    *     * 

"  His  generosity"  answered  don  Carlos, 
quietly  interrupting"Aben  Hamet  surpass- 
ed even  his  courage;  and  it  is  only  the 
Moors  who  can  afender  a  hero  to  whom 
my  family  owe  its  origin. 

"  What  say  you  V  cried  Aben  Hamet, 
springing  from  the  seat  on  which  he  was 
reclining;,  "  do  you  reckon  the  Cid  amongst 
youi  ancestors?" 

"  His  blood  runs  in  my  veins,"  replied 
Don  Carlos,  "  and  I  attribute  to  that  noble 
blood  the  hate  which  burns  in  my  heart 
against  the  enemies  of  my  Cod." 

"  So,"  said  Aben  Hamet,  gazing  upon 
Blanca,  "  you  are  of  the  house  of  those 
Bivars  who  after  the  conquest  of  Grenada, 
surrounded  the  houses  of  the  unfortunate 
Abenceragee,  and  slew  an  old  warrior  of 
that  name  who  wished  to  defend  the  tomb 
of  his  ancestors!" 

"  Moor,"  cried  Don  Carlos,  flushed  with 
rage,  "  know  that  I  do  not  permit  myself 
to  be  questioned.  If  I  possess  to  day  the 
spoils  of  the  Abencerages,  my  ancestors 
acquired  them  at  the  cost  of  their  blood, 
and  they  owe  them  only  to  their  swords." 
"  Yet  one  word,"  said  Aben  Hamet  still 
more  agitated  :  "Ave  were  ignorant  in  our 
exile  that  the  Bivars  bore  the  title  of 
Santa  Fe ;  it  was  that .  which  caused  my 
error." 

It  was  answered  Don  Carlos  on  this 
same  Bivar  who  conquered  the  Abencer- 
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ages,    licit  the  title  was  besto.ved  by  Fer- 
dinand. 

The  head  of  Aben  Hamet  was  bent  down 
on  his  breast.  He  remained  standiug  in 
the  midst  of  Don  Carlos,  Lautrec  and 
Bian  a,  who  were  ast  nished  at  his  con- 
duct, teais  gushed  from  his  eyes  and  fell 
on  the  poignard  which  was  fastened  at  his 
girdle  :  "  Pardon  me,"  said  he.  "  men  1 
know  ought  not  io  weep'.  Henceforth  my 
tears  snail  no  longer  rlow  ;  but  hear  me  : 
Bianca,  y  love  for  thee  eq  als  the  ardor 
of  the  burning  winds  of  Ar.bia.  i  have 
been  conquered;  I  can  no  longer  live  with- 
out you.  Yesterday  the  sight  of  the  French 
Knio-nt  ai  prayer,  your  words  in  theceme- 
tary  of  the  church,  had  caused  me  to  form 
the  resolve  to  know  thy  God,  and  oner 
him  i  y  faith."  •" 

A  movement  of  joy  from  Bianca  and 
surprise  fron  Don  Canos  interrupted  Aoen 
Ha>  et.  Lautrec  concea  ed  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  Moor  guessed  his  thoughts, 
and  shaking  his  head  with  a  deep  sigh  : 

"  Knight,"  said  he,  "lose  not  all  hope, 
and  you  Bianca  pity  forever  the  lastAben- 
cerage. " 

Bianca,  Don  Carlos,  Lautrec,  raising 
their  hands  to  heaven,  cried — "  The  last 
Abencerage ! "         || 

There  was  silence  lor  a  time  ;  fear,  hope, 
hate,  love,  astonishment,  jealousy  agitated 
all  their  bosoms.  Bianca  soon  fell  on  her 
knees.  "  God  of  goodness,"  said  she, 
"  thou  dost  justify  my  choice.  I  could  only 
love  the  descendant  of  a  hero." 

"  My  sister,"  cried  Don  Carlos  irritated, 
"  remember  that  you  are  in  the  presence 
%f  Lautrec." 

'*  Don  Carles,"  said  Aben  Hamet,  "re 
•train  your  anger;  it  is  for  me  to  give  you 
peace,"  then  addressing  Bianca  who  had 
again  seated  herself: 

"  Hoori  of  heaven,  spirit  of  love  and 
feeauty,  Aben  Hamet  will  be  thy  slave 
even  to  his  last  sigh ;  but  know  the  whole 
extent  of  his  misfortune.    The  old  man 


slain  by  the  ancestor,  while  defending  his 
hearth,  was  the  father  of  my  father.  Learn,^ 
then,  a  s<  cret  which  I  have  concealed,  or 
rather  which  I  had  forgot' en.  When  I 
c  me  the  first  time  to  this  country,  I  had 
formed  the  design  of  seeking  out  some  son 
of  the  Bivars  who  should  give  me  a  reck- 
oning tor  the  blood  which  his  ancestors  had 
spilled." 

"Alas!"  said  Bianca  in  a  sad  voice, 
"yet  sustained  by  the  passion  of  a  great 
soul,  what  is  your  determination?" 

"  The  only  one  that  can  be  worthy  of 
thee,"  answered  Aben  Hamet ;  "  to  restore 
thee  thy  vows,  to  perform,  by  my. eternal 
absence,  and  by  my  death,  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  each  other,  to  the  hostility  to 
our  gods,  of  our  countries,  and  our  families. 
If  ever  my  image  is  effaced  from  thy  heart, 
if  time  which  destroys  all  things,  shall 
blot  from  thy  memory  the  recollection  of 
the  Abencerage — this  French  Knight,  you 
owe  this  sacrifice  to  your  brother." 

Lautrec   s,  rung   up   impetuously,   and 

threw     unself  in  the  arms  of  the  Moor 

"  Aben  Hamet,"  cried  he,  "  think  not  to 
surpass  me  in  generosity  ;  I  am  a  French- 
man ;  Bayard  armed 'me  Knight;  I  have 
poured  out  my  blood  for  my  king;  I  will 
be  as  my  sponsor  and  my  prince,  sang 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  If  you  remain  with 
us  I  will  entreat  Don  Carlos  to  grant  to 
you  the  hand  of  his  sister;  if  you  leave 
Grenada,  never  shall  a  word  of  my  love 
trouble  your  mistress.  You  shall  not  carry 
into  your  exile,  the  sad  thought  that  Lau- 
tric,  insensible  to  virtue,  sought  to  profit 
by  your  misfortune." 

And  the  young  Knight,  pressed  the  Moor 
to  his  bosom  with  the  warmth  and  vivaci. 
ty  of  a  Frenchman. 

"  Knight,"  said  Don  Carlos  in  his  turn, 
"I  am  acquainted  with  your  illustrious 
families.  Aben  Hamet,  by  what  mark 
can  you  convince  us  that  you  are  the  last 
of  the  Abencerages  ?" 

"By  my  conduct,"  answered  Aben  Htm- 
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et.  "I  admire  it,"  said  the  Spaniard; 
but  before  explaining  myself,  show  me  some 
sign  of  your  birth." 

Aben  Hamet  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
hereditary  ring  of  the  Abencerages,  which 
he  carried  hung  on  a  golden  chain.^^. 

At  this  sign,  Don  Carlos  stretchenforth 
his  hand  to  the  unfortunate  Aben  Hamet. 
"  Sir  Knight,"  said  he,  "  I  consider  you  a 
gentleman  and  the  true  descendant  of 
kings.  You  honor  me  by  your  intentions 
towards  my  family  ;  I  accept  the  combat 
which  you  have  come  secretly  to  seek.  If 
I  am  vanquished  all  my  prosperity,  in 
times  past,  all  yours  shall  be  faithful- 
ly restored.       If  you  renounce  your  in- 


same  night  he  departed  for  Malaga,  and 
embarked  on  a  vessel  that  was  to  louchat 
Oran.  He  found  encamped  near  that  town 
a  caravan  which  every  three  years  set  ou* 
from  Morocco,  traversed  Africa,  went 
through  Egypt  and  joined  in  the  valley  of 
Yemen,  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  Aben 
Hamet  enroled  himself  in  the  number  of 
pilgrims. 

Blanca,  whose  life  had  been  in  danger, 
was  restored  to  health.  Lautrec,  faithful 
to  his  word  which  he  had  given  the  Aben- 
cerage,  departed,  and  never  a  word  of  his 
love  or  of  his  grief,  troubled  the  melancho 
ly  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Santa 
Fe.    .Every  year  Blanca  went  to  wander 


tention  of  fitrhting,  accept  in  your  turn  that !  on  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  at  the  season 
which  I  have  to     ffer  :  become  a  christian  fin  which  her  lover  was  accustomed  to  re- 
and  receive  the  hand  of  my  sister,  which 
Lautrec  asks  for  you." 

The  temptation  was  great,  but  it  was  not 
greater  than  the  strength  of  Aben  Hamet. 


If  love  in  all  its  power  spoke  to  the  heart 
of  the  Abenceragb,  on  the  other  hand  he 
entertained  only  with  dread  the  idea  of 
unitino-  the  blood  of  the  persecutors  with 


turn  from  Africa.  She  climbed  the  rocks, 
gazed  on  the  sea,  ihe  distant  ves-els,  and 
then  returned  to  Grenada.  She  passed  the 
most  of  her  time  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Alhambra.  She  complained  not,  she  wept 
not ;  she  never  spoke  of  Aben  Hamet ;  a 
stranger  would  have  thought  her  happy. — 
She  lived  to  be  the  last  of  her  family.  Her 


the  blood  of  the  persecuted.     He  imagined  father  died  of  chagrin,  and  Don  Carlos  was 
that  he  saw  the  shade  of  his  ancestor  rising  "killed  in  a  duel,  in  which  Lautrec  acted  as 

ftotn  the  tomb  and  reproaching  him  for  his  his  second.     It  was  never  known  what  was 

Sacrilegious  alliance.     Overwhelmed  with  ih«  fate  of  Aben  Hamet. 
si     f,  Aben  Hamet  cried^-"  Ah,  m  ;s't  I        As  one  leaves  Tunis  by  the  gate  which 

here    encounter  so   many^ioble   soul-,  so  leads  to  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  may  see 

many  generous  characters|Rha.t  I  may^the  a  cemetery;   under  a   palm  in   a  corner  of 

more  keenly   feel  what  I   have  lost!     Let  the  cemetery,  there  is  shown  a  tomb  which 

Blanca  speak  :  whatever  she  says,  that  I  i-  called  the  tomb  of  the  last  Abencerage. 

will  do,  that.  I  may  be  more  worthy  of  her  There  is   nothing  remarkable  abeut  it;  the 

]0      i"  tomb-stone  is  a  solid  block,  only  according 

Blanca  cried — "Return  to  the  desert !"  to  the  custom  of  the  Moors  tkere  is  scooped 

.  amJ  fainted  in  the  middle  of  the  stone  a  small  trench. 

Aben  Hamet  bowed  to  the   eanh   and  The  rain  collects  in  the  bottom  of  this  fu- 

w       liped  :;  mere  than  he  did  heaven,  ner  • !  cup,  and  served,  in  a  burning  climate, 

;  and  depar.  saying  a  word.    The  to  refresh  the  birds  of  heaven. 
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•  To  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Philo  Henderson,  and  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic as  complete  a  collection  of  his  poems 
as  can  now  be  made,  is  the  design  of  the 
writer. 

The  poetical  literature  of  North  Caroli- 
na has  been  enriched  by  occasional  fugitive 
pieces  from  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
sons.  But  the  most  gifted  of  our  poets 
was,  in  our  estimation,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch. 

His  short  and  brilliant  career  excites  our 
sorrow  and  admiration,  while  the  strag- 
glings of  a  heart  to  conceal  its  breaking, 
touch  every  sympathetic  bosom. 

His  poetry  was  not  to  lie  forgotten  in 
the  musty  files  of  newspapers.  He  spoke 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  The  depths 
of  his  soul  were  harrowed  up,  as  it  were, 
by  teeth  of  iron,  and  he  disclosed  the 
wounds  unconsciously,  not  like  Byron, 
laughing  at  tears  he  caused  to  flow.  As 
one  of  his  friends  has  well  remarked — 
"  his  life  is  written  in  his  poetry."  Read 
it  there  ;  it  is  expressed  in  words  which 
may  not  be  attempted  by  the  writer,  who 
is  fully  satisfied  in  having  collected  and 
having  published,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible,  what  our  gifted  fellow-statesman 
has  written. 

Philo  Henderson  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg county,  North  Carolina,  in  the  winter 
of  1823.  He  spent  the  first  fourteen  years 
of  his  life  on  a  farm,  enjoying  no  other  ad- 
vantages of  education  than  such  as  were 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  this  early  age,  he  dis- 
covered signs  of  genius,  and  the  wish  of  his 
parents  who  were  intelligent  as  well  as 


respectable,  no  less  than  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination,  induced  him  to  prepare 
for  college.  He  began  the  study  of  Latin 
under  Mr.  Wallace,  who  taught  a  classical 
school  for  a  short  time  at  Sugar  Creek 
church,  and  finished  his  preparatory  course 
under  Mr.  McDowel,  the  succeeding  teach- 
er. He  was  quick  of  apprehension,  kind- 
hearted,  cheerful  in  company,  retiring  in 
manners  and  somewhat  disposed  to  melan- 
choly. 

When  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  Da- 
vidson College,  where  he  remained  nearly 
a  year,  and  went  from  there  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Slate. 

His  College  life  was  not  spent  in  the 
best  manner.  He  paid  but  little  attention 
to  his  text  books,  though  by  the  assistance 
of  his  talents,  his  standing  in  his  class  was 
very  respectable.  He  was  rather  wild, 
but  never  guilty  of  anything  dishonorable, 
and  left  College  loved  by  the  students, 
well  thought  of  by  the  faculty,  for  those 
truits  ef  charaAer  which  all  equally  re- 
spect and  admire. 

He  graduated  in  1843,  and  immediately 
afterwards  went  to  Mocksville,  studied  law 
under  Judge  Pearson,  and  obtained  license 
to  practice  in  the  County  Court,  at  the 
winter  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held 
at  Raleigh  in  '44-'45.  He  settled  at  Char- 
lotte where  he  spent  the  remaindei  of  his 
life. 

About  this  time  his  beauty  and  his  noble 
qualities  won  for  him  the  love  of  Mary, 
an  accomplished  and  lovely  woman.  Hen- 
derson is  said  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
to  have  been  the  handsomest  man  except 
one,  he  had  ever  seen.,  "  His  cheeks  were 
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the  very  rose  of  health  ;  his  eye  bright 
and  beaming  with  poetic  fire;  his  face 
.round,  and  features  striking,  and  very  regu- 
lar ;  from  an  expansive  forehead,  and  well 
developed  head,  fell  down  to  his  shoulders 
in  rich  profusion,  luxuiious  curls  §f  na- 
ture's own  training;  and  withal,  he  had  a 
commanding  and  graceful  ficrure  of  the  full 
medium  height,  well  rounded  and  in  every 
way  well  proportioned.''  He  met  his  Mary 
by  the  brook-side,  under  the  white  blossom- 
ed tree,  where  the  gentle  rippling  of  the 
water,  the  humming  of  the  bees,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  made  music  for  lovers. 
They  might  :iave  been  happy,  but  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.  The  spell  was  broken  : 
the  ties  which  bound  them  were  rudely 
struck  and  severed.  The  lines — ''sweet 
Mary  dost  thou  remember,"'  written  in  al- 
lusion to  this  incident,  show  that  her  mem- 
ory was  still  cherished. 

"  A  year  or  two  after  the  sad  denounce- 
ment of  his  first  and  early  love,"  says  the 
i  writer  quoted  above,  alh  ding  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  "  that  weakness  periodi- 
cally yie  de.d  to  by  him,  had  made  its  pio- 
neer inroads  upon  his  manlv  beauty;  his 
form  was  less  round  ;  his  features  wearing 
from  their  oval  fulness  to  attenuation,  and 
his  voice  thinning  from  that  rich  volume 
which  had  once  swelled  in  such  musical 
to -n's.  But  lie  was  handsome  still,  his 
form  was  graceful  and  lithe  still,  and  his 
.voice  better  modulated  than  the  majority 
of  persons  we  meet  with." 

His  faults  were  such  as  should  be  pittied 
rather  thin  severely  censured  ;  they  were 
'lost  siebt  of  beside  his  virtues.  He  was 
unkind  to  no  one  but  himself;  nor  could  he 
be  justfy  accused  of  doing  anything  to  sully 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  honor.  His  af- 
fable manners  and  engaging  conversation 
gained  him  friends,  and  his  own  integrity 
retained  their  affection. 

With  such  qualities  as  these  joined  to 
his  talents,  his  prospects  for  high  distinc 
iion  at  the  bar  were  very  flatiering.  His 
jloquence  was  of  that  kind  to  affect  a  jury  ; 


nothing  was  strained  ;  no  mere  flourish  of 
words  ;  but  the  simplicity  anl  earnestnes 
of  deep  feeling.  Though  thus  eminently 
qualified  for  success  in  the  study  of  law 
he  chose  to  become  associate  editor  of  the 
"  Hornet's  Nest,''  and  in  that  paper  wa, 
published  nearly  all  of  his  poems,  which 
were  so  deservedly  popular.  He  chiefly 
contributed  poetry,  though  at  times  he 
would  give  a  brilliant  political  article. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  most  inter- 
esting period  in  the  life  of  Philo  Hender- 
son; it  is  fraught  with  intense  interest, 
and  its  tragical  conclusion  is  painful  to  con- 
template. He  loved  a  maiden  and  was 
lov^'d  in  return.  His  love  was  of  that 
deep  and  lasting  kind  which  becomes  ex- 
tinct only  with  life,  and  burns  with  in- 
creasing ardor.  A  chord  which  it  seemed 
would  never  vibrate  again,  was  touched, 
and  it  thrilled  his  soul ;  its  echoings  are 
heard  in  the  lines  addressed  to  Rotha, 
"The  Fragme  t."  "  The  Rose  of  Meck- 
lenburg,"' and  "The  Flower  of  Catawba." 
Ada's  love  was  enough  for  him  ;  her  mild 
voice  was  not  forgotten  when  he  was  far 
away  ;  no,  nor  after  she  reposed  in  the  qui- 
et g-rav3,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  verses  writ- 
ten after  her  death.  They  were  happy. — 
Nature  seemed  to  be  spread  out  for  them 
alone,  and  the  world  a  paradise  from  which 
they  were  to  gather  the  flowers  hand  in 
hand.  She  gave  him  a  token  of  her  love, 
on  receiving  which,  he  wrote  — "  On  re- 
ceiving a  present  from  a  lady."  We  give 
i he  remainder  of  the  story  in  the  words  of 
a  writer  in  the  "Southern  Weekly  Post,"  a 
warm  friend  of  Henderson,  acquainted  with 
circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
and  to  whom  our  obligations  shou id  have 
been  returned  before  now. 

"  A  while  prior  to  this  period  and  for 
six  or  eight  months  afterwards,  he  ab- 
stained from  quaffing  the  infatuating  li- 
quid that  Circe's  never-exhausting  cup 
overflows  with.  Ada's  love,  Ada's  smile, 
Ada's  soft  gentle  voice  falling  on  his  heart 
like  summer's  breath  upon  the  way-worn 
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brow,  was  infatuation  enough  for  him. — 
Her  love  was  sufficient  to  bind  as  with  a 
golden  ligature,  his  life  to  rectitude. — 
And  never,  do  we  believe  by  rash  act  of 
his  would  the  sacred  cord  have  been  sun- 
dered. But  the  traducer  with  poisonous 
tongue  ;  "slander  whose  sting  is  sharper 
than  the  sword's"  ;  envy  with  its  even- 
omed  teeth  ever  ready  to  stick  into  vir- 
tue, combined  against  them,  and  the  lover 
of  Ada  and  Philo  were  turned  into  de- 
spair. And  slander  whetted  his  sting 
anew ;  and  envy  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
savage  joy;  and  the  traducer  licked  out 
his  poisonous  tongue  with  demoniac  zest. 
At  last  they  completely  triumphed ;  and 
Ada,  with  a  bosom  full  of  sighs,  a  heart 
full  of  grief,  and  a  soul  that  could  only  find 
res.t  from  her  relentless  masked  pursuers 
in  heaven,  went  down  sorrowing,  to  the 
silence  beneath  the  sod ;  and  they  revelled 
in  mad  jubilees  over  her  bride  clasping 
grave.  Pretended  friends !  their  tears  but 
hid  their  smiles,  and  their  sobs  were  but 
subdued  expressions  of  exultation.  They 
turned  from  their  funeral  revelry  to  dig 
their  glutted  weapons  into  the  heart  of 
poor  Philo,  to  sheath  their  now  satisfied 
poignards  in  his  tortured  bosom.  They 
met  him  with  smiles  that  were  darker  to 
his  soul  than  hell's  frowns,  with  soft  words 
that  were  dreader  than  heaven's  terrible 
curses,  and  with  smooth  overtures  that 
were  more  bloody  and  revolting  to  him 
than  a  sealed,  signed  and  delivered  con- 
tract to  serve  Beelzebub. 

Reader,  we  write  the  painful,  the  ago- 
nizing truth  about  our  friend ;  and  truth 
must  out.  Is  it  not  truth  ?  Philo's  life 
is  written  in  his  poetry.  Read  from  his 
pen  and  heart  written  about  this  time 
'  on  the  green  banks  of  the  Catawba-' — 
See  there  how  false  friends  betrayed  Ada, 
and  made  her  break,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  broke  her  heart,  her  plighted  troth 
with  Philo.  And  then  Jiis  heart-strings 
snapped  like  the  strings  of  a  madman's 
taut-strung  harp.     But  his  muse  still  lin- 1 


gered,  like  some  weird  enchantress  'round 
a  dismantled  temple,  around  the  ruins  of 
his  affections.  He  walked  among  men, 
but  he  was  not  of  them ;  he  talked  with 
men,  but  not  to  them  ;  he  heard  them 
speak|Mt>ut  never  listened.  He  drowned 
sorrow  often,  and  soothed  the  pangs  of 
memory  in  the  fatal  bath  of  the  bowl." 

The  disappointed  lover  in  Locksley 
Hall,  comes  out  of  the  furnace  purer  and 
brighter ;  but  it  was  not  a  woman  he  loved, 
it  was  a  vision  of  his  own  imagining  which 
he  thought  he  had  found  embodied  in 
flesh  and  blood.  Henderson  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  Ada  "  was  all  that  she  seemed," 
and  when  she  was  torn  away,  the  shock 
was  too  great  for  his  fine-strung  sensibili- 

ty; 

"  Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe." 

It  is  very  philosophical,  no  doubt,  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  feelings,  and  to  con- 
tend that  yielding  to  them  indicates  either 
a  want  of  reason,  or  weakness  of  mind. — 
It  is  easy  when  the  mind  is  cool  and  un- 
ruffled, to  come  to  such  conclusions  ;  but 
when  it  is  tempest  tost,  it  is  difficult  to 
reflect  calmly  on  them  and  act  according- 
ly. Most  men  have  some  favorite  object 
to  which  the  main  end  of  their  actions  is 
directed.  It  isjjursued  with  greater  ar- 
dor by  some  tnan  others,  and  is  also  of 
more  or  less  moment,,.  Remove  the  object, 
and  you  strip  life  of  its  pleasures  and 
render  it  a  dreary  blank.  Henderson 
reached  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  the  flower 
that  was  dearest  to  him  of  all  on  earth, 
and  it  was  snatched  away.  The  chords 
which  bound  two  loving  hearts  were  not 
broken,  but  dragged  the  heart  out  with 
them.  Life  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  terri- 
ble night-mare.  The  last  ray  of  hope 
that  lingers  when  every  other  joy  has 
flown,  had  darkened  into  despair.  What 
had  he  to  live  for  ?  Ambition  was  dead  ; 
he  could  no  longer  lay  his  laurels  at  her 
feet.     In  his  dark  hours  his  poetic  star 
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shown  the  brightest.  The  pathos  of 
"  The  flower  has  fallen,"  "  Catawba," 
"  Mary  the  beautiful  is  dead,"  "  On  the 
green  banks  of  the  Catawba,"  "  The  mai- 
den's grave,"  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
must  move  the  heart  of  any  o^ie  Mrho 
knows  the  relations  that  existed  between 
the  writer  and  the  lost  loved  one.  He 
now  began  to  grow  very  melancholy,  and 
most  probably  at  this  time  were  written 
nearly  all  those  thoughtful  and  serious 
poems,  which  show  so  well  the  state  of 
his  mind,  after  the  waves  of  despair  had 
settled  down  into  a  calm.  "  Futurity,'' 
"The  Past  and  Present,"  "  The  days  that 
are  to  be,"  "  Reflections."  "  A  Remem- 
brance," "  A  Vision,"  "The  voice  of  her 
I  loved,"  and  others  similar  in  their  na- 
ture, which  show  that  his  thoughts  were 
not  on  the  present ;  that  he  was  left  weary 
and  desolate. 

He  continued  associate  editor  of  the 
"  Hornets'  Nest,"  until  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  sought  the  quiet  and  soothing  influen- 
ces of  home,  to  revive,  if  possible,  in  the 
loved  family  circle  his  drooping  spirits, 
and  to  recall  his  energy.  While  residing 
at  home,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Charlotte 
where  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1852,  aged  29  years  and 
some  months.     May  he  rest  in  peace! 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  poems  of  Henderson.  Though  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  of  which  he  was  an 
editor,  still  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
come  within  the  province  of  the  critic. — 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  not  of  that 
heart  imagined  in  another's  place,  and 
hymning  fancied  beauties,  or  brooding 
over  imaginary  sorrows,  but  of  his  own 
heart  of  hearts,  elevated  or  depressed  as 
its  impulsive  nature  was  acted  upon  by 
external  forces ;  so  that  to  examine  his 
productions  of  this  class  minutely,  is  but 
to  explore  the  recesses  of  his  mind.  Fame 
was  not  his  object,  he  wrote  because  he 


could  not  help  it,  and  transcribed  the 
thoughts  from  the  tablets  of  the  brain  to 
the  page  before  him,  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  t  ronged,  seldom  blotting  out  what 
was  written,  i-eiuo^e  .g  his  sentences,  or 
adding  new  ideas  after  he  had  once  finish" 
ed  his  work.  This  accounts  for  the  vari- 
able dejrree  of  merit  in  his  different  pro- 
ductions, which  renders  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  exact  extent  of  his  powers,  and 
to  know  in  what  rank  of  poets  to  class 
him.  Agais,  he  touched  but  two  strings 
of  his  lyre ;  or  rather  two  notes  on  the 
same  string — his  future  happiness  reflect- 
ed in  the  present,  and  his  succeeding  dis- 
appointment. Exulting  in  hope  or  op- 
pressed by  despair,  he  seldom  exhibited 
that  calmness  and  reflection  which  flows 
from  a  contented  and  well  regulated  mind* 
We  are  unable  to  say,  therefore,  how  far 
he  would  have  succeeded  had  he  taken  a 
wider  range;  and  as  he  never  reached  his 
culminating  point,  nor  was  a  foil  wer  o  f 
any  particular  school,  both  the  style  and 
quality  of  his  poetry  vary,  as  before  sta- 
ted, so  that  in  some  of  it,  especially  his 
earlier  pieces,  the  traces  of  the  same  hand 
are  scarcely  visible. 

His  poems  correspond  to  the  state  of 
his  mind  when  they  were  written.  Cowper 
displayed  his  best  wit  and  most  jocular 
humor  when  in  the  most  melanch  ly  mood  • 
Byron  was  totally  indifferent.  All  au- 
thors who  have  engaged  in  a  single  work 
which  required  time  and  thought,  have, 
if  successful,  forced  their  minds  to  its 
study,  whatever  there  might  have  been  to 
arrest  the  attention,  or  to  beguile  from 
labor.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
Henderson ;  he  never  could,  or  never 
would  bring  himself  to  attempt  anything 
that  required  time  and  patience,  with  a 
concentration  of  thought  and  energy.  He 
wrote  at  that  period  of  life  when  men  are 
most  easily  swayed  by  the  passions. — 
Naturally  impulsive,  he  pursued  what  was 
most  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  dashed 
off  those  fugitive  pieces  which  enriched 
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the  "  Hornets'  Nest,"  and  though  com- 
posed so  hurriedly,  some  of  them  have  a 
degree  of  elegance  and  feeling  and  of  dig- 
nified simplicity,  that  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  poets  of  wider  celebrity.  Had 
he  lived  longer,  until  the  judgment  of 
riper  years  would  have  come  into  play,  we 
might  justly  have  expected  much  from 
him.  Beautiful  as  his  poems  .  many  of 
them  are,  they  are  but  the  shadowings  of 
a  more  glorious  future,  and  the  author  a 
brilliant  light  prematurely  quenched. 

His  love  of  nature  was  unfeigned,  and 
his  perception  of  the  beautiful  accurate. 
Having  spent  his  boyish  years  in  the 
country,  he  never  lost  his  relish  for  it. — 
He  loved  its  green  corn-fields  and  its  wa- 
ving forests;  the  little  rills  he  had  played 
in,  and  the  quiet  nooks  where  he  had 
chased  the  squirrel.  The  Catawba  was 
to  him  "a  thing  of  life,"  and  mystei'iously 
connected  with  what  he  held  dearest  on 
earth.  If  its  buzzing  waves  could  speak 
they  might  tell  tales  of  happy  days  when 
love's  young  dream  was  unbroken.  The 
birds,  the  bees,  the  wild  flowers,  all  had 
their  tender  associations.  His  idea  of  na- 
ture, as  displayed  in  the  picturesque  scene- 
ry of  Western  North  Carolina,  was  not 
taken  from  the  Scottish  Highlands  through 
the  medium  of  Burns  and  Scott,  nor  from 
the  parks  of  more  classic  England.  It 
was  taken  while  standing  on  the  river- 
bank,  gazing  from  the  tops  of  hills  and 
wandering  through  the  broad  meadows 
and  low-lands.  His  images  generally  have, 
therefore,  a  freshness  about  them,  and 
lack  the  quality  of  being  hackneyed  pla- 
giarisms  old  in  the  days  of  Chaucer's 
predecessors,  and  now  in  great  demand 
by  the  flock  of  newspaper  scrihblers.  He 
regarded  Night  as  a  figure  of  the  dark  and 
unknown  future,  and  the  star-light  and 
moon  light  as  casting  a  lustre  on  its  dim 
recesses,  or  shadowing  forth  more  clearly 
the  scenes  of  woe  through  which  he  had 
to  pass. 

His  style  is  perspicuous,   and  his  lan- 


guage chaste,  free  from  affectation  and 
easily  understood  ;  it  required  no  labor  to 
work  out  his  meaning,  which  is  one  rea- 
son for  his  general  popularity.  The  far- 
mer, when  he  drew  up  to  the  fire-side  at 
night  after  his  day's  work,  would  read 
Henderson's  contribution  to  the  last  pa- 
per and  imagine,  honest  soul,  that  it  was 
precisely  what  he  would  have  said,  had 
he  been  placed  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. 

He  did  not  take  pains  to  polish  his  po- 
etry, and  his  verses  do  not  all  have  that 
smoothness  and  melody  Vhich  assist  to 
make  some  of  them  so  beautiful.  The 
thought  was  there,  and  was  not  that 
enough  ?  Such  was  not  the  way  our  poet 
reasoned ;  perhaps  he  did  not  reason  at 
all  on  the  subject.  He  cared  very  little 
for  his  poems  or  anything  else  after  the 
dark  days  came  upon  him  ;  but  his  rea- 
ders were  satisfied.  His  words  were  those 
of  common  life  and  used  in  their  every 
day  application.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  did  not  write  for  posterity,  and 
his  poetry  is  chiefly  valuable  to  us  as 
showing  the  workings  of  a  finery  strung 
mind;  of  genius  in  joy  and  adversity  ;  the 
despairing  of  a  soul  that  had  once  beat 
high  with  hope  thrown  off  its  balance  by 
keen  and  lasting  anguish. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  his 
poems  during  the  short  period  in  which 
they  were  written.  The  editorial  chair, 
no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  his  taste,  and  his  larger  experience 
gave  him  a  better  insight  into  the  human 
heart.  The  great  reason,  however,  is  tha 
his  earlier  productions  lacked  the  passion, 
the  fire  of  love  and  of  despair  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  his  later  poems  ;  which, 
by  the  way,  constitute  by  far,  the  greater 
part. 

"  The  Farmer,"  "  To  a  respected  female 
friend,"  and  "  Thoughts  on  the  season  ;" 
among  his  first,  are,  in  our  estimation, 
quite  pretty.  We  give  quotations  from 
each,  though  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  the 
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whole,  so  difficult  is  it  to  make  a  selec- 
tion, so  closely  are  the  different  stanzas 
woven  into  each  other.  But  read  all ;  the 
present  extracts  are  but  to  call  and  enlist 
the  attention. 

"  The  farmer  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Siv.gs  blithly  in  the  early  morn  , 

And  all  day  long  he  leels  the  breeze, 
That  whispers  through  the  waving  corn. 

^  #  *  *  ^  # 

His  music  is  the  tinkling  bell, 

That  leads  the  slow  returning  herd, 
Or  wafted  from  some  shady  dell, 

The  warbiiags  of  the  forest  bird. 

*  ^  *  *  *  * 

His  is  the  happy  careless  life 

That  passes  like  a  golden  dream: 
Unknown  to  sorrow  and  to  strife, 

It  fades  away  like  day's  last  beam. 

The  season  of  the  year  when  the  breezes 
are  refreshing,  is  indicated  in  the  first 
stanza,  by  a  single  word,  waving.  "We 
appreciate  the  farmer's  music,  and  almost 
envy  him  his  happy  and  contented  life, 
gliding  along  so  gently,  and  then  fading 
away  at  last  like  "  day's  last  beam." 

"  To -a  respected  female  friend,"  is  the 
only  memorial  of  the  kind  its  author  has 
left.  It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  friend- 
ship, rather  sisterly  love,  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  that  love  which  leads  a 
man  to  "  leave  all  things  and  cleave  unto 
his  wife."     She  is 

"  Sweet  as  the  light  that  memory  flings 
Around  the  cold  and  silent  de id." 

Whoever  has  stood  by  the  grave  of  a 
loved  and  lost  one,  knows  what  feelings 
wrap  up  the  heart.  The  brimful  eye,  the 
quivering  lip  and  throbbing  heart  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quiet  resignation,  and  the 
memory  of  the  lost  one  is  cherished.  This 
love  of  the  dead  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described,  and  is  admirably  intro- 
duced in  the  preceding  lines., 

"Thoughts  on  the  season,"  is  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
larcely  from  it. 


"  Her  sable  tresses  solemn  night 

Had  decked  with  many  a  sparkling  gem, 

And  round  her  brow  in  holy  light, 
Shone  heaven's  starry  diadem. 

And  the  dead  year  with  none  to  weep 
Save  nature's  soft  and  dewy  tears, 

At  noon  of  night  was  laid  to  sleep' 
In  the  dim  sepulchre  of  years. 

The  years  are  spirits,  and  like  stars 
They  rise  up  from  the  future's  night, 

And  towards  the  past  in  viewless  cars 
Bend  their  eternal,  silent  flight. 

Their  dark  wings  move  so  noislessly, 
We  heed  not  their  destroying  breath, 

And  surely  though  unconsciously 
We  glide  on  to  the  hour  of  death  " 

The  imagry  is  such  as  we  would  expect 
from  Byron,  striking  and  grand.  The  dark 
winged  spirits  in  their  viewless  cars  is  a 
noble  conception.  The  years  are  the  spir- 
its, but  what  are  the  cars  ?  What  be- 
comes of  time  after  the  Now  ?  There  has 
an  Eternity  passed,  and  one  is  looming 
awfully  before.  We  stand  between  wo 
Infinities,  and  what  mysterious  "viewless 
car"  sweeps  through  the  vast  abyss  and 
transfers  Time  from  one  Eternity  to  an- 
other without  detracting  from  one  or  add- 
ing to  the  other  ?  We  are  lost  in  these 
regions,  and  can  only  give  a  name  to  what 
we  know  comparatively  nothing  about. 

"  Mother,"  and  "  The  Land  of  Memory," 
are  in  good  taste,  and  "To  the  South," 
written  when  secession  was  agitated,  has 
some  melodious  lines  and  stirring  appeals. 
It  is  in  manuscript  and  we  think  was 
never  published.  It  speaks  for  itself  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  well  received  by  many 
of  our  readers  at  this  time  when  the  cloud 
of  disunion  is  more  threatening  than  ever 
was  that  of  secession. 

Henderson  never  had  a  model,  though 
at  times  we  see  striking  resemblances  be- 
tween him  and  some  of  the  English  poets. 
"  The  Rose  of  Mecklenburg"  might  have 
been  written  by  Thomas  Moore,  without 
detracting  anything   from  his  reputation 
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for  exquisiteness  of  expression.  Indeed, 
we  would  think  it  was  by  the  modern 
Anacreon  if  we  did  not  have  a  known  sig- 
nature. Here  is  an  example  ;  but  read 
the  whole  of  it — 

"The  deep  cares  of  ocean  bear  no  such  a 
pearl, 

When  the  mermaids  with  shells  decK.  each  gold- 
en-hued  curl ; 

And  night  in  her  dark  hair  twines  not  such  a 
gem, 

When  she  binds  round  her  tresses  her  bright  di- 
adem. 

****** 
The  valley's  sweet  lilly,  the  iose  of  the  hills, 
Unheeded  may  bloom  by  the  murmuring  rills, 
So  spotless  and  pure  is  that  beautiful  rose, 
So  holy  the  spirit  its  leaflets  unclose." 

His  elegiac  poetry  has  the  first  and 
most  requisite  element  to  affect  the  heart; 
the  writer  felt,  and  felt  deeply  what  he 
wrote.  There  is  nothing  affected,  none  of 
the  parade  of  woe,  but  it  is  simple,  beau- 
tiful, and  at  times  wild  and  passionate.— 
Though  "  In  Memoriam"  ranks  high  as  a 
literary  performance,  yet  it  is  too  elabor- 
ate and  finished  a  composition  to  be  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  genuine  grief.— 
Deep  suffering  never  seeks  elegant  and 
captivating  modes  of  expression,  but 
breaks  out  in  impassioned  eloquence,  like 
the  volcano  when  the  fires  are  working 
beneath. 

In  examining  the  poems  of  this  class, 
we  first  take  up  "  On  the  Green  banks  of 
Catawba."  The  laughing  water  reminds 
us,  very  naturally,  of  course,  ol  Mineha- 

ha,  but  Hiawatha  was  not  vet  written. 

Notice   the  beauty  of  the  description  by 
comparison — 

"  On  the  green  banks  of  Catawba, 

Once  there  lived  a  beauteous  maiden, 
Stainless  as  the  flower  at  sunset, 

With  the  dews  of  evening  laden, 
Gentle  as  the  west-wind  blowing, 

Was  her  soul's  unearthly  feeling, 
Softer  than  the  streamlet  flowing, 

Came  her  words  that  soul  revealing." 


But  this  may  be  questioning  the  read- 
ers's  good  taste,  to  point  out,  or  rather 
call  attention  to  what  must  be  so  obvious* 
We  turn,  therefore,  to  notice  another  ex- 
cellence in  the  composition.     She — 

"  Died  the  victim  of  delusion  ; 

Word's  that  ne'er  were  true  believing, 
Words  :hat  filled  her  soul  with  anguish, 

While  her  breaking  heart  deceiving." 

Read  the  whole  poem  and  see  the  gra- 
dual unfolding  of  the  idea  in  the  lines 
iust  quoted  ;  but  we  must  hurry  on,  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  be  so  particu- 
lar. 

We  were,  of  course,  reminded — 

" of  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myr- 
tle, 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  the 
clime." 

When  we  read  "  Upon  the  Death  of  Miss 
M.  A.  McLeary,"  and  when  we  came  to 
the  line — 

"  Now  gladdened  the  heart  and  now  kindled  to 
love, 

Memory  instanty  suggested — 

"  Now  melt  into  sorrow  now  madden  to  crime." 

This  was  done,  no  doubt,  unconscious- 
ly, and  the  quantity  of  the  verst  in  both 
being  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  the 
writer  could  not  drive  out  of  his  head  the 
opening  lines  of  the  "Bride  of  Abydos." 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  "Anthem  of  Hea- 
ven." 

The  idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  is 
perhaps  as  old  as  the  grey  globe  itself. — 
The  mysterious  errands  thet  they  are  con- 
stantly running  and  the  punctuality  of 
their  returns  might  suggest  "  the  morn- 
ing stars  singing  together."  Cicero  alludes 
to  the  same  thing,  and  in  our  own  age 
Shakespeare  has  said — 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
hold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
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Campbell  also  has  spoken  of  the  time 
when  the  spheres  pealed  their  first  note. 
These  passages  are  hackneyed,  bat  they 
serve  our  purpose,  to  show  that  originali- 
ty of  the  idea  can  be  claimed  by  no  one, 
and  that  whoever  makes  the  best  use  of 
it  most  deserves  our  praise.  In  the  peom 
before  us,  the  idea  is  changed,  instead  of 
the  music  of  the  spheres  we  have  the 
spheres  as  pendula  beating  time  to  the 
music  of  heaven.  The  later  thought  is 
the  finer  of  the  two  in  our  estimation. — 
"The  anthem  of  heaven"  certainly  borders 
on  the  sublime. 

"  Thro'  the  dark  realm  of  chaos  e'er  the  morn- 
ing of  Time, 

The  strains  of  an  anthem  pealed  onward  sub- 
lime, 

Swelling  up  Irom  the  harps  of  angels  on  high, 

Unechoed  thev  swept  down  the  dim  starkss 
sky. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  and  stars  were  not 

there, 
To  catch  the  grand  strains  of  that  heavenly 

air; 
But  on,  ever  on,  thro'  dim  chaos  ana  night, 
They  lent  their  grand,  solemn  .and  measureless 

flight. 

When  God  by  his  word,  spoke  in  being  the 

earth. 
Those  strains  echoed  back  suirg  in  heaven  its 

birth ; 
And  sun,  moon,  and  stars  beneath  Jehovah's 

glanee, 
In  beautiful  oriler  wheeled  into  the  dance. 

And  now  where  the  farthest  bright  tremulous 
Btar, 


On  the  horizon's  verge,  drives  its  silvery  car, 
The    strains   of   that    anthem    are    re-ochoed 

back, 
As  that  star  to  their  music  pursues  its  bright 

track. 


To    their  music  in   tune     the  Mide  univers* 

sweeps, 
In  its    grand  srately    march  thro,  unlimited 

deep; 
From  the    loviiest  star  to  which  Chaldeans 

prayed 
To  the  insect  that  winds  his  small  horn  in  the 

shade. 

When  the  Archangel's  trump,   with  its  loud 

pealing  strain, 
Shall  wake  their  long  sleepers  from  mountain 

and  plain, 
The  strains  of  that  hymn  will  swell  higher  and 

higher, 
And   blend  with   the  roar  of  Time's   funeral 

pyre. 

Then    onward  sublimely    'unanswered   once 

more,' 
Thro'  the   dim  starless  sky  they  will  sweep  as 

of  yore, 
And  fi.rever  bend  down  their  long  measureless 

flight, 
Through  the  dim  rayless  regions  of  chaos  and 

night, 

We  would  call  the  attention  ©f  the  reader  to 
"Lines,"  which  are  fair  indices  of  the  writers 
mind  not  only  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
but  before  and  after.  Who  can judue  ihe  heart 
but  its  maker?  May  we  not  hope  that  the  way 
worn  pilgrim  did  repent,  was  pure  and  was  for- 
given. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


At  Sea,  on  Board  Ship  Sonora. 

Dear  Friend — Having  arranged  some 
business  which  had  kept  me  busy  in  New 
York  for  four  months  after  leaving  your 
State,  I  purchased  my  ticket  for  Califor- 
nia, on  the  mail  line  of  steamers,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May,  found  myself  bustling  and 
elbowing  my  way  through  the  crowd  on 
the  wharf,  drawn  together  to  witness  the 
departure  of  friends,  or  the  embarcation 
of  passengers  about  to  leave,  for  that  al- 
most fairy  land,  situated  on  the  Western 
verge  of  the  Continent,  where  the  heated 
imagination  of  early  adventurers  created 
mountains  of  gold  higher  than  its  snow- 
capped Sierras. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  departure  of  a 
California  steamer,  affords  a  source  of 
observation,  amusement,  and,  if  he  be  a 
passenger  with  three  or  four  large  trunks 
and  a  family  of  children,  of  anxiety  and 
discomfort  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else. 

The  departure  of  the  Illinois  formed  no 
exception.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
occasioned  by  the  fillibuster,  Walker,  the 
steamers  plying  on  that  line  have  been 
withdrawn,  the  San  Juan  river  rendered 
impassible  by  trees  thrown  therein  by  the 
Costa  Ricans  and  all  communication  with 
California,  via  Nicaragua,  cut  off.  The 
mail  line  now  enjoys  a  monopoly,  and 
raised  the  prices  of  passage  to  $300  and 
$250,  in  the  first  cabin,  and  pro  rata  else- 
where. But  what  is  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars  increase  on  passage,  to  a  man 
whose  business  is  in  California,  or  who 
perchance,  has  a  family  there.  'Tis  but 
a  small  sum  when  compared  with  the 


pleasure  of  being  reunited  to  friends  and 
relations,  of  walking  the  same  streets  and 
meeting  the  same  old  and  familiar  objects 
from  which  you  have  long  been  separated. 
Very  few,  I  venture  to  say,  were  deterred 
by  the  exorbitant  rates  of  passage,  or  the 
late  horrible  massacre  on  the  isthmus, 
from  embarking  for  California.  If  I  had 
doubted  this  before  embarking,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  the 
tiers  of  heads,  the  pile  of  trunks,  the  rush- 
ing back  and  forth,  the  confused  Babel  of 
cries,  the  swearing,  tearing,  damning, 
cramming  of  passengers,  sailors,  cabmen 
and  policemen,  on  the  upper  and  lower 
decks,  in  the  cabin,  and  in  the  state  rooms, 
would  have  completely  removed  my 
doubts. 

Next  to  the  wharf  and  de*ck  the  saloon 
presented  the  most  vivid  appearance  of 
active  life.  Pop,  pop !  Look  out  for 
your  eyes ;  there  goes  a  champaigne  cork, 
gurgle,  gurgle,  sound  the  sparkling  beve- 
rage, mingled  with  boisterous  mirth  from 
groups  of  men  and  women,  collected 
around  the  tables.  Halloo,  Harry  !  you 
here?  going  with  us  ?  going  to  leave  us? 
Well,  join  us  in  a  parting  glass,  and  amidst 
a  shower  of  jests  and  wit,  the  glasses  are 
drained  and  refilled  and  drained,  until  the 
heart  becomes  mellow  and  the  corner  of 
your  eye  moist  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
such  pleasant  friends. 

Hark  !  there  sound  the  gong,  followed 
by  the  authoritative  command  of — "  all 
ashore."  Another  glass  and  a  rush  for 
the  gangway.  Don't  be  deterred  by  the 
crowd  on  the  stairs,  push  through,  no 
matter  if  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her 
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arms  is  in  your  way.  Quick,  or  you're 
left.  You  are  at  last  on  deck,  another  and 
another  vice-like  press  of  the  hand  and 
your  friends  rush  down  the  gang-plank  to 
the  wharf,  the  fasts  are  cast  loose,  plank 
handed  ashore,  the  wheels  revolve,  and 
amid  the  cheers  of  those  on  shore  and 
ship-board,  drowned  for  an  instant  by  the 
parting  gun,,  we  slowly  and  majestically 
glide  from  our  peer,  and  over  the  waters 
of  New  York's  incomparable  bay. 

How  the  eye  in  vain  endeavors  to  re- 
tain the  form  of  some  beloved  friend) 
gradually  growing  indistinct  as  the  boat 
recedes  from  the  pier.  See  the  tears  in 
that  young  woman's  eye.  She  is  a  bride 
and  though  married  scarce  three  hours, 
yet  follows  the  teachings  of  love  and  leaves 
father,  mother,  brother — home,  to  follow 
the  man  of  her  choice,  to  a  distant  land. 
Yet  all  her  love  for  him  and  all  the  bright 
visions  of  the  future  cannot  repress  the 
tears  of  anguish,  at  parting  from  those 
who  guarded  her  childhood  and  girlhood, 
whom  she  may  never  see  again.  •  And 
there  is  another  gazing  so  sadly  at  the 
receding  spires,  that  her  very  sadness  is 
eloquent,  for  "  the  heart  feels  most,  when 
the  lips  move  not,  the  eye  speaks  the 
gentle  good  bye." 

On,  on  we  go ;  Governor's  Island,  with 
its  round  castle,  is  passed  on  our  left,  a 
few  minutes  more,  and  Staten  Island  is 
on  our  starboard  side,  now  we  glide 
through  the  narrows  and  plunge  into  the 
waters  of  the  wider  bay  beyond. 

At  4  o'clock,  p.  m.,  just  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  wharf,  we  passed  Sandy  Hook, 
discharged  our  pilot  and  some  "  stow- 
aways," and  the  long  heavy  swells  of  the 
ocean  told  us  in  unmistakeable  language, 
that  we  were  upon  the  mighty  deep. 

Our  ship  is  a  gallant  one,  "  she  ploughs 
the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life  ;  and  seems 
to  dare  the  elements  to  strife'"  The  wea- 
ther, however,  continued  calm  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  noon  of 
the  next  day  after  leaving,  we  were  two 


hundred  and  thirty- two  miles  on  our  way. 

On  board  of  a  ship  so  crowded  as  ours, 
everything  for  the  first  two  days  is  in  con- 
fusion. No  one  knows  his  seat  at  the 
table,  nor  his  room-mate,  nor  perhaps  but 
few  on  board.  Besides,  if  the  weather  is 
rough,  one  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  pas- 
sengers are  so  sick  that  even  those  who 
are  well,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
main in  the  cabin,  owing  to  the  unpleas- 
ant noises  and  odors  emenating  from  the 
state  rooms.  After  we  had  been  at  sea 
three  days,  all  but  a  few  ladies,  became 
accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  as  easy 
as  I  have  ever  seen  at  sea,  and  began  to 
make  their  appearance  on  deck.  For  the 
first  time  since  leaving,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  faces  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  cabin.  It  has  seldom 
been  my  misfortune  to  travel  with  a  rough- 
er and  more  illiterate  set  of  men  and 
women,  than  presented  themselves  to  my 
sight.  The  larger  portion  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  together  from  the  extremes 
of  the  Union,  where  facilities  for  educa- 
tion are  but  poorly  developed,  where  the 
sound  of  the  "  wood  choppers  axe,"  is 
oftener  heard  than  the  tones  of  the  piano. 

The  deck  arrangements  of  the  Illinois, 
are  extremely  poor.  Though  twenty-three 
hundred  tons  burthen,  she  has  far  less 
deck  room  and  poorer  accommodations  in 
every  respect;  than  the  boats  on  the  Pnci- 
fic  side  of  half  the  tonnage.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  ladies  on  board,  I  was 
unable  to  set  down  during  the  entire  pas- 
sage, except  at  night,  after  most  of  them 
had  retired.  If  you  ever  travel  on  a  Cal- 
ifornia steamer,  take  my  advice  and  pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  camp-stool,  with 
back  and  arms  to  it,  and  when  you  get  to 
Aspinwall,  give  it  away  or  sell  it,  for  you 
will  not  require  it  on  this  side. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  we 
entered  the  Gulf  stream,  off  the  coast  of 
your  State,  and  immediately  the  heavens 
assumed  a  different  aspect.     The  clouds 
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lowered,  the  wind  blew,  and  a  short  heavy 
swell  peculiar  to  the  Gulf  Stream  tossed 
us  about  violently,  discomposing  the  sto- 
machs of  many  who  anticipated  making 
the  voyage  without  being  sea-sick.  The 
heavy  rain  at  last  drove  me  to  my  state 
room,  and  there  one  of  my  room-mates, 
who  two  days  before,  had  told  me  he 
had  travelled  too  much  upon  the  sea  to 
be  sick,  was  holding  his  head  over  a  ba- 
sin, and  settling  his  accounts  with  Nep- 
tune. I  laughed  heartily  at  him,  ad- 
vised some  remedies  that  made  him  sicker, 
took  a  good  strong  cocktail,  and  returned 
to  the  deck. 

Here  I  met  Capt.  Boggs,  and  learned 
that  we  should  touch  at  Havana  to  land 
some  mails,  take  in  coal,  and  about 
one  hundred  more  passengers.  God  for- 
bid, thought  I,  in  respect  to  the  passen- 
gers, for  every  place  on  board  the  ship 
was  so  crowded  that  comfort  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  the  temperature  be- 
gan to  grow  warmer,  our  situation  was 
becoming  extremely  disagreeable.  After 
crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  wind  mod- 
erated, the  skies  became  clear,  and  the 
short  heavy  sea  of  the  Gulf,  subsided  into 
the  long  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean.  The 
consequent  quietness  of  the  steamer,  com 
posed  the  stomachs  of  thoso  who  had 
been  suffering  from  sea  siekness,  and  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  since  leaving, 
every  passenger  was  on  deck  enjoying 
the  pleasant  breeze  and  now  warm  wea- 
ther. During  the  day,  the  sweet  South 
west  wind  brought  with  it  occasional 
showers,  from  which  we  were  but  poorly 
protected  by  the  awnings,  and  much 
grumbling  was  heard  from  those  who 
could  not  get  sufficiently  far  under  them 
to  protect  their  summer  clothing  which 
they  had  put  on  "for  the  first  time. 

Grumbling  will  be  heard  on  board  of 
the  best  regulated  ships. 

When  one  thousand  passengers  are 
"cabined,"  cribbed,  confined"  on  board  of 
a  steamer,  with  nothing  to  occupy  their 


thoughts,  every  little  incident  is  magni- 
fied far  beyond  what  it  justifies.  Con- 
sidering the  crowded  state  of.  our  ship, 
the  fact  of  our  going  into  Havana  to  re- 
ceive more  passengers,  and  the  very  poor 
accommodations,  the  passengers  were 
perhaps  justified  in  venting  their  displea- 
sure in  growls. 

Capt.  Charles  Boggs  and  his    officers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  mate,  also 
gave  occasion   by  their  conduct  with   a 
few  favorite  ladies,  (!  !)  to  much   severe 
criticism.     However  sensual  a  man   may 
be,  there  are  some  places   and  some   cir- 
cumstances, where  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  other  people  should  prevent  too 
great  a  display  of  it.  There  may,  perhaps, 
be  no  harm  in  a  Captain's  taking  a  lady  in 
his  room,  and  treating  her  to   champagne 
once  or  twice  during  a  passage  of  ten   or 
eleven  days;  but  when  the  Captain's  room 
is  occupied  day  and  night  bv  them,  when 
he  should  be  attending  to  his  duties;  when 
he  and   his    subalterns    entertain   them 
on  deck,  when  almost  all  of  the  passen- 
gers have   retired,  passengers   will  com- 
plain.    In  fact,  Captain,  or  as  is  his  rank 
in  the  Navy,  Leftenailt  Boggs,  is  in   the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  his  passen- 
gers, unfit  to  command  a  passenger  ship. 
This  conclusion  became  rivetted  by   his 
overrunning  or  running  out  of  his  course 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  passage,  so  that 
at  noon  when  an   observation  was  taken, 
he  found  himself  within  a  short   distance 
of  the  Bahama  banks,  on  the  outside  of, 
and  nearly  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  had  to 
turn  about  and  run  nearly  N.  W.  to   get 
around  the  reef,  and  on   the  inside  of  it. 
The    passengers    noticing    the    sudden 
change  in  the  ship's  course  had  their  cu- 
riosity excited  to  know  the  cause,  and  on 
learning  the  above  fact,  manifested   their 
displeasure  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  writ- 
ten in  strong  and  perhaps  scurrilous  I»n- 
guage,  which   they   posted   against  the 
line. 
A  number  of  vessels  were  in  sight, 
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bound  towards  the  States.  Among  them 
a  steamer,  which  in  a  short  time  we  as- 
certained to  be  the  Granada,  bound  to 
New  York,  and  boarded  her. 

Two  gentlemen,  who,  over  the  bottle, 
forgot  to  get  on  board  the  pilot  boat  when 
we  left  Sandy  Hook  and  were  conse- 
quently brought  with  us,  took  this  fortu- 
nate opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
families.  A  number  of  passengers  also 
sent  letters  by  her.  As  we  would  reach 
Havana  in  a  few  days,  I  deferred  writing 
until  I  could  see  that  celebrated  Island. 
Very  soon  our  yawl  boat  returned,  was 
hoisted  up,  our  wheels  again  revolved, 
and  the  Granada  sank  beneath  the  Nor- 
thern horizon. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  11th  of  May, 
when  I  came  on  deck  at  daylight,  the 
Island  of  Cuba  lay  stretched  along  the 
horizon  ahead,  indistinct  in  the  distance. 

The  morning  was  beautifully  clear,  just 
wind  enough  came  from  the  east  to  make 
it  pleasant,  and  the  steamer  glided  along 
towards  the  harbor  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  The  foliage  of  the  Island 
goon  assumed  a  familiar  appearance  to 
those  who  had  travelled  in  the  tropic. — 
The  graceful  palm,  the  cocoa,  the  banana 
and  the  orange  tree  waved  in  the  balmy 
breeze,  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand 
plants  was  wafted  to  us  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  Ever  and  anon,,  as  we  glided 
along  the  shore,  now  close  to  us  a  beau- 
tiful hacienda  presented  itself,and  through 
the  graceful  foliage  of  the  palm  peered 
the  white  walls  of  the  houses — perhaps 
of  some  rich  old  Cuban.  From  the  dis- 
tant moro,  the  Spanish  flag  waved  its 
sickly  hue  over  this  "gem  of  the  antilles," 
and  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  our  own  beauti- 
ful banner,  floating  proudly  at  our  peak  the 
fillibustering  spirit  rose  strong  within  me. 

As  we  were  rapidly  approaching  the 
harbor,  I  descended  to  my  state-room, 
dressed  and  made  my  arrangements  for 
going  ashore.  When  I  returned  to  the 
deck,  we  were  entering  the  harbor,   the 


moro  frowning  defiantly  on  our  left.  The 
city  stretched  out  on  our  right.  Havana, 
with  its  clean  white  houses  presents  a 
very  pretty  appearance  as  you  approach 
it  from  the  sea,  which  is  nowise  detract- 
ed from  by  proximity.  The  steamer's 
gun,  as  we  entered  the  harbor  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  as 
it  reverberated  among  the  hills,  announc- 
ed our  arrival  to  the  authorities,  who,  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  our  anchorage  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  came  crowding 
around  us  in  their  boats  to  examine  the 
ship's  papers  and  see  that  all  was  right. 

Though  we  had  one  case  of  small  pox 
on  board,  the  Captain  presented  a  clear 
bill  of  health,  and  after  the  due  formalities 
on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  officials  were 
over,  a  party  of  us  ascertained  from  Capt. 
Boggs  when  the  steamer  would  leave. — 
He  informed  us  that  we  would  leave  pre- 
cisely at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning. — 
Wishing  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
Havana,  we  immediately  got  into  one  of 
the  boats  along-side,  and  were  rowed 
ashore  b}r  two  swarthy  natives  who 
charged  us  respectively  un  medio  esao — 
a  half  dollar.  On  the  wharf  we  procur- 
ed passports  for  which  we  paid  one  dol- 
lar each,  and  then  we  were  permitted  to 
pass  the  gates  and  enter  the  city. 

None  of  our  party  ever  having  been  to 
Havana,  we  were  at  a  loss  whereto  direct 
our  steps,  and  walked  without  any  defi- 
nite object  in  view.  Becoming  iired  of 
this,  I  marshalled  my  small  sto«k  oi  Spaii- 
ish  words,  ngaged  two  volairtes  for  the 
party,  and  ordei  fed  die  drivers  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  "HotelLe  Grand."  After 
meandering  through  a  number  of  narroiw 
streets,  at  a  rapid  trot,  the  long-sht;;ted, 
clumsy-working,  but  easy  riding  vehicle 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  we 
alighted,  entered,  and  called  for  breakfast 
for  six,  in  English.  Que  ^cules?  vous 
Monsieurs  ?  said  the  host,  inquiringly. — 
Dejuner,  I  answered  promptly,  looking  as 
if  I  spoke  French  like  a  native.    The 
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timely  appearance  of  a  waiter  who  spoke 
English,  saved  my  reputation  as  a  lin- 
guist, and  giving  our  commands  to  him, 
he  disappeared,  and  soon  returned  with 
some  excellent  coffee,  bread,  fish,  et  cete- 
ras,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  four  or 
five  bottles  of  claret  and  southern  wine, 
satisfied  our  wants  for  the  cruise. 

Some  of  the   party   then  went  off  to 
make  some  small  purchases.     While  they 
were  absent  I  lighted  a  pure   Havana  se- 
gar,  went  on  the  house-top,  and   enjoyed 
one  of  the  finest  views  to  be  had  in  Hava- 
na.    The  city,  with  its  small  but  beauti- 
ful harbor,  lay  spread  before  me  ;  at  my 
feet  the  Alameda,  with  its  rows  of  Palm 
.scarcely  shading  it,  glistened  beneath  the 
now  scorching  sun  of  mid-day.     Inland, 
the  scenery  wore  a   luxuriant,    but  sub- 
dued look.     There  is  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful, but  little  that  can  be   called  grand, 
in  this  part  of  Cuba.     Looking   seaward, 
the  view  is  very  fine.     Every   vessel   ap- 
proaching or  leaving  the  city  can  be  seen 
for  nearly  twenty  miles.     This   morning, 
the  ocean  was  dotted  with   some   twenty 
sails  and  one  steamer,  the   Empire  City, 
which  had  just  left  for  New  Orleans.     In 
the  hands  of  our   countrymen,   what   a 
magnificent  Island  this  would   be.     God 
speed  the  day,  when   the  sickly  looking 
red  and  yellow  flag  of  Spain,  so  emblem- 
atic of  herself,  now  waving  over  the  moro, 
and  throughout  this  lovely  island,    shall 
give  place  to  the  star  spangled  banner, 
and  every  mountain  and  valley  shall  echo 
and  re-echo  the  strains  of  our   national 
anthems,  as  they  swell  upwards  from  the 
of  a  free  and  happy  people.     You    may, 
in  the  quietness  of  your  study,   reason 
yourself  into  opposition  to  Cuba  fillibus- 
tering,  but  when  you  come  here  and  see 
Cuba  in  all  its  beauty,   think  upon  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future   of  your 
country,  you  cannot  but  exclaim,   write 
me  down  a  fillibuster.     Cuba,  by  its  very 
position   ought  to   be  ours.     "Manifest 
destiny"  exclaims  it  shall  be  ours. 


The   sound   of  my  companions   voices 
notified  me  of  their  return,  and  I  reluct- 
antly descened  to  the   saloon.     We  then 
went  to  a  livery  stable  and  hired  a  splen- 
did barouche   and  two  horses,  for  which 
we  were  charged  four  dollars  an  hour,  and 
drove  to  the  cemetery.    Every  country  has 
its  peculiar  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
In  Naples   there   are  three   hundred  and 
sixty-five   holes  or   pits,  one  of  which  is 
opened   each  day  of  the  year.      Into  the 
yawning  chasm  are  tumbled  promiscuous- 
ly all  who  die  on  that  day,  and  then  it  is 
shut  up  for  a  year.     In    Cadiz  they  bury 
close  to  the  surface  with  lime,  and  as  soon 
as  the    flesh    is   decomposed    the  bones 
are  dug  up  and   piled,  the  heads   iirone 
place,  the  arms  and  legs  in  another,  &c. 
When  the  last  trump  shall  blow,  what  a 
rattling  there   will  be   amongst   the  dry 
bones  ?      In    some   places  they  burn,   in 
others  they  hang  up  the  dead  like  herring 
to  dry  in  the  sun.     Here  they  build  walls 
about   eighteen   feet   wide    leaving  oven 
shaped  holes  therein  as  close  as  they  can 
be  made.     When  a  coffin  is  put  in  one  of 
these  bake  ovens  the  mouth  is  closed  with 
a  marble  slab  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  our  grave  stones.     I  read  the  names  of 
many  of  my  countrymen,  some  of  whom 
were  cut  off  as  they  were  returning  from 
California,  filled  doubtless  with  anticipa- 
tions of  the  brightest  character.     Stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  this  mausoleum  of  the 
dead,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  that  "  we 
are  of  such   stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of 
Our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep." 

Leaving  the  cemetry,  by  the  unanim- 
ous wish  of  the  party  we  drove  to  a  segar 
manufactory  and  purchased  several  thou- 
sand fine  Havana's  for  consumption  on 
the  voyage  and  at  home. 

I  wish  I  could  send  you  the  fellow  to 
the  one  now  in  my  mouth,  sending  its 
fragrant  smoke  in  fantastic  curls  around 
my  head.  How  it  would  assist  you  in 
eviscerating  some  difficult  passage  in 
Greek,  or  some  problem  in  mathematics. 
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But  it  cannot  be  so,  you  must  continue 
smoking  Burnett's  best,  or  the  long  reed 
stem  pipe  to  assist  you  in  your  medita- 
tions. 

Having  made  our  purchases  I  wished 
to  drive  to  the  Bishop's  garden  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  but  the  sun's  rays 
were  so  intense  that  my  companions  in- 
sisted on  returning  to  the  Hotel,  eating 
our  dinner  and  going  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon. 

I  conseuted  very  reluctantly,  for  it  was 
now  near!  four  o'clock,  our  dinner  was 
ordered  at  five,  and  I  well  knew  that  after 
eating  a  hearty  dinner  and  drinking  one 
or  two  bottles  of  Claret  and  Sauterne 
wine  each,  it  would  be  too  late  to  go 
there. 

Our  driver  put  whip  to  his  horses  and 
in  a  few  minutes  drove  up  at  the  Hotel, 
where  we  dismissed  him,  entered  and  cal- 
led for  our  dinner.  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  the  first  course  was  placed  on  the 
table,  and  after  spending  two  hours,  in- 
terspersing our  cealing  withlwine,  wit  and 
anecdotes,  we  drunk  a  cup  of  excellent 
coffee,  smoked  a  segar  and  left.  Our  bill 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  was  only  forty 
dollars. 

It  was  now  just  sunset  and  the  Alome- 
da  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  becoming 
crowded  with  volantes  containing  the 
black  eyed  beauties  of  Havana  taking 
their  evening  ride.  Wishing  to  see  them 
to  advantage  we  hired  two  volautes  and 
directed  our  drivers  to  drive  us  up  and 
down  the  Alomeda  and  through  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares.  If  you  ever  visit  a 
Spanish  city  and  wish  to  see  the  women, 
go  to  the  public  square  or  Alomeda  about 
sunset,  and  you  will  enjoy  a  rare  sight. — 
They  are  certainly  the  handsomest  wo- 
men, as  a  class,  in  the  world,  and  like  all 
women,  are  fond  of  admiration.  Passing 
General  Concha  and  his  escort  we  ex- 
changed salutation  with  him,  but  so  ra- 
pidly were  we  driving  that  I  caught  but 
%  faint  glimpse  of  his  features. 
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The  evening  shades  soon  cut  off  further 
observation,  and  with  many  repinings  that 
we  had  not  more  time  to  see  Havana  and 
its  suburbs,  and  having  spent  all  the  mo- 
ney we  had  brought  ashore,  we  returned 
to  the  hotel,  borrowed  some  money  from 
a  young  Cuban  who  had  been  with  us — 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  college,  to  pay 
our  expenses  off  to  the  steamer,  and  then 
were  driven  to  the  wharf.  The  custom 
house  officer  on  the  wharf  was  going  to 
stop  us  for  having  so  many  segars,  but  a 
dollar  or  two  slipped  slyly  into  his  willing 
palm  acted  like  a  charm  and  we  were  suf- 
fered to  pass.  We  soon  arrived  on  board 
the  ship,  not  however  without  making  the 
harbor  resound  with  the  notes  of  the  star 
spangled  banner  and  other  American 
tunes  which  some  of  my  companions  per- 
sisted in  singing  despite  my  remonstran- 
ces. 

The  ship's  deck  we  found  covered  with 
half  naked  negroes  carrying  baskets  of 
coal,  and  the  seats  covered  with  coal  dust, 
so  we  through  the  invitation  of  one  of 
the  officers  climbed  upon  the  hurricane 
deck,  and  there  remained  till  nearly  day- 
light. In  the  morning  we  were  much 
chagrined  to  learn  that  the  steamer  would 
not  leave  until  noon  for  we  should  have 
remained  on  shore  all  night  had  we  known 
it  the  preceeding  evening. 

At  noon  precisely  we  hove  up  our  an- 
chor, and  steared  out  of  the  harbor,  fol- 
lowed by  the  steamship  Philadelphia, 
bound  to  New  York,  by  whom  most  of  our 
passengers  sent  letters.  During  the  after- 
noon we  coasted  along  the  island,  and  by 
the  next  morning,  when  I  came  on  deck.,, 
it  was  lost  to  sight. 

A  monotonous  passage  of  five  days 
brought  us  to  Aspinwall.  Arriving  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  we  learned 
that  we  would  have  to  remain  until  the 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  therefore 
landed  immediately,  hastened  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  and  secured  good  rooms.. 
That  is  good  for  Aspinwall,  which  is  the 
vilest  place  under  the  sun. 
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Having  secured  our  rooms,  we  inquired 
of  the  host  concerning  the  quietness  of 
the  Isthmus,  not  knowing  yet  whether 
we  would  have  to  fight  our  way  through 
or  no.  We  learned  that  so  far  as  the  ne- 
groes were  concerned,  no  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, but  that  an  accident,  more 
horrible  in  its  details,  than  any  I  have 
before  heard  of,  had  happened  on  the  7th 
«f  the  month,  to  the  cars,  conveying  the 
passengers  by  the  preceding  steamer  to 
Aspinwall.  In  one  car,  above  fifty- two 
persons  were  killed  outright.  Some  seven- 
ty-five persons  were  killed  instanter,  and 
feave  since  died  of  injuries  sustained.  The 
horrible  scene  was  described  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  by  one  of  the  sufferers,  now  go- 
ing to  San  Francisco  with  us.  He  was  in 
the  car  in  which  nearly  every  one  was 
killed,  and  says  the  whole  accident  hap- 
pened as  quick  as  a  flash  of  a  gun. 

The  first  intimation  he  received  of  any 
thing  being  wrong,  was  a  car  just  ahead 
«f  him  leaping  back,  crushing  the  car  he 
was  in,  and  pressing  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  his  right  knee,  his  left  thigh  wrench- 
ed out  of  the  socket,  and  his  leg-bone, 
from  the  knee  down  to  the  ankle  crushed 
and  mangled  shockingly.  Another  car 
leaped  upon  the  one  already  on  him  and 
thus,  for  three  long  hours,  he  lay  half 
suffocated  with  streams  of  blood  pouring 
upon  him  from  the  dead  and  dying  in  the 
car  above,  and  surrounded  by  mangled 
corpses  in  his  own  car.  No  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  horrors  of  those  three  long 
long  hours,  or  the  sight  that  presented 
itself  to  those  who  came  to  rescue  the 
survivors.  Nine  cars  lay  shattered  all  to 
pieces,  their  passengers  filling  the  air  with 
their  groans,  or  sleeping  the  last  long 
sleep  of  death,  their  blood  stained  corpses 
strewing  the  plain. 

The  wounded  received  the  most  assidu- 
ous and  skilful  attention  and  treatment 
froJi  the  company's  surgeon,  officers  and 
other  physicians  and  gentlemen  on  the 
isthmus,  and  unite  in  expressing  warm 


thanks  for  the  same.  The  accident  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  by  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  cars,  but  no  one  knows 
exactly  the  cause  of  it. 

As  the  lightning  seldom  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place  within  a  short  time,  I 
anticipated  no  trouble  in  crossing,  though 
many  embarked  on  th«  cars  at  9  o'clock, 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  with  feelings 
near  akin  to  fear.  Fortunately,  the  fates 
were  propitious,  and  by  1  p.  m.,  just  four 
hours  after  leaving  Aspinwall,  the  cars 
stopped  at  the  depot  in  Panama.  The 
company  fearing  an  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  immediately  put  us  on 
board  of  the  little  steamer,  Lobaga  and 
conveyed  us  to  the  steamship  Sonora, 
which  laid  two  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

I  will  not  lengthen  this  already  very  long 
letter,  by  a  description  of  the  route  across 
the  isthmus,  for  you  have  doubtless  read 
much  of  tropical  scenery  and  vegetation, 
which  is  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics, 
dense,  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 

"  Fantastically  tangled,  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the 
grass 
The  quick  eyed  lizzard  nestles,  and  the  bills 

Of  summer  birds  sing  welcome  as  you  pass  ; 
Flowers  fresh  and  green,  and  many  in  their  class 
Implore  the  pausing  step  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass." 

Since  I  travelled  over  the  road,  or  rath- 
er part  of  it,  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  it 
has  been,  not  only  entirely  completed, 
but  very  much  improved,  and  is  as  good 
as  any  in  the  States,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  superhuman  obstacles  the  compa- 
ny had  to  overcome.  A  trip  to  California 
now,  bears  no  comparison  in  point  of 
hardship  with  one  by  the  same  route  in 
1849  and  '50,  when  the  transit  was  made 
by  boats  and  mules,  and  occupied  from 
two  to  four  or  five  days. 

Until  our  government  takes  some  de- 
cided steps  to  secure  the  lives  of  her  citi- 
zens travelling  this  way,  there  will  always 
be  some  danger  from  the  villainous  and 
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Dlood-thirsty  negroes  who  live  along  the 
road  and  in  Panama.  They  were  former- 
ly employed  in  carrying  passengers  and 
their  baggage  across  the  isthmus,  and 
now  the  railroad  having  superceded  them, 
they  have  become  incensed,  not  only 
against  the  company,  but  also  against  all 
Americans. 

The  late  outbreak  was  premeditated, 
and  unless  our  government  puts  some 
troops  along  the  line,  there  is  considera- 
ble apprehension  of  another.  The  negroes 
outside  the  walls  of  Panama  have  long 
been  arming  and  drilling  themselves  ;  but 
give  me  two  hundred  well  armed  and  de- 
termined men,  and  I  will  clear  the  isth- 
mus and  hoist  the  American  flag  over  the 
dilapidated  walls  of  Panama.  This  is  no 
idle  boast;  any  one  who  has  travelled  this 
route,  will  agree  with  me.  One  deter- 
mined man  to  lead  the  few  who  had  arms 
at  the  time  of  the  late  massacre,  would 
have  prevented  the  loss  of  so  many  lives 
and  completely  altered  the  tide  of  slaugh- 
ter and  butchery.  Had  an  attack  been 
made  upon  our  party,  scarcely  a  negro 
would  have  been  left  alive,  for  almost 
every  one  of  us  was  well  armed,  and  there 
were  those  amongst  us  who  would  have 
led  us  on  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  those 
who  were  butchered  on  the  15th  ultimo. 
But,  thank  God  !  no  occasion  was  given 
us  to  raise  our  arms,  for  we  had  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children  whose 
lives  would  have  been  perilled. 

At  nine,  p.  m.,  on  the  17th,  we  left  Pa- 
nama in  the  steamship  Sonora,  and  stear- 
ed  swiftly  along  the  coast  on  our  way  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Acapulco,  where  we 
were  to  call  and  water. 

This  steamer,  though  one-third  lesser 
size  than  the  Illinois,  has  two-thirds  more 
deck  room  and  much  finer  accommoda- 
tions in  every  other  respect.  Captain 
Whiting  and  his  first  officer,  Mr.  Howland, 
are  gentlemen  and  seamen  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  the  ship  and  receive  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  her  passengers. 


It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  you,  but 
nevertheless,  it  is  an '  unmistakeable  fact, 
that  on  the  Pacific  side,  we  have  finer 
steamers,  with  better  accommodations  and 
better  officers,  than  there  is  on  the  same 
line  of  the  Atlantic  side.  We  have  also 
better  food  which  I  must  confess,  and 
cannot  account  for  everything  being  so 
much  cheaper  in  New  York  than  along 
this  coast.  The  only  thing  we  are  not 
so  bountifully  supplied  with,  is  ice.  Here 
we  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for 
it,  and  glad  to  get  it  then,  on  the  other 
side  we  pay  nothing,  on  the  next  evening- 
after  leaving  Panama,  Monday,  Mr.  Par- 
ish one  of  our  passengers,  of  the  Oamp- 
bellite  persuasion,  preached  to  a  large  au- 
dience collected  in  the  saloon,  in  an  earn- 
est and  sincere  manner.  On  the  follow- 
ing Friday  after  coasting  the  meridian 
shore  so  close  that  the  houses  were  often 
visible  through  the  foilage,  we  arrived  in 
Acapulco,  and  immediately  commenced 
coaling  and  watering.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  would  arrive  in  the  day  time  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  going  ashore 
and  seeing  the  place,  or  that  we  would  re- 
main until  noon  of  Saturday.  But  such 
was  the  expedition  of  the  officers  of  the 
steamer,  that  by  daylight,  everything 
was  on  board,  our  anchor  up  and  the  sig- 
nal gun  announced  our  departure  from 
Acapuleo.  The  harbor  is  a  very  small  one 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  at  midday 
the  sun,  when  there- is  no  wind  stirring, 
no  word  in  our  vocabulary  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  heat.  The  fort  is  built  on  a 
high  rock  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  to 
the  left  of  the  town,  but  is  a  poor  defence 
from  the  interior  as  it  is  commanded  by 
the  high  hills  in  its  rear. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  at  11  a.  m., 
Mr.  Parish  again  preached — this  time  on 
deck,  Capt.  Whiting  having  kindly  had 
the  after  part  of  the  deck  enclosed  with 
awning  for  him,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  a  collection  was  taken  up  for  Mr. 
Shellwood,  an  Episcopal  minister,   who 
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was  shot  on  the  Isthmus  at  the  late  mas- 
sacre. He  is  a  South  Carolinian,  and  had 
sold  everything  he  owned,  and  was  going 
to  Oregon  to  preach  the  Gospel  when  the 
massacre  occurred.  He  was  robbed  of 
everything,  even  the  clothes  on  his  back; 
struck  several  blows  over  the  eye  with-a 
bludgeon,  aud  shot  with  a  pistol,  the  ball 
just  cutting  the  outer  coating  of  his 
heart.  He  goes  up  with  us,  and  we  gave 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more 
to  help  him  along. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  when  day 
broke,  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  were  in  sight,  and  with  anx- 
ious step,  I  paced  the  quarter  deck  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  steamer  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  repeating  to  myself  the 
apposite  words  of  the  song — 

"Home  again,  home  again, 
From  a  Foreign  shore, 
And  oh  !  it  fills  my  heart  with  joy, 
To  meet  my  friends  once  more." 

By  half  past  six  o'clock,  a.  m.,  we  were 
inside  the  gate,  and  another  half  hour 
brought  us  alongside  of  the  wharf.  We 
now  for  the  first  time  learned  that  San 
Francisco  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  occasioned  by  the 
murder  of  one  of  our  most  respectable  cit- 
izens, the  reorganization  of  the  terrible 
vigilance  committee,  and  the  hanging  of 
the  assassin  Casey,   and  also  the   gam- 


bler Cora,  whom  you  will*  probably  re- 
collect, shot  General  Eichardson  sometime 
ago.  Were  I  to  allow  my  pen,  free  scope, 
this  already  very  long  letter  would  be 
lengthened  to  twice  its  present  size.  So 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  pamphlet 
sent  with  this,  containing  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Association  and  the  subse- 
quent   excitement. 

This,  (Wednesday  morning,  June  4th) 
the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing out  the  militia,  and  I  understand  one 
of  the  U.  S.  ships  of  war  is  to  be  brought 
down  from  Bernicia,  and  moored  in  front 
of  the  Committee  Rooms,  with  the  in- 
tention of  compelling  them  to  disband. — 
The  conseqnences,  I  fear  will  be  extreme- 
ly painful,  for  the  committee  is  composed 
of  our  most^prominent  merchants  and  best 
citizens,  men  determined  to  clear  the  city 
of  the  rascals  who  have  so  long  infested 
it.  Whether  they  are  right  in  seizing 
the  reins  of  Government  aud  dealing 
summary  justice  is  a  question  I  will  not 
here  discuss,  tho'  it  is  one  that  now  fills 
the  minds  of  every  body  in  San  Francis- 
co and  other  parts  of  the  State  after  pro- 
voking the  bitterest  feelings. 

By  the   next  steamer  I  hope  to  inform 
you  that  quietness  is  again  restored  in 
our  city.     In  the  meantime  consider  me 
As  ever,  truly  your. 

H. 
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Bulwer's  Rank  as  a  Scholar. — Few 
distinguished  writers  have  been  duly  ap- 
preciated in  their  own  day  ;  aj rising  star 
in  the  literary  world  is  the  sure  target  of 
that  numerous  class  of  critics,  whose  only 
hope  of  fame  rests  in  transmitting  their 
names  to  posterity,  as  slanderers.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  proper,  that  every 
work  should  be  subjected  to  this  refining 
process ;  for  as  truth  can  never  lose  its 
weight  by  frequent  discussions,  so  the 
only  effect  of  unjust  criticism  on  a  great 
production  is  in  the  end,  to  develope  more 
fully  its  peculiar  merits.  Charges  no  less 
grave  than  unfounded,  have  been  preferred 
against  Bulwer ;  all  the  British  classics 
have  been  searched  to  prove  him  a  pla- 
giarist, and  every  effort  made  to  detect 
in  the  general  design  of  his  various  novels 
some  glaring  fault  or  error,  that  might 
lower  his  standing ;  but  such  labor  will 
always  prove  fruitless,  and  we  venture  to 
prophecy,  that  he  will  far  outlive  tlie  se- 
verest of  his  critics.  We  do  not  enter  the 
lists,  however,  as  his  apologist  in  every 
respect ;  but  merely  to  advocate  his  claim 
as  an  accomplished  scholar. 

The  first  great  requisite  in  every  writer 
of  fiction,  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  people  among  whom  his 
s,cene  is  laid ;  he  must  be  able  to  enter 
into  all  their  peculiar  views,  to  portray, 
with  perfect  accuracy,  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  to  bring  everything  into 
conformity  with  their  institutions.  Hence 
it  is,  that  many  novelists  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  a  particular 
age,  or  at  least,  only  succeeded  when  con- 
fined in  that  limit.  For  instance,  the 
reputation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  deservedly 


by  great,  as  it  is,  depends  almost  solely  on 
his  exact  delineations  of  Feudal  times  and 
manners  ;  but  the  arguments  of  Bulwer, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  varied  ; 
his  labors  have  been  shared  by  all  ages 
in  the  world's  history,  and  so  well  have 
they  been  executed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  in  which  he  has  succeeded  most 
admirably. 

In  the  first  place,  his  "Last  days  o^ 
Pompeii,"  entitles  him  to  a  reputation  as 
a  classical  scholar,  far  above  any  writer  of 
the  age.  The  peculiar  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  encounter  in  the  execution  of 
this  work,  must  be  apparent  at  first  glance. 
He  had  to  transport  himself  to  a  distant 
age,  to  identify  himself  with  habits,  feel- 
ings and  manners,  of  which  there  is  no 
living  personification,  and  in  a  word,  to 
make  "  to  live  and  move,"  beings,  of  whose 
lives  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  wha^ 
is  gathered  from  scattered  and  hidden  al- 
lusions in  a  few  surviving  authors.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  undertaking  is  not  with- 
out a  precedent ;  (for  dramatists  and  others 
have  laid  some  of  their  most  touching 
scenes  in  that  time  ;)  but  the  great  novelty 
and  excellence  of  this  work  consist  in  the 
fact,  that  the  characters  are  taken  from 
all  grades  in  society,  the  Plebeian  as  well 
as  the  Patrician,  and  each  is  made  to  move 
with  perfect  grace  in  bis  appropriate 
sphere.  Hitherto  it  had  been  customary 
to  make  all  the  Romans  talk  in  the  "  still 
ed  sentences"  of  Sallust,  or  the  rounded 
periods  of  Cicero,  no  picture  had  been 
given  of  an  humble  social  circle,  or  the 
common  colloquial  style ;  but  Bulwer 
seems  to  have  aimed  especially  at  this 
end,  and  how  he  accomplished  it,  may  be 
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judged  from  a  simple  inspection   of  the 
volume. 

"While  in  all  the  essentials,  which  con- 
stitute a  Roman  society,   Pompeii  was 
much  the  same  with  the  capitol,  there  is 
a  particular  fitness  in  the  selection  of  the 
place,  since  its  ruins  have  been  disinterred. 
The  wrecks  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  tem- 
ples still  stand  out  in  their  lofty  propor- 
tions, partially  decayed  truly,  but  exhibit- 
ing all  the  leading  marks  of  former  gan- 
deur  ;  the  paintings,  the  statues  and  the 
very  skeletons  are  still  to  be  seen,  so  that 
nothing  seemed  left,  but  to  breathe  into 
the  whole  the   semblanceof  life  and  acti- 
vity.    This   the   author   has   done   with 
great  skill  and  ease,  and    it  is   to  be  re- 
marked, that  while  everything  from  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  the 
petty  conventional  rules,  that  governed 
their  daily  intercourse,  is  interwoven  with 
the  thread  of  the  narrative,  it  seems  to 
enter  by  accident  rather  than  design,  and 
wears  none  of  that  appearance  of  labor  so 
common  in  works  of  this  character.     Ha- 
ving introduced  a  Grecian,  who   exhibits 
very  strongly  the  disposition  and  manners 
that  belonged  to  his  country,  he  leads  him 
into  the  fashionable  society  of  Pompeii, 
and  thus  manages  to  elicit  all  the  inter- 
esting facts  with  regard  to  life  in  that  city. 
While  the  sketches  of  character  are  very 
perfect,    it   is  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with    forms   and   technical   expressions, 
however,  which  evinces  so  clearly  his  deep 
*  erudition.     For  example,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mysterious,  and  to  the  Romans 
imposing  worship  of  Isis,  the  facts  given 
are  strictly  those  gathered  from  the  an- 
cient classics,  and  they  are  brought  out 
with  such  minuteness,   that  one  would 
almost  imagine  the  author  himself  to  have 
been  a  Roman,  and  a  devotee  at  her  shrine. 
The  whole  account  is   followed  too,  by 
some  very  plausible  conjectures,  as  to  the 
means  used  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  and  force  them  to  respect  that 
crude,  superstitious  faith. 


But  he  shows  his  classical  attainments 
still  more  in  the  accounts  of  feats,  gladia- 
torial exhibitions  and  those  little  matters 
calculated  to  develope  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people  in  manners  and  habits.  Horace 
himself,  we  think,  could  scarcely  excel 
the  description  of  a  dinner,  represented 
to  have  been  given  by  one  of  his  charac- 
ters.    First,  we  are  lead  regularly  through 
all  the  apartments  from   the  vestibulum 
and  atrium  to  the  eoenaculum  and  at  their 
proper  places  find  the  atriensis,  and  other 
household  functionaries  in  attendance. — 
The  guests  are  then  admitted,  followed  by 
their  umbrse  and  among  the  number  a 
few   hateful   muscse.     The  conversation 
turns  upon  the  mappse  and  the  exquisite 
murense  with  ever  and  anon  calls  for  Fa- 
lernum,  and  finally  the  entertainment  ends 
in  a  spirited  contest  with  dice,  in  which 
two  noblemen  are  recklessly  staking  ses- 
tertia  without  number.     All  these  terms 
and  names  have  been  enumerated,  not  for 
ostentation,  but  to  show  how  perfectly 
the  author  entered  into  the  views,   and 
how  well  he  understood  the  language  and 
manners  of  common  life  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  number,  that  appears  in  the  narrative. 
Again,  in  depicting  the  horrible  barbari- 
ties of  the  amphitheatre,  he  shows  equal 
knowledge  of  the  rules  that  were  in  vogue 
there,  and  like  proficiency  in  the  technical 
expressions.     The  armor  of  the  gladiators 
in  their  various  encounters,  and  the  ex- 
citing fight  with  the  lion  are  described, 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  blood-thirsty 
populace  given  with  the  greatest  truth 
and  accuracy.     But  for  fear  the  reader 
may  think  we  have  forgotten  our  design, 
and  determined  to  lengthen  this  article 
into  a  critique  on  a  particular  work,  we 
turn  reluctantly  from  it  with  the  simple 
apology,  that  we  think  it,  in  all  respects, 
the  greatest  effort   of  Bulwer's  life,  and 
especially  suited  to  establish  our  point. 

In  his  other  works  too,  the  author  seems 
to  have  had  a  stock  of  information  always 
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equal  to  the  emergency.  The  "Last  of 
the  Tribunes,"  together  with  many  inter- 
esting facts  in  regard  to  the  decline  of 
Rome,  gives  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of 
Saxon  character  and  manners,  that  has 
ever  been  drawn.  In  like  manner  from 
reading  "  The  Barons,"  we  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  Feudal  system  fully  as  clear 
and  definite,  as  is  given  in  any  one  of 
Scott's  novels.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  his 
writings  are  pervaded  by  a  scholar-like 
tone  and  dignity,  that  can  be  claimed  for 
no  other  author  of  the  age.  In  his  late 
publications,  designed  to  convey  a  notion 
of  English  life,  he  evinces  still  more  strog- 
ly  his  superiority  over  his  contemporaries. 
His  characters  are  very  judiciously  chosen, 
and  placed  in  such  diversity  of  circum- 
stance, as  to  accomplish  remarkably  well 
his  object — to  give  a  graphic  account  of 
English  life  in  all  its  "  varieties,"  from  the 
quiet  retirement  of  country,  to  the  busy, 
bustling  scenes  of  city,  and  public  life. — 
His  works,  too,  bear  marks  of  refinement, 
that  are  wanting  in  Dickens  and  many 
other  writers  of  the  day ;  while  he  enters 
the  humblest  family  circks,  he  gives  none 
of  that  vulgar  buffoonery,  so  commonly 
palmed  off  for  wit ;  but  without  raising 
his  characters  intellectually  above  the 
grade  which  they  are  supposed  to  occupy, 
he  preserves  throughout  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion, that  is  highly  commendable. 

Bulwer,  "take  him  for  all  in  all,"  is  a 
scholar  worthy  of  a  more  classic  era,  and, 
though  he  has  not  given  he  same  practi- 
cal bent  to  his  talents,  is  emphatically  the 
Johnston  of  the  age. 

The  English  and  Mks.  Stowe. — No 
American  has  ever  received  higher  marks 
of  favor  in  England,  than  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Since  her  first  work  was  issued,  they  have 
spared  no  occasion  to  lavish  compliments 
upon  her,  as  well  for  her  literary  attain- 
ments, as  her  so-called  philanthropic  sen- 
timents. All  ranks  and  parties,  seemed 
}o  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  her  honor, 


(or  rather,  I  might  say,  homage.)  She 
figured  from  the  first  extensively  in  Lon- 
don society,  moved  with  their  "live"  lady- 
ships and  lordships,  and  was  not  entirely 
neglected  by  her  majesty.  In  fact,  Eng- 
lish reviewers  and  grandees  have  made  a 
greater  prodigy  of  her,  and  paid  court  to 
her  more  than  ever  her  fanatical  worship- 
pers in  this  country.  But  such  characters 
never  bear  too  intimate  an  acquaintance, 
or  too  close  a  scrutiny.  Greater  familiar- 
ity, it  seems,  has  given  even  the  English 
cause  for  disgust ;  evidence  of  this  fact 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  ex- 
tracted by  the  London  Times  from  the 
North  Briton : 

"  Mrs.  Stowe  with  a  bad  cause. — It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that 
shortly  after  Mrs.  Stowe's  return  to  Amer- 
ica, about  three  years  ago,  she  published 
a  volume,  entitled  "Sunny  Memories  of 
Foreign  Lands,"  in  which  among  other 
notabilia,  she  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  a  defence  of  Duke  of 
Southerland's  treatment  of  his  servants. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Mrs.  Stowe,  on  her 
entry  into  London  life,  had  been  some 
poor  ill-fated  being,  who  had  never  beheld 
a  palace  or  a  ducal  residence  in  her  life — 
who  had,  in  short,  seen  extremely  little 
of  the  world — rather  than  an  accomplish- 
ed authoress.  The  editor  of  the  Northern 
Ensign  has  taken  advantage  of  her  so- 
journ in  the  district,  and  addressed  a 
smart,  pithy  letter  on  the  subject  of  South- 
erland  evictions,  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  she  glossed  them  over  in  the  book 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The 
letter  contains  much  truth.  Several  years 
ago,  the  Duke  of  Southerland  drove  his 
poor,  unoffending  tenantry  from  their 
sheilings,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
building  improved  dwellings,  but  with  the 
concealed  motive  of  scooping  out  a  deer 
park.  We  have  often  thought  that  our 
nobility  have  too  strong  a  desire  to  emu- 
late the  ancient  Romans  in  their  semi- 
brutal  sports,  and  assuredly  the  noble 
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Duke  might  have  sacrificed  the  soi-disant 
pleasures  of  the  chase  to  the  infinitely 
more  gratifying  delight  of  witnessing  a 
virtuous  population  rising  around  him. — 
But  no  ;  to  shoot  the  body  of  a  deer  is  far 
preferable  to  preserving  the  life  of  a  man. 
His  tenants  must  walk  out  to  allow  his 
deer  to  scamper  in.  What  a  magnificent 
idea!  Such  a  wanton  act  was  at  once 
cruel  and  impolitic;  for  humanity  and  re- 
ligion alike  denounce  it.  And  yet  this 
is  the  procedure  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
taken  upon  her  to  defend — thanks  to  the 
hospitality  of  London  circles." 

This    winning    sycophancy,   it   would 
seem,  ought  at  least  to  impair  her  influ- 
ence, and  destroy  faith  in   her  sincerity 
and  truth  on  the  part  of  the  English.     It 
is  a  striking  and  instructive  comment  up- 
on the  frailty,  or  perhaps  in  this  case  the 
deceitfulness   of  human    nature.      What 
consistency !     Shocked  at  the  bare  idea 
of  enslaving  "  Cuffy"  though  he  is  wel 
provided  for,  and  lives  contented  and  hap- 
py ;  yet,  when  a  real  bona  fide  Caucasian 
is  turned  out  to  perish  on  the  commons, 
his  Lordship  did  it,  and  he  was  very  gra- 
cious to  me,  invited  me  to  his  palace  and 
treated  me  with  marked  kindness,  there- 
fore, the  trifling,  wretches  deserved  no- 
thing better.     From  the   general  tone  of 
the  article  above  quoted,  it  would  be  but 
natural  to  infer,  that  Mrs.  Stowe  had  lost 
cast  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  and  would 
never  be  appealed  to,  as  authority  again. 
But  they  exhibit  quite  as  much  inconsis- 
tency as  she,  for  the  Times,  soon  after, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  "Crisis  in 
America,"  uses  the  following  language  : 
"Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  us  familiar  with 
the  'poor  white   trash   of  the  Southern 
States — white  freemen  who  possess  nei- 
ther plantations  nor  slaves,  and  are  de- 
spised as  much  as  they  are  feared  by  the 
negroes  themselves.     They  are  sunk  into 
the  lowest  condition  of  ignorance  and  so- 
cial degradation — not  one  in   twenty,  we 
are  told,  is  able  to  read  or  write,  and  the}' 


make  ready  instruments  of  pillage  and 
rapine." 

To  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  to 
our  readers,  would  be  altogether  a  work 
of  supererogation  ;  but  really  it  is  hard  to 
discern,  how  Mrs.  Stowe  can  reconcile  her 
different  positions,  or. how  the  Times  can 
extract  his  sympathies  from  "  the  poor 
white  trash"  at  home,  to  bestow  them  in 
America.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  passing 
strange,  that  with  the  free  intercourse, 
and  apparently  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  such  errone- 
ous notions  should  go  abroad  there,  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  society  at  the  South. 
Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  of 
wilful  ignorance.  These  views  may  be 
affected,  however,  and  inculcated  hereby 
from  interested  motives  ;  for  their  latent, 
but  still  rankling  animosity  to  this  coun- 
try naturally  inclines  them  to  caress  and 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  any  character, 
who  is  attempting  to  foster  disturbances, 
or  in  any  way  to  promote  the  desired  end 
— the  dissoultion  of  our  Union.  Such  at 
present  seem  to  be  their  feelings  towards 
us;  but,  should  Mr.  Delane,  chief  editor 
of  "  the  Times"  succeed  during  his  sojourn 
in  this  country,  in  adding  an  able  Ameri- 
can to  his  corpse,  we  may  hope,  that  our 
peculiar  institution  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  Southern  character  more  high- 
ly appreciated. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  Mrs.  Stowe; 
it  is  generally  conceded,  that  in  her  last 
work,  she  is  not  only  guilty  of  gross  im- 
morality, but  many  breaches  of  decency 
and  propriety.  One  thing,  which  should 
render  it  odious,  as  well  as  ridiculous  in 
North  Carlina,  is  the  fact,  that  she  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  negro,  a  decision  of 
Judge  Ruffin,  so  able  and  powerful  that 
even  "  the  Times"  is  forced  to  compliment 
it,  as  replete  with  "inexorable  logic." — 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  this  work  has 
not  b  en  generally  read  at  the  South  and 
not  from  any  fear  of  the  arguments  it  con- 
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tains,  but  because  ber  object  is  chief!}' 
mercenary,  and  we  might  hear,  as  in  the 
case  of  Uucle  Tom's  Cabin,  loud  boasts 
about  the  number  of  copies  sold  in  the 
slave  States.  Besides,  public  opinion,  or 
the  arm  of  the  law,  if  necessary,  should 
be  interposed  to  stop  the  sale  of  such 
publications  altogether ;  for  if  it  is  per- 
mitted without  a  murmur,  they  will  soon 
be  followed  by  others  far  more  incendiary, 
and  intended  especially  to  create  civil  dis- 
sension, by  prejudicing  the  poor  against 
the  rich — the  non-slaveholder  against  the 
slaveholder. 

A  friend  has  laid  upon  our  table  the 
following  interrogatory,  in  which  we  con- 
fess that  we  feel  quite  as  deep  an  interest 
as  he.  A  few  more  months  will  take  us 
into  the  broad  arena  of  life,  and  among 
all  the  fierce  struggles,  which  are  to  be 
encountered,  none  is  to  us  more  appalling 
than  the  dread  attempt  to  get  the  maste- 
ry over  a  fickle,  wilful,  frail  woman. — 
We  are  not  anxious,  however,  to  defer 
the  evil,  (or,  perhaps  luck,)  a  day,  but  feel 
willing  to  plunge  "  in  medias  res,"  re 
gardless  of  the  "dire  innumerable  woes, 
provided  only  we  can  get  one  ray  of  hope 
to  encourage  us — 

HOW  SHALL  I  GET  A  WIFE  ? 
When  reckless  man  resolves  to  wed, 
Or  try,  I  rather  should  have  said, 
111  feted  wretch  !  he  little  knows 
What  dire  innumerable  woes, 
He  must  endure  from  his  debut, 
Until  he  puts  the  matter  through  ; 
How  many  a  thousand  little  barrier 
He mu<t  surmount  ere  he  en n  marry  her. 

Not  as  it  was  in  days  of  old, 
When  blood  was  high  and  hearts  were  bold, 
Or  —  coming  from  the  Epic  line — 
When  single  men  had  a  design 
To  taste  the  joys  that  wedlock  brings, 
And  have  some  one  to  tend  to  things 
When  ther  were  gone-    Pray  read  the  tale 
Of  Sal une  maidens  in  the  vale 
Where  a  big  barbecue  was  spread, 
And  how  with  shoutings  loud  and  dread 
Each  Roman  Beau,  desrising  life, 
Pitched  in  and  seized  his  future  wife. 
I'd  like  to  see  you  try  such  tricks 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fitty-six. 

<  Jo  to  the  ruined  piles  and  domes 
Where  storks  and  bitterns  make  their  homes ; 
To  Babylon  ;  and  while  you  dream 
Of  wrecks  and  wastes  along  Time's  stream, 
Suppose  you  cast  your  eyes  around 
And  fix  them  on  that  rugged  mound ;     , 
Perhaps  it  is  the  very  spot, 


Where  many  a  fair  and  likely  lot 

Ol  rosy  maids  and  buxom  widows 

Were  knocked  off  to  the  highest  bidders. 

Alas!  those  happy  times  have  fled, 

No  longer  o'er  the  suitor's  head 

Such  Iragrant  garlands  now  are  hung  ; 

Such  flowers  along  his  pathway  flung. 

True,  when  Virginia's  boys  did  lack  a 

Wife,  they  boug  t  her  with  tobacco  ; 

But  this  good  custom  liere  of  late 

—  I  say  of  late,  because  'tis  so 

Compared  with  times  long,  long  ago — 

Has  gone  completely  out  out  date. 

And  now  ye  gods !  ye  heavens  above  ! 

How  hard  to  marry  one  we  love. 

Whit  aching  corns,  what  thrilling  throes, 

Rend  manly  breasts  and  torture  toes. 

How  hard  to  get  mama  away, 

To  have  a  little  tete  a  tete. 

You  may  be  dying  just  to  kiss  her, 

But  no :  confound  it,  bub  or  sis,  or 

Pa  is  in.    You  burn  to  sip 

Ambrosia  from  that  Venus  lip. 

But  stop  young  man  and  hear  what  pa  saysp 

Discussing  cotton,  corn,  molasses. 

Young  gentlemen  among  the  ladies, 

Are  like  Eneas  down  in  Hades. 

Perhaps  your  Cove  is  at  college, 
Stuffing  her  pretty  head  with  knowledge, 
The  Classics,  French,  and  Mathematics, 
Now  pttrlei/-r,ovs,  now  hydrostatics, 
And  even  dares  at  length  to  hope, 
To  comprehend  the  gyroscope. 
You  fear  she  has,  alas,  tis  shocking  ! 
A  streak  o'blue  about  her  stocking. 
Dear  sir, don't  !et  your  nerves  be  shaken, 
You  really  are  much  mistaken  ; 
'Tis  truly  an  absurd  idea  ; 
D    tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  a 
Female  salttm  graduate 
Of  any  college  in  the  Slate1? 

Chapel-Hillian  in  vacation, 
Wants  a  little  recreation  ; 
Dreaming  of  rosy  bowers  and  fairies,       , 

He  bends  his  (oot-s-teps  towards  St.  M y'». 

Safely  arrived,  and  finished  gazing, 

At  things  peculiar,  things  amazing. 

He  takes  it  in  his  head  to  spark  a 

Little  while  at  his  jularky; 

So       her  side  he  moves  his  seat ; 

He's  raptured  by  those  pretty  feet, 

And  longing  t»  press  those  taper  fingers, 

His  eye  u;  on  them  fondly  lingers, 

And  now  o'ercome  with  love  and  feeling, 

He  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling, 

And  slopes  his  head,  his  jawbone  lowers, 

Until  her  voice  melodious  pours 

A  flood  of  music.    He  must  tell 

The  thought^  that  in  his  bosom  swell, 

Or  break  his  heart      To  speak  his  love. 

He  'gins  ;  when  ding,  ding,  dong,  th'  infernal 

bell 
Dissolves  the  charm  and  breaks  the  spell, 
And  Miss  must  go,  and  he  may  shove. 

Keepers  of  such  menageries, 
Don't  like  the  eirls  to  get  on  sprees, 
So  let  each  bear  his  mmi  of  glory, 
And  let  me  finish  here  my  story. 
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The  Legislature. — This  honorable  bo- 
dy has  been  in  session  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  no  doubt  is  providing  wisely  for 
the  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
State.  Its  proceedings  in  regard  to  all 
the  exciting  questions  of  the  day  are,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to 
us,  little  do  we  care,  what  action  they 
take  upon  any  measure,  which  is  merely 
an  issue  between  parties,  or  arises  from 
collision  of  local  interests.  But  there  is 
a  question  rather  social  than  political  in 
its  nature,  which  deeply  affects  not  only 
our  good  but  indirectly  that  of  the  whole 
State,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  meet  from 
them  a  respectful  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

The  University  has  been  from  its  foun- 
dation an  ornament  and   source  of  pride 
to  the  whole  State.      It  can  lay  claim   to 
many  Statesmen  of  the  first  border ;  it 
numbers  sons  among  the  foreign  ministers 
the  cabinet  officers,  the  representatives  in 
State  and  national  councils,  and  one  even 
on  the  list  of  Presidents.     When  the  Old 
North   State  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was- 
completely   distanced  by  her  sisters  in 
other  respects,  her  University,  rather  by 
its  own  inherent  energies,  than  through 
her  assistance,  still  maintained  a  position 
at  once  proud  and  enviable,  and  afforded 
some  grounds  for  self-gratulation.     Sure- 
ly then,  since  she  has  become  wide-a-wake 
and  assumed  her  proper  place,  she  should 
furnish  it  more  material  aid  than  a  mere 
nominal  care  and  supervision.    Those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
institution,  may  imagine  that  the  libera- 
lity of  the  State  alone  has  kept  it  alive  ; 
but  her  course  towards  it  has  been  mark- 
ed by  anything  but   generosity,  and  her 
parsimony  is  still  more  glaring,  when  she 
is  brought  into  contrast  with  others. — 
South   Carolina,  it  is  known,   makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  simply  for  defraying  the  current 
expenses  of  her  University.     Besides,  the 
legislature  assumes  a  special  guardianship 


over  it,  inspects  with  great  eare  its  condi- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  and 
whenever  improvements  are  needed  in 
buildings,  or  anything  else,  grants  the 
means  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  Missis- 
sippi, too,  has  been  extremely  liberal  to 
her  University ;  and  even  Texas,  out  of 
the  world,  as  it  is,  has  reeently  made  a 
grant  for  the  erection  of  one,  which  will 
in  the  end,  render  it  perfectly  independ- 
ent. With  this  array  of  facts,  what 
might  we  expect  from  the  intelligent  law- 
makers of  North  Carolina  ?  When  States 
comparatively  young  and  unimproved, 
seem  to  appreciate  so  highly  the  advanta- 
ges of  collegiate  education,  ours,  we  might 
hope,  would  surpass  them  all  in  munifi- 
cence, and  never  suffer  her  "pet"  institu- 
tion to  remain  for  a  moment  in  any  want. 
But  with  shame  we  confess  it,  such  has 
not  been  the  case ;  little  more  has  been 
granted  it  than  the  right  to  escheated 
lands,  and  even  that  precarious  support 
the  Legislature  would  have  withdrawn 
but  for  the  interposition  of  the  supreme 
court. .  The  endowment  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance,  even  when  compared  with 
that  of  Davidson  College ;  it  is  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
yields  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest  nine 
thousand  only  for  the  sustenance  of  nine 
professors,  a  president  and  five  tutors, 
rendering  them  dependent  therefore,  in  a 
great  measure  on  tuition  fees. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  success  of 
the  college  thus  far,  vindicates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  pursued,  for  its  present 
prosperity  is  evidently  owing  almost  sole- 
ly to  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  Facul- 
ty and  the  watchful  care  which  they  ex- 
ercise over  it.  And  in  fact,  nothing  but 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare, 
could  keep  them  here,  when  really  all  of 
them  can  command  larger  salaries  with 
probably  less  arduous  labor  elsewhere. — 
Such  faithful  officers  are  not  expected  to 
remain  always;  and,  when  their  places 
are  to  be  supplied,  it  will  prove  quite  dif- 
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ficult  to  find  men  of  the  first  order  of 
talents,  who  are  willing  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice on  account  of  a  predilection  in  favor 
of  this  place. 

But  we  need  not  presume  to  call  in 
question,  any  further,  the  wisdom  of  for- 
mer legislators,  or  striplings  as  we  are,  to 
counsel  men,  who  understand,  as  well  as 
the  present  members,  thatjudicious  expen- 
diture for  public  education  is  not  at  vari- 
ance with  true  economy,  in  reference  to 
their  duty.  One  matter  however,  there 
is  to  which  we  wish  their  attention  had 
been  directed  by  a  petition :  We  have  now 
nearly  four  hundred  students,  while  the 
college  building  will  not  accommodate 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  we  are  subjected  to 
great  inconvenience  and  no  trifling  ex- 
pense in  procuring  rooms.  Moreover,  our 
Halls  are  so  small  that  it  is  really  un- 
healthy for  so  many  to  assemble  in  them. 
The  trustees' have  been  aware  of  our  con- 
dition for  several  years,  and  have  con- 
templated making  changes  in  the  build- 
in  gs,  but  have  been  forced  to  wait  for 
their  means  to  accumulate.  After  sundry 
visits  from  the  executive  committee,  trus- 
tees and  artists,  however,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  a  plan  for  improve- 
ment, but  one,  we  fear,  not  at  all  adequate 
to  their  object.  We  hope  that  the  pride 
of  our  representatives  will  prompt  them 
to  make  a  donation  sufficient  to  erect 
commodious  and  handsome  buildings, 
such  as  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  place, 
and  creditable  to  the  State. 

These  lines  in  "  The  Danger  of  writing 
Verse,"  by  Whitehead,  describe  the  trials 
of  the  professed  and  noted  author  from 
the  intensity  with  which  the  gaze  of  others 
is  fixed  upon  him : 

"  His  acts,  his  words,  his  thoughts  no  more  his 

own 
Each  folly  blazoned  and  each  frailly  known, 
Is  he  reserved  ? — his  sense  is  so  refin'd 
It  ne'er  descends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free  ? — they  find  the  secret  cause 
Is  vanity  ;  he  courts  the  world's  applause 
Nay  .though  he  speaknot  something  still  is  seen, 


Each  change  of  face  betrays  a  fault  within 
If  grace,  'tis  spleen  ;  he  smiles  but  to  deride. 
Thus  must  he  steer  through  fame's  uncertain 

seas, 
Now  sunk  by  censure  and  now  puffed  by  praise. 
Contempt  and  envy  strangely  mixed  endure 
Feared  where  caressed,  and  jealous  though  se- 


The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  and  exhibition  of  the 
true  design  the  author  had  in  view  in 
drawing  it,  is  taken  from  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish writer : 

"  Hamlet  is  a  man  ;  his  speeches  and 
sayings  but  the  idle  coinage  of  the  poet's 
brain.  But  are  they  not  real  ?  They  are 
as  real  as  our  own  thoughts.  Their  real- 
ity is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  ice,  who 
are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  prophetic 
truth,  which  is  above  that  of  history. — 
Whoever  has  become  thoughtful  and  mel- 
ancholy through  his  own  mishaps,  or 
those  of  others ;  whoever  has  borne  about 
with  him  the  clouded  brow  of  refieption, 
and  thought  himself  too  much  '  too  much 
'n  th'  sun;'  whoever  has  known  the  pangs 
of  despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office, 
or  the  spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes ;  he  who  has  felt  his  mind 
sink  within  him,  and  sadness  cling  to  his 
heart  like  a  malady;  who  has  had  his  hopes 
blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  ap- 
paritions of  strange  things  ;  who  cannot 
be  well  at  ease,  while  he  sees  evil  hover- 
ing near  him  like.a  spectre  ;  whose  powers 
of  action  have  been  eaten  up  by  thought; 
he  to  whom  the  universe  seems  infinite, 
and  himself  nothing — this  is  the  true 
Hamlet." 

Local  News. — The  Insurrection. — A 
short  time  since,  this  usually  quiet  village 
was  disturbed  by  the  rumor,  that  the  ne- 
groes had  met  in  considerable  numbers, 
were  well  provided  with  arms,  and  really 
designed  making  an  attack.  The  panic 
was  general,  the  merchants  were  about 
deserting  their  stores,  the  town  commis- 
sioners taking  counsel  for  safety,  and  the 
students,  poor  fellows,  barred  up  in  their 
rooms  with  pockets  full  of  pistols  and  ex. 
pecting  every  moment  to  be  murdered. — 
The  excitement  for  a  while  was  intense ; 
but  thank  fortune,  before  every  body  was 
,  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  it  occurred  to 
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ome  thoughtful  man  to  search  out  the 
origin  of  the  report.  And  strange  to  say, 
it  was  found  to  have  started  in  a  conver- 
sation, which  was  overheard  between  two 
darkies  about  the  probability  of  Fremont's 
election.  After  this  disclosure,  the  fears 
of  all  other  parties  were  immediately  dis- 
sipated ;  but  a  few  valiant  Sophs,  who, 
now  that  the  way  was  clear  and  the  dan- 
ger, over,  had  just  peeped  out,  were  not  so 
easily  silenced ;  they  had  heard  of  recent 
insurrections  elsewhere,  they  believed  this 
rumor,  and  therefore  a  meeting  must  be 
called  and  a  vigilance  committe  appoint- 
ed. This  done,  they  proceeded  to  search 
out  the  leaders  of  the  fancied  rebellion, 
and,  after  much  kicking  oveT  of  ovens 
and  instruments  upon  the  quiet  slumbers 
of  the  evening,  they  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing his  majesty  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Stickl  rs  for  justice,  as  they  were,  they 
of  course  granted  a  due  legal  trial,  and 
late  Sunday  night  led  the  prisoner  out  to 
meet  his  fate.  The  sentence  was  rather 
a  novel,  but  perhaps  a  wise  one;  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  penalty  ef  drubbing, 
he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
beard.  Now,  we  were  aware,  that  Deli- 
lah deprived  Sampson  of  his  strength  by  j 
shaving  his  locks,  but  the  world  isindebt-  ! 
ed  to  these  modern  heroes,  for  the  dis- 
cove  y  that  "  Cuffee's"  might  is  in  his 
whiskers. 

Thanksgiving  Dat. — This  annual  fes-  j 
tiva)  passed  off  with  all  the  usual  solem-  ! 
nities.     College  exercises  being  of  course 
suspended,  we  were  left  during  the  morn- 
ing, to  wander  at  large,   and  enjoy  our 
own    cogitations.      At   eleven,    we  were 
highly  edified  by  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell, enjoining  the  sacred  duty  of  returning  ' 
)hanks,  and  commemorating  the  blessings 
and  distinguished  privileges,   which  we  ! 
enjoy.     For  dinner,  our  land-ladies  did  ; 
their   prettiest,    literally    "  enclosed   the  ! 
large  pot  in  the  little  one,"  and  entirely  i 
unfitted  us  for  any  thing  in  the  afternoon, 


gave  quietly  snoozing  in  our  sanctums. 
In  fact,  so  great  are  our  epicurian  pro- 
pensities, that  most  of  us  almost  forget 
the  true  object  of  the  appointed  clay  in 
eager  anticipation  of  a  fine  dinner. — 
Though  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  quite 
appropriaie  to  try  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  the  fullest  extent,  while  we  offer  up 
praise,  we  yet  object  to  that  extremely 
devotional  spirit,  manifested  here  in  par- 
taking not  only  ofthe  corn,  but  the  corn- 
juice. 

In  justice  to  our  fellow  students,  how- 
ever, we  should  s  y  that  their  deport- 
ment was  even  more  orderly  than  we 
have  ever  known  it  on  any  like  occasion. 
No  one  can  expect  them  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  when  unemployed,  and  we  should 
be  satisfied  always,  if  there  is  no  violent 
diaturliance. 

Contributors — This  number  ends  the 

fifth  volume  ofthe  University  Magazine, 

and  we  take  this  occasion   to   return  our 

hearty  thanks  to  the  many  prominent  men 

j  in  the  State,  who  have   favored  us   with 

j  articles,  and  to  request  a   like    kindness 

'  when  they  find  it  convenient  hereafter. — 

We  return  especial  thanks  to  the  author 

j  of  "  Hcrrick's  Hesperides,"  and  Kimbro 

land  -«  s,  and  to  the  friends   of  the   late, 

j  lamented    Philo    Henderson,    who   have. 

kindly  put  into  our  possession  the  whole 

of  his  poetical  works.     We  begin  with  a 

memoir  in  this  number,  and  his  pieces  will 

follow    in    regular    succession.     We   are 

glad  that  there  is  a  prospect   of  bringing 

them  before  the  public,  and    hope   they 

will  some  day  be  put  into  a  more  durable 

form. 

Exchanges. — All  the  leading  state  pa- 
per*, we  receive  regularly  ;  but  our  ex- 
changes at  colleges  seem  to  be  diminish* 
in»  in  number.  The  Knoxiana  is  on  our 
tahle,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  editors. 

Wc  notice  with  great  regret,  that  the 
"Southern  Repository,"  which  has  stood 
so  long  at  the  head  of  College  reviews, 
h;>s  fallen  through,  and  its  worthy  editors 
may  rest  assured,  that  our  best  wishes  ge 
with  them  in  their  retirement. 


